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flews flotes. 

Despite the M'ar, the Christmas Number of The 
Bookman has met with the most ffratifying re- 
ception, and we offer our sincere thanks to the 
numerous readers who have wTitten to congratulate 
us and to express the pleasure tlie Number has 
given them. Although we print('d a larger issue 
than in any other year, it went rapidly out of print, 
and we regret very much that so many corres- 
pondents have been unable to secure copies. We 
have explained before that ct'rtain mcclianical 
difficulties make it impossible for us to print a 
second edition, and we would again strongly urge 
all our readers and the trade to place their orders 
for next Christmas Bookman as early in the year as 
possible. Last year’s Number was ox^er^ subscribed 
some months before publication, and though wc 
afterwards increased the size of the edition the 
demand for it has still been larger than wc 
anticipated. 

Mr. Albert Kinross, the well known novelist, has 
joined the British Expeditionary Force as an 

N 


Interpreter ; and Mr. Charles G. 1). Roberts, whose 
poems and nature stories have gained him a world- 
wide reputation, has just been gazetted first lieu- 
tenant in the King’s (LiviTpool) Regiment. Mr. 
Roberts is a Canadian who has for some j^ears past 
been living in England ; he was a private in the 
Legion of Frontiersmen, and it is after only a few 
weeks* service in the Remount Department at 
Southampton that he has received a commission. 

.Mrs. (Tare Jerrold has completed a book of 

Stories of the Kaiser and his Ancestors,’* which 
Messrs. Stanley Paul Co. will publish. From 
the same firm we are to have a study of Leonardo da 
Vinci, " The Admirable Painter,” by A. J. .Anderson. 
Both books will bi* ready during January. 

An annotated bibliography of the already wry 
numerous books and panijililet-^ on tlu' War will be 
published shortly by ]\Ie^srs. (irafton cV Co. It 
is being prepared by !Mr. F. W. T. Lenge. librari.in 
of the St. Bride Foundation and Librarian of tlie 
War Book Club, with the help of his assistant, 
Mr. W. T. Berry. The volume will contain a 
preface by Mr. R. A. Peddle, of the Technical Library, 

Messrs. Pitman are publishing shortly an ‘‘ Artist's 
Who’s Who,’' edited by Mr. I.eonard Stowell.'^^ ‘ 
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^^411 give the main facts in the careers of artists of 
distinction in all parts of the world, with additional 
matter relating to art in general. 

Having made one reputation as a brilliant and 
popular romancist, Mr. Max Pemberton turned 
aside to make another with two of the most successful 
of recent revues : " Hullo, Ragtime ! ” and " Come 
Over Here." Now one is pleased to hear he has 
returned to his earlier art and WTitten a stirring 
romance of war, " The Great WTiitc Army,” which 
Messrs. Cassell are publishing. It is a story, related 
by a certain Surgeon-Major Constant, of the 
Napoleonic invasion of Russia, and closes with the 
capture of Moscow. 

One of the most interesting and certainly the most 
beautiful of the many volumes occasioned by 
the War is " King Albert's Book," which is pub- 
lished by Messrs H odder & Stoughton for The Daily 
Telegraph, The Daily Sketch, and The Glasgow 
Herald. It is a magnificent tribute of admiration 
and sympathy for Belgium by some three hundred 



Mr. Alejcander Irvine, 

whose strlklii|{ autobiuKraphlcal volume, " From the Bottom Up," haa been 
published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 



by H. j. Pemberton. 


of the must representative men and women of the 
civilised world, including poems by Rostand, 
Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Alfred Noyes, William 
Watson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Alice Mejmell, 
Sidney Low, Maurice Hewlett, Marie' Corelli, W. L. 
Courtney, Annie Vivanti Chartres, Austin Dobson, 
Walter Crane, Sir Owen Seaman, Edward H. 
Sothem, May Sinclaii’, Walter Sie hel, Edith Wharton, 
and Hall Caine ; musii', and sketches, and tributes 
in prose by leaders in the musical, literary, political 
and social life of most nations except those which 
arc at war with us ; and a number of full-i>age 
engra\’ings in colour and monochrome by Frank 
Dicksee, Arthur Rackham, W. L. Bruckman, Sir 
Luke Fildes, Sir E. A. Waterlow, Solomon J. Solo- 
mon, Briton Riviere, Sir Thomas Brock, Joseph 
Pennell, the Hon. John Collier, Raven Hill, J. J. 
Shannon, and other well known artists. There is a 
frontispiece portrait, in photogra\'ure, of King Albert. 


Of the very large additions to the literature of 
the War that reached us during last month some of 
the most intere.sting books are : 

“ The Confessions of Frederick the Great,” with 
Treitschke’s “ Life of Frederick the Great,” now 
for the first time translated into Englisli. Edited 
with an excellent topical and historical introduction 
by Douglas Sladen. is. net. (Hutchinson.) 

Lloyd’s “ Who’s Who in the Great War.” 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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“ From Recruit to Firing Line.” By F. A. M. 
Webster, is. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

“ Warships at a Glance,” illustrated with sil- 
houettes of the world’s fighting ships. By Fred T. 
Jane. is. net. (Sampson Low.) 

“ The Case of Belgium in the Present War.” 
IS. net. (Macmillan.) 

“ England, My England.” One of the best 
anthologies of old and new war poems. Compiled 
and edited by George Goodchild. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Jarrold.) 

“ Germany’s Case Tried in Court.” By James M. 
Beck. 6d. net. (Newnes.) 

“ Britain’s Case Against Germany.” By Ramsay 

Muir. 2s. net. 
(Manchester 
r n i V e r s i t j- 
Pres.s.) 

“ Poems of War 
and Peace.” 
By S. Gertnide 
Ford. IS. net. 
(Erskinc Mac- 
donald.) 

“The War 
Stories of 
Private Thomas 
Atkins. (Daily 
Chronicle and 
Newnes.) 

“War and 
(Christianity.” 
fid. net. (Jar- 
rold.) 

“ The (ierman 
Danger.” By Bart Kennedy. A reprint of a 
striking book that was suppressed by the Kaiser on 
its first publication, is.net. (Holden &Hardingliam.) 

“ The Third Great War, in Relation to Modem 
History.” By Laurie Magnus, is. net. (Arrow- 
smith.) 

“ Fighting in Flanders.” By EC. Alexander Powell. 
3s. fid. net. (Heinemann.) 

“ The German Doctrine of ( onquest." A French 
view. By E. Sellicre. 2s. net. (Maunsel.) 

“ How Germany Crushed France.” By Adolf 
Sommcrtield. is. net. (Everett.) 

“ Nietzsche.” By J. M. Kennedy, is. net. 
(Wemer Laurie.) 

Nietzsche’s “ Beyond Good and Evil.” is. net. 
(Foulis.) 

“ Marching Songs and Tommies’ Tunes.” fid. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

“ A Book of British Heroes.” is. net. (Grant 
Richards.) 



The lion. Mrs. Dowdall, 

aiulior of **Thc ^ook of Martha/' whose new bonk, "Joking Apart," 
has just been published by Messrs. Duckworth. 

“ The War and Democracy.” By R. M'. Seton- 
Watson, J. Dover Wilson, Alfred E. Zimmem, and 
Arthur Greenwood. 2S. net. (Macmillan.) 

“ Secrets of Success in War.” Edited by Edmund 
Dane. 2s. net. (Hodder Stoughton.) 

“ Killed in Action, and Other War Stories.” By 
Noel Fjemiug. is. net. (Allen & I’nvin.) 

“ Nursery Rhymes for Fighting Times.” By 
Elphinstone Thorpe. Illustrated by G. A. Stevens 
IS. net. (Everett.) 

“The Sol- 
dier s' and 
Sailors' 

Hymn 
Book.” 

4d. net. 

(Dent.) 

“Sing- 
songs of the 
War.” By 
Maurice 
Hewlett, 
fid. net. 

(Poetry 
Bookshop. ) 

“The 
Economic 
S.trength 
of Great 
Britain.” 

By Harold 
Cox. id. 

(Macmil- 
lan.) 

“The 
Rubkiyat 



Photo by Walter Jtrrold. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing 

whosp volume of rrinlnl8cence% “My llarvebt,' 
will be piiblibhed shortly by Messrs. Hodder t 
StouKhion. 
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of William the War Lord.” By St. John Hamund. 
IS. net. (Grant Richards.) 

“ Keep the Flag Flying.” Messages of hope, 
sympathy and courage. 6d. net. (Simpkin 
Marshall.) 

“The Storv of Servia.” By Leslie F. Church. 
IS. not. (Kcll5'.) 


All book-lovers will have learned with much 
regret of the death of Mr. Bertram Dobell on 
December 14th. Mr. Dobell w’as born at Battle, 
in Sussex, on January 9th, 1842. 
catalogue of second-hand 
books in 1875, and soon 
became known to book 
collectors as a man who 
knew more than the 
average bookseller of the 
literary value of thd books 
he sold. Some four or five 
years ago he published 
an admirable little book 
of his own poems, ” A 
Century of Sonnets” ; he 
made a valuable addition 
to English literature by 
his discovery and publi- 
cation of the poetry and 
prose of Traherne ; he 
discovered and published 
also the poems of another 
seventocnth-ccntury poet, 

William Strode ; and was 
the friend and sympathetic, 
editor and publislier of 
James Thomson, the author 
of “ The City of Dreadful Night.” A bookman of 
the best kind, his familiar figure will be sadly missed 
from his shops in the Charing Cross Road. The 
business will now be carried on, we understand, by 
his two sons, Mr. Percy and Mr. Arthur Dobell. 

Two books that Messrs. Allen & Unwin are 
publishing early in the New Year are " The War : 
Its Origins and Warnings " : and “ Rain Before 
Seven," a first novel by a new' novelist. 

" With the .\llies,” in which the distinguished 
American novelist, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
gives a graphic account of his experiences in the 
War, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Duckworth. 
The book contains accounts of the ' burning of 
Louvain, the entrance of the Germans into Brussels, 


the bombardment of Rheims Cathedral, of which 
the author was a witness, and of how Mr. D^yis 
was arrested as an English spy. 


One of the most suggestive and inspiriting books 
that have been written on the war is Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s ” The German War : Some Sidelights and 
Reflections,” which was published last week by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. In a series of nine 
essays Sir Arthur discusses the causes of the War ; 
the evidence that Germany had long premeditated 
it ; the strange mental and moral factors that have 

influenced the German 
people and their leaders in 
bringing it about. There 
is a thoughtful essay on 
“ Great Britain and the 
Next War,” and some 
“ Afterthoughts " in a con- 
cluding chapter that mov'e 
Sir Arthur to feel that, 
“ One is more hopeful of 
our Britain, and more proud 
of her, now that the German 
guns can be heard fiom her 
eastern shore, than ever in 
the long monotuny of her 
undisturbed jjrosperity ” 

" 'I'he Patriot's Diary,” 
a handy little pocket- 
volume, recording some of 
the chief events in universal 
histoiy and gi\’ing an appro- 
priate quotation for each 
day of the year, is published 
by Mr. Humphrey Milford (is. net). 

We have received the 1915 ” Hazcll’s Annual,” 
that most useful of Year Books. Special articles 
deal with the outstanding subject of the day, and 
it admirably fulfils its customary work as a reliable 
" Enquire Within ” on the social, political, com- 
mercial and general movements of the time. 

For much help in connection with this George 
Gissing Number we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. George Whale, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, and Mr. H. G. Wells. Our thanks are also 
due to Mr. Morley Roberts for the loan of the long 
letter from Gissing which we publish on another 
page, and to Mr. Algernon Gissing, on behalf of 
Gissing’s executors, for permission to print it. 


He first issued a 



Mrs. Victor Rickord, 

whose successful novel, * Dregs, Is published by Messrs. Akion Kivtrs. 
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GEORGE GISSING. 

SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 


By Edward Clodd, A. C. Benson, Coulson Kernahan, W. J. Locke, Jane H. Findlater, G. B. Burgin, 
Charles Marriott, Filvnk Swinnerton, and Constance Smedley. 


N othing much is gained by the inevitable 
comparison of Gissing with Dickens ; the two 
men had little in common, except that both wrote about 
London life. It is true, as Mr. (i. K. Chesterton has 
said, that in bringing about gn‘at social reforms, in 
moving the world at Large to sympathy with the un- 
’ fortunate and the poor, Dickens’s work has had far 
more practical effect than lias the work of Gissing. 
** Both agreed that the souls of the jieople were in a 
kind of prison. But Gissing said that the prison was 
full of dead souls. Dickens said that the prison was 
full of living souls. And the fiery cavalcade of rescuers 
felt that they had not come too late.** But, of course, 
the whole truth is not in Dicken:5's pictures any more 
than it is in Gissing’s ; each is true to life as he saw 
and knew it : Dickens has the wider range, but he 
missf'd some ])hases of London life that Gissing drew 
vividly, because* they made a jiarticular appeal to him. 
There are dead soo.ls in the jirison. and, without any 
sacrifice of his art to humanitarian ends, Gissing 
served humanity by portraying them. There are 
men and women who cannot take trouble lightly, who 
feel that povtTty is an unmitigated curse ; they realise 
<»nly the gloom and squalor of their surroundings and 
have no buoyancy of spirit that enables them to laugh 
under the bludg(*unings of circumstance ; and our 
svnipathie'^ lemain imperfect if we are not brought to 
an ac(iuainiancc and understanding of such people. 

It is no use saying that Dickens began life* under 
greater disadvantages, and 


was altogether out of his proper environment and 
miserable, and he naturally paintc*d the life of mean 
streets as it really is to the many men of his 
kind who have to live in them. But to say, as some 
do, that he loathed the common multitude and felt 
no s\Tnpathy or pity for them is to misinterpret 
him. True, they were his companions, but not 
his fellows ; he studied them as other scholars might 
study worms and beetles, but he studied them closely 
enough to arrive at an intimate understanding of certain 
types, and to feel a ])oignant compassion for them, a 
passionate indignation against the disadvantcages and 
the wrongs that had w’arped them and made them 
w^hat they were. Read his fierce denunciations of 
those dreadful, barrack-like mo(U‘l dwellings in w'hich 
the poor are compelled to herd : or that description in 
" The Nether World *’ (one of the* greatest, if not the 
greatest of his novels) of a railway journey, on a gloriously 
sunny day, through East London: “across miles of a 
city of the damned, such as thought never conceived 
before this age of ours ; above streets swarming with a 
name^ss populace, cruelly exposed by the unwonted 
light of heaven ; stopping at stations which it crushes 
the heart to think should be the destination of any 
mortal.** That is not the language of contempt, or 
even of indifference. 

Born at Wakefield, in Xoxeniber, 1S57, George 
Gissing was the eldest son of 'ihomas W'aller fiissing, 
a pharmaceutical ch('mist, who was, Mr. Frank Swinner- 
ton t(‘lls us in his admirable 


in his youth went through 
harder, more humiliating 
c*xperienc(is than fell to the 
lot of Gissing; the tempera- 
ment and training of the 
two men were so wricleh* 
different that though (iissing 
would have suffered as 
deeply as Dickens did in the 
blacking factory, Dickens 
would have found the joyous 
side of the Grub Street life 
that overwhelmed Gissing 
and w'ould have revelled in 
it. They looked on life 
from almost opposite angles, 
and each, therefore, saw in 
it things that were invisible 
to the other. Dickens was 
everywhere a large-hearted 
man among men ; Gissing 
was a scholar with the 
scholar’s limitations and 
preoccupations, and when 
he was forced to live in 
poverty among the poor he 



criticcil study,* “ an enthu- 
siastic botanist, and a man 
of considerabU* individuality. 
It is difficult for us to know 
anything about his early 
years,” Mr. Swinnerton adds. 
“ although w’e know that 
his interest in books may be 
said to date from the time 
when, at the age of ten, he 
read ' The Old C uriosity 
Shoj).* Mr. W ells says that 
Gissing* s father was ‘ in a 
double sense the cardinal 
formative influence in his 
life. The tones of his 
father’s voice, his father’s 
gesturi*s, iK'ver departed 
from him ; when he read 
aloud, particularlv if it 
was poetry he read, his 
father return(*d in him. He 
could draw' in those days 

* ** (leorgc Gissing ; A Critical 
Study.” By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Martin Seeker.) 
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with skill and vigour — ^it will seem significant to 

many that he was particularly fascinated by 

Hogarth’s work, and that he copied and mutated p , 

it — and his father’s well-stocked library and • 

his father's encouragement had quickened his 

imagination and given* it its enduring bias for d 

literary activity * ’* Before he was fifteen ^ 

(rissing won a scholarship and went from a ^ 

boarding-school at Alderley Edge to Owen's 
College. When he was only seventeen he 4VVv. v 

matriculated with high honours in the Uni- / 

versity of London, and in the following year he 
achieved the almost unique distinction of gaining, y 

in the examination of honours following the 
intennediate B.A.. the first place in the first 
class with the L'niversity Exhibition in both Latin ■ 

and English. He also won the Shakespeare 
scholarship." He paid a heavy’ price for this 
incessant labour. “ The penalty came." as Mr. QjiJk 
WtJIs puts it, “ not in a palpable definable illness. ^ 

but in an abrupt, incongruous reaction and col- 
lapse. He truncated his career at Owens, with 
his degree incomplete . . . and from that time 
his is a broken and abnormal career." Some 
two months before his death he wrote from France 
to Mr. Edivard Clodd, one of the most intimate 
of his friends, "It must be a great satisfaction to 
you to sit down under that ancestral roof, and 
feel that you have renewed its strength, and that 
beneath it is peace for you to the end of days. ^ 

The one thing I greatly envy any man is tht* 
possession of a home. 1 never had one since I 
was a boy, and now, T fear, I never shall." Of 
what life meant to him, especially during his 
dreary earlier years in London, one has glimpse's 
in " New Cirub Street," and other of his books ; 
notably in " The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft," w’hich, without being exactly autobio- racMi 

graphical, does reveal himself, his thoughts, 
opinions, idio.syncrasies. experiences, frankly and faith- Leavin/ 
fully. Read this and Mr. Swinnerton's critical study — personalit 

" Swinnerton is the best authority on G. (i." writes Mr. of the “ 

W ells — and you will recognise that what the world sc*ems at interv; 

in his novels is what it was in reality to him. seamy an 

In the following pages Mr. Edward Clodd touches more abk 
revealingly on a lesser-known side of Gissing, and other Cut and ' 
distinguished writers, who knew him i^ersonally or have his well- 

studied him in his books, have sc't down something of Athens tl 

their personal impressions and opinions of the man .and fulfilment 
of his work. beneath \ 


cM^ "lUnk. 

I '♦‘tic. 

eCV. 


EDWARD CLODD 

speaks of the lesser known side of Gissing. 

During the years that I had the privilege of Gissing’s 
friendship, that which most appealed to me was Us 
craving for sympathy. The unfortunate incident of 
his college life had increased a hypersensitiveness which 
was an rmdesiied portion of his mental endowment, yet 
this was in keeping with the joy and eagerness into 
which he flung himself when in the company of his 
fellows. Such lighter mood comes out in the following 
lines which were written by him at a VMiitsuntide 
gathering at my house in 1895 ; 






Facsimile of MS. kindly lent by Mr. Edwanl Clodd. 


Leaving others tf> speak in more detail as to his 
personality, what I would like to say is that in most 
of the “ appreciations " of him which have appeared 
at intervals, undue prominence to his portrayed of the 
seamy and squalid side of life has okscured what had 
more abiding attraction for him than the slums of New 
Cut and \\’hitechapel. Homer and Horace were among 
his well-thumbed books ; he was more at home in 
Athens than in Chicago, and never came more joyful 
fulfilment of desire than when he was able to pass 
beneath the arch of Titus, and roam through " Magna 
Gnecia" with the letters of Cassiodorus for company. 
Here is a sentence or two from a letter written to me 
from Siena in 1897 : " I have not been able to sec very 
much here, but this is not my part of Italy. I have, I 
am sorry to say, comparatively little interest in the 
Renaissance. On the other hand, I shout with joy 
whenever I am brought very near to the old Romans. 
Chiefly I am delighted here with the magnificent white 
oxen with huge horns, which draw carts about the 
streets. Oxen and carts are precisely those of Virgil. 
I am in a great hurry to get into Calabria before much 
snow falls on the mountains." 

Arrived there, he sent me this little picture of Cotrone : 
" The town is on the site of the old Acropolis ; indeed, 
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there has been a town here since Pelasgian days. To 
the south the long Lucanian promontory, with one last 
column (twenty-six feet high, \nsible from afar like a 
lighthouse) of the great temple of Hera. Three hundred 
years ago an ecclesiastical scoundrel demolished the 
temple to build his disgusting Palazzo here. Strange 
to be walking on the shore — a ghostly region." 

This extract tempts to quotation of the last sentence 
in his delightful “ By the Ionian Sea ” : 

" Alone and quiet, I heard the washing of the waves ; 
I saw the evening fall on cloud-wreathed Etna, the 
twinkling lights come forth from Scylla and Charybdis ; 
and, as I looked my last towards the Ionian Sea, I 
wished it were mine to wander endlessly amid the silence 
■ of the ancient world, to-day and all its sounds forgotten." 

Hence, for myself, and for some others who knew him, 
there is pleasure in turning from "Born in Exile" and 
" New Grub Street " (which to him had meant at 
times "No Grub 
Street "), to those 
serener days when 
he gave us " The 
Private Papers of 
Henry Kyecroft” 
and "Veranilda," a 
novel which, in my 
hearing, George 
M credith advised 
him not to write, but 
by which he set so 
great a store. And 
there is gladness in 
the rellection that, 
after storm - tossed 
years uith their 
carking cares, theri- 
Clime a season when 
till* distracted soul 
could rest beside 
green i)astures and 
still watei-s. 

Edw'ARJ) CLoim 

A. C BENSON 
on Gissing^s books* 

I had no real jiersonal knowledge of (h'orge (ii>hiiig. 

I met him onc(', when he a]>peared silent and abstracted. 
There was something decidedly impressive, ratluT than 
exactly attractive, about his face and mien ; and an 
almost unnecessary dignity and remoteness, as if he 
were walking in a world of foes, or at least of possibli*. 
foes. He w'as courteous and gentle, but it was all a 
guarded kindness, conducted, so to speak, from entrench- 
ments ! But this is, of course, nothing more than a 
passing impression of a single meeting, juid may be 
quite a mist<aken one, I am a gri*at reader of his books. 

1 possess them all, I believe, and there are two in par- 
ticular which 1 constantly read— "The WTiirlpcn)! " 
and "New Grub Street." It is very difficult to say 
what the precise attraction is. There is no charm of style. 
Gissing seems to me in these books deliberately to eschew 
and avoid all literary effect and adornment. Neither 
can they be called truly realistic. I cannot believe that 
Gissing was very observant, nor do I think that he 


always observed the right things. Moreover, when he 
deserted the paths which were familiar to him and 
tried to draw, let me say, fashionable or semi-fashionable 
society, or club li^, then I think he generally failed to 
give any accurate representation of the real thing. 
But, on the other hand, wffien he is dealing with the by- 
paths of literature, or life of a certain grade, whether 
in London or the suburbs, he seems to me very lifelike 
indeed. Again, as to his character-drawing, I fed the 
same incompleteness. He thoroughly understood a 
certain type of vague, half-cultured, not very practical 
man, like Harvey Kolfe in " The Whirlpool " ; and, 
monK)ver, there arc certain women in his books, notably 
Alma Rolfe in "The Whirlpool," and Mrs. Edmund 
Yule in " New' Grub Street," who seem to me to have 
a quite relenftess verisimilitude. They are, of course, 
totally different women. Alma is the neurotic, would- 
be artistic type of ^tlltipcrament, who cannot do with 

out applause and 
admiration, and is in 
many ways very 
pretentious. Yet I 
alwa 3 rs feel that all 
her little and big 
hypocrisies and 
diplomacies, disagree- 
able as they seem, 
have a real guilelcss- 
ness about them 
which evokes com- 
passion ; Mrs. Yu’e 
is a woman who is 
trying to keep up an 
iippearance of fashion 
on a very inadequate 
income, and fighting 
with a ruthless 
gallantry. Nor 
^hould I forget the 
figure of Alfred Yule, 
the professional 
author, who in his 
pedantry, bitterness, self-pity, and general tactlessness, 
has a wonderful air of life 

1 find mysc'lf writing about these people as if they 
W(Te living human bi'ings ; and I believe that this is 
the secret that the books have a poignant and vivid 
lijc of ilicir men, though not exactly like real life, and at 
best a very partial ])rescntment of it. I can't call it a 
justifiable view exactly. It is ])essimistic, and deeply 
ttniched with an essential dreariness ; but the books are 
real creating ; they give just the sense of having really 
lived, and of retaining their own rather bare and harsh 
life unabat(*d. 

I used to like " The Papers of Henry Ryeerofl," and 
" By the Ionian Sea " ; and I still think them graceful 
and bi'autiful bits of craftsmanship. "By the Ionian 
Sea" has all the repressed yearning of the scholar un- 
satisfied, and is a romantic picture. " Henry liyc- 
croft" represents a tired and almost artilicial mood, 
and now that I am older it seems less real to me than 
the novels, particularly those I have mentioned, which 
are finer and more vigorous pieces of creative work than 
this rather fatigued, dreamy and contemplative figure. 



Ktudiv lent by Mr. Clement Shciui. George Glaaing at Marlowe. 

This photoRraph was taken by the late Harold Frederic at the railway station, after an ()m.*ir 
Khayjdui Club dinner at !iJarlowe. Mr. Oeoree Whale, who is seen on the left, wa« a creai 
Iriend of Gissing's, and Mr. Balfour, then I'rliiip Minister, appointed him, with Mr. H. G. 
Wells, a trustee of the Civil List Pension Fund for Gissiny’s two boys. 
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- Gissing's life was a sad one, and his experiences might 
easily have extinguished a less robust gift. As it was, 
I think liis experiences gave a real and virile toughness 
to an art that might easily have lacked actuality ; but, 
for all that, there is a scn?.c of something thwarted and 
almost stunt(‘d about tJic \vln)le ])roduct — a passion 
turned devouringlv within. 

A. Benson. 

COULSON KERNAHAN 
gives two word pictures. 

\Mien one sa\'s one *' knew” a inaii, 1 take it, that one 
has foregatlien'd and exchanged \’ii*w.^ with him on 
S(*veriil (x*casit»ns. 

My acquaintance with Gissing was so slight that I 
prefer to say 1 have “ met ” rather than that I knew 
him. It was my friend 'Mr. ( leinimt Shorter who made 
the two of us first known tii each other, the occasion 
being a dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club, of which all 
three of us were members, and outside wliich 1 do not 
remember meeting (iissing. His w’as, 1 think, with the 
single exception of that of Georg(' ^lenriith, the most 
delicately sensitive face I have over seen, the taco ot a 
man so exquisitely liighly strung, that one felt instinc - 
tively his S3TOpatliy meant a sorrow sliared as wc'll as 
a sorrow felt. Susceptibility to tin* sorrows of others, 
indeed, inevitably implies susc(*ptibiliU' to sorrow in 
oneself; and without knowing anything of (ieorge 
Gissing, I should have markcil him. on sight, as a man 
who felt everything — jiain as well as sorrow, sorrow as 
well as pain — ^keenly, even poignantly. , 

His was a beautiful laci', loo beiiutiful almost for a 
man, fair in colouring, with sott silky hair, brushed back 
straight from a high forehead, and with a jmilile so liiu* 
and even so faultless as to siiggc'st a c'amecj. 

The eyes weie bright and eagii.but with not a Utile 
of care and anxii'ty, and (so it seemed to me*) of sad fore- 
bcxling ill their eagerness. And in the eye was a light 
and on the cheek a flash that stra k me as heclie, as that 
of a man wdio was feverishly an.xious to gras]) at Life's 
goblet and Hit it to his lips, lest it bo snatched away 
too socin. 

The last lime I saw' (iissiiig — it W'as not long before* 
his death- I was sitting? at the window' cjf (iroonie's 
famous Coffee House, hieing Chancerv Lane. Ho was 
on the other side c»l llie road, and wislic'd to cross, but — 
possibly he w’as aheady failing in liealth and nerve*- -• 
essayed to do so, not once but live, six, or seven times, 
and then faltered and turned incontinently back. Mr. 
David Williamson, tlien the editor of the Wnttisor 
Magazine, was my conqianion, and wt agretri sadly, for, 
notwithstanding his pessimistic ontloc^k on life, w'e 
are both admircTs of CiisMiigS somewhat gloomy genius, 
that all was not w'ell w'ith liim if crossing a road 
(and that, 'rememner. bef(;re the coming of the, motor) 
meant so serious and so anxious an undertaking. The 
next news I had of him w'as that lie had crossed and 
threaded a darker and wider liighway, and tliat (ieorge 
Gissing, but for his work, must be to us no more than a 
memory .md a great and honoured name. 

CouLSoN Kkrnahan. 

w, j. lcx:ke 

prefers ** Henry Ryecroft ** of all Gissing's books. 

I would w'ith the greatest willingness write an appre- 
ciation of George Gissing's work did I feel myself qualified 


to do so. But I never met him personally, and my 
memory of his novels, all of which I think T read as they 
came out, is too vague for me to speak of them now 
with any critical judgment. At the time, though fully 
appreciating Gissing's deep sincerity, I was repelled by 
the greyness of his outlook. The only book of his that 
satisfied my own temperament and compelled my whole 
admiration was “ Henry Ryecroft.” 

\V. J. Locke. 

JANE H. FINDLATER 
and Gissing^s attitude to life. 

I never met (leorge Gissing, but I think one gets 
a very distinct impression of what his personality must 
have been from his books. Six or seven years ago I 
wroti* a long article on Gissing in the National Review, 
but since then 1 think my admiration for his books has 
ratli(*r diminished. The veiled bic^graphy which came 
out a short time ago rather lielped towards that. Still, 
if one c‘an forget all this, (iissing's work is admirable in 
its own liiofoiindly doprc*ssing W'ay. As the mouth- 
piece of a certain kind of squalid misery, he is unsur- 
passed ; but the value of his work is a little decreased by 
the fact that we now know how autobiographical it was. 
1‘he ” Odd W'omcn,” however, shows a marvellous in- 
sight into the mind of woman which cannot be auto- 
biographical ! 1 think his whole attitude to life is t(X) 

abject, too cringing, to ensure for his books a very 
abiiling immortality. 

Jane H. Fixdlater. 

P.Sr ‘My sister does not answer your letter, as her 
(»pinions (piite coincide with mine. 

G. B. BURGIN 

relates a personal recollection of Gissing. 

Till- only time I ex er met (iissing was m.iny yeai-s ago 
at a ganh'ii party gi\'i‘n b\’ my friend Morris Colies, tJie 
li(ei.'ir\’ agent, at his house in St. John's W ood, (iissing 
had li\'(‘(l for a number of years at Wakefield, a quiet 
country town in the Xorth of England, where some 
relatives of mine were liis intimate friends, and, on the 
strength of this, we had a long chat together. 

( lissiiig’s personality was at once arresting and appeal- 
ing. It was a trifle more of the artist and dreamer than 
might have been expected from one who burrowed deep 
to tin* bedrock of sordid reality to gain material for his 
work. Ill* was curiously, and I should think uncon- 
sciously, picturesque, his loose, easy clothes and slouch 
hat seeming a part of his own personality, more than a 
studied pose, and looking rather at variance with the 
smart “ get uj)” of the London crowd which filled the 
little garden. He had a soft drooping moustache of 
auburn tint, deep-set eyes with a gentle, far away expres- 
sion, and n look which indicated early ill-health. 

During our conversation, he alluded to the fact that 
many authors wrote with ease and facility, but, he 
added, ” T grind it out with infinite pain and labour.” 
When I hinted that most of his material was saddening, 
“Yes,” he said thoughtfuUy, "it's dreary stuff — 
dreary stuff !•” 

As for the value of his work, I am inclined to think 
that it will hve. It has all the. minute detail of Zola 
and, although in many cases it depicts with painful 
fidelity the dreary liyes of dreary people^ the truth of it 
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will cause it to endure. My own impression of him was 
that circumstances had conspired to rob him of the due 
exercise of his great talent. Had his early days been 
happier, his youth less cradled in misery, he would have 
sought a more cheerful outlook. As it was, he suffered 
greatly, and his sufferings tinted the spectacles through 
which he regarded life. 

Cm. B. Burgin. 

CHARLES MARRIOTT 

ranks Gissing fourth among late Victorian novelists* 

I never saw George Gissing, but the tributes of his 
friends and such biograpliical notes as I have read con- 
firm the very definite impression of personality that I get 
from his books. That his novels will take a high and 
permanent place in English literature I have no doubt 
whatever ; but 1 believe they will have to live down 
their false reputation, partly the result of (Jissing's 
own queer notion of the nature of his genius, partly the 
result of shallow criticism, before their real merits are 
generally appreciated. To ])ut it briefly, like all fine 
imaginative work, Gissing*s novels arc distinguished by 
truth rather than accuracy. This character has bi^en 
obscured by calling him " tin' English Zola *’ ; the work 
of Zola being distinguished by accuracy rather than 
truth. As pictures of lower middle-class life the novels 
of Gissing are probably inaccurate ; but cLs rc'cords of 
the reactions of noble and sensitive temperaments to the 
circumstances of that life they are jxrignantly tnie. 
(jissing was too great an artist to be judged by his 
“ observation " : he felt. 


jki. Jui 


Personally, I should put Gissing fourth on the list of 
late Victorian novelists. " V^eranilda " I could not read ; 
it struck me as the work of Gissing the scholar by some 
perversity divorced from Gissing the creative artist ; 
and "The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft" might 
have l>een written by any one of half a dozen of our 
gentler essayists. But " New Grub Street,” " Bom in 
Exile,” and “ The Whirlpool ” are big novels ; too full 
of generous indignation to be depressing. I have not 
read " By the Ionian Sea,” but F am told by competent 
critics who knew (nssing that in it Gissing the creative 
artist, Gissing the scholar and Gissing the man, are 
perfectly Reconciled. 

Charles Marrioit. 

FRANK SWINNERTON 

discusses the art of Gissing* 

The point about Gissing's work which now seems to me 
its quite extrar)rdinary virtue is — not its beauty, nor its 
wdsdom, for in these qualities the work may have been 
defici('nt, but its uncompromising and pathetic sincerity. 
It wfis as tnu', as scnipulously tme, as Gissing could 
make it. Thc*re was no jxissionate imaginativeness in 
Gissing, because he was an intellectual ; he was not a 
master of intuition or of imaginative understanding, but 
an intelligent idealist ; and yet I think his sincerity 
was as di'('])ly passionate^ as his nature would allow. 
Practical experience of life hampcTed him, as did his hard- 
ships, because these* things prevented his imagination 
from •receiving pif)per noiirishmc'ut. Vet he did not 
seek the I'asv ])ath of whicli ('onventioual novelists make 
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such ready use — ^he did not, that is to say — pretend to 
think people other than he belie\'ed them to be. Even 
when liis books did not sell he clung to his true vision of 
life, and continued in spite of eveiy discouragement to 
write those melancholy, rather powerful novels which w'C 
nowadays praise so highly. If he did not kmw as 
swiftly and as surely as do some of his successors, it was 
because of liis inexperience : he knew the character he 
wanted to portray, and he did not flinch from it : if he 
could not show that character in action he fell back upon 
a catalogue raisonne. The point w'as, he persisted, keep- 
ing close to the extreme limits of his knowledge by the 
sheer force of his indomitable sincerity, imposing his 
conviction upon us with an almost painful integrity of 
purpose. It is impossible to read a book by Gissing 
without extreme apprehensiveness, a sense of inevitable 
disaster brooding over jangled personalities, because that 
was how life seemed to Gissing. 

Other novels may have greater qualities of imagination 
or of beauty or of emotional intensity, for the schools of 
novelists arc astonishingly diverse ; but even those who 
are depressed by reading about Gissing’s heroes and 
heroines cannot fail to see that Gissing*s books raise 
acutely the w'hole question of the intellectual mood. If 
the novel is to be a toy or a sw’eet, as Thackeray cjilled it. 
then Gissing’s books arc morbid growths. If the novel 
is, as the modern wTiter claims, the most sensitive and 
intimate instrument yet devised for the revelation of our 
entire social life, then Gissing must stand to the novel of 
to-day as a definite guide. He broke deliberately^ with 
the ^’ictorians, and while I believe his peculiar tem- 
perament as W’ell as his personal misfortunes warped 
his mind and distorted his vdsion, it is none the less of the 
highest significance to the modern novel that Gissing 
should have sought so bravely to describe life as he 
honestly believed it to be lived. The pity is that he was 
not a humourist. He had no detachment. That lack 
of humorous detachment seems to give a malignant air 
to some of his best portraits ; it increases our sense of 
unrelieved apprehensivencss without producing tense- 
ness or intensity ; it impairs the value of the novels as 
social pictures. Yet for his bold stand for truth as he 
saw' it— howTver limited that truth may have been— and 
for his unconquerable seriousness of purpose, Gissing 
will continue to deserve all the admiration which w’e 
acco^l to men ol intellectual and artistic integrity. We 
may not love his work, but we can and do admire and 
respect it for distinguished qualities. 

Frank Sw’innekton. 

CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
discusses George Gissing^s influence Today. 

To consider Gissing’s influence to-day is to test the 
function of the realist school in literature. The pessi- 
mist of his own times becomes an object-lesson for 
optimists. Gissing fell into the common error of realists 
— ^he confused human nature with the conditions he 
found it in, and setting down facts, no doubt correctly, 
could not believe in the possibility of improvement. 
He was mesmerised into a profound conviction of their 
penaancnce. And yet it is in this very hopelessness 
that to-day should find encouragement for its apparently 
hopeless aspirations. 


A seer and thinker of the intellectual grasp of Bertha 
von Siittner tends to depress us by the fact that the 
world is still so far below her intellectual level, that 
it has not yet begun to grasp the significance and truth 
in " Lay down your Aims.” She saw so far beyond 
her times that most of our leading thinkers have not 
yet caught up with her, but remain in the quagmire 
of tribalism. Gissing only StW from the standpoint of 
the immediate to-morrow, in many questions, and we 
of the immediate to-morrow rejoice that the blight of 
"lady'hood” is rapidly disappcciring from w'omcn, 
especially those whom he would CiiU " advanced ” ; 
the most thoughtful of his women were still a prey to 
sex dishonesty, to abnormal sex sensitiveness, to the 
instinct that man w^as the natural provider, the economic 
world a hard and hopeless business, and woman’s work 
a pis-allcr for the cushioned snugness of hu.sband, home 
and family. 

Nor could Gissing get aw'ay from the Victorian ideal 
of material security as the best for man’s development. 

Through those terrible pictures of economic drive 
and pressure one yearns w’ith him for an income th.at 
w’ill enable Man to retire (or W'oman either), and, with 
a dei.‘p breath of relief, start to live. To-day, work 
with and for one’s fellow's is becoming the test and 
expression of true manhood or w'omanhood. And this 
wider sense of Man, the incri^asing sense of generic 
rather than the purely personal Man, is permeating the 
novel that counts to-day. Crissing saw' Birmingham 
exactly as the inhabitants of Birmingham saw it ; and 
knew' how' compressed the local vision was. But the 
novelist is seeing Birmingham more and more in its 
relation to the world, and its inhabitants in relation 
to humanity. The novelist is seeing more and more 
clearly that snugly-incoined people are n(»t the highest 
concept of Man, nor is ease the best expression of living. 
This selfish piTsonal ideal is ceasing to be the pocket 
into wiiich each ball yearns to roll. And Gissing can 
never, therefore, bi! the leader his intellectual gifts and 
fearless honesty should have made him. The novelist 
of to-day is setting his or Imt face towards broader 
horizons, whence the dawm is breaking; the dawn of 
the brotherhood of man. Good observation consists 
not in multiplicity of detail, hut in co-ordination of detail 
according to a true perspective of relative importance," 
says Arnold Bennett, and the possession of this "true 
perspective of relative importance ” constitutes an essential 
part of the novelist’s claim to greatness. 

Gissing’s passionate fidelity to facts as he saw them, 
his stem honesty and adlierencc to his Art, give liis 
work the sincerity which has always interest and beauty, 
even as the portraits of the early centuries in the National 
Portrait Gallery have a force for all time. He proves 
relentlessly the state of his ow'n times ; he resisted 
the sentimentality which hocuses civilisation into the 
somnolence from which it is aroused to the equally 
animal state of combativencss when its material security 
is threatened ; he stood for justice and judged justly. 

Wc need Gissing to give us courage to hope for that 
future which seems as impossible and visionary to many 
of us as our conditions would have seemed impossible to 
him. It is an inspiring paradox that Gissing’s influence 
should be hailed as a helpful factor in the turmoil of 
to-day. Constance Smedley. 
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GEORGE GISSING AND HIS CRITICS. 

[A teller from Cissing to Mr. Morley Roberts, published by permission of George Gissing's Executors.) 


Everslf.y, 

\\ oRPLi:: Road, 

Epsom. 

February to///, 1895. 

M y dear ROBERTS, — ^Wliat ol^jcctioii could 
I possibly have — ^unless it were tliat I should 
not like to hear you reviled for log-rolling ? But it 
seems to me that you might well write an article which 
.would incur no such charge ; and indeed, by so doing, 
you would render me a very great service. For I 
have in mind at present the (‘areful and well-written 
attack in the current Spectator. Have you seen it ? 
Now I will tell you what iny feelings are about this 
frequent attitude in my critics. 

"The general effect is false, misleading, even libel- 
lous, it is in essence caricature"- " the brutish stiipifi- 
cation of his men and women " -- " his realism inheres 
only in his rendering of detail ” — etc. Now I maintain 
that the writer exhibits a twofold ignorance ; first, of 
the life I dejrict, and again of the books in which I 
depict it. He .speaks specuilly of “Jubilee’*; so 
for the moment aac’U stick to that. T have selected 
from the great mass of 1ow«t middle-class life a group 
of people who represt‘nt certain of its gross- 
nesses, weaknesses, et(\, peculiar to oui* day. 

Now, in th(' first place, this grou]) of peoj)le, on 


married woman.” Now this, if you like, is libellous. 
That whole scene of his with Nancy, one of the most 
important in the book, exhibits witli the utmost care 
Bamiby*s essential naivete and incapability of baseness. 
The whole {K)int, the Imniour of the situation, lies in the 
fact that all he leants from Nancy is a recognition of his 
moral excellence, of his superb generosity. This, for him, is 
sufficient reward for his connivance at her dishonesty — 
a connivance in it.-sclf anything but gravely criminal. 
No, the man is anything but a “ dull, sententious fool.'* 
lie is not a bit of a caricature, but mere humanity 
through and through. 

“ The general effect is false,” etc. Why, yes ; to a 
very rapid skimmer of the book. Precisely as the 
general effect upon a rapid observer of the people them- 
si‘lves would be false. I want to insist that if people 
think it worth while to write at length about my books, 
they must take the trouble to study them seriously. 
In this section of the lower middle class, the good is 
not on the surface, neither w’ill it be found on the surface 
of my narrative. But there it lies, to be found and 
recognised by a competent reader. I can't allow' 
that my '' vision ** is “ distorted,” and assuredly my 



its woi>t side, ^'presents a degradation of which 
the critic has obviously no idea. In the second 
place, my book, if jiropciiy read, contains 
abundant evidence of good feeling and right 
thinking in those members of the. book w’ho are 
not hopelessly base. — Pass to instances. “ I'he 
senior^ live a . . . life ungloriried by a .single fine 
emotion or elevating instinct.” Indeed ? What 
about Mr. Lord, who is there ])recisely to show' 
that there can lu*, and are, these emotions in 
individuals 1 Of the young ])et)j)le (to say not a 
word of Nancy, at heart an admirable wx)man), 
how' is it possible to miss the noti‘s of line character 
in poor Peachey ? Is not the i)assionate love of 
one's child an “ elevating instinct,” nor yet a 
” fine emotion ” ? ^^'hy, even Nancy’s brother 

show's at the end that favourable circumstances 
could bring out in Jiim g<*ntleness and goodness. 
And Samuel Baimby — but this is a crucial case, 
and of him I must sjieak at length. 

“ A dull, sententious fool, who spouts plati- 
tudes at suburban debating societies, and interlards 
his familiar talk w'ith dry chips of trite didacticism 
or irrelevant general information.” Now if this 
gives the faintest idea of Samuel, I am strangely 
misled. To begin W'ith, the man is distinctly 
amusing, with his comical and characteristic 
habit of quoting scraps from Tit~Bils. Then 
again, he is, morally, a very favourable specimen 
of the men of his class. But read the description 
lately given in The Sketch. “ In his capacity as 
executor of an estate, he proposes to condone the 
evasion of the will by immoral relations with a 
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rendering of detail is not my only " realism.*' If 
the man had instanced an individual ; if he had said, 
** There exists no woman so base as Fanny French *’ ; 
he would have been on safer ground; for it is un- 
deniable that the possibilities of goodness in Fanny 
are microscopic. Such women there are in plenty, but 
he knot’s not of them. To class the whole group of 
characters as he does is to show either carelessness 
or incompetence. 

Thus mud] of this particular book. Now I W'ant to 
say something of my books in general. 

The other day James Payn had a paragraph about 
my work, as a whole, in the Illustrated London News. 
"The subjects for his pen are, for the most part, at 
best genteel, and not so very genteel. Their lives are 
not worth living. He contrives to interest us in them 
in spite of ourselves. Their views are commonplace 
and sordid ” etc., etc. Now, pray tell me, does this give 
a fair idea of my books, taken altogether? I don’t 
think so, but the mischief of it is that this impression 
is getting fixed in people’s minds. 

My books deal with people of many social strata. 
There are the vile working class, the aspiring and capable 
working dass, the vile lower-middle, the aspiring and 
capable lower-middle, and a few representatives of the 
upper-middle class. My characters range from the 
vileness of ’Arry Mutimer, to the genial and cultured 
respectability of Mr. Warricombe (" Born in Exile "). 
There are books as disparate as " The Nether World,’’ 
and " The Emancipated.’’ But what I desire to^insist 
upon is this : that the most characteristic, the most 


important part of my work is that which deals with a 
class of young men distinctive of our time — ^wdl edur 
cated, fairly bred, but without money. It is this fact 
(as I gather from reviews and conversation) of the 
poverty of my people which tells against their recognition 
as civilised beings. "Oh," said someone to BuUen, 
" do ask Mr. Gissing to make his people a little better 
off ! ’* There you have it. 

Now think of some of the young men, Reardon, 
Biffen, Milvain, Peak, Earwaker, Elgar, Mallard. Do 
you mean to say that books containing such a number 
of such men deal, first and foremost, with the common- 
place and the sordid ? Why these fellows are the very 
reverse of commonplace : most of them are martyred 
by the fact of possessing uncommon endowments. Is 
it not so ? This side of my work, to me the most im- 
portant, I have never yet seen recognised. I suppose 
Payn would class these men as " at best genteel, and 
not so very genteel." Why *ods bodikins ! There 
is nothing in the world so hateful to them as " gen- 
tility ! ” But you know all this and cannot you write 
of it rather trenchantly ? 

I say nothing about my women. That is the moot 
point. Hut surely thert‘ are some of them who help 
to give colour to the groups I draw. 

No, people are running off on a side issue. Do try 
to put the other view of the case. 

I write with a numbed hand. I haven’t been warm 
for weeks. This weather crushes me. Let me have a 
line about this letter. Ever yours, 

G. G. 
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forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 

" The Prize Page," The Boqkman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV. and V. are the same each months and that for 
* the next two months the 1st prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. —Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. - A Prize or One (iUinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.— A Prize of Half a (Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in tins number tif Thic Bookman. 
ftefereiice will lie given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.- -A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best epitaph on Militarism in four lines of 
» original ver.se. 

*IV.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
* Ushers at head of review. 

V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
, • twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. Hie 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 

-The Prize of One (iUINEa for the best original 
lyric is awarded to I^esbia Thanet, of West 
Bank, Menston, Leeds, for tlie following ; 

IN TIME OF WAR. 

I dreamed (God pity Ijabes at play) 

How 1 should love past all romance. 

And how to him lieloved should say. 

As heroes’ women say. perchance. 

When the deep drums awake — 

*' Go forth : do gloriously for my dear sake." 

But now I render, blind with fear, 

No lover made of dreams, but You, ^ 

O You — so commonplace, so dear, 

SSo knit with all 1 am or do I 
Now, braver thought 1 Jack : 

Only God bring you back — God bring you back I 

Lbsbia Thanbt. 




This sketch was mai^e at Sandgate, and Is signed by Glssing and by Mr. G. H. Wells, with wlioni Glsslng and Mr. and Mr^. Clarence Kook 

were staying at the time. 
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We also select for printing : 

INTERCESSION IN WAR-TIME. 

I. 

** Forgive them ! For they know not what they do I ** 

Even thus, in His last strait of mortal strife. 

He judged the foes who leagued against His life. 

And the fair fabric of His work o’erthrcw. 

. . . Vain loss, that, in three days, would turn to gain ! 

Vain malice, that could only speed His reign. 

And, from the life it crushed, see life .sjtring new I 

II. 

But, on our heads, what drearier doom descends 1 

We, with no ])rescience Divine, must face 

The marring of the life-work of a race I 

Not His our prayer, though still with His it blends 1 

From depths of ruin irretrievable 

He bids us pray — ^for those who know too well 

The thing they do, and have achieved their ends. 

III. 

Aye 1 Since on us they force this infamy. 

This crowning shame — ^to pay their wrong with wrong. 

And with their evil strength ourselves make strong. 

Till e'en our very prayers were blasphemy. 

Unless Thou grant, for Thy compassion's sake. 

That still we loathe the sword we can but take. 

And bear it, cross-like, up our Calvary 1 

(G. M. Hort, 27, Wendover Road, Harlesden, N.W.). 

REQUIEM. 

Oh ! Morning Glory bend and twine 
Thy fingers in the Holy Sign 
All blood-red, as the Wondrous Tree 
Where hung the Christ on Calvary. 

Oh ! Noontide, in thy beauty lean 
And gild each spot with tender sheen ; 

They hardly waited for lile’s noon . . . 

Oh 1 blight, that touched them all too soon. 

Oh 1 evening hour of sacred rest. 

Enfold in silence, calm and blessed, ' 

Each stoncless, far off lonely bed . . . 

Where sleep, ah, God 1 our dear young dead. 

For women's sake, who may not press 
Their pillows with a last caress. 

Oh I Son of Woman, be Thou nigh 
To nameless graves, where loved ones lie. 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

THE MEANING. 

I used to think that Love meant fair Romance, 

(hiding with glamour this grey world of ours. 

Serene and sure througli Cliange and Circumstance, 

A primrose>path of never-fading flowers 1 

I used to think Love meant eternal union. 

That nevermore our ways should lie apart — 

A life-time spent in intimate communion 
Of sympathy and spirit, lieart to heart ! 

I used to think that Love meant Happiness, 

I dreamed of rapture tliat should never cease. 

Long years of joy tliat never could grow less, 

A future bright of blessedness and peace ! 

Then came the day when the rude shock of War 

Broke through my dreams, — and Duty's sudden call. 
The stem necessity tliat knows no law. 

For England's honour bade me yield my all 1 

The cost ot victory is high, I know', 

Aikd only tears and blood will pay the price ; 

But when 1 said goodbye and watched you go, 

1 knew at last that Love means Sacrifice ! 

. (Violet Chapman, Sorrento, Burnham, Somerset.) 

I 

Many of the other lyrics received are very good, 
and we select from them for special commendation 
those written by £. A. Page (Burgess Hill), Madison 
Cawein. (Louisville), Ruth A. Leng (Newbury), Emily 
Yeo (Reigate), Ev^na San Garde (Accrington), Helen 
Sichel (London, S.W.), H. Fryer (Reading), £. A. Potter 
(Birmingham), Guy Chester (Penarth), Enid Woolright 
(Chelsea), W. B. Fumiss (Birmingham), W. Siebenhaar 
(Perth, Western Australia), Phyllis T. Reid (Birming- 
ham), G. H. Browning (\Vatford), Beatrice Bunting 


(West Hartlepool), M. C. (Heme), Mrs. J. A. Moiison 
(New Branswick), O. H. R. Layton (Westgate), Laurence, 
Tarr (Upminster), Walter G. Priest (Norwich), David 
Conrad (Canning Town), S. B. Irene Bell (Higbgate), 
Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), Hilda Ridley (New York), 
Mary Olun (Conway), Beatrice Craig (Straidanan), Peggie 
Lawford (Newton Abbot), Mary F. AUoway (Bristol), 
B. Stewart Nicholson (Cupar Fife), W. Van Dusen 
(Philadelphia), Hilda K. Taylor (Liverpool), Elsie M. M. 
Brig^ (Birmingham), May Walpole Smith (Luton), 
Martin Dexter (Nottingham), Harry Eyden (St. Helens), 
David J. Darlow (Corsham), £. D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Patrick Buchan (St. Albans), Doris G. Stephens (Car- 
marthen), Gladys Mary Tuckett (Barry Docks). 

II. — ^Thc I^izE OF Hatjt a Guinea for the best quotj - 
tiun is awarded to Mr. IJewellyn £. Williams, of 
Upwood, Bridle Road, Purley, for the following : ' 

TREITSCHKE, IIIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

(Jarrold, Allen & Unwin.) 

" Every symptom tends to show 
You're decidedly de trap" 

W. S. Gilbert, Life, 

W’c also select for printing : 

A WOMAN IN CHINA. By Mary Gaunt. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

" Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care t " 

T. Hood, Bridge of Sighs. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, H0II5? Lane, 

West Smethwick, Birmingliam.) 

CALLISTA IN REVOLT. By. Olivia Ramsey. 

(John Long) 

" She stood upon her head on her little truckle-bcd. 

And then began hurraying with her heels." 

E. V. Lucas, " There was a Little Girl.” 

(Florence K. Robinson, Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 

BCT she MEANT WELL. By William Caine. 

(John Lane.) 

" At every word a reputation dies." 1 *ope. 

(Lilian M. Macklin, 1, Cochrane Street, Comely Park, 
Falkirk.) 

HI.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
New Year Greeting to our soldiers at the h'ront 
is awarded to Miss V. D. Goodwin, of Lyndhurst, 
(lillingham, Kent, for the following : 

GREETING. 

May Cirnl, Who givctli us the victory. 

Whose Holy Name we bless 

Whether in triumph or in tribulation. 

In joy or wretchedness — 

]May He be with you whom we love and honour, 

That you go on your way 

Unswerving, stedfast whatsoe’er befall you : 

This is our prayer to-day. 

We also specially commend the New Year Greetings 
by Erl (Durham), Alex. G. McClelkn (Edinburgh), 
E. A. Jones (Hay^wards Heath), Florence Hall (New- 
castle), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), James White 
(Hampstead), Alice \Vise (Leicester), W. Hamilton 
(London, W.C.), J. Richard Eliaway (Basingstoke), 
1 -eslie D. Cockerill (Forest Gate). Florence Whitley 
(Bridgwater), S. Pagden (Ramsgate). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Douglas Harrison, of 9, North Street, Bromley, 
Kent, for the following : 

NIETZSCHE. By J. M. Kennedy. (Wemer Laurie.) • 

This is a popular revised edition of " The Quintessence of 
Nietzsche," published some years ago. It is obviously an 
attempt to do for Nietzsche what Mr. Bernard Shaw did for 
Ibsen in his well-known study of the great dramatist. As the 
book consists almost entirely of long and carefully-Mlected 
passages from Nietzsche's own works, it is to be particulvly- 
rccommended to those who are only acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche as it is interpreted through the newspapers. 
After reading this book one may still abhor Nietzsche's philos- 
ophy, but one cannot help respecting the man. 
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We also select for printing : 

. OLD ANDY. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen.) 

A charming Irish story just like Ireland — all smiles and 
tears, pathos and mirth — until one must perforce sympathise 
with both in turn ! It is a story which breathes forth, in a 
wonderful way, the fascination of that iiiystcriouh country, 
whose enchantment is so inextricably bound up and expressed 
in the character of its people. It sets out to be a hunting-story, 
and it ends by being a story of a renunciation so complete that 
one is staggered thereby The nf)lo of tender appreciation that 
pervades the whole makes it a book that one is glad to hsive 
read. 

(Miss J. A. JtMikins, Jlfinistcad Koad, Haiidswortli, 
Birmingham.) 

THE CITY OF DANClXtl DF.mT.SHi:S. By H. C. Lukacii. 

(Mai'iiullan ) 

In large towns dancing Dervishes are (diarlatans who go 
through acrobatic jicrlormaiices to extract money troin hood- 
winked strangers, but, at Konia, where the Chelebi lives, the 
rites are strictly devcitiuiial. The dancers wear dre-sses* of long 
])leatcd skirts, and green and white Zouave jackets ; they 


dance to music coming from drums and flutes. The account 
of the Khoja of Aqshchir is very amusing, while that of Sabatai 
Sevi, a Smymiote Jew, who, in the seventeenth century, pro- 
claimed himself the Messiah, is di.slinctly interesting. Mr. Lukach 
describes graphically certain features of an Empire which will 
very soon disappear into gcographkal oblivion. 

(M. A. Newman, kj, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton.) 

From amongst tlio numerous other reviews sent in 
we s|x;cially commend the twelve written by Marie 
Russell ((iliisgow), John Witherington (Sutton), A. C. 
Grieve (Liverpool), l.ucie G. Chamberlain (Llandudno). 
M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), M. Mcarshall (Birmingham). 
E. Percy Adam (Nottingham), W. M. Lodge (Upper 
Norwood), Leo Delicati (Bristol), C. Bunt (Balham), 
S. A. Doociy (Boscombe), Florence Parsons (Altrincham). 

y . — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to. 

The Bc»okm.\n is awarded to Miss N. 

Prothcroe, of The Croft, Tenby, South Wales. 


THE SOUL OF GALAHAD.^ 

By Algernon Blackw’ood. 


T he issue of Mr. Waite’s Collected Poems at the 
present moment, and at twenty-one shillings 
V. lien most people are hesitating at four-and-sixpence for 
an exciting novel, is something of a challenge. The 
couriigeous move is justified. To-day, when spiritual 
and materialistic forces arc striving for the mastery, “ it 
is well to remembei ” — to quote from the author — ** that 
(iod is iih\M 3 ’s .^peaking ; the only desirable thing is that 
the soul should always listen.” They arc the poems of 
an inspired, out-si)okeii mystic, nothing more or less, 
the vision^ of a man who honestly believes that the 
” things which arc not seen art' eternal,” and are. there- 
fore, of ultimate importance. Mr. Waite certainl\’ has 
the courage of his convictions. He combines a practical 
business avocation with this pursuit of a dream of un- 
faltering and lofty beauty. Tjj quote an earlier notice 
of his work he is ” Nature's ideal interpreter,” and 
” sees past the glory of the world with something of the 
soul of Cialahad.” At the present moiiKMit even tlie 
man in the street is faced with the cynical anirmation 
that ” might is right,” and that any higher view of 
human conduct is a learable scrap of pa]KT. Herr, 
thanks to the courage of author and publisher, is a 
challenge to this savage, crude piiilobcjphy. 

The resentment of the axerage Englishman against 
the “mystic” is a compliment the latter w^ould not 
easily forego ; for at the root of it lies the flattery of 
envy. “ Do you really feel and see these wondrous 
things you claim, or is it just a mediaeval and primitive 
imagination turned towards introsi)ection ? ” suggests 
the subtle compliment — “ I don’t ; but I wash 1 could ! ” 
It involves an interesting position, full of rexelalion 
concerning the times we live in, full also of a naive 
betrayal. The materialist to-day— when matter, his 
foundation, is admitted to be in a constant state of flux, 
and therefore the least “real” of anything— finds 

• '* The ColVrfofl Poems of Arthur Edward Wailc.’* In 
2 Vols. 2 IS. (Rider & Son.) 


himself in a state of doubt and question. For, if our 
solid basis i)rove unstable, mind maj’^ step in, and even 
tlie dreamer and visionary claim a hearing. An attitude 
of mind, a state of consciousne.ss, may assert without 
disniay that their way of looking at this unstable “ flux” 
is of imiKjrtancc. Above aU the mystic, who since the 
beginning of time has “ dreamed ” that man and Nature 
and God Himself .are but various aspects of one sub- 
stance in eternal flux — the mystic particularly is en- 
titled to a hearing. And the author of these poems 
proves adequate in setting forth u point of view that 
is ancient as the liills and of admitted sublimity rare 
in modern life. For .Mr. Waite takes tlie sacramental 
view of things, ;iiid, to say the least, he is marvellously 
stimulating and uplifting. 

in a simpler age to be a mystic was to be a sjiint 
To-day, for the complacent contempt of the man in 
the street, it is to be almost a kind of imaginative de- 
gcnenite. Tlie “mystic” hardly escapes being bracketed 
with the “ cliarlatan.” It is difficult to say why this 
should be so, for the genuine, mystic by rights should 
lead cnd»‘avoiir in^lead of fighting for a place among 
the lower ranks. Yet modern life decrees that he 
.should be looked dowai ujion, if not actually regarded 
w’ith suspicion as a sort of conjurer or trickster. He is 
set aside as a drejuner of no value, unpractical, without 
strength lor action. The trend of the age toward 
“ visible ” accomplishment labels him as devoid of the 
kind of utility that “ wdreless ” and “ conquest of tlie 
air” achieve, .nnd the point of view is comprehensible. 
But, from a deeper standpoint, it seems an odd, one- 
sided view. For the genuine mystic is surely a sjiecialist 
in realities, although the majority, captured by car- 
l>entry and chemistry, and giddy with the speed of 
wdiecls, may deem these — ^unrealities. 

Here is involved a criticism of ;ill modern tliought, 
which a notice of a book of poems renders prohibitive 
from considerations of space alone. Vet the* merest 
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dip into these wells of viaon and feeling forces one to 
the conclusion (among many others) that in a simpler 
age a writer of such knowledge, sincerity and power 
might have led his thousands towards the contemplation 
of “realities” that must have influenced their daily 
lives for good. In that " simpler age ” of years gone 
Mr. Waite might have lived uncomfortably in a 
cave or desert, wliile the absence of unintelligent criti- 
cism might have released his spirit to even bolder flights 
than we find in his “ Strange Houses of Sleep." To-day, 
per contra, he combines a practical business life with 
" passionate and sincere study in a department of 
ol^urc research ** ; styled by the Daily Chronicle a 
" learned and enchanting mystic," whose poems, in 
the words of Mr. James Douglas, are " on the whole the 
most successful attempt to sing the mysteries of mysti- 
cism since Blake wrote his ' Prophetic Books ’ " ; while 
Literature observes that occultism has few more 
learned students than Mr. Waite." He is a student. 
There lies the sting. Instead of being an accredited 
leader, he is a student merely, without repnjach. It 
is the spirit of To-day that prints the label. Yet, 
certainly, no one better than Mr. Waite is available or 
competent to .assume the robes of leadership rather 
than the uniform of merely student." His printed 
works alone, at any other moment of humanity’s evolu- 
tion, would entitle him to be hailed as both .seer and 
prophet. In 1914— the date of the Clreat War between 
material brigandage and spiritual ideals- he remains 
merely an honest, sincere .and scholarly “ student." 
It is a criticism upon humanity at large. ‘ 

In that phra.se " the mysteries of mysticism " lies 
the irony of Mr. Waite's position in the twentieth 
century. The unfortunate similarity of the two words 
is irresistible for the superficial critic. For the irony 
lies here — ^that, for the mj’stic, there is no such thing 
as mystery at all. In his soul the vision lies cr3rstal 
clear, lucid, brilliant. There is no possible obscurity. 
The obscurity lies only in his attempts to communicate 
his vision to those without the mystical equipment. 
They ask wondering, impatient questions because 
they cannot see. The vague approval of Mr. Waite’s 
endeavours to be clear are significant enough. He is 
"remarkable" says Mr.* Douglas ; ho is " competent," 
remarks the Literary World ; "he has penetrated very 
near to the heart of liis subject," hints the vigorous 
Saturday Review, Other criticisms are full of similar, 
vague praise. But Masefield, with the poet’s insight, 
comes nearer to the truth, when carefully he states: 
" Mr. Waite has said of .alchemists in a noble sentence 
'they were soul seekers and they had found- the 
soul; they were artificers and they had adorned the 
soul ; they were alchemists and had transmuted it.’ " 
His poet’s instinct here discovers the mot juste. The 
adjective betrays him. Mr. Waite’s aim is " noble." 

TJie aim of the mystic is, of course, easily told, for 
what he seeks is union with that ultimate source of 
things, that Absolute Reality, commonly called God, 
and the basis of his position is that he believes, aye, 
knows this is obtainable. He has caught flashes of the 
way. To interpret these flashes for others has been 
the burden of his song since time began, just as the 
impossibility of understanding it for those who have 
never seen the flash has been the burden of the criticism 


he has had to bear. It has come to this — that the 
flash is really incommunicable and has authority only., 
for him who has seen it, a position, for recipient anii 
non-recipient, that apparently can never change until all 
human nature shall belong to the former. 

The importance of these richly suggestive poems 
lies in the fact that they attempt to communicate, or 
at least to interpret, the flashes of reality experienced 
by a competent and honest seer. Yet they are merely 
a portion of the life’s work to which Mr. Waite, as 
whole-hearted devotee, has consecrated all his energies. 
They are but another aspect only of the great tradition 
he seeks to keep alive, the Hermetic Science, as some 
call it, others Idealism, an older day. The Mysteries. 
In his studies of the Zohar and the Kabalah, his 
" Real History of the Rosicrucians," his " Hidden 
Church of the Holy Graal," and more directly in " The 
Way of Divine Union," now in prepanation, he blazes 
the same tremendous trsiil by way of guidance to the 
few who feel with him that Reality lies shining at the 
end of these curiously neglected paths. It is a big 
purpose and a noble one that inspires his undoubted 
powers, and if he is somewhat side-tracked in the 
furious rush for exact mechanical know'ledge, the fault 
lies with an age th.at deems carpentry and chemistry 
more real than the soul’s achievement. 

And these tw'o stalw^art volumes, running to some 
seven hundred pages, state his case with a fullness of 
beauty that often touches ecstasy. For him the pageant 
of the visible world reveals more than tlic " omen or 
sign" of Emerson, more even than the " gre,at allegory 
or path" of Louis Claude de Saint-Martin which will 
" give place to a grand morality." This pageant reveals 
everywhere the universality of sacramental life, and b)' 
this the poet means that the things about us are not 
only significant of a meaning, a grace and a truth behind 
them, but are actually channels that can and do com- 
municate truth and grace to those who receive. We 
are sacraments also to ourselves and to one another — 
to ourselves because really knowledge is attainable only 
by a reflex act, by a passage from subject to object, and 
to one another obviously because of our place in sacra- 
mental Nature. Love attempts to attain a direct union 
so that knowledge of the beloved may be immediate 
and not under veils ; but it is frustrated. On every 
page of these poems, and especially in certain exquisite 
Ijrics, the message flames with sincerity and passion. 
And the message throughout is that the secret which 
lies hidden within the outward signs and within our- 
selves does enter partially, at certain moments, into 
the actual experience of the heart. 

The two volumes, it may be mentioned, are beauti- 
fully produced in white and gold bindings, and the 
large, clear print and wide margins make for easy 
reading. In the first volume arc " Strange Houses of 
Sleep," a " Book of Mystery and Vision,’* " The Quest 
of the Golden Gate," " A Garden of Spiritual Flowers," 
and "The Poor Brother’s Mass-Book." Volume II. 
contains " The Lost Word," and " A Soul's Comedy.’" 
They offer in flaming language of great beauty, yet true 
simplicity, the message of a sincere and scholarly mystic. 
Quotation is not easy ; the poems should be read com- 
plete. For, at a time like this especially, they breathe 
a spirit of lofty comfort and reveal an unassailable faith. 
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THE BOOKMAN TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE 

POEM COMPETITION: 


RESULTS. 


Our second Twenty-One Guineas IVize Poem Com- 
petition has been even more successful than the first 
in the number of competitors who have written for it, 
though the general quality of the poems does not, on 
the whole, reach so high a level as before. The British 
Isles have supplied rather more than half our competitors, 
the rest are Americans, Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, South Africans, Indians, and English 
speaking residents in various parts of the world. The 
best of the lyrics and sonnets are, in treatment, of such 
nearly even merit that the judges have had great dilli- 
culty in arriving at their decisions, but were unanimous 
in selecting the first lyric as the most original in idea 
and the most adequate in form. The humorous jioems 
are, in the main, better this time than last, and the 
curious thing is that the best of the veiy large number 
received are written by members of the sex that is not 
supjKised to have a sense of humour. 

I. - The Pkizks of Fivk Guineas for the best 
original lyric and Two Guineas for the second 
best are respectively aw'arded to Miss Thora 
Stowell, care of Miss Ogden, Palais de Koubbeh, 
near Cairo, Egypt, and to Mrs. Ethel Talbot, 
Scheffauer, of Bank Point, Jackson’s Lane, 
Highgate, N., for the following ; 

THE LITTI.E HLUJi LANTERN. 

A little blue lantern high on the .shadowy wall stirs and swings. 
Hushed and still is the inccnsc-ladcn air of the crooked street, 
Never a breeze to stir the tiny ilanie. nor ])a.s.sing feet 
Nor idle hand to jar the poise of the delicate silken strings. 

Canton sleeps as the dead might sleep. 'J'hcrc is never a light 
or cry, • 

Never a passionate lover's song the exquisite silence thrills. 

But the eerie desolation lies like a ^lall, and its magic hlls 
My veins with a creeping terror, for surely 1 know that, by and by. 

Someone will move in the shadows, with naked feet that make 
no sound. 

Creep, as a sliadow creeps to the circle of delii'ate, ghostly light. 
Tliat burns like the flame of a dcath-candlc in the ghxmiy tent 
of night- — 

Someone will break the sjiell which holds the dreaming city 
bound. 

Then from all about us sluill crowd the pattering naked feet. 
Dead gold fai:es, crazed with hate, in the mistv lantern gleams, 
All the passions ol Hell will lie loosed . . . are dreams then 
only dreams ? 

Or have 1 seen in some long-dead 1’a.st this lamp in a crooked 
street ? 

Thoka Stowell. 


Her children gazed womliTing upon the wise Demetcr, 

They said : 'fhe Mother aileth — her words are little worth — 
They said : Behold the young corn, none greener is, none sweeter ; 
The black cur.se hath not fallen, () Mother of the Earth. 


Dcini'tcr said . Patience ; the land's name shall be weeping. 
The cornfield be a curst field in the ears of men not born ; 
A greater than Demeter shiill whet the scythe for reaping. 
Rivers that arc not water shall drown the yellow com. 


The curse is fallen flaming, with a cry of worlds that sunder. 
The green land, tlic golcleii land, is dyed w'lth scarlet stain ; 
And neither battle-flame at noon nor midnight’s onset-thunder 
Shall ever wake the broken 1hmg.s tlial sprawl among the 
grain. 


Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 


Wu also select fiir jirinting : 

TO A CHINESIC SIXOER OF 1200 u.c. 


Three thousand years ! And still your song 
I-k^ats in eai‘li word I write. 

The (Miipiy dusk, these yearning hands, 

Stars and the winds m foreign lands, 

A fluttering .slc]) on (qial sands. 

Deep e>es that hold the night 


All yours ! Noon adds no dream to dawn. 

Nor soothes the age-old ache ; 

.\nd yet I hope that first spring day. 

Three thousand weary velars away, 

* My sistiT mrd not know, nor say 
Thcil hearts will break. 

(Horlense Flexner, 948, Eiglity-.seconcl .Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky, U.S.A.) 


hi:r vvJ'Idding day. 

The heart of the earth is aflame, 

.Aflame* to the kiss ot the sun. 

And the dawn-wnds are calling my name. 

To tell ot a story liegun. 

As 1 kneel for my last maiden prayer 
In this little white nest ol iny youth. 

Am 1 wise, C) Beloved, that I dare 
To trust to your love and your truth ? 

We two, we were flotsam ol Fate, 

Tossed up upon Time's mighty shore, 

Tiiat day when you paused at my gate 
We w'ere 'wondering strangers, no more. 

And now all the world is a-tune 

To a song with your name as the theme : 

Will it pass like the pa.s.sing of June 
Or fade as a dream in a dreatii ? 

Too late. In the cliambcr below 

Wait the brid(*niaidens, laughing and fair 
To deck me in robc.s like the snow, 

There’s my mother’s dear step on the stair. 
Shall 1 barter the peac'c I have known 

When 1 go Iroiii her arms to yoar breast ? 
Shall 1 sigh lor a joy that has flown ? 

Well, 1 love you • — with (iod be the rest. 

(A. M. Bowycr-Kosman, i(), Gxford (iardens, W.) 

THIC SECKET xMESSAfrl*:. 

In the blue deptlis of thy clear eyes 
1 read the secret of my heart. 

And if iny love I would disguise. 

Thy glance would still the trutli impart ! 


RED HARVEST. 

Demeter, the Earth-mother, watched her children ploughing. 
Breaking up the stubborn ground that harvest might be good. 
She : There is a curse on the com tliat ye are sowing, 

A curse upon the wholesome corn that never sliall be food. 


In the blue depth of thy clear eyes 
• I read the message of my fate' : 

With thee the world is paradise. 

Without thee life is desolate ! 

(W. Siel>enliaar, Perth, \\ estem Australia.) 
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LAUNCJiLOT. 

I heard a wondrous note at eventide. 

The blood-sun sank into the sombre mere : 

I saw red parted lips, white arms flung wide, 

A tangle of gold hair — and (iucnevere. 

And all the half-born dreams r)f power and fame 
And all the allegiance that 1 owed my lord 
Vanished from out my heart: I brcatliod her name: 

In sweet and bitter shame T slicatlied my sword. 

I knelt to pray to (lod ft>r mighty strength 
To see the (irail, to gain tlie lioly l*rize. 

But, babbling in my prayer, I found at length 
1 prayed that 1 might kiss her blue wild eyes. 

I saw her walking and I fled away. 

She whispered " Launcclot " — ^her voice was sweet 
As scent of violets on an April day : 

I could not choose but w’orship at her feet. 

It IS not that I did not love 1113' king 

It is that she, my queen, was all too dear : 

)f love I gave all my poor heart cc 
To heaven — to more than heaven- 

(Mrs. Littlejohn, 9, Albion Gardens, Ravenscourt Park 

W'.) 


THE 13£U;iAX SOt.DIEK-EKIEST 

Ked Cross Sister, aproned white, 

I shall not outlive the night; 

Bring a brother priest to me 
That my soul ma^' pardoned be. 

Shrive me, brother, ere I die ; 

Bring the holy unction nigh. 

All the evil ones fiom hell 
Hold the earth within their spell. 

Trampled ev'cry virtue lies. 

Madness stareth from men's eyes, 

Bestial blood-lusts bum and slake, < 

I..OVC is ashen in their wake. 

Every apish lust in man 

Has emerged to thwart God’s plan ; 

Flash the myriad .^tabbing knives, 

Tearing out ten thousand lives. 

Fatc-crushed women, shiughtcred boys, 

Brutal frenzies, fiendish joys 

(vrcct the Lord Christ’s watching cyc.s. 

Fill His Motlicr's breast with sighs. 

Father, i w’as torn from Konic, 

From my soul's encloistercd home, 
i'jirt with bullets, strapped w'ith knives. 

Marched to shatter human hves. 

Faugh 1 that scent of human flesh 
Dead and rotting^ in war’s iiiesli ! 

Trapped like pheasants in a drive. 

Hideous honey from w'ar’s hive. 

^'ouler than this reeking air 
Is the thought tliat I w-as there ; 

I. a ])rie-it of holy iKoinc, 

Wrecking some Alsatian home. 

Look 3*ou, f.'ilhcr, these w'ar clfitlies — 

Strip them oil me ! Worse than blow^s 
Is their ' ontact lo my ilcsh ; 

They shall n.it iiiy soul enmesh. 

Let the hem of your black robe 
Grace my pasiing Ironi this globe. 
i*ray fi*r ic, O Mary, pray ! 

That m>' soul may find The Way. 

(John J. (iunieit, yaartermaster-Surgeant, Exjjcrimcntal 
Department, New Kangi^s, Sliuebiiryncss.) 


THK KISS. 

You kissed me in the shadow' f»f tlie tomb, 
Pressed on my trembling li]).^, lUnging lo lilc 
And all its living beauty, scarce a-bloom. 

The protest, sign of man’s eternal strife 
With Death. And all around in silence, the}'. 
Proof of Death's conquering will, untroubled lay. 


Death conquers, then ? But ah ! just such a kiss 
Stirred long ago the dreaming in man's heart. 

Unfolded love : waked from its deep abyss 
The first sweet breath of life in those apart 
And quiet ones. The kiss was their command 
To life. And now. Death holds them in his hand. 

lender the budding trees and young Spring sky* 

The watchful silence held us in its tlirall. 

Kune in the graveyard lived but you and I ; 

The iteaper who is Death had gathered alj. 

But just before they passed ctcrnsUIy 
They kissed. The kiss is but a soul set free. 

(Mrs. Ruth Rogers, 718, Pringles, Quilmes F. C. Sud, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic.) 

MOTHI*:RHOf)D. 

In some fair garden that the wrest wind seeks, 

A rose has died ; 

I saw its .soul upon niv bab3''s cheeks 
At eventide. 

In some bright by-wa^' (d the steadfast skies, 

A star's gone out ; 

I watch the love-light in my bab5'’s eyes 
And never doubt. 

In .some far lorner of the earth's embrace, 

A man forgets ; 

I mark the shadows on my bab_\ 's face 
As each sun sets. 

But never has there been a babe like mine — 

Kor will there be ; 

Tliuugh roses fade and stars for others shine 
And men go free. 

(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Ho^\vall. Cheshire.) 

TW(^ DREAMS DWELL IN HER EYES. 

Tw'o dreams dwe ll in her eyes, 

I cannot .see them there. 

But bow’, in humble wise, 

My head in prayer. 

Two songs sing in her eyes. 

I cannot hear them sing. 

But ah, I liold my breath 
W^ith listening. 

(Mary ('arolyn Davies, 2O05. Henveiuie Av., Berkeley, 
California, P.S.A.) 

P()I*PI ES. 

The T.ittle Ones are lierc again : I saw tliein at the dawn ; 

They floated, rubv-red, Ix-lore the laugliter-luviiig wind 
And took with nodding heads the sun which stoops to gild the 
corn. 

And gently swiij'cd like lanleriih lliat the night has left bcliind. 

Oh, many arc the loveil triends I've waited for in vain, 
lUit ever, as the JMuon ol Leaves goes softly on her waj'. 
These iinforgetliil ones return lo greet tlie wro(ld again, 

When all the larks are singing, and the air is rich with hay. 

Oh Little Oiu-s, I’ve waited with 1113' window open wide. 

To catch the first bright flash ol 3'ou among the waving 
w'hcat ; 

To see tJie gay red riot spread along the countryside. 

And hear k w'his])crcd welcome lo my welcoine-si>eeding 
feet. 

And yet this harmon3' of inirlli is not for me alone ; 

For when the dreamy da3'light fades, and closes like a flower, 
1 know tliat fairies* glinting wings among the poppies drone. 
And there's dancing in the cornfields for a magic moonlit hour. 

But when the sunny sorcerer has turned tlic green to gold ; 

And o'er the arc of burnished lull the harvest moon liangs low. 
While, jo3'ing in the gleaming fields beneath the skies out- 
Tolled, 

The reapers down tlxc dusky lane are clianting as they go — 

There conies to me a faint farewell, by winds of evening sped. 
Which vainly seek to pipe their song amo^ the fallen com. 
But tlio’ the merry carnival of poppy-time is fled, 

The Little Ones will keep their tryst another summer dawn ! 

(Christine Denison Smith, lo. Bond Street, Wakefield, 
Yorks.) 



DEATH GLORIFIED. 

. Death is made beautiful, for thou art do«a(], 

O my beloved, dearer than my life ! 

Shall I not meet death radiantly, lovc-lcd 
To theeward, when I leave the toil, the strife ? 

Sliall I not know thee tlien, shall not I see. 

With death-changed eyes, earth’s best iiiiiiiortal-t hanged-- 
I, all unworthy now, yet linked with thee 
By thine own love eternal, unestranged ? 

My soul that feared the darkness, fears not now. 

For where thou art there is no room for fear ; 

When my last earthly hour shall pass, speak thou-' 

Just touch my hand and whisper, " I am here ’ *' 

(John A. Bellcliambers, 120, Ilighgate Hill, N'.) 

We specially commend also the lyrics written by 
Gloria (\Abodbriflge). Elgin H. Ray (Indiana), Syned 
(Johannesburg). S. Gertrude Ford (Bournemouth), 
Ruby Lamont (Utah), C. Roy Price (Wellington), Alicia 
Picard (Vancouver, B.C.), Agnes H. Baird (South Nor- 
wood), G. A. C. MacKinley (I*erth), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Brighton), A. L. McGrcevy (Minnesota). R. S. 
Pollard (Manchester), E. 1). Bangay (('liesbam). Earl L. 
Shaub (Indiana), Isond (Wexford), T. A. King (Birming- 
ham), Lilian Gillespie (Sutton), Russell Green (Oxford), 
Ivan Adair (Dublin), Sara R. Sclilesingor (('olorado), 
Dorothy H. Malley (Sutton), E. P. (Fife), Florence Tylee 
(Bath), Venie Do Witt Rowell (Ontario), Montclare 
(Cricklewood), Ilylda C. ('oh* (Kilmacolin), M. A. de 
Ford (Boston. U.S.A.). S. S. (Boiirncmoutli). S. I'attabh- 
cram (Madras), E. (r. Moore (East (irinsted), Judith 
Beamslev (Bradhird), Oueenie Scott-IIopper (Whitley 
Bay), Erl (Durham), I). L. Mann (Malden, Mass., U.S.A.), 
IV'ggy Grant (Burley), A. Middleton (Massachusetts), 
Josei)hine Turck Baker (Evanston, 111., U.S.A.), Celia 
Dullin (Belfast), Basanos (Ilarlesden), Minnie AiidcTson 
(Montrose), Margaret B. McFarlane (Glasgow), W’. J. 
Elliott (Coplhorne), Leslie-Leigh Ducros (New Orleans), 
Doroth}’ M. Colinan (Burgess Hill), Senex (Ilniinster), 
Elsie S. Mead (Burnley), Ilenry S, Ramsey (Jcanett(‘, 
Pa., l'.S..'\.), Ilarrie Selwas (Belfast), Violet D. Chapman 
(F^uriiham), Howard Booth (Shelheld), M. Snow (Oxford), 
C.onstance Goodwin (Clapham Common), M. M. J-ee (\'ir- 
ginia), Ewart Ricliardson (Middlesbnuigh), ('. \'ere 
Aniu'sley (Norbury), R. L. D. (Kansas), L. Taylor 
(Dalston), E. N. Simons (Shelheld), J-illa G. ]\IcKav 
(Auckland), H. M. Barrow (Hastings), Chart Pitt 
(Washington, U.S.A.). Evelyn Simms (Brighton), F. N. 
Wood (Hull), Marjorie Owston-Booth (Anerley), Alice 
(h)re-Jones (Queensland), (L Cani])bell (Baldwin- 
ville, N. J.),^Don Munday (Vancouver), Jean Bird 
(W. Perth, W^ Australia), Marion L'ownes (.Melbourne), 
1). A. Russell-Gregg (Bridgwater), A. Jlowartli (t'ape 
Town), A. H. Brodic (.\lta, ('anada), Erik Adiorn 
(Maine, U.S.A.), Lex (Tanjorc, S. India), A. IL .Mctiill 
(Kentucky), J. H. Ireland (Baltimore), W'. T. Tolley 
(Natal), Elsie Hughes (Toronto), R. 1\ Irving (Taunton, 
l^S.A.), O. Kutzman (Oueenshnul), Dorotliy Evans 
(Arizona), Cheync Farnie (XewZealaiid), J.Ford (Oxford), 
A. E. Paterson (Finsbury I’ark), L. H. J’. (Liverpool), 
Marion Downes (IMelboiirne), Mrs. Muriel Fraser (Burma), 
Anna G. Lang (Cardiff), Arcadia (J£dinburgh), Hester 
Viney (Swanage), W^ S. Hiigel (Indiana), Miss Lindsay 
(Edinburgh), Hildebrand (Harrow), J. E. Douglass 
(Ohio), Bess P. Fletcher (Los Angeles), ]\rary Ratteii- 
bury (Queensland), W. A. Sumanasekera (Ce>lon), 
Nancy l-ister (Natal), Martha C. Davis (Colorado). 
H. T.' Rich (New York), M. Forrest (Brisbane), A. Howe 
(Adelaide), A. C. W^elsh (Victoria), Edith Smith (Ayr), 
J. S. Lawson (Edinburgh), lieginald Cray (Darlington), 
G. E. W^ard (Tufnell Park), Norma E. Smith (Halifax. 
N.S.). Florence L. Olsen (Melbourne), Martha P. Bos- 
well (Carolina), Bertha Youngblood (Texas), Charlotte 
M. Post (Massachusetts). F. J. Popham (Dumfries), 
Betsy Brandt (Haarlem, Holland), Aramis (Glasgow), 
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E. L. Roberts (Shefheld), Mrs. K. D. Shaw (Ivybridge), 
J. S. Bailey (Earls Barton), S. H. Jliabvala (Bombay). 
May Louise Lee (California), Mrs. Fenwick Williams 
(Montreal), J. W^ (iraham (Jamaica), G. M. Capper 
(Toronto). Edmund Howard (Putney), Roslyn 
(Auckland), T. Banks (Colchester), Isabel Davies 
(Liverpool), Dorothy Jacobs (Hampstead), Doris 
Dehii (Bromlev), K. Sanjiva Kamath (Madras), M. C. 
Lufkin (Dorset), F. P. Plummer (Ontario), Harriet 
E. Boss (California). Elizabeth T. Green (California), 
C. E. S. (('ilasgow), A. B. Watt (Alberta, Canada), 
John North (Aberystwyth), M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), 
(iwyn Elton (High Barnet). E. C. L. (Birmingham). Bessie 
Hawkins (Bath), S. B. Irene Bell (Highgate). M. C. 
(Herne). Irma L. Wallace (Milwaukee), E. K. (Blai^ 
gowrie), \V. F. Smith (Oliio), SI. Kcvell (Dorset), Joseph 
t'ampbcll (Dublin), 1). J. Darlow (Corsham), D. W. 
Johnson (Ontario), Atlios (Glasgow). 

IT.— The Prizes of Five Guineas for the best original 
sonnet on anj' famous event in English history, 
and Two Guineas foi the second best are 
resiKTtively awarded to Robert Whitaker, of 
Los Gatos, California, U.S.A. , and to C. Roy 
I‘rire. of Fernleigh, Wellington, Somerset, for 
the following : 

ICNCEAXD’S DAY. 

There it* no il.'iv of all tlio swinging year 

Thcit IS n.)t Witten large* on Knglancrs scroll : 

No tlav that has iu)t mothered some great soul, 

Or Uid the laurel on some brave man’s bier. 

All hours were hallowTd if our eves were clear 
Tn read their reronN, or to take true toll 
Of every mtion that makes JCnglaiid whole. 

Of all heroic living now and here. 

Xot vesterdav, when Waterloo was won, 

Nor, dav when Harold fell on Hiistings’ field, 

Nur yet the people’s hour at Runnymede ; 

Hut haigland b day, hei day of mightiest deed. 

The brightest hour emblazoned on her shield 
Ts this, iin\eiling now beneath Hie Min. 

RoBhUT WlIITAKFR. 

I.IHKRATION OF TIIK I'RKSS TX L\(;L.\NT> 

Now js the inoineiit when the work of one 
Far-seeing, learless, bold with friend and foe, 

Comes to liillihiient. Now may all men know 
The minds ol all men. Open to the sun 
Of luimtin wisdom, need the soul of none 
Now f.ide in bain-ii ground. Rut as weeils grow 
As weU tis llowers m boundless sunlight, so 
Not wilhoiil stray mgs sluill the goal be won. 

This Milton knew, yet hesitated not ; 

lie saw till* indniflual knowledge stray 

'riiroiigli the 'vnrld's Jields, leaving the blighted wheat 

Tn rot upon the ground, but gat liering what 

Was ileaii and golden. 'J'Jieu it look its way 

With the world’s harvest to the judgment seat. 

C. Roy Pkice. 

Wc also select fur printing : 

ttif: dkath of rjxki-:t. 

DliClvMIIER 20 IH, II 70. 

Who hold the torch, o’er History’s tangled scene ? 

Who but the souls, liravc Recket, like tliiiic own. 

That ha\c not feared to stand aloft, alone 
To one high purpose sworn, with vision keen, 

Not to be turned by liribe, threat, gibe — nor e’en 
The 0'crnia.slenng art ot Love, that quits its tlirone 
To change the monarch's for tlie suppliant's lone-- 
Nor craven counsel, whcnci* should strength have been. 

Wc sec thee, in yon twilight fane, at bay . . . 

Four swords ! Four million swords had ne’er brought low 
The dauntless soul that towered its foes before — 

For one high Ihirpose' sake, that in its day 
Dared all the world’s allegiance to forego. 

And therefore hast it now for evermore ! 

(Quceilic Scott-Hop])cr, 25, The Crescent, ^VllitIey Bay, 
• Northumberland.) 
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THK PLAGUK OF IX>NI)ON, Urfij. 

What awful ]iresencc broods o'er mart and street, 

Whose voiceless niiRlit has stilled the Babel cry 
Of this tumultuous city, and men’s feet 

Wake lagging echries where gay crowds went by ? 

Can this lie r..ondon- - like to one who sleeps, 

With windows 'neath the rra/y eaves all blind. 

Moveless for dread of lliat dark shade which creeps 
Through misty alley and tlirougli noisome wynd ; 

Or e'en in open ways doth lie in wait 

For furtive steps that down the middle go, 

Between the tumbled roofs when day grows late, 

And down the street the wiiggons rumble slow. 

Cod speed their souls ! For them no mass is said. 

But the hoarse canticle : “ Bring out your dead ! ” 

(Christine Denison Smith, lo. Bond Street, Wakeheld, 
Yorks.) 

1 RELAND--A NATION. 

OUR ERNK IS FREE. 

No longer mourning by her niLsty Sea 
The changeling Daughter of the Faery West, 

But joyously in Bridal splendour drest. 

She waits her faithful lover. Liberty, 

No wealth of stored gold, nor gems hath she 
But the Dear Christ hath seen, and loved, and blest 
Her travail, grief, and tears ; at His behest. 

Her woes, for aye, her rarest gems shall be. 

And now for love, and for sweet kinship's sake 
Cometh her gracious Sisterhood to bring 
A silver sweetness- harp-strung liarmony ; 

Again her Ancient Bardic (!hoirs awake- - 

The Dauntless Dead- the martyr, saint, and King, 

While list’ning Angels whisper " Erne- is Free " 

(A. Howe, Way College, S. Australia.) 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES, 183.^. 

“ How shall the free-born keep their faith, and gro^y 
In Lilierty when at their gates there he 
Fast hound in iron and in misery 
A subject race, whose c-olonr works their woe ? 

Shall not this evil, cherished, overthrow 
C)ur pride, this rotting taint fd slavery 
Blight our Inir fruit of many a < eiitiirv 
01 watchful toil ? Can we he juire who know 
The hateful thing, yet sutler it to st«ind i " 

The nation listened to the call supreme ; 

England arose, and stretched her mighty hand. 

No more to spoil or slay but to redeem. 

And took as her chief glory light to sjiread 
And Freedom, o'er tlic nations of the dead. 

(F. W. ilarnamara, Cambridge.) 


THIC CONfJLEST OF THE ARMAD.A. 

Surely the cloud'-, were <jjir allies ; the stars 
Fought in their courses for us, and the winds ; 

The seas ; that mightier power which is the mind's. 

And Freedom, she who brooks not bonds or liars ; 

Freedom, the warnor queen w'liosc gems are scars. 

Who, to this dav, her island fortress finds 
Impregnable ; whose eye no war-cloud blinds 
To her white goal, where lade the fires of Mars. 

So fought our England then ; so figliteth she 
To-day, still true to her appointed part : 

To hold wath Of can in confederacy 

The high place whence the springs of I’cacc shall start; 

To hold it in the name of labcrty, 

Arinoiired with her invulnerable heart. 

(S. Gertrude Ford, Heather Cottage, Bengal Koad, 
Winton, Bournemoutli.) 

TO ENGLAND. 

In 1914. 

Across the sundering wastes of surging sea 
The sons and daughters of thy one-time foe 
Send greeting to the truest land they know. 

Brave England, see our hands outstretched to thee. 

As thou dost arm for sacred liberty, 

Tq guard thine honour and thy sacred vow 
From violence of foes who face you now 
And iqake the stricken land of Belgium free 1 


Thy victory was won in that great hour 
When England's name was held inviolate; 

Thy Knights brought chivalry to perfect flower. 

And armed thy heart against the shafts of hate. • ' 

God gaud thy sons, and in thy holy fight 

God guide thee, and may Ciod defend the Right! 

(Ella M. Elliott, 296, Loomir Street, College Hill, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.) 

S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

To break the insolent t\Tant's bitter pride 
And leave irreverent lordship's power forespent. 

To bring all humble men to sweet content. 

And give them Freedom for their timid bride 
Was Becket's painted dream : and the full tide 
Of spreading Hope from out his cloister went 
To lift the frightened cottiers of Kent. 

And swcc]^ them on and upward to his side. 

The dream ! But ah, the dire reality. 

Tlie evening sun the sculptured Rood made dim 
Where earth's unwearied watcher ever waits. 

A flash of armour down the sacristy. 

Blood all bespatlercd on the chancel-gates. 

And the long dream of Paradise for him. 

(E. J. Martin, S. Mary’s I\'irsonago, Savile Town, Dews- 
bury.) 

THE INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING. 

(Caxtox, 1477.) 

Xo jiroiid vain-glorious pomp, or bright array 
Of arms or Imttle heralded the dawn 
Of that great triumph . wherein w'ere nsborn 
Knowledge and Freedom, and the iron sway 
t>f Ignorance was lianishcd, and the veil 
Enshrouding Truth and Wisdom torn in twain, 
laght dawn'd on Chaos ; as in mortal pain 
The arch fiend lied ; and Iroin Iils hosts a wail 
Ot dire distress arose*. Athwart the sky 
A new- sun glimmer’d ; as Truth’s roseate rays 
Flush'd the dim dawn ; and T-ibcrty on high, 
lirealhcd forth her benediction. Tlic Fair Nine 
Deign’d holv msjnration and higli praise, 

Anel Revelation thundered truths Divine. 

(\\'. Tlifodcire Toiler, '* Ale.xandra House,” Esseiiwood 
Koad, Jjerea, Durban, Natal.) 

We also selei't lor sjMM'ial eoninieiidatioii I lie Sonnets 
written by Alicia Picard (\ aneouver), Charles Wileorks 
(Hindley), W. S. Hiigel (Indiana), K. C. Lansdown (Bir- 
mingham), Theba (Glasgow), L. H. Kightsell (North 
Carolina), S. S. (Bournemouth), E. H. Simons (Sheffield), 
Nomada; Harry Eyden (St. Helens), Margaret Warren 
(Moffat), H. Booth (Sheffield), J-. Haweis (V'ancoiiver), 
Kathleen Kevin (Belfast), Edward Kinnon (Hull), 
Laura Benet (Georgia), h'ielding Lewis; A. Eleanor 
Pinninglon (Brighton), Mrs. Fenwick Williams (Mon- 
treal), Cheyen Farnie (South Canterbury, N. Z.), Senex- 
(Ilminster), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow), Ada M. 
Hudson (Brighton), Marjorie Crosbie (Herne), O. H. C. 
(Sheffield), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), George Saville 
(Brockley), George V. A. McCloskey (New York), Quihai 
(Edinburgh), Wilfrid Mailler (W^averley, N.S.W^), 
Britton R. Strangways (Toronto), J. G. (Liverpool), A. M. 
Williams (Glasgow), R. (irav (Darlington), Khati (Lon- 
don, N.W.), H. M. Winter (Dublin), J. W. Marshall 
(Durham), G. M. Northcott (Colwyn Bay), Marcella 
Whitaker (Dewsbury), Charles Wliitwell (Wanstead), 
A. W^ Jay (Devonport), John J. Culley (Southend), 
Irma L. Wallace (Milwaukee), C. Florence Haire (Clones), 
Percy J. Piggott (Cheltenham), W. J. Macnamara 
(Dublin), Esperanto (Cardenden), Hester Viney (Swanage), 
A. Lorraine (Teddington), D. T. Whalley (Bunbury, 
W. Australia), (L Thring (Dunmow), W. Williams (Ponty- 
pool), E. C. (Norwood), C. W. Snow (Utah)« Sailor 
(Edinburgh), J. M. Greene (Dorchester,. U.S.A.), R. C. 
Godfrey (Milville, U.S.A.), A. H. Chandler (Cocagne, 
N.B.), Mrs. J. B. Harrison (Victoria), Jeanie Lewth- 
waite (Bangor), Eblana (Edinburgh), May Jenkinson 
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(Tulse'Hill), Marguerite (Wednesbury), Culunas (Pitts- 
. worth, Queensland), Mrs. J. B. Green (California), 
Annie McElrevy (Calgary), Fikirnae (Edinburgh), H. L. 
Messenger (Blue Island, 111., U.S.A.), G. F. Simiison 
(Manchester), H. R. Smith (Newcastle), H. Elrington 
(Dublin), Frances Crocker (Queensland), Margaret H 
Andrews (Washington). 

III.— The Prizes of Five Guine.\s for the be-st original 
Humorous Poem and Two Guineas for the 
second best are resjwctively awarded to Mrs. 
Lilian \\’ooster Greaves, of Wongan Hills, West 
Australia, and to Florence Tylee, of 20 , Henrietta 
Street, Bath, for the following : 

THK FAUMEK'S DAUGHTJCK. 

{Lines written on seeing Thk Bookman pnee offer in Hie 
Australian paper ** Life") 

(iucsb ril stick to washing; di.shcs, 

Swccpinf', cookiiif;. darninj; socks - 
llavinj; literary wishes 

Gives a j>irl too iiiany shocks. 

1 tliink thoiij>hts just hko those bookmen ; 

Dream sw'cet dreams from morn to night. 

I see folks just hkc their spook-men 
In the evening’s ghostiv light. 

I’d have loved a life of learning. 

But, whene’er 1 go about 
With the tires ot genius burnuig, 

Then the kitchen lire goes out 

“ Look here, sis. we’re two great ninnies > ” 

'Phus niy brother veslerdav*- 
” W’orkmg hard when golden guineas 
Here arc fairly flung away. 

" I’rize for Ivric ! prize hir sonnet ! 

1*1 izc lor humorous verses too! 

Sei/e a ])aper— -scribble on it — 

Suit for me, and dress for you. 

“ Come, ka's try it 1 sjiy, Mary, 

What's a lyric. an\liow .*• — 

So I got the flictioiiiirv. 

.Nnd lorgot to milk the cow. 

" Sonnets must be made to order ; 

h'oiirteen lines, ami put jii^l so , 

Like m ytnir embroidery bonliT, 

Or a pictiirc-lramc, ytni know. 

" Where’s the ' K<»yal Road to Kliyimiig ? * 

Lyrics must be musical- ■ 

ICbbing, flowing, singing, chiming, 

With a gentle ri.se ami lall." 

So wc scribbled till the dark it 
Closed around, and day was gone. 

Mother home again from market ! 

Dinner wasn't even on ! 

Father swore a score of sonnets. 

Several miles ol lyric too- - 
Guess I’ll earn iiiy frocks and bonnets 
Just as other daughters <1o. 

Lilian Woostur (fKkavus. 

THE HEAKEKS. 

The Preacher }ireaclied, and tUc' folks in the jk'ws 
Most completely endorsed his views. 

He said how prone was man to sin, 

And, listening hard with a pious grin 
John Penniildook noddeil his head- - 
** It’s very true,” to himself he said, 

** There’s a word of a sort for Timolliv Gray, 

I hope from my heart he’s here to-day." 

The Preacher preached, and he said with jia.i! 

Tl^t women were often foolish and vain. 

And given, alas I to great excess, 

In adorning themselves with costly dress. 

And Csiroline Smith, in her last year's hat. 

Thought *’ A very good thing that she heard that, 

Such a stuck-up goose ! and she’s dyed her hair, 

While her hat no sensible girl would wear,’’ 


The T’reachcr preached, and the people heanl, 

And many a heart to grief w'as stirred 
As he warned tliciii against tlic greed of gold. 

And spoke of those who to need were cold. 

'■ And uh ! " mused one, *’ he must surely mean 
That niggardly miser old Jacob Green ’’ — 

And hi.s face with a generous glow was lit 
As he dropped in the alms-liag a threepenny bit. 

The .sermon ended, and all the throng 
Agreed that it wasn’t a bit too strong - 
" For some,” they said, " are so hard to touch. 

It is regally not easy to say too much.’’ 

“ A gram] discourse, I sincerely trust 

'Twill do some ol Iheiii good.” "Oh! iiiy dear it must'* 
So. with kindly thoughts for neighbours astray. 

The Hearers went on their homeward way. 

Flokknck Tylee. 

Wf also select lor jirinting : 

TO LlZZllC. 

Beneath your haughty frown I faint, I lall. 

Ah' brain grows dizzv ; 

(A touch ol Shelley, lliat ! but after all, 

I though 1 of it as well ) I fain w'oiild sing 
Your jirai e in polished ver.se ; I eke would string 
A i«ige ot sucli-likf' rliyine.s as Iced love’s flame. 

Tliesc woiilfl I do, bore you some other name 
Than ].i/zie 

What’s 111 a iiaiiu' ? In Sliake.s]K'are's brave conceit 
A rose, my Lizzie, 

Bv any other naim* would smell a.s sweet ; 

But hold • A cabbage rose, if tliis were true. 

Would VIC it with a Caroline Fe-stout, 

Smith would on a Siiivtlic* unliimhing look, 

\iid proud woiilfl be a thef when called a took — 

But is he ? 

The truth is this. In nomenclature’s art, 

]My jieerless T.izzie, 

’iis rhvmr that ])lav< the most important |iart. 

For instann*. were \ou christened Antoimdtc 
I might compare your eyes to spaikling jet. 

But as it IS uh ' cruel cirrii instance - 
1 iiiu«>t (Icsdihe ,\our anh. thfiiigh tender, glance 
As " <[iii//y ” 

1 l.iiii w'oidd sing lh(‘ gli>ry ol >(»ur Jiair, 

Yea, Iriilv, Li/zu , 

Xml witii j)oeti( .siibtlclv (onijiaie 

Your flowing locks unto .i sea that hives 

Yfiur shell like* e.iis w'lth iippleil .Man el waves. 

Tins w'fHilil I do. did not the Muses iiioik, 

And .spill me on the adjectival rock 
Ol " trizzN ” 

'I his IS the enri I (.an no longer keeji 
Invention busy. 

.Xcross the jiage my halting ninnbcrs creej), 

\ii(l though I loved you. fazzie, goodness knows, 

.X poet Crinnot woo in vulgar jirosc. 

My pas*oion w'ane'i , my tuneful lyre is diiiiib ; 

1 mu'.L revive myself w'lth draughts of scjine- 
Tliing fizzy. 

(('laude W. fundy, ii. riianlrey Road, West Bridgford, 
Xottingliam.) 


THE OITIMIST. 

'Pile picnic Iroin our Suiida> -school went down-a road jus* now ; 
There was six biake-loads .singing songs, and makin* such a row. 
An’ wdicii the\ saw me wailin’ here they waved so nice an’ kind, 
They all wa.s ieclm* sorry -like to see me lef lichind. 

There’s goin’ to be an ocean wave, an’ lots o’ boats tliat swing, 
An' they’ll jilay tig an’ niits-in-May, an’ run roun’ in a ring. 
There’s goin’ to lx* a peanut hunt-- you cat all wot \'OU find, 
Oli-h, they’ll be liavin’ lovely' fun while 1 am lef’ behind. 

1 had a new blue dress to w'car, 1 liad a hat with lace 
(A Ix'ttcr one than (rcrtv Smith’s. I told her to her face). 

An’ then I tell an' cut iny leg the rag's all twined an' tw-ined, 
An’ at Hill liack it’s red with blood -an’ .so I’m lef’ behind. 

We all w'as goin’ to run a race, the other girls an’ me, 

I know I could have beat the lot an’ come first easily ; 

But racin' makes you awful tired. I think p’r’haps I don't mind 
A-sittin* here alone. Maybe I’m better lef’ behind. 
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My Gran’ma curled niy hair so nice with papers, rows an* row\s. 
All up the front my dress was trimmed with licaps o* little bows ; 
But picnics aren't "the pLicc at all to wear a dress that kind, 

Of course it's better in the box, kep* clean an’ lef behind. 

I shan't cry, not a little bit, I'm reely, truly filad. 

Them horses did look awful wild a-riisliin* by like mad, 

An' when they all pit back lo-niplil T shan't be s’p’riscd to find 
They've all been brought back dead but me, wofs safe here, 
Icf’ behind. 

An' when they all o' them is dead an' no one lef but me, 

Won’t e\ervbody treat me nice, an' ask me out to tea ! 

An’ then their mothers all will say, " Well, dear me, never mind. 
The recly lucky little girls is them wot’s lef liehind.” 

(Lilia Gormhiiillo McKay, Sarawai Street, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 


TO GWKXDOLINE. 

Do you remember, Gwendoline, 

Our primal meeting, and the fuss 
Your mistress made w'hen, laughter-swayed, 

I dubbed your name ridiculous ? 

Your rolling eyes and jealous mien 
Did not attract me, Gwendoline. 

Dislike was mutual ; you, it seems 
Mistrusted most my dexter sock. 

With doggy grit you’ went for it 
Nor would your steely jaws unlock. 

The scars w»here your white teeth have been 
Arc ever wdth me, Gwendoline. 

We made it up— a sort of truce 
That savours of hyiiocnsy. 

When she is by you cease to eye 
My neither limbs below the knee. 

Whilst meek against the wjill is seen 
My oaken cudgel, (Jwendoline. 

Yet how I hate you, and would hail 
Your dear decease with holy joy ' 

Y’ca, but for shame w'ould speed ihe same. 

Thou source and fount of all annoy ' 

When man and maid you come between 
How can you wonder, Gwcndcjline. 

F*)r we have quarrelled. I, enraged. 

Left her in tears this afternoon. 

Protesting still I never will 
Include you in our honeymoon. 

If she give.s w’av you're all .serene : 

If not - -go softly, (iwcndolme ! 

(Ardlibald J. A. Wilson. “ ('anigou,” Oakhurst Avenue, 
Rondeboscli, Cajic Town ) 

DELIA. 

(A.V I'N REALISED lUEAL.) 

Her figure is h'l.some and .slender. 

Her cheeks arc a delicate rose. 

Her eyes (they are bliicj can be roguish or tender — 

You couldn't descrilie them in prose. 

She has dinqdcs (a pair), and the curliest hair. 

She can coax like a iiractised coquette; 

She 15 sweet and .■ irn o.-e. and no end of a dear . . . 

But 1 haven't discovered lier yet ! 

Her wit is both pointed and ])o1islud — 

Should you argue with Diilin beware ' 

You will find all your fallacies neatly demolished. 

And dissolved in the thinnest of air. 

She can cook, she can sew, she knows how to throw,' 

She pays when she lo.ses a bet ; 

She's a sport from her toes to the tip of her nose . . 

But I liaven’t discovered her yet. 

She’s not at all languid or fragile ; 

At golf she can dnve like a man ; 
a fiartaer at timnis she's nippy and agilt‘ ; 

At hockey she's right in the van. 


From lier head to her heels she is “ fit," and at meals 
Her friends have no reason to fret — 

Cold mutton would fail to make Delia quail . . . 

But I haven't discovered her yet. . ' 

An ardent admirer of Kipling 
(This trail in a woman is rare !) 

She looks with contempt 'on the monocled stripling. 

The " nut ” and the " blood " of Mayfair. 

She’s packed full of .sense and devoid of pretence, 

A friend she will never forget; 

And, finally, she has a weakness for Me . . . 

BUT I HAVEN’T DISCO VEKKD HEJt YET 1 

(E. L. Roberts, Kenwood Bank, Sheffield.) 

We also select for special commendation the verses 
written bj' Richard Ixw Dawson (Kansas, U.S.A.), 
Stevenson MacGill (British Guiana), R. S. Pollard 
(Manchester), L. Harold Booker (Ohio), E. A. Potter 
(Birmingliam), Christine D. Smitli (Wakefield), Kers. 
Peniles (London, S.W. Charles Powell (Manchester), 
W. J. McComlie (Hull), C. Fryer (Woodhridge), 
Peart (Tottenham), W. J. Collycr (Reading), V. D. 
Chapman (Burnham), J. Y Bailey (Gloucester), R. B. J. 
(Ealing), ^ecnie Scott-Hopper (Whitley Bay), G. D. 
Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Will Herford (West Point. 
I^.S.A.), Julia W. Greenwood (London, W.), R. D. 
German (('ardiff), Merlin Doinbej' (Liveqiool), George 
Edward Gee (Washington, I 1 .S.A.), I'red Fulton (Napier, 
New Zealand), F. Sartorius (Edinburgh), R. W. King 
(Catford), F. A. Hellawcll (Nowhiggin), Dorothy Plimp- 
ton (Munster Park), Mur>' Keith (St. Albans), Perey 
I..ennoc (Hertford), Da\'id Stothart (Edinhurghl, Howard 
Booth (Sheffield), Robert \'eitch (Penicuik), Fewsee 
(Worthing), Minnie Anderson (Montrose), 1). M. Raw- 
clifle (Haigh), Cosmos (Edinburgh), 11. M. Barrow 
(Hastings), A. J. A. Wilson (Cape Town), Mary C. Davies 
(California), Juditli Beamsley (Bradford), Don'ie 
(Sutton), Snow Longley (Los Angeles), Jean Bird (W. 
Australia), Marion C. Alston (Glasgow), A. R. Munday 
(Vancouver), Herman B. Ritz (Hobart), R. ('. Connell 
(Kennington), JamiK* (California), A. C. Safel (Phila- 
delphia), A. H, Hughes (Lee), G. P. Viett (Norfolk, 
U.S.A.), M. S. Grupj) (Washington), N. Raghunathan 
(Madras), Mrs. Fenwick Williams (Montreal), .A. AI. 
Reid (Motherwell), Aliss Barrow (Clapham), W. L. 
Stidger (San Francisco), J. M. Greer (Kournemoiith), 
Katham (Kendal), G. F, A. Salmon (Penzjiiiee), A. R 
('rever (California), C. H. Berry (Anoka, I'.S.A.), J. W. 
Graham (Jamaica), M. P. S. (Sunderland), George Meek 
(Dunedin), Syhilla Sterling (Glenfarg), Mary E. Hendcr- 
shot (Okla, I’S.A.), R. Stokoe (Newbury), E. Crilly 
(Camden Town), T. K. Jenkins (New A’ork), D. j. 
Ilickey (Edinburgh), Sakdm (Glasgow). 

We should like to add that some of the ]ioeins we 
have been unable to print are as gowl as some of those 
we have jmntcd, and that lark of sjiace has prevented 
us from jiuhlisliing full lists of all those rom]K‘titors 
whom the judges have honourahlv mentioned ; we have 
had room only for the names included in the first of tlir 
three classes into which the " hononrahle mentions ” 
have been divided. Some of the poems submitted for 
the Lyric Competition were disqualified because they 
were liot lyrics : several were sonnets, others were purely 
didactic verse, and others ballads that were in no sense 
Ij'rical. Some dozen of the sonnets for the second 
Coinjietition (one a very good one) had to be disqualified 
because they had no relation to any event in English 
history. 
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ANOTHER BERGSON BOOK* 

There are two methods of presenting in a popular form 
the work of an author who may be considered too abstmsc or 
too voluminous for the receptivity, at any rate without 
introduction, of the average intellect. One is selective, the 
garnering of important and typical passages ; the other is 
digestive. As to which is the better method, it mainly 
depends, of course, on the intermediary, at the mercy of 



Fhoto bv Geisihei, Fans Henri Bergson. 

From Hi'iin Ueigbuii " (Mji iiiillaii). 


whose honesty, industry and intelligence the reader must 
perforce be content to put himself. Other things being 
equal, however, granting, that is to say, the aih^quacy of the 
interpreter, the second, or digestive, method is probably the 
more satisfactory, as it is undoubtedly the more diflicult. 
It is too much to expect of any writer, whose aim is not 
primarily artistic, that his work should contain no super- 
fluities or repetitions, but still a man who is reasonably 
master of his tools generally puts something of significance 
into all his .sentences. In .selection, therefore, it is almost 
impossible to avoid the omission of matter essential to the 
argument ; and, with the best will in the world to be 
impartial, it is fatally easy, indeed almost inevitable, for the 
selector to lay undue stress on that side of his author's 
thought which strikes the most responsive '-hord in himself, 
and so to distort his meaning. On the other hand, with a 
clear head and sound sense of proportion, a very adequate 
precis may be made of the work of a thinker who is reason- 
ably consistent. 

* '* Henri Bergson : An Account of His Life and Philosophy." 
By Algot Ruhe and Nancy Margaret Paul. 5s. net. (Macmillan.) 


At any rate, both methods are extraordinarily fa.shion* 
able just at pre.scnl, and on no philosophical writer, with 
the possible exception of Nietzsche, are they more frccjuently 
employed than on M. Henri Hergson. I'hc de.sirability of 
these easy roads to knowledge is another question. On the 
one hand, it may be justly urgeil that there are plenty of 
intelligent people anxious for Hie culture which, according 
to Matthew Arnold, consisted in knowing " the best that 
has been thought and said in the world,” who really have 
not the time for reading an indefinite number of long and 
difficult books, and it seems a ]Jit}' that they should be 
altogether baulked in their excellent desires. On the other 
hand, there is the danger that the opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge at second hand and on easy terms, may induce 
scrappy habits of thought and reading, a loose grasp of 
many subjects wdiich is far less satisfying and less valuable 
than a firmer grasp of only a lew. It is a nice question, 
and here again much dcpentls on the intellectual quality 
of the interpreter. 

The author of this book on Bergson, indeed, who is the 
Swedish translator of the philosopher's works and has had 
the as.sistancc of one of the English translators of '*Matidre 
et Memoirt\" especially disclaims any intention of rendering 
superfluous the study of his originals. 

“ However closely niy book follows the thought of the philos- 
i»pher." he says, " it cannot ])ossib]y do justice to the far ampler 
exposition ol 'that thought which he has gnen 111 Ins own w'ords. 
It will, 1 hope, serve to bring nut in the minds of some who have 
already studied the great works ol this great thinker a clearer 
outline of what they have read, and will conlirm in them their 
hold on his intention and meaning It will also serve others 
pcrhajis as a more or less popular introduction to his thought 
and a work of occasional referenie i-fut it can never, 1 am 
glad to say. be supposed to render superfluous the study of 
" Time and Free Will," " Matter and Memory," and " Creative 
Evolution.” Mv great desire is that it may send every one who 
rcad.s it to thase books, whether for the tirst timi; or for another 
perusal, in a fresh understanding ol them To this end it is 
addressed ” 

iiy closely following Bergson's language, and by quoting 
at considerable length from his less accessible writings, 
Mr. Kuhe may be said to have combined the two methods 
discussed abo\c. Tlie result seems entirely adequate and 
should achieve the double purjiose set forth in the preface 
from which we have (juoted. 

Fkaxci.s Bickley. 

POSES AND PENMEN.* 

'J'his is a plea.sant ]iook of gossip about certain literary 
and social lights, whose bnlliancc has become dimmed 
through the dust of time. Mr. Vincent is an American 
with a tendrvsse f'lr the circumstance and mind-fare of 
a hundred years ago, when the world took fashion very 
seriously, arul men frequently ensured notoriety through 
poses. He introduces to us twelve celebrities, beginning 
with Beau Brummcl and concluding with genial and gentle 
('rabb Kobinsoii. All are not dandies, or, indeed, men 
of letters, but every one of the company had a reputation 
for written or spoken wit. With the beaux, the neat 
epigram or tarn of phrase was as necessary as the right 
fold of a neckcloth or the nice conduct of a cane. Mr. 
Vincent writes of his team as if he loved them. To their 
qualities he is kind ; and if to their faults he is not exactly 
blind, he at any rate hurries past the deficiencies with a 
most sympathetic despatch. 

Men of marked personality had probably a better chance 
of distinction in the unspacious days of George Regent 
than they have in these newspaper times. It was not 
enough to have merely sterling merit : one had to cultivate 
a particularity, if not an eccentricity. It was fully in the 
spirit of the times that Byron, before he started on the 

* " Dandies and Men of Letters." By Leon H. Vincent, 
xos. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 
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journey to Portugal and Spain which supplied local colour 
to " Childe Harold,’* designed for himself a splendiferous 
uniform unlike anything worn by tinker, tailor, soldier or 
sailor. To impress the '* common people " — ^who, alas, 
were too obligingly willing to be impressed — ^was one of the 
objects of those who were anxious for to shine in the 
sphere of fashion. Why otherwise did Dizzy cultivate 
those raven curls, those dangling chains, and elaborate 
attitudes ? To be a dandy, attracted attention, gossip, 
envy : it paid. Mr. Vincent is evidently as impressed 
with the graced and ways of his dandies as was mute, 
adoring Demos in the era before reform. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. Vincent’s book are 
what the old-fashioned dramatists called the “ asides.” 
He will airily abandon his subject, be it Tom Moore, or 
Count d'Orsay, or William Beckford. to chatter briefly 
about the peculiarities of us British, or the convenience 
of India paper for readable, pocketable books. He waxes 
eloquent on the ” virtuoso temperament,” and gravely 
advises his readers, if they would be rich, not to trouble 
about novel-writing, which merely brings notoriety and at 
best an ordinary fortune, but to " write a book which shall 
instruct married people how to make the best of their 
uncomfortable situation.” All this is passably entertain- 
ing ; though, really, we must protest against his breezy 
assertion that we in this estimable island live in mackin- 
toshes and thick-soled shoes. Mr. Vincent is at his 
best in this sort of joyous padding, because he is his own 
authority. Of his prime subject, these bloods and writers 
of the dead century, he has only one thing new to .say, and 
it is the suggestion — not a deep or unchallengeable sug- 
gestion at best ! — ^that dowry of ” Nightmare Abbey ” 
is a representation of Shelley's father. This is certainly 
straining the parallels, for old Timothy seems to have 
been thick-headed and unimaginative, but not the dark 
melancholiac of Peacock’s satirical burlesque. He balances 
the discovery, if such it be, by claiming Ilarry Foker as a 
dandy, which he wasn’t ; and by depriving 1-ady Rich- 
mond Ritchie of her title. He is, moreover, unjust to 
Tom Moore in suggesting that his barbed ridicule of the 
Prince Regent was ungrateful. Is he not aware of the 
splendid snub the First Gentleman in Europe gave Moore 
when the Prince at their meeting learnt that the poet’s 
father was not a member of a county family, but a Dublin 
grocer ? Moore had no reason to ” spare the man whose 
patronage thirteen years earlier had lifted him to the 
seventh heaven.” 

C. E. T-aw'rence. 


THE UNSEEN WORLD,* 

• 

For stories of the occult there is an immense public, 
but the equipped writers are few. Even the old-fashioned 
ghost story required a special touch, lacking which it 
was as insipid as cold porridge. Much more does the 
contemporary tale of the supernatural demand of the 
narrator a gift above the common, a temperament elusive 
and psychic. Such a w^ritcr is Algernon Blackwood. 
One realises in him a sensitivity to influences which do 
not affect the world in general, which have for it no exist- 
ence. which are yet coming to have. If the nineteenth 
century wras one of t(X> much doubt in things other than 
material, the tw^entieth threatens to be one of too much 
credulity in matters empirical. Mr. Blackwood disdains 
'to make appeal to the common love for the supernatural 
in its customary manifestations. >le has no model haunted 
houses and stock ghosts : ” The Castle of Otranto ” is 
no fortress for him. In his view clearly the great psychic 
forces are primarily the elements, Fire, ^\’ind and Water. 
The earth is all alive, and in that huge and varied life 
malignant and terrible forces are at work as well as those 
w'hich make for goodness and serenity. Terrible to him 
IS the life of the trees in darkness, ghastly are the silent 
watets. Yet there is light also in his twilight-land, and 

. * " Incrqdible Adventures.” By Algernon Blackwoodi 6s. 
(Macmillan*.) 


all is not foredoomed and accursed. For he writes of 
primitive supermen, creatures of fire with souls of flame, 
who worship the great central source of day with ritual 
dances, beings as elemental and violent as his Centaurs, 
or his Pan-men. Along with his passion for life he ha.!e a 
passion for language. For him the spoken or written 
word is a thing of tremendous and eternal force. With 
that little-known poet, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, he holds : 

” With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world's great cities. 

And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an Empire's glory. 

We. in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth. 

Built Nineveh with our sighing 
And Babel itself in our mirth." 

Persuasively he rc-states the old philosophic belief 
tliat the world is entirely what the individual thinks and 
believes — ^interpretation ; that the world is thinking and ' 
feeling, and uiile.ss the individual really thinks and believes 
that, he has no permanent world at all. It is a thesis 
which jiermits a great deal ol imagining, and Mr. Blackwood 
makes the fullest use of it. 

In the opening story oi the volume, " The Regeneration of 
Lord Ernie,” the theory is worked out that Powers of fire, 
the IMncipalities ol air, exist, and that humanity can know 
their qualities by ntnal initiation in a kind of Zodiacal 
dance, can absorb tin* tierce enthu.siasm of flame and the 
tireless energy ol wind. Such a miracle is worked in the 
degenerate Lord Ernie, wJio, through actual fire, evolves 
from the commonplace to a kind of statesman siqierman. ■ 
The story, ” The Damned,” is up to its ending a thing 
of ghastliness and dread almo.st intolerable. 'Fhe dead 
banker, Franklyii. and the living tvoman, Marsh, are 
figures as terrifying as Mr. Henry James’ sinister couple 
in ” The Turn of the Screw.” It is not suggested that 
Franklyn has led an evil life, but his prevailing idea on 
earth has been tliat of eternal damnation for the mass 
oi mankind, and hi.s obsession is transmitted after his 
death not alone to his wile and hi.s hou.sekeeper, but to 
the very fabric ol his house, wliich seems to harbour the 
damned. There is one little touch in the stoiy about the 
gnashing of teeth wliich has sheer fear with it. I'he best 
work of the book is contained in ” A Descent into Jigypl.” 
Here wc have horror as great as in the other Adventures, 
but it is subdued by sheer beauty of craftsmanship — 
the magic of words, (ietirgc Isley, the central figure f)f 
the story, is absoilied by Egypt, soul and brain ” the 
ancient Egypt lies waiting underneath” His 

s]>irit lives in the buried past of ICgypt while lie walks 
the wfirld a dead man. Here is a book which fulfils its 
title. 

A BOOK FOR THE DAY.* 

There is something of the spirit of an older England 
than ours, the England of Cliauccr — perhaps it would be 
more exact to say, of the spirit of Chaucer himself — ^in 
this volume. Agree or disagree as we may with what 
Father Vaughan has to say, all that he says compels our 
respect. And, much as w'e may differ from the preacher 
on points of detail, we could wish that his book were in 
the hands and minds of every one in this kingdom to- 
day. For the point of view from which these thirty 
essays have been written is a broad one, and the desire 
animating every line rings throughout with a sterling 
sincerity and a patriotism that goes clean through the 
trappings of convention to the things that matter, what- 
ever may be the station in life to which man or woman 
may be called. This point of view is that of one who 
feels his feet not on the shifting sands of time, but on 
facts that arc permanent for all time. One recalls St. 
Bernard, with his vision diverted from aJl that could 
distract his contemplation of the Immorti^, his soul over- 
burdened with the thought of the sins of the world. Father 
Bernard Vaughan has an aim in common with' that of the 

* ” What of To-day ? ” By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. 
7 S. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 
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recluse of Lake Leman. But liis vision is clearer, his 
nerve greater, his sympathy wider. It is not enough for 
Aim that he sees the light and may tread the right path. 
His concern is that his fellow-countrymen may follow the 
gleam, and, doing so collectively, make this island home 
of ours worthy of its great destiny. The volume has 
been written so that the financial proceeds may be given 
in aid of the Belgian refugees, and as our people have 
been touched as seldom they ha\'e been touched before 
by the noble example of King Albert, the author has with 
a sure instinct dedicated it to him. Of the thirty essays 
contained in it many deal directly Avilh the Avar — the 
subject uppermost in all hearts and minds to-day. But 
the Avar will come to an end, sooner or later. It is not 
enough that our cause is a righteous one. It does not 
suffice that avc fight it Avith clean hands. We must be 
sure of more Ilian the carrying out f)f our present good 
'resolutions for the period of its length, be that length 
long or comparatively short. Wa must sec to it that 
Ave purge oursclA’'es of many things and thoughts that 
occupied us, that divided us, that blinded us, in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of lio.stilities. We 
haA’C to examine the “ Xew S]Jirit *’ of Avhich so much 
has been heard. We have to learn once again, as again 
and ag.iin we haA'c had to recognise in the long past, that 
it IS out ot the old fields that the new corn conieth year 
by year. We have to see the crass fully of " lancy ’* 
religions, of spiritualism and its bvAvays, to recognise the 
sanctity of many an old-fashioned ideal, the reality of many 
a "commonplace” and many a " coiiA-enlion,” A\hat 
prayer implies, Avliat is Christianity, AA-hat is duty ; in 
lin<'. A\hy we are here and of Avliat real happiness consists. 
Fatlier Vauglian is nut pointing the huger of scorn at " the 
new Spirit *' But he dei'lares unhesitatingly tli;il ** all 
that IS bad in it comes from itself, and all that is go(jd in 
it springs Iroin the (lid Spirit, the Spirit ot LoA'e and 
Sell -sacrifice, the Spirit of Kestramt and Discipline.” 
What of To-day ? is the umver.sal question. The aiisAvcr 
IS thtil it is the business of CAWy citizen to find out how 
lie may best serve his country. But behind the dream 
and the business : 

“ Tilt- iiighcst Faith niake.s still the highest man ; 

For we grow like tlie thing'« our souls believe, 

\ii<l riM* or sink as Ave aim high or low.” 

W. F. A 

ELIZABETH'S GERMAN COUNTERPART * 

'L'he first of a series of papers Avhich make up this plca.sant 
volume is of some interest as throAving a gleam of light on 
the atmosphere of a 
famous Court, but more 
interesting and really 
valuable, especially at this 
juncture in the history of 
the nations, is the account 
given of IMncess Pauline, 
who governed so Aivell and 
so AA'isely the little (jorman 
state of Lippe a hundred 
years ago. 

The Hon. Mrs. Lionel 
Gust was specially well 
qualified to give us tliis 
sketch, because her own 
childhood was spent in 
Detmold, the capital of 
that State. The photo- 
graph of the fine old 
Krumme Strasse, which 
runs through the heart of 
the town, renews our 
idealistic vision, sadly 
blurred by the war, of 

* ” Q u e e n Klizabeth's 
Gentlewoman.” By Sybil 
Gust. 5s. net. (Smith, 


old picturesque Germany, the Germany of Hans Sachs 
and Albrecht Diirer, the Germany that loved its homes 
and made them beautiful, decorated them outside with 
pious texts, and filled their chambers with music and the 
fragrance of that untranslatcablc ” gemiithlfbhkeit.'' 

This vision AA'as realised under the able rule of Princess 
Pauline. She had a real geniu.s for administration. Her 
system of education was a model to all the neighbouring 
states. More surprising still, in those somewhat grey ages, 
AA’hen women Avere kept religiously in the background, she 
had a genius for finance, and Avhen a neighbouring city got 
its affairs into a tangle, to her Avas the appeal made to act 
as a temporary burgomaster and set things right. 

A genius fur taking pains Avas also part of her admirable 
mental outfit. I-IoA\ever attractive the literature at her 
lelboAv, Gtxjtlie's latest AAork or Matthison's poems, she would 
turn resolutely to the pile of criminal castis awaiting her 
decision. \\ ilh all these manly qualities she A\'as thoroughly 
feminine in her loA'e of beaiitiliil clothes, dressing with 
exquisite taste herself, and adding generously to the ward- 
robes of others. (Jne of her letters enjoins a friend to slip 
for her a piece of hydrangea-cokuired sarcenet into a young 
ladA**s Avardrobe. 

In vi(‘Av ol present circumstances the most notable thing 
about this well-cqiiipix*d and talented ruler was that she 
” dreaded and mistrusted Prussia,” and, to such an extent 
that an alliance AAilh Napoleon liiniself seemed preferable to 
coming under the yoke of the adjacent monarchy. 

The other papers in this A'olume, on toys, old dogs, fur- 
nishing, gardening, and Bryanston Square, are written A\’ith 
a facile \)on, and a gracious absence of straining after effect, 
but the most abiding impression left by the book is the 
])ortrait of this Queen Elizabeth in petto. 


, SHAKESPEARE, THE MAN.* 

There are obviously tAvo ways t)f reconstituting the per- 
sonality of Shakespeare. You may take liis w'orks. as Mr. 
Frank Harris did in ” The Man Shake.speare,” and con- 
centrate upon iheni till apparent contradictions and incon- 
M^tciicies resohe themseh'es at last into a coherent unity, 
a tlefimte image of the poet. This is a very good way, and 
the result is strictly commensurate with the imaginative 
poAvers you bring to your labour. But you may also do 
as Mrs. Stojies docs, and has done, particularly in this book. 
You may apjiroach Shakespeare by another method, which 
consists in collecting all the more or less contemporary data 

♦ ” Sh.'ikes]H*aic’s Environment.” By Mrs. C. C. Stojics. 
7s od net. (Bi'IJ ) 
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bearing however remotely on the poet, or on the life he may 
be presumed to have lived amongst his contemporaries ; 
collating it. sifting it, accepting here, rejecting there, until 
at last Shakespeare, the ob|ect of your search, stands 
before you, an unalterable residuum. 

Now, here 1 must say at once that I am not implying in 
the least that Mrs. Stopes' historical method can be pursued 
to any useful purpose without exercise of the imagination. 
Though it would be obviously untrue to say the imagination 
plays a great part in what is, after all, a synthesis of palpable 
facts, yet in the arrangement of these facts, in the implica- 
tions that arise from them, the imagination has its own 
work to do. Broadly speaking, however. Shakespeare 
arrived at by the historical method is a stable quantity : a 
dozen investigators of fair mind and equal industry and 
learning would reach approximately the same results. 

What, then, does this Shakespeare learning dig out for 
us ? What kind of a man was he ? What did he look like ? 
What were his habits and pursuits ? And in the answer to 
these questions is revealed the appalling weakness of the 
historical method. It gives a negative answer to every one 
of them. There is not one point on which the historical 
method can satisfy your curiosity ; Shakespeare, after all 
these pains and pages, is as nebulous as before. Let me 
examine this method a little. 1 am not criticising its 
application by Mrs. Stopes. 1 firmly believe that Mrs. 
Stopes has done wonders ; that all there is to know about 
Shakespeare in regard to fact is here in this copious book. 
But if it is possible to show that the “ facts " relating to 
Shakespeare are inconspicuous in quantity and insignificant 
in quality, then indeed the historical method stands con- 
demned, and we must go back to the poet’s works them- 
selves and follow the method of Mr. Harris. 

For the facts, then. What was Stratford like in Shakes- 
peare’s time ; what degree of culture existed in his time ; 
how far was it a suitable birthplace for a great poet ? i One 
is familiar with that favourite argument of the Baconians 
which rejects Shakespeare’s claims to authorship on the 
ground that he was unlettered, and had no opportunities, 
indeed, of being otherwise. So if you can find any- 
thing to answer these questions about Stratford it will be 
valuable evidence. All that Mrs. Slopes has been able to 
find out, however (and remember that her authority in the 
field of Shakesperian research is unchallenged), is that books 
were not unknown in Warwickshire in Shakespeare's time, 
and that the head master of Stratford Grammar School 
enjoyed a salary double that of the head ma.ster of Fton. 

Now, in spite of an assertion in Halliwell-Phillipps’ “Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakespeare ’’ that Stratford was “ a 
bookless neighbourhood,” there is nothing to surprise one 
in either of these facts. At the period of England’s greatest 
literary expansion, when* the great wave of the Italian 
Renascence had fertilised English soil and English wits, it 
would be surprising indeed to find that Warwickshire was 
without books, or that the head master of Stratford Grammar 
School was stinted 

What else, then, has Mrs. Stupes* loving labour unearthed 
in the way of facts ? Shakespeare had a share worth £0o 
in the tithes of Old Stratford, and was involved in a trouble- 
some dispute in regard to the enclosing of some common 
land in which he had an interest. Are we really nearer to 
an understanding for that ? If only w'e knew, in Shakes- 
peare’s own words, what he thought about this affair, that 
would be something. But no ; all we have is his opinion, 
retailed at second hand, that nothing would be done ! 
There are more facts, facts concerning property which came 
to Shakespeare’s family by marriage, facts concerning the 
Arden family, facts concerning other Messrs. Shakespeare 
who might be confused with the poet, but had, save for 
rare cases of blood-relationship, nothing to do with him. 
There is a chapter, a very interesting and learned chapter, 
on Burbage’s Theatre,” which was afterwards taken to 
pieces, transported across the river, re-erected in Southwark 
and re-diristened ” The Globe.” In it there is mention of 
the so-called ” Belvoir impressa,” respecting which there 
exists an e^try in the accounts of the Earl of Rutland's 
steward, as follows : ” 31 Martii. To Mr. Shakespeare in 


gold, about my lord’s impreso, xlivs ; to Richard Burbage 
and making yt. in gold, xlivs . . . iiiili. 
viiis. * As Mrs. Stopes says, this might have been dur 
Shakespeare, or it might equally have been a certain John 
Shakespeare, a fashionable bit-maker, who was in the royal 
^rvice, or even another Shakespeare altogether. But even 
if it was our Shakespeare, should we be any the wiser about 
him for knowing that he did, in fact, make an impresa, or 
tournament device, for the Earl of Rutland ? There are 
facts, too, about the appearance of Shakespeare, based on 
Droeshout’s engraving in the first folio, on the Stratford 
bust as it exists to-day, on the Chandos portrait, and on the 
Stratford bust according to Dugdale. It is all exceedingly 
interesting, but when one has read the book through with 
keen appreciation of the indu.stry and learning that has 
gone to make it, one realises that as far as Shakespeare the 
man is concerned, one might as well have read a book on^ 
political economy. O. Raymo.nd Drey. 


A STORY OF THE “HALLS."* 

The author of ” Pantomime ” has essayed a stronger 
flight, with success beyond question. Her first bouk had 
freshne.ss and sparkle and shrewd observation ; the present 
story has these qualities and much more : a breadth and 
seriousness which the affairs of Pierrot and Pierrette hardly 
demanded, though in truth one caught a hint of tcais 
behind the laughter, even there. It is a story of conflicting 
egoisms — the egoism of a rich, joyous, generous indi- 
viduality, pitted unequally against an egoism that is 
vanity and selfishness, the egoism of a purblind and grudg- 
ing spirit. Jaconne, daughter of an Irish artist and a 
French model, spiritually a child of Pan, has pas.sed her 
maidenhood in the society of a company of Failures, and 
rebels against the destiny for which she is marked by her 
environment. ” I shan’t fail,” she says. ” I can't fail. 
I’m strong. 1 glory in a tu.ssle with things. How can 
I fail when I'm I, and know that I'm I ? ” In the egoism 
of glorious youth she slips away in search of adventure 
and the great fulfilment, to find herself married almo.st 
unav\ares to a circus clown, for whom, crippled in the 
” nng,” .she becomes, in no long time, nurse and bread- 
winner. “ Variety ” claims her ; .she blazes SLt, a “ Star ”- - 
** Our Jack,” “ Queen of the Acropolis.” Freed by the 
death of Benny, she falls in with a wandering fiddler, as 
fascinating as the Red Piper, wdic»m she introduces to the 
” Halls,” nurtures into success, and marries. Here is the 
beginning of her soul's tragedy, for Dal Romany grow.s 
jealous of his wife’s career, winces when he sees her name 
on the bills in larger letters than his own, and, by a process 
of wearing down, banishes her from the stage and wrecks 
her happiness. 

Even so bald an outline indicates the interest of the 
theme ; the reader wdll delight in the cleverness with 
which it is handled— the brilliance of the characterisation, 
the wit that reveals a character in a phrase, the humour 
of little episodical incidents, the genial satire of human 
foibles. The magnetic Romany, brimming with life, a 
” jolly good fellow' ” with men, full of “ sunny charm ” 
to women, who blunders with elephantine tread through 
the sensibilities of his wdfe, is portrayed with a sure- 
ness of touch rare in womcn-writers dealing with men. 
And Jaconne herself, with her witchery, her arrogance, 
her passionate belief in her career, her agonised acceptance 
of defeat, is an engaging and a memorable figure. The 
ending will not please the extreme feminist, who would 
wish that Jaconne, no longer loving her husband, should 
at lea.st insist on running her race alone. The author's 
reading of human nature is more subtle than that. 

It is when she brings real persons into contact with 
realities that Miss Stern’s strength and brilliance come 
freely into play. Yet her work will never be naked realism, 
for the things of life take on the hues of romance in the 
alembic of her poetic imagination. 

Herbert Strang. 

* “ See-saw." By G. D. Stem. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
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THE REVIEWS OF A PROCONSUL* 

. A reviewer is likely to be specially interested by a book 
of' reprinted reviews, especially when he is a small man 
and the reprinted gentleman large. In the present instance 
the general reader will certainly share that interest ; for 
here we have Lord Cromer, a great administrator who 
wielded more power than most kings can command, cultiva- 
ting his garden in retirement by practising the art and 
craft of reviewing. The reader wiio takes up tlio volume 
expecting to find the papers commensurate with the great 
fame of the author may p()ssiblv be disappointed ; but the 
reviewer will probably be gratified in his secret heart, lor 
the fact is that T-ord Cromer's articles are not noticeably 
better than the review’s by nanicle.ss scribes published 
regularly in our better newspapers. This is really praise, 
and not faint praise ; for w'hilc there is plenty of bad 
.reviewing nowadays (as there is pltMity of bad writing), 
there is also more of the best than any earlier jieriod of 
journalism can show. 

Lfird Cromer’s pa])ers are sound, read.ible, interesting 
stulf, not too bright or good lor hiiinaii nature’s daily 
food, but quietly enjiiyable and .sciasoiied with the salt ot 
years and high experience. 'I’hey fall into legiilar groups — 
biographies of I'.nglish statesmen and otficials, accounts of 
foreign notabilities, ranging Jrom PoiKiiiicr-Tinville to 
Cavour, and disquisitions on many aspects of politics at 
liome and abroad. Lord Cioiner is eminently jiidicirJ. 
He will no more commit an indiscretion in writing than 
would 1 -ord Lyons in diplomacy. Ind<*ed, it is plain that 
that strong, safe, thoroiighl\ unimaginative ambassador 
represents 1 ord Cromer’s ideal ol public deportment That 
is all very well in the official worhl ; but in a book we 
like a man to let himsilf g<i sometinn‘s. It w’ould a dull 
worltl lor readers if all critics wiote as it they weic liable 
to be (pioted on the Treasury Mench. 

Howe\er. J-ord Cromer gi\es us jileiity of asides. Thus 
of Lord North he s«iys : 

' It is singular that, iij) to the I'resciit tiiiio, n<i biography 
.slioiild ha\e bei*n WTiltcn of a Munster who presided over the 
dt "tiiiies ol I'higl.ind during one of tlu‘ most momentous pcTiods 
of her hJstor\- a nerod w’Ihti the Duke ol Bolton .said, ‘ evcr\'- 
tliing was at '^ea except the Bnlis'i fleet.' ” 

He turns to Dj.sraeli and says : 

" The late Lord Beaconsfield. with |i(issil»ly an eve to the 
leading elurai tcnslics of liis great rnal and opponent, once 
expresM* ■ a doubt wiiethor ‘good men' touJd with adxaiitage 
he trusted with the maiiagement of ])uhli( iitiairs.” 

* )i that great opponent he recalls the lollowing : 

It is recorded in Mr Delane's memoirs that Lord Palmerstcui 
intoniied him that ‘ he had set the lilirarx ehimnev at Brcuidlands 
on tire in the proce.ss of burning Mr. (iladsione’s letteisul resigna- 
tion ' The ()uccn at one lime pathetically remaiked 'Lord 
John Kussell may resign, and r.ord Ahenk-in may resign, but 
I can't resign. 1 .suinetinies wish I toiild ’ ” 

I-ord Cromer draws upon liis ow'ii experience to illustrate 
the Kngli.shman’s rooted habit of saying the Hung most 
likely to be lea.st connected with his real feelings : 

'* The ejusode reminds the writer ol the present article of the 
cJiaracterLstirally British reception given to Slatin Pasha at 
Assouan when he had at last esca]H*(l from his terrible imprison- 
ment. The English oflieer commanding the troops went out 
to meet hiiii a miki from the town and said - ‘ \re vou Slatin ? * 
f)n the reply being in the alfirmaln e. lie added:' 'Come and 
have luncheon.’ That w'as all.” 

Special interest, of course, edtaches to the guui]) of 
papers on (lermaiiy. They are grim reading. 11 ever a 
country should have been jirepared lor the wtirst, it w’as 
I’liigland ; for (ierman writers made no .secret of tlieir 
sentiments and aspirations Lord C'romer, w’riliiig in 
February, 1914, concludes one ol his papers as fallows: 

” With the experience of the past helore us, we cannot feel 
any very strong assurance lliat tlic accident of ChTinan internal 
policy will not again necessitate an attack on some foreign I'ow’cr. 
Should that necessity arise, it cannot be doubted that an adroit 

• ” Political and Literary Ks.savs.” Second Series. By the 
Earl of Cromer. los. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


diplomacy could and would manufacture occurrences tending 
to show that the w'ar was forced on the reluctant and peace- 
loving population of (verniany. Such being the state of affairs, 
the obvious duty of this country is, whilst sparing no efforts 
to maintain peace, to prepare for the eventuality of war.” 

How true it is we must now- all sadly admit. 

(;i:or(;e Sampson. 


novel notes. 

VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS. By F. I-. Mills 
Voung (IS. U*'bn Lane ) 

Miss Mills ^■oullg is not a scMisalional w’nler. Style and 
subject-matter of her luivel, “ Valley ol a Thousand Hills *' 
arc alike quiet The book, in spite of it.s idyllic title, 
is not a romance. Wattle-growing 111 South Africa apiiears 
to be a drvasdusl occupation without any very tempting 
pros]iect ol reward. The Dutch girl, Alieta, and her 
Lnglish lover, Meckrait. conimaml a ready liking, and 
the Milam ol the .story, Harold Johii.son, is the bounder 
tout-(i-fait. Scarcely Ii*ss prominent in the yarn are the 
laihiie, (lOminel, and his triMiloiis wife. The latter is a 
veiy- subtle and -sympathetic study 111 weak A\omanliood. 
'J'he author has .stiong views as to the present and luture 
oi South Africa Sh«* looks fonvard to the legeneration 
of the country by the nsi; ol another ('ecil Rhodes, a 
regenerator w’lio .shall put lioldne.ss before struplc. One 
ol her soliition.s inr a succe.ssfiil South Africa appears to 
he in the intermarriage ol English and Dutch . but one 
realises very ilcarly m the book ilsell what small chance 
there IS ol such a process going actively on in the near 
future. The Dutcli apjiarcntly are as close »! corpr*ration 
as tliey were belore tin* war, and as little in sympathy 
with ICnglisli traits and aspirations. I'he greater success 
ol the Dutch 111 the country, is, the author thinks, clue to the 
fact that to the Dutchman South Africa is liome, to the 
aA-erage Ihiglishman simply exile Miss Mills Young 
jdeads ior the bettei ireatmeiit ol the Indians in South 
Africa, il only on giounds ol .M-ll-jiitere.st, jioiiiting out 
that ill a CMuntry wdiere the overw ln*lmiiig majority of 
the blacks is a source of increasing danger, and w’here 
there is an ainagcjiiism between blacks and Indians, the 
latter should be employed as a 1 01111 lerpoise. As in many 
W’omeii's books, the tone of virility in " \ alley of a Thou- 
Scind Mills ” IS somew’hal forccil. .is is the note of cynicism. 
It is, however, a cajiital study oi Soulli African men and 
manners. 

THE '/EILED LIFE. By Henrietta (kildie. O-s (Hcinc- 
iiiann.) 

This IS the romance oi a kitchenmaid who is not a 
Cinderella. I'he career oi the girl, Laura, is a very lowly 
and Cfimparaluely uneventiiil one, but it is of the liAelie.sl 
mlerest. As she attracts admirers in the book, .so she 
ettracts readers 'I liis is .1 very able study ol a voung 
and unhimied girl, without any particular ethical or 
religious ieeling, saved Inmi deterioration mainly by her 
own heljilessness and the compassion it evokes l.aura 
is of the very old order of girlhood which conquers by 
Its humility. The processes of life at the great house, 
Kirkby Hoiall. are de.scnbed with great vitality, and the 
community of the servants’ hall deiMcled with breadth 
of humanity. About all the characteis, except one, 
there is a certain amounl of sweetness and light, and 
that character is, unlortun.'ilely. the man whom tlie heicjine 
iiiames. James Aiulcrson is not a villain oi melodrama ; 
but he the axerage sensual man further warjied by 
traits of cruelty and avarice. His protagonist and Laura’s 
chivalrous friend, Dr. rvtcrs, is a very likeable, but com- 
pletely unorthodox type ol doctor with a fluid vocabulary 
of slang. He gives Laura a literary education of catholic 
asjK'Ct, as the authors he sends along lor her study and 
delectation include John Stuart Mill, Wilde, Shaw , Henley, 
and Clementina Black. The racy doctor says ol tins 
collection : *' One of them’s the biggest swell on paper 
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you’ve ever seen." Laura goes through much travail before 
she expiates her first mistake, but she eventually comes to 
green pastures. Indeed, Mrs. Goldie would have caused 
disappointment to many if she had not given compensa- 
tion to her charming little heroine for her many hardships. 

RIMGFIELD. By S. F. Harrison. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Of recent years the French Canadians in their remote 
and tranquil settlements have been attracting the atten- 
tion of many writers on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
undoubtedly provide excellent material for an observant 
novelist, with their picturesque villages, habitant farmers, 
venerable seigneurs, and patient, plodding peasantry. In 
his description of the hamlet of St. Jgnace the author of 
" Ringheld " gives quite the best picture we liave seen 
of one of these primitive lower Canadian settlements, and 
his characterisation of local types is done with an un- 
commonly sure touch, whether he is depicting the prolific 
Tremblays, with their families of eighteen or twenty-four, 
or Monsieur Amable Poussette, owner of the local saw-mill 
and proprietor of the summer hotel, " in clothes, opinions, 
and religious belief a curious medley of .American and 
Canadian standards." Hingheld is a young and forceful 
Methodist preacher, Avho comes to St. Ignace to ojien a 
new chapel, and stays on under the spell of Pauline Clair- 
ville, the mysterious sister of the feeble-minded seigneur. 
A strange blend of candour and coquetry. Pauline has many 
lovers at her feet, and chief among Kingfield’s rivals is a 
decadent Oxford man named Crabbe, who, at the time the 
story opens is little- more than a drunken loafer. C'rabbe, 
however, turns over a new leaf, and the young preacher, 
with all the bitterness of a displaced lover, watches his 
rival’s progress with Pauline. Ringfield's better nature, his 
religion — erstwhile the heart and soul of him- are paralysed 
by a frenz}' of hate. He deliberately refrains from saving 
Crabbe from a drunken relapse ; and finally assisfs in 
sending Crabbe to a frightful death. Ringfield"s remorse 
drives him to seek consolation with the Church of Rome, 
and the Methodist preacher disappears behind the high 
w'alls of a monastery*. " Kingheld " is a strong novel told 
with unusual skill and sincerity. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? By Bernard Gilbert. 6s. 
( 1 -rank and Cecil Palmer ) 

Herbert Chamberlain was a farmer in Lincolnshire, and 
one that feared God and eschewed evil. After many years 
of tranquil happiness he fell on evil times; his creditors 
sold him up, and he and his family had to find shelter in a 
small cottage. Chamberlain had a brother-in-law, also a 
farmer, whose name was Woodruff — a sordid, ungodly, 
immoral man, w’ho ill-treated his wife, and placed a mistress 
in lus household. But Woodruff was keen at a bargain, 
and knew how to get the utmost out of his several farms, 
and was able thereby to gain what he considered to be the 
whole world — plenty of money and a long spell of pros- 
perity. From this lirief summary it will be seen that Mr. 
t Albert's new book is a story of contrasts ; and the theme 
of course, is as old as the hills. Chamberlain suffers much" 
tribulation, but the light of his spiritual life becomes a 
lantern to his feet in the dark paths. Woodruff, through 
sheer lack ot mora.! balance, loses at last not only all material 
gain but his soul as well. The book is interesting and 
-forcibly written, and tlie author displays a minute know- 
ledge of the countryside. 

DIVIDED WAYS. By E. Charles Vivian. 6b. (Holden & 
llardingham.) 

If we were making a list of the twelve ablest and most 
poignantly interesting novels of last year, we should give 
" 1 iivided Ways " a place in it without any hesitation. It 
is \»'ell wTitten* and tells a story of a mistaken marriage, 
and of the coming into the man’s life of an overmastering 
passion for the woman who should have been his wife — of 
how they noth gave themselves up to this passion for a 
time, and then ^he great love and natural common sense 
of the w’oman iiioved her to sacrifice their present happine.ss 


to what she saw was best for the possibilities of his careen 
and for the happiness of both of them in the days to come. 
It tells the story vividly, powerfully, and with the right 
artistic reticence ; and at the end you have the woman 
gone from the knowledge of her own circle, and the man 
settled down to develop a prosperous business and make 
the best of his mistake by living to all appearance con- 
tentedly with the patient, sensible, uncomplaining wife 
who is every w'ay dcser\ing of his love, and yet he has no 
love for her. The wife, the other w'oman, Mary North, and, 
in particular, the delightful Aunt Ijss are admirably drawn, 
and not less so are the self-reliant, masterful Alan Hope and 
the quaint, Bohemian John Elder. Hope’s manager, too, 
Hobson, is cleverly sketched, though there is a touch of 
melodrama about the way in which he spies upon his 
employer, discovers his secret, and tlien uses it in a vain 
attempt to coerce Hope into consenting to his marriage, 
with Aunt I-iss : but when we have said this, w’e have 
nothing but praise fur the book and an emphatic recom- 
mendation to all novel readers to get it and road it. 


tXbe JSoohman’s Uable. 

CITIES WHICH FASCINATE. By R. P. Downes. 3s. 6d. 
(Cliarles H. Kelly.) 

Personal impressions of nineteen of the world’s greatest 
cities. gcKSsipy, informed, and brightened by many an 
apt quotation and memorable epithet. Italy takes pre- 
cedence, as a matter ol course. England comes next, 
with chapters on Y'ork, Canterbury, Oxford, and London. 
Scotland is represented by a chapter on Edinburgh, as 
Egypt by Cairo, the Holy Land by Jeru.salcm, Turkey 
b}' Constantinople. Ireland is out of the charmed circle, 
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but SO is (icrniany. Dr. Downes is not among those 
who subscribe to the sentiment that " God made the 
country and man made the town.*' Cities, he declares, 
must still retain their interest because they are the homes 
and haunts of men. He has enabled us in agreeable fashion 
to make acquaintance with many a spot hitherto little 
known to us, and to renew and review impressions of many 
a delightful holiday. The photographs scattered through 
the volume are excellent. 

MY OWN STORY# By Mrs. Hnnnelinc Pankliurst. 7s. 6d. 

(ICvelcigh Nash.) 

As a history of the Women's Suffrage movement in 
England, particularly as far as militancy and the W.S.P.U. 
are concerned, Mrs. I'ankhiirst's aulfibingraphy, My 
Own Story,” is an invaluable and extremely interesting 
production. Tracing through her earliest years an inborn 
love of justice and a rlesire for progress, she gi\es her 
varied experiences in social and public life, on the Board 
of Guardians, the Manchester School Board, as a registrar 
of births and deaths, and shows how, throughout, she 
worked on quiet, constitutional lines for the enfranchi.se- 
ment of women, becoming more and more convinced of 
its necessity. Her daughters growing up, threw' them- 
selves into the work also, contident of the success of the 
movement. " One day," Mrs. f'ankhiirsl says, " C'hri.stabel 
startled me w’iih the remark : ‘ How' long you wtnnen 

have been trying for the \ote. h'or my part I mean to 
get it.’ ” In that statement lay the first seed of militancy 
as we know it to-day. Mrs. Pankhurst goes on to tell 
in her graphic style of the formation of the W.S.P.U., 
of countless deputations to the House of Commons, of 
heckling at political meetings, of election and by-election 
campaigns, and of the many more or less peaceful measures 
adopted by the W.S.P.U. in its younger days. Gradually 
we see its grow'th and the reasons for its growth ; facts, 
dates, details arc briefly set down, accounts of trials, 
pri.son-life, and the misery and suffering incurred by 
hunger-striking vividly described. Mrs. Pankhurst does 
not strain after effect ; she tells her story simply and 
frankly, and in these days when scarcely a soul is to l>c 
found 011 cither side of the Atlantic w*ho does not hold 
some opinion on the question of votes for women, her 
book cannot fail to command a large public. It is a book 
that everybody interested in the movement, from any 
point of view', should read, for it is a concise and exhaus- 
tive explanation of militancy, closing with its suspension 
during the present crisis, and the expression of a hope 
that the result of the w'ar will be to make future m. 
on the part of w'omen unnecessary. It is illust 
several excellent jihotographs. 

A FAR JOURNEY. * By Abraham Mitrie Rihbam'. 6s. 

(Constable ) 

Undesignedly Mr. Kihbany's absorbingly interesting 
autnbiograpliy has something of a bearing on one pha.se 
of the great w'ar. Turkey has entered into this conflict 
at the behest of (lennany. She may be driven out of 
Europe. But wdiat ol her Asiatic posse.s.sions ? Jn- Syria, 
for example, ^Ir. Rihbaiiy's home, the hand of the ruler 
is hard, and it woulil appear to be vciy' difficult for 
the natives to escape trom it. The lot ot the cliildren is 
a peculiarly sad one. Things may have changed some- 
what since Mr. Kihbany’s childhood, but then there were 
no stoiy-books to read, no one w*ho could have read them, 
and no pictuies. Father-love and mother-love counted 
for much, but as M’-. Rihbany reflects on those days he 
fells us he realises mo.st clearly how limited, how meagrely 
inventive, is love without culture; how almost helpless 
is sympathy without knowledge. One rather gathers 
from his narrative that the foreign schooLs, while they 
stir up thoughts that may lead to redemptive action in 
the minds of the pupils, leave much to be desired. Mr. 
Rihbany arrived in New York at the age of tw'enty-two, 
unable to speak English so as to be understood. ” The 
memories of the Turkish soldiery which haunted my 
' soul made me fear every uniformed man 1 saw. I felt 


instinctively constrained to stand at attention ivhenever 
I passed a policeman. Men wearing silk hats inspired 
me with reverence. The close resemblance of this t/pe 
of liat to the headgear of the Greek priests made me con- 
clude that the w'earers of the towering head-dress were 
all preachers, and confirmed in my mind what I had heard 
in Syria about the profound and universal religiousness 
of the American people." Mr. Rihbany knows America 
better now, but he has grown to regard her large tumul- 
tuous life with a real affection, as something that tends 
to realise the possibilities with w'hich the ancient, mystic, 
dreamy Orient endow'ed him. This simple but arresting 
narrative derives much of its interest from the fact that 
if is in a sense typical. But none can read it w'ithout 
being touched by a pathos that borders on tragedy, a 
humour that is not far removed from tears, and an idealism 
that has been nurtured by the West as well as by the ICast, 
and is something of which America may well be proud. ' 

FUCKl IN PETTICOATS. By Cirace Richardson, is. 6d. 

A BOOK OF HANDY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. By Dorothy 
('leather, is. (Wells. (Gardner, Darlon & Co) 

A very charming little book of children’s plays is " Puck 
in Petticoats," by Miss Grace Richardson. The settings 
are all extremely simple, admirably adapted to drawing- 
room or schoolroom, and the plots are very fresh and enter- 
taining. Miss Richardson has a lively sense of humour, 
and youthful actors will enjoy getting up the plays as much 
as their audiences will enjoy watching them. " The Ring 
of Salt,” one of the mf>st original and amusing, shows how 
a little girl dreams that she unintentionally calls up a 
wicked fairy, who ca.sts an evil spell and does untold mis- 
chief before the little dreamer wakes ; they are all good, 
though : .some of them recpiiring .several characters, some 
only a : but the necessity for simplicity is never for- 
gotten, and th(‘ b')»)k ^^ill not only prove invaluable to 
anyone de.sirous of arranging children’s entertainments, 
but will be .something novel and very acceptable in the 
story book line for children tliemselves. 

Girls with an inclination for acting will be delighted with 
Miss ('leather’s " In ok of H; iidy Plays.” It is diflioult to 
obtain gf»od . lys si ’ for only girl-players, and Mi.ss 
DoroP 71 ..iiier very admirably supplied this much- 
felt w'*’ .. Her . plavs liave a fresh, healthy lone, are 
full ol action, old some of them po.ssess an amusing touch 
\et all constructed on the simplest lines, to suit draw 
iiig-r or schoolrofim entertainments. A little play is 
ab"a>.s muc.h appreciated at any party and makes a welccmie 
addition to a school concerL, especially w'hen a minimum 
of trouble and money need be exjiendcd ; and ^Ye do not 
hesitate to say that girls couKl not find a better collection 
than in this handy little volume. 

CHILDREN OF FRANCE. By E. Maxlone (iraliain. 68. net. 
(Methuen.) 

The ('diildren of l‘*raiice properly so-callcd, W'cre the sons, 
daughters, grandchildren, nephew's and nieces of the King, 
and they had the right to sign them.selves by their first 
name, follow’ed by the words " de France." This book 
is a welcome passport into the royal nursery of these chil- 
tlren from the days of the Renaissance to the Revolution. 
With this passport in yfiiir hand, you can w'ander at will 
among many forgotten Children of France and catch Yivid 
little glimpses of them with their toys and their tutors ; 
you can note the development of their characters, criticise 
the way their mothers dressed them for a baptism or a 
wedding, and condemn their doctors* treatment for measles 
or rickets. Later on, you can sympathise with them as 
immature parents bemoaning their own sickly offspring. 
The shocking infantile mortality in the royal households 
of those days should provide many a text for present-day 
eugenists. Mr. Graham has made good use of the diaries, 
journals and chronicles of the period, and the letters quoted 
have a strong human interest. Numerous portraits em- 
bellish the volume, and altogether the book is a happy 
idea happily executed. 
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Ward, Lock & Co's 

IMPORTANT NEW HCTION 
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Speoifll attention is drawn to the important new 
Novel by 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

entitled — 

DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 

The work ia primarily a love ktory of mnch 
beauty and charm* but the tense emotional oon- 
fliot through which the plot moves to its im- 
pressive end is concerned with the very latest 
developments of problems end issues now 
dominating the public mind. 


THE WHITE HORSES 

HdliweD Sutdifie 

The author’s characteristic style here gives charm to 
a romantic story from a period of English History 
somewhat earlier tlian those which he has pre- 
viously treated with distinguished success. 

THE BLIND SPOT 

Justus Mw Forman 

A remarkably clever and entertaining novel by the 
popular author of “ The Garden of Lies,” dec. Mr. 
Forman is to be congratulated on his production of 
*'The Blind Spot.” 

THE INTRUDER 

Harold Bindloss 

Another fine, breezy, healthy talc of love and 
"enturc in a land where all is fresh. 

NESBIT’S COMPACT 

Paul Trent 

A powerful and holding story of love and adven- 
ture, plot and counterplot, told in Mr. Trent’s 
clear style, and well worth reading. 

BONES Edgar Wallace 

Mr. Wallace’s admirers will hail with joyous 
shouts of welcome the reappearance of Mr. Com- 
mi.ssioner Sanders and the delightful black scoundrel 
Bosambo. The author is at his best when dealing 
with his beloved West Africa and its dusky peoples. 

SUNSET AND DAWN 

Efl&e A. Rowlands 

A cleverly told and up-to-date society story of ab- 
sorbing interest. Quite the most dramatic and 
exciting novel that has yet borne the signature of 
Miss Rowlands. 

SIR PENYWERN’S 

WIFE Florence Warden 

One of the finest mystery stories its author has 
written. It teems with romance, and holds the 
reader on the tentei hooks of suspense throughout. 
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By Walter R. Galllchan 
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THE WOMAN ALONE By Btarie Harrieon 
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HOYA By Farron lie Breton 
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By Mrs. Sybil Campbell Iietbbridgo 
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SWINBURNE : A Critical Study. U\ 1' Kakii 
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ERNEST DOWSON, 1888-1897. K* mmisctinces. riipiibli-.h'‘d 
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Crown Jvo 2 a 6d. m t. 
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Clown 8\(i, 2a 6d. net. 
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By A. r.. WAITE. Fscap. 8vo, cltith. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SECRET DOCTRINE IN 

ISRAEL. A Study of the Zoinr and its connections. 
By A. E. WAITE. Med. 8vo. xvi • 48(1. Cloth Kilt. 
H)s. 6d. net. 

OBERMANN. By ETIENNE PIVET l)E SENAN- 
CDIJR. Translated from the French, with Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by A. E. WAITE. Crown 8 vo, 
ornamental l'IoIIi, Kilt tops, 423 pp. 6 -. net. 

THE LIFE OF LOUIS CLAUDE DE 

SAINT -MARTIN, the Unknown Philosopher, 
and tiK Substance of his Transcc^ndental Doctrine. By 
A. E. WAI FE. Demy 8 vo, 464 pp. 6 s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF MAGIC 

IncludinK a clear and precise exposition of its Processes. 
Rites and Mysteries. By ELll’HAS LEVI. Translated 
by A. h. WAITE. 536 pp., larKc demy Hvo, cloth Riit. 
15?. net. Edition de Luxe, white vellum, Kiit. 21s. net. 

THE BOOK OF CEREMONIAL 

MAGIC, incliidinK the Rites and Mysteries of Goetic 
Theiirgy, Sorcery, and Infernal Necromancy. By A. E. 
WAITE Crown 4to, gilt tops. 37G pp., illustrated with 
about 18(1 enKravings. Bound in art canvas, gold design. 
15s. net. 

AZOTH; OR, THE STAR IN THE 

£AST (a New Light of Mysticism). By A. E. WAITE. 
Cloth gilt, 238 pp., imp. Hvo. 6s. net. 

THE HERMETIC and ALCHEMICAL 

WRITINGS OF PARACELSUS. Edited, 

with a Biographical F^refacc, Elucidatory Notes, and a 
copious Hermetic Vocabulary and Index, by A. E. 
WAITE. In Two Volumes. 2.5s net. 

THE TURBA PHILOSOPHORUM, 

or Assembly of the Sages. An Ancient Alchemical 
Treatise. 'I'ranslated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. E. WAITE. Crown Hvo. 4s. 6 d. net. 


The New Thought Library 

Crown Svo. Crimson cloth extra, gill tops. 3s. 6 d. net 
per volume. 

The Gift of the Spirit. Essays by PRENTICE MUL- 
FORD. 77//IV/ hlifitiuti. 

The Gift of Understanding A further SL5«ctlsn from 
the Works of PRENTICE MULFORD. 

Essays of Prentice Mulford. Thinf Svnrs. 

Essays of Prentice Mulford. Fomth S-riis. 

Prentice Mulford's Story ; or, Life by Land and Sei. 
A Personal Narrative. With Preface by A. E. WAITE. 

The Way of Divine Union. [/» /ti'r/iftntfhoi. 

f'ull Descriptive Catalogue post free on application. 


WILLIAM RIDER 6 SON, LTD., 

8, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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The House of Cassell 


Announcements 


NELSON’S 

LEGACY 

Lady Hamilton, Her 
Story and Tragedy 

By 

FRANK 


DANBY 


The story of Emma Lyon, the blacksmith's daughter, who 
progressed from the village smithy to the Embassy of His 
Britannic Majesty at Naples, forms one of the most romantic 
pages in eighteenth-cemury history. 

Frank Danby, in this fascinating book, has given us the details 
of Emma's meteoric career, which commenced at the smithy 
and finished at the common grave at Calais. 

Material that has not been at the disposal of previous 
chroniclers has been drawn upon for this book, so that it 
becomes the completes! and most authentic biography as yet 
accomplished. 

With 8 Photogravures, 16 ,- net. 
CASSELL’S NEW NOVELS 

Charity 

Corner 

ANDREW SOUTAR 

“Its success should be assured, for no one can 
fail to think better of human nature who has spent 
an evening with Robert and Jean in the sunset recess 
6/- of ‘ Charity Corner,' Dai/y Telegraph. 

Cross 

Fires 

FLORENCE WARDE N 

" A stoiy of quite exceptional strength even for her. 
It begins as such stones should on the first page of 
the book and lasis with undiminished strength until 
6/* the <:ist.“- Sunday Times. 

The Great 
White Army 

M AX PEMBERTON 

A real Pemberton book buoyant and romantic, 
with all the old swing, d ish and abandon, — one 
6/- of those “ yuu-can’t-lay-it-down-till-read “ books. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of "THE BOOK OF MARTHA." 


The 

Thirty Days 


HUBERT WALES 

A mystery story of extraordinary interest. It is 
6/- unlike anything Hubert Wales has yet written. 


Joking Apart. 


By the HON. MRS. DOWDALL. 

Mrs. DOWDAr.l. is an author whose work I look forward to with 
immense and iinliol> glee. ' The Hook of Martha,' published last year, 
immediately made mr one of her most charmed and enthusiastic 
readers. One would proliably have to go liack to the dear Elizabeth 
of the German garden to £nd a parallel in popularity to this, an 
autfauress's first book. The large public which suddenly rose and 
called her blessed was enoi moiis. ‘ Joking Apart,' her latest book, will 
oiil> tuige anew the chains of aliertion which bind her readers to her. 
In these wear> day^. nt waiting and wnnderniK, such a volume of 
huinour, cleveme-N, and a certain acid wit is .1 blessing without the 
hiiiitest vestige of disguise. How I laughed !"--TATLl!.R 

SIR EDWARD KrsSELL, in the Liverpool Po«<, says* “ To meet 
her again in full fmcp i.s a signal |>le.isurp. Thest pages s|i:irkle from 
cover 10 cover with her distinctive huiiioiii- mostly playful, always 
pungent." 

Witk niustrahoHS. jig. net. Postof^s^^ 


1). H. LAWRENCE’S NEW bUOK 

The Prussian Officer. 

By the Author of " Sons and Lovers.” " The Trespasser,” &c, 

•* As a bi>ok of lift we know no lieiiei work — work with finer feeling, 
with siuh pasMoii, willi so d( III ate a sensf uf winds I'ar above 
ordiiLiry ficiinn .iinl 111 .style .ilone notable. Without doubt, .Mr. 
l.awieiice. with this volurne, takeb his placr in the first flight of literary 
iiieii from whom re.illv great things may be expecird JiNGMhH 
REVIEW. 

PUNCH s.-iys ' I n.ire ]tress this book upon all such as need some- 
thing more than iiMTi yarns, ivhii hav. .111 eve fui .idiiiiiablv sincere 
workmanship and an iiueresti d 111 their fi lluus ’’ 

Craim Svo. hg. 

Stories of Russian Life. 

U*') TCHEKOFF. 

The Black Monk. 

TCHEKOFF. 

The Book of Restoration 

\t Ulioseii and i dill il with Notes li\ WII I I \M SlANI.KN 
WTsICBb ItKAlTMW'Al n: Hint Paper EJition sh! pages. 


^1 aCr* HKAlTMW'Airi: 
Cloth ^tlt, (is net i Postage 71/ 1 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON. 


The Book of Georgian Verse. 

hditi d bv WlLl I.\.M S I'ANl.l \ HKAl 1 IIW Al I'L .A .\cre Edition 
on f kin Paper / m pages I loth gill, (is net {Postage id 1 

Francis Beaumont, 

I5v ('HAKLES MILLS GWU-.S I iit 1 > 
l^rainaLl9La LLD with m lUnaratioie Demy svo 
N5 t^^Res ;-s (d not 'Postagaid) A I'uiliait with snint ainainl gi 
I ns C mil. Ell/ ibi tli.iii and l.iinbi 111, and uf hi-. .ts!.iiciaiiiiii wiih 
JOH.N 1 LLli IlKk. 

Dandies and Men of Letters. 

Pv LEtiN M \l\il’.\'l llhisinte'i Demy .mio nd not. 

{Postage nd.} L^s.iy-. mi Win lleckf..Ti!. “Ui.ni" Li 111. nut II l.iiniit 
I I'l M s.iv. Pyi nil, Saiiiiit I Kdji is, Tb<-in,is Sliui .‘1 li'iiii.is Lnv ■ Peacick, 
H« i:|ai[iiii Disi.it h, biilwer 1 yihiii, Ci.ibb Kobrn-'oii, .'iiid ciihers. 

The Plea of Pan. 

E^SVYs by 11 W NE\l\'s()N. A New Eiiition. Unifoiiii with 
“ riie Kii.iiliiieiidi-r " ml Hit {Postage td.i 

The Reader's Library. 

COPYRIGHT WORKS OF INDIVIDUAL MERIT AND 
PERMANENT VALUE BV WRITERS OF REPUTE. 

lurlndiiiu the Works uf 

HILAIRE BELLOC, AUQUBTIUE BIRRELL, 8TOPFORD BROOKE. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY, CUNNINQHAME GRAHAM, W. H. HUDSON, 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, COVENTRY PATMORE, LESLIE STEPHEN, 
AND OTHERS. 

/ ibrary Style. Blue Cloth. Gilt ,* .s«rz T}' x^f '. (id. tie/ a 1 ohMie; 

Postage 4d Ash to see a Ltsi of I tUes at a Boohseller’St or write direct 
_to the pubhshars. 

A NEW SERIES. ILLUSTRATED IN PHOTOQBAVURE. 

Masters of Painting. 

32 PHOTOGRAVURES IN EACH VOLUME. 


Bottleolll. Hy JULIA C'ART- WBtta. BvG. K. CHESTERTON 
WRIGHT. 

Holbein. By I'ORl) MADOX Raphael. By JUMA CART 
HUEI'FEK. WRKJHT. 

Tins is the first time that a iinniber ot Photogravure Illustrations have 
Ijccii given 111 a book piiblislnd at a nopiilai price. A new ilepartuie 
in the art of printing has lecciutv been niaile, and it is this great 
advance in the printing ot illnstratioiis which iiiaki s it pciSMble to 
produce these volumes Fur the time being the acrle« is the last word 
in popular book prodiietlon. 

Demv Xvo, Cloth Gilt. td net a Volume (Postage 


List of Publieaiioins Free on Bequest. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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news notes. 

Wc congratulate Sir Henry Newbolt on the well- 
earned honour the King has conferred upon him. A 
reader writes to suggest that the publication of a 
Newbolt Number of T/ie Bookman last November 
indicates a notable prescience in us. We hope it 
did. 

“ The Lonely Nietzsche,” the second and con- 
cluding volume of the authorised ” Life of Nietzsche,” 
written by his sister, has just been published by 
Mr. William Hcinemann. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett's new not'd, “ A Lover's 
Tcde,” which is now appearing serially in the Windsor 
Magazine, will be issued in volume form shortly by 
Messrs. Ward, I-ock & Co. 

“ The Healing of Nations,” a new volume of 
essays by lidward Carpenter, will bj published 
shortly by Me.ssrs. Allen & Unwin. 

” A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury,” 
by Algernon Cecil, is to be published this month by 
Mr. John Murray. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. are publishing a 
portfolio of twenty ” Kultur Cartoons ” by Will 
Dyson, with a foreword by H. G. Wells, at the 
modest price of two shillings. 

Messrs. Putnam are publishing ” Elfin Songs of 
Sunland,” by the Canadian poet and essayist, 
Charles Keeler. 


Messrs. Holden & Hardingham are publishing 
” Knipp and Kruppism : The Scandal of Modem 
Civilization,” by H. Robertson Murray — a book 
which is exjiected to create something of a sensation. 

Mr. Heinemanii has re-issued in popular form 
Professor Seignobos's famous work, ” The Political 
History of ('ontemporary Europe.” 


('aptain J. W. Ginsbury, the impre.ssionist portrait- 
artist, a valued contributor u The Bookman, 
has gone to the front with his regiment, the 
2 nd City of London Royal Fusiliers, and writes 
to ask us to mention in our pages that^is troops 
are short of pipes and tobacco. Any of our*readers 
wishing to contributi? to a fund for supplying these 
are invited to send pipes, tobacco, cigarettes, or a 
donation towards purchasing them, to Mr. E. 
Hudson, 3(j, (irand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N., who 
has kindly undertaken to forward all such gifts to 
the regiment. 
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Canon £. A. Wharton Gill« 

uhose new novel, ** An liiahman’s Luck, ' is reviewed in (his Number. 

With Canon Gill in the portrait is his son, H. De Ar/e Gill, .)2iid 
Battalion of the end Canadian contingent. 

" The Track of the War,” which Messrs. Sitnpkin, 
Marshal] arc publishing immediately, tells a vivid 
personal storj' of Mr. Scotland Liddell’s experiences 
in some of the most thrilling and terrible phases 
of the present campaign. One chapter deals with the 
saving of the famous *Kubens and Van Dyck master- 
pieces. from M alines. Mr. Liddell’s friend 
and companion. Captain Albert de Kcers- 
maecker, went alone to Malines under the 
^ell-iire of the < lermans and brought back 
the world-renowned pictures to a place of 
safety. On another ( x-casion tliis same friend 
was captured by the Germans, when by a 
lucky chance Mr. Liddell escajxjd arrest. 

, So many separate poems have been sent 
to Mr.^ ^^Takine Macdonald for inclusion 
in the scries of anthologies of modem 
English poets, which Miss S. (iertrude 
Ford is editing for him, tliat h(‘ a.sks us to 
mention that his Anthologies of Georgian 
Poetry are to consist of a scries of indhidual 
volumes of poems, each volume being by a 
separate author. 


A new novel of newspaper life, “ The Great 
Mirage,” by James L. Ford, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Harper. 

The Kev. Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., has acc.(‘pted 
the invitation of Cardinal Bourne and Mr. A. C. 
Benson to write the authorised “ Life of Monsignor 
R. Plugh Benson.” He will be glad to receive 
letters written by Monsignor Benson from any who 
are kind enough to lend them. They may b<^ sent 
to him at Stonyhurst ('ollege, Blackburn, and will 
in all cases be returned. No other biography will 
be authorised by Monsignor Benson’s R'presentatives. 

" Dunmohr of the Guards,” a military society 
novel by ^lulvy Ouseley. is announced by Messrs. 
J. M. Ouseley & Sons. 

" The Environment of Early Christianity,” b5' 
the Rev. Professor S. Angus, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Duckworth in their Studies in 
Theology series. 


In ** The Service Kipling ” Messrs. Macmillan 
arc issuing a very attractive edition of Mr. Kipling's 
prose works in a series of twenty-six volumes at 
half-a-crown each. The books are clearly and 
well printed on good'paper, are tastefully bound 
in blue cloth, and arc light to hold and a handy 
size for the pocket, riie first fourtec'ii volumes 
arc now ready, and include “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” " Soldiers Three,” " Wee Willit> Winkie,” 
” From Sea to Sea,” “ Life’s Handicap,” and “ The 
Light that Failed.” Mr. KijJing is I'ssentially 
the author for the active man, and one may be 



Mr. James Oliver Curwood 

(author of **Kasan**) cooklnc a. 
bannock In tho Hudaon Bay wlida. 

Mr. Curwood s new novel, "God's Country and the Woman, ’ will be published this 
month by Messrs. Cassell. 
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sure that in this pleasant, 
convenient form his books 
will be a welcome part of 
the easily portable library 
that nowadays relieves the 
long days and nights of 
waiting on the sea and in 
the trenches. 




" Wings of Wax," which 
Messrs. Methuen have just 
published, is a novel of 
South African life by a real 
South African writer. Miss 
Yelva Hiirnctt, the author, 
was born in Kimbe^leJ^ and 
has had siKT.ial opportunities 
of studying the people she 
describes in her stoiy. Her 
father, a Port Klizabeth 
merchant, worked in the 
diamond lii'lds in his early 
days. Her uncle, the ^ 

Rev. Abraham Steytler, is 

Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church and a 
man of largi' influence among the Dutch of the 
('oloiiy. He holds the position of Chaplain to the 
I'f^nion Parliament, and his manifesto to his com- 
patriots at the outbreak of Maritz’s rebellion had 
a great effect in rallying orthodox Dutch opiniem 
to the side of tlu* Govern- 
ment. Miss Burnett was I 
educated in England, first | 
at Abbey School, Malvern, 
and later at the Royal 
Coll('ge of Music in London. 

Subseciuently she went to 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
and on her return to South 
Africa made a considerable 
reputation on the concert 
platform as 'cellist and 
elocutionist. About eight 
years ago she came back 
to England and obtained 
engagements as a reciter in 
and about London. She 
also did much orchestral 
work, being for some time 
'cellist in the Ladies' 
orchestra at Rumpelmeyer's 
in St. James's Street. Al- 
though " Wings of Wax " is 
her first novel. Miss Burnett piofo hy AUn coftonfM, 
has contributed a large Nomooia 





number of stories to the 
wtH'klv and monthly maga- 


One of the most virile and 
charactcTistically Australian 
poets is Mr. A. Safroni- 
Middleton, whose new book 
of verse, " Bu.sh Songs and 
Overseas Voices," is pub- 
lished by Mr. John Long. 
At the age of fourteen he was 
serving before the mast of a 
sailing ship. He quitted 
the ship at Brisbane and 
became a Boundary Rider, 
but having studied the 
violin in " off watches " 
at sea, and during lonely 
camp nights “ way back," 
he securc^d an engagement 
as violinist first at the Bris- 
bane Theatre and later at 

Miss Yelva Burnett. „ « . , ,, 

Her Majesty s, Sydney. 
Then he went to sea again, and after much wan- 
dering among the South Sea islands, settled at 
Samoa, where he composed the melodics for his 
military band " Entr'acts," " Song of the Night 
and " Monk's Dream," which were published by 
Messrs. Boosc^v. 


New volumes in the 
admirable re-issiu' of Bohn's 
Popular Library (is. net 
each; Bell & Son) are 
Smollett's " Roderick Ran- 
dom," Fielding's " Amelia," 
Plutarch’s " Lives," Haw- 
thorne's " Transformation," 
Washington Irving's "Brace- 
bridge Hall," Munro's'i'rans- 
latioa of “Lucretius," 
Lessing's " Laokoon," two 
more volumes of Lane's 
“ Arabian Nights," Schopc- 
naiier's hlssays, 'I'ales by 
William Hauff, and Cole- 
ridge's " Lectures and Notes 
on Shakcsix'are. 


The Rev. L. Mac Lean 
Watt, B.l)., whose striking 
little volume, “ Britannia's 
Answer, and Other War 


Mr. Safroni.Middleton. 
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Poems,” is published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, is 
the well-known minister of 
St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
He was bom in Skye, and 
is an M.A. of Edinburgh 
University. "The Poet 
Preacher of the North,” as 
he has been called, is an 
authority on Ciaelic folklore, 
history and antiquities, and 
is the author of a number 
of books on devotional and 
literary subjects. A few weeks ago he left England 
for service at the front. 

The new War Hooks received include : 

" The Silk Hat Soldier, and Other Poems.” By 
Richard le Gallicnne. is. net. (John Lane.) They 
have the deeper human note that so much of our 
war poetry lacks. The best of them is, perhaps, 
" Christmas in War-Time,” with its poignant close : 

" Be happy softly, children, for a woe 
Is on us, a great woe for little fame, — 

Ah t in the old woods leave the mistletoe. 

And leave the holly for another year. 

Its berries are too red." 

" Jessie Pope’s War Poems.” is. net. (Grant 
Richards.) A welcome collection of the gallant, 
vigorous lyrics Miss Pope has recently contributed 
to the Daily Mail and other papers. 

" America’s Arraignment of Germany.” By Dr. J. 
William White, is. net. (Harrap.) 

" The Foot Guards.” By The Hon. John W'. 
Fortescue. 3d. net. (Macmillan.) 

“ Letters of an Old Garibaldian.” By. G. K. 
Chesterton. 3d. net. (Methuen.) 



Rev. Leuchlaa 
Macleaa Watt. 


" The New (German) Testament.” By Anthony 
Hope. 3d. net. (Methuen.) 

" The Christian’s War Book.” Edited and arranged 
by Marr Murray. 2s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Der Tag.” By Sir J. M. Barrie, is. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Per Christum Vinces : 

Prayers in War Time.” 

4d. net. (Longmans.) 

“The Soldier’s Word 
and Phrase Book,’’ 

(English — French — 

German.) 6d. net. 

(Harrap.) 

“ What is Wrong with 
Germany.” By W. H. 

Dawson. 2s. net. 

(Longmans.) 

“ The Psychology of the 
Great War.” By G. R. 

Stirling Taylor. 2s. net. 

(Martin Seeker ) 

“ The Soldiei’s English 
and French Conversation 
Book.” Compiled by 
Walter M. Gallichan. 
yd. net. (Wemer Laurie.) 

" Samuel Naylor and ‘ Reynard the Fox ’ : A 
Study in Anglo-German Literary Relations.’ By 
L. A. Willoughby, is. net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

“The German Army in War.” By A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. is. net. (Methuen.) 

“ General Joffre.” By a French Gunner, is. net. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

“ The Life Story of Albert, King of the Belgians.” 
By Percy Cook Bishop. 2d. (Aldine Publi^ing Co.) . 



Photo by bleufman Ftou'tt. 

Andrew Soutar. 

whose new mivel. * Chanty Corner," 
Messrs. C'as&ell have published. 
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1 HAD intended to write about Mr. Milne as a 
genial, garrulous essayist, a raconteur, above 
all a sentimentalist, but the great shadow has come 
between me and my purpose. I can only think of 
Ml. Milne in the terms of “Tommy Atkins” ; I can 
only remember perhaps the least of his works, "The 
EpistleS of^ Atkins.” 

How appropriate to-day this book is! How one 
will turn to it and piece together the story of the British 
soldier in aU the sad, brave humour of modem warfare ! 
One wants so much to think and write of other things. 
Nothing would have pleased me more than to have 
gone on a sentimental journey, perhaps no farther 
than the Green Park, or Kensington Gardens, with 


MILNE. 

" My Summer in London” in hand and, perhaps — ^no, 
there is no doubt about it — ^the latest war edition. I 
might have gone down to the sea and lost myself in 
the green labyrinth of the hills, and played with the 
leaves of "John Jonathan and Company” — ^not nowl 
Books for long, lazy, holiday afternoons close your 
pages. Daydreams, sentimentalities, farewell ! 

Mr. James Milne, long known in Fleet Street as 
the shrewd and " pawky ” literary editor of a great 
London daily, is a Scotsman from the Aberdeenshire side 
of the Land o’ Cakes — ^remote Strathdon — ^the heart 
of the Gordon and Forbes country. You can picture 
the place. Beauty has its font here ; romance her 
temple. There is a legend in almost eveiy stone, or 
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at least a superstition, for the Aberdeenshire Highlander 
is- a highly superstitious man, gifted or troubled with 
the '' second sight." It is easy to account for the 
superstitious character of this type of Scotsman. In 
that wild, moorland country, where the witches of 
Macbeth held their loathsome incantations, there is a 
ghost in the wailing of the wind ; the voice of the 
“ burn " between the bracken is frightsomc and eerie. 
Mr. Milne may, or may not, have the " second siglu I 
know that Mr. Neil Munro has it. It is the mystic 
note of "The Lost Pibroch" and "John Splendid" ; 
the burden of it is tears and lamentations — the High- 
land coronach. 

At any rate, Mr. Milne has trod the h(*ather in the 
valleys of the Don and the Dee — the two liisloric stream- 
of Aberdeenshire ; breathed the balsam of the peat 
as it curls from the crofter’s cot among the hills : heard 
the music of the "burn" and the "lintie" in the 
wood, and thcsi* things will 
alwaj's influ(‘nc(! a man for 
good or ill. He has now 
changed all that. The gleam- 
ing Thames, seen from the 
Embankment, with barges 
going drcvimily up and down, 
has given place to the Det‘ 
and the Don — ^but then the 
Scot in London can mak(‘ 
what dreams he will. The 1 

Thames is quite as beautiful 
to the dreamer of dreams. 

Mr. Milne has led a busy, 
active life. Tn his quite 
y<mng days hi* sat at the ii-et 
ol that fine Scot, William 
.\lexander, the author (»f 
" (lushetneuk," written in 
the hioad Doric- -who was 
the worthy successor ol 
John (ialt, the Ayrshire 
idyllist, and the ins])ired lore- 
ninner of the wluile l*i:irrii* piwto /-v /•' o Hottv. 

S('hool. .\s a journalist on 

the Aberdeen Free Press and later on the Scof/isli 
Leader, the authoi ol "John Jonathan and Company" 
leariifd a good deal about the practical .si<l(* <»! news- 
})aper work- an invaluable training. Heing a Scotsman 
he was not content with a local habitation and a 
name. He was looking over the border at the* " noble 
prospect " of England. He came tc‘ London, saw’ men 
and things as a travelling representative on the staif 
of the New^s Agency. He then went to the Diulv 
Chrmidc, of wdiich he is now literary editor. Inciden- 
tally he has founded and edits the Book Monthly', but 
he laments, with mock ruefulness, that its success- has 
not yet run to a ninety-nine horse-iiowcr motor car, and 
jirobably never will ! 'i'hese arc the meagre facts. Let 
us take the measure of the man. 

Mr. Milne has one characteristic common to all 
Scotsmen besides mere wraggishness and leg-pulling- 
he is a hero worshipper. It plays havoc with his pen — 
to our delight ! He may .set out to sentimentalise 
about the " Row " in the London season as in " My 
Summer in London" ; he may want to sing about 


the joys of ocean travel in an Atlantic greyhound as 
in "John Jonathan and Company," but it is ten to 
one if he gets very far without drifting into a pleasant 
vein of anecdotage about men like Gladstone, Sir Gcoige 
Grey, Stevenson or Cardinal Newman. These arc four 
saints that keep watch and ward at his literary bedpost ; 
especially Stevenson, w’ho, by the w^ay, wrote " Treasure 
Island" at Braemar, the capital of the Aberdeenshire 
Highlinds; and Sir (icorge Grey, whom he knew 
intimately in London, during the closing years of that 
great Briton’s life. 

We like this vein ; it suits well the pleasant, ram- 
bling spirit of the thing. ^Ir. Milne has an extensive . 
and peculiar acquaintance w'ith the anecdotal side of 
human nature. "John Jonathan and Company," 
w''himsicall\' described by the author as a " bachelor 
honeymoon," is full of the jioculiar sparkle and gaiety 
W'e associate w4th the holidays spirit. The writer has 

thrown off the fardels of the • 
' w’orkaday world and makes 
you companion to his mood. 
You will not find a ruffle, not 
even an eddy, in this serene 
atmosphere. It is a.st(mishing 
th(‘ things Mr. Milne finds to 
w’riti' about : nothing seems 
to be too small to be swept 
into his wide net, and in this 
sense his work may be called 
a commentary and a criticism 
of life. Hi‘ is the philosopher 
ol little things, the things 
that really matter, after all, 
in a w’orld so careful of the 
things that count. We do 
believe that he w’ould w'ritc a 
w’i*ll-turned jiaragraph on a 
^jieck ol dust dancing in the 
sunshine, following it in all 
it'i airy peregrinations^ till it 
committed suicide in the 

Mr. Jame* Milne. l yr of the Disinul 

Person. He not only dis- 
coiii-ses w'isely and w’ell on sky-scrapers and w'rites of 
the thunders ol Niagara when later on he gets to 
Canada, but he lake^^ note of such a little thing as 
the crease in the New' York policeman’s trousers, a 
thing the ordinary man W’ould have thought too triviiil 
for commiTit or remembrance. 

That is just where Mr. .Milne scores as a critic and 
c«)mmentator of life ; he touches up the little things that 
he so drab and dismal to the view, he gives a new’ coat of 
paint t*) old thoughts and ideas, till tlu* commonplace 
itself becomes a shining and golden thing, familiar but 
glorified. He is as full of homely wisdom as a sjiae- 
wife ; some of his images are startlingly pcietic : his 
"poesy" comes lus easy as his prose. Hetall&olthc 
big ocean liner as " the clainty^-footed beauty who 
skims the ocean as if it w'ere a ball-room, cutting the 
waves into petticoated billows,"— he is full of such 
conceits — and there is a great deal of philosophy^ not 
to say humour, in this apparent commonphace : " When 
a girl flicks specks from the jacket of her sweetheart 
you may be sure that their courtship has reached the 
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decisive stage.” If ever it is our good fortune to cross 
the Atlantic we shall certainly take "John Jonathan 
and Company ” with us, as we have taken " My Sununer 
in London ” in many a ramble about town. They are 
both in the same gay, gossipy vein, although " My 
Summer in London ” is more anecdotal, more reminis- 
cent. Here is the magic of great names ; we walk in 
the footsteps of the illustrious dead, in the streets of 
the living, led by Mr. Milne. 

His serious side as a writer is reflected in " The 
Romance of a Pro-Consul,” a life of Sir George Grey, 
the Pioneer of the Federal Idea, — on(‘ of tlie world's 

* great patriots. Mr. Milne was happily inspired when 
he wrote this book. He has not only caught the fine 
shades of a singularly attractive character, reminding 
•one in its chivalry and simplicity of Sir Walter Scott, 
whom Sir George Grey resembled in many ways, but 
he has given us a whole gallery of pen-portraits of the 
men of the ])eriod. The book is a real monument ; a 
tribute to greatness find, rare thing in a biography, it 
can be read like a romance. It reminds one of a sculp- 
ture, chiselled from the life by a deft hand, but the 
spirit is there as well as the lineaments, faithfully re- 
produced. Here is a glowing picture of the man show- 
ing Mr. Milne’s sympathetic and illuminating treatment 
of his hero : 

Sir Geurge could fire imagination in the most ordinary 
mortal, carrying him off into enchanted realms. He 
.sailed to strange skies, a knight-errant of a star, and he 
could tow the masses w'ith him. He lifted them out of 
themsehes, and put a label on their vague yearnings. 
They had imagination, the instinct upw*ard, and were 
grateful to have it discovered. The poetry of Sir CJeorge’s 
nature flavoured his language, alike in manner of delivery 
and turn of phrase. It had a quaint old-world style ; 
it fell slowly, in a low, soothing voice. He might have 
spent his days in the cloister, rather than iii the din of 
hammering up hearths for the Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps it 
was that lie had talked so long to the hills of Oceana, 
catching their simplicity and music. You were reminded 
of the measured English of an old and loveable book, 
just as you grew used to read in his face what he was to 
say before the w'ords had begun to flow. Never w'as there 
a face more quick to reflect the mind, more pliable to 
humour, more luminous at some stirring idea or deed, 
more indignant at tKe bare notion of a wrong inflicted, 
softer at the call of sympathy.” 

We come now to w'hcre wc started, to The Epistles 
of Atkins,” perhaps the least pretentious, but certainly 
the most topical of all Mr. Milne's books; a book which 
he recently supplemented, by editing for the Daily 
Chronicle War Library a volume of letters written by 
our incomparable soldiers from the Armageddbn whidi 
is re-mapping Europe. Possibly, he may later write a 
volume about this war, on the same lines as the happily 
entitled and widely read Epistles,” but that is on the 
knees of the literary gods. 

• ” The Epistles of Atkins” takes us back to the Boer 

War, affair compared to the European con- 

flagration. But its contents, mostly written in the 
liring line, are wondrously like the letters we are 
now reading day by day in the newspapers from sol- 
diers in action. Some of these simple, direct epistles, 
wa say it without hesitation, arc gems of literature. 

It’s a long, long way from Magersfontcin and Colenso 
to the far-flung battle line in Flanders, but human 
nature is a universal thing not changed by time or 


circumstance or locality, and the humour of "Tommy 
Atkins” has not been dimmed by smoke and fire'; 
it shines all the clearer in the grime of battle — ^it is 
like tinder, ready to .burst into flame at any moment, 
and in this it is close akin to wit. 

During the Boer War Mr. Milne, caught by the spirit 
of the hour as we are now, sat down and reconstructed 
the story of the war as told by soldiers in their letters 
home. It is probably not only the most carefully 
collected budget of letters of the South African War, 
but it is an acute, psychological study of the British 
soldier in all the phases of conflict. It is not only a 
budget of war stories — ^it is a complete biography of 
the British soldier in action. 

Tommy Atkins is apologising for using a stump of 
pencil, “ We have to employ our typewriters for chop- 
ping wood here, as we are short of axes.” Yes, as Mr. 
Milne says in a neat epigram, ” Atkins is a master of 
the graphic sentence, the picturesque phrase ; he 
explodes into literary shrapnel.” We read of a soldier 
in the firing line stooping to pick up a letter which 
has fallen from his pocket. He had forgotten it in the 
hurry ot saddling his horse. He now stands on a hillock 
before the enemy’s fire and reads it line by line before 
he cocks his rifle. Then there are tales of Atkins 
looking at himself in the lid of a tin-can and being 
frightened at his appearance, which is something be- 
tween Robinson Crusoe and Rip van W mkle. " What 
are those insects buzzing around ? ” a drummer boy 
of the Gordons a.sks a sergeant-major. ” Lad.” says 
he, “ they’re not insects ---they' re bullets.” 

Nothing we have come across sums up blotter the 
spirit of the British ” Tommy ” than the inimitable 
dialogue between a member of the old r.l.\\ and a 
Regular. It might have come red hot from Kipling : 

” ' TC conics up to me,’ the Regular reports, ' an’ 'e 
sez to me, scv. ’c, ” Look ere, me man, where can I find 
your sergeant-major ^ ' 

** I looks at ’im an' 1 sez, ' What arc yon,’ sez I. 

“ 'E sez, ’ I’m a Citv Imperial Volunteer,’ sez 'c. 

Oh ! • sez 1. 

” ‘ Yus,* sez 'c. 

" ‘ Yus,' Sfz 1. ' You’re a Volunteer an' I'm a Regular, 

I sez, ‘ an’ you ain’t goin’ to lord it over me,’ i sez, * with 
yer ” me man.” Don’t forget it.’ sez I. * I didn’t get 
no Freedom of the City,’ sez 1. * The only thing the Lord 

Mayor ever giv’ me,* sez I, * was fourteen days for fur’ous 
drivin’,' I sez. ' I wasn’t entertained to tea,* sez I, ‘ by 
all the dooks and earls of London,' I sez, ’ I wasn't hugged 
and kissed,’ 1 sez, ' but I’m a bloomin’ privit, an’ so are 
you, me lad.' 

” ‘ Yus,' sez he. ’ an’ damn proud of it,’ sez 'c. 

" ‘ So am I,' sez 1. 

" ‘ Well, come an’ ’ave a drink,' sez ’e. 

" ' Right you are,’ sez I : * now you're talkin'.' *' 

It is essentially a ” pawky ” book, ” The Epistles 
of Atkins,” like the character of the man ; and the 
Scotch " pawkiness,” a drj', shrewd, humorous way of 
looking at and commenting on things, is sometimes 
quite beyond the comprehension of the Englishman. 
As " The Romance of a Pro-Consul ” can be got in 
Nelson's Shilling Library, so a new edition of "The 
Epistles ” has lately been included in Mr. Dent's Way- 
farer's Library, and we recommend it as giving a good 
idea of what our soldiers are in a war-time like the 
present, and of Mr. Milne's fine quality both as author 
and editor. Robert Birkmyre. 
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THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY.* 

By Laurence Binyon. 


" What of the faith and hre within us, 

Men who march away. 

Ere the barn-cocks say. 

Night is growing grey ? " 

W E cannot but be glad that the lines, which wc 
read in The Times a month after the war 
began, came in time to close, as a “ ])ostscript.” Mr. 
Hardy’s last volume of poems. For their grave, haunt- 
ing strain seems to well from a deejjer, less conscious 
spring in the poet’s mind, and the feeling with which 
they are full breathes a music into tliein which we 
often miss in his verse. 

What is it sets a poet singing? The surcharge of 
emotion which issues in a lyric may spring from despair 
as well as joy, though with the outflow into music a 
kind of joy will come. The dejection in tlie thought of 
the lines that Shelley wrote on the sands near Naples 
could not cloud the radiance of the images tliat gathered 
in his speech, or check the melodious vehemence of his 
utterance ; we feel llirt the impulse behind tlie lyric 
was something profounder than the ostensible stimulus. 
So one may ])erhaps wonder why Mr. Hardv, with his 
ingrained bleak convictions about life and the unix'erse, 
should feel impelled to express himself in lyric form at 
all. Wliat is the source of that eiiergv which urges him 
to sha])e stanza after stanza of careful workmanship, 
marvels sometimes »)f concentrated etfort, when the 
master-thoughts within tlicm press out at the end so 
bitter a drop ^ Doubtless all dee]) sincentv lias its 
own exuberance , its will is to cxiiression ; and Mr. 
Hardy is nothing if not sincere. We could wish, indeed, 
for poetry’s sake, that he were less w'holly consistent. 


Hardy is an artist, and has the artist’s vivid sensitive- 
ness to the inexhaustible beauties of earth and sky, 
in stable form and changeful colour ; but he has also 
the artist’s deeper power, the shaping instinct. And 
if we would understand these jioems of a great artist’s 
old age. we .should perhaps refrain from asking why he 
seems so insistently, as with a morbid absorption in 
the theme, to haq) on that familiar note of the im- 
planted crookedness of things and the inbred malignity 
of chance. For most artists are haunted by some 
theme which it is their passion to express, and with the 
expression of which they are never satisfied. Painters 
are haunted hy a tyi)e • and a Watteau or a Rossetti 
will s])end themseh'es in drawing, over and over again, 
the same woman, whose last eluding charm seems ever 
to e‘>ca[)e them, for all their weariless research in 
line and curve of neck and cheek and brow. " Life’s 
Little Ironies,’* “ Tune’s Laughing-stocks,” “ Satires of 
Circumstance ” the titles Mr. Hardy has chosen for 
tales or poems indicate the theme for which he seems 
to be always seeking to (ind the ultimate, most crystal- 
lised expression. In the group of poems which give 
their name to thi*^ x'olume he tries a severer condensa- 
tion than any form yet found. Compared with the 
nov(‘ls, thev have the effect of little, deeply-bitten 
etchings beside large, elaborate paintings. The cir- 
cumstances are \'arious, the satire is the same. It is 
the s^atire, silent but profound, which the student of 
Brad>haw sometimts feels impellc*d to attribute to 
nxiT railwa\-svstein, when ])lanning a cross-country 
journey and finding the most admirable trains timed 
to miss the indispensable connection by just five minutes. 


that his moods were more 
variable. It seems as if he 
could rarely surrender himself 
to the moment’s absorbing 
emotion ; the steady convic- 
tion of life’s irony and pain 
is always there to dye the 
emotion with its tinge of rue- 
ful colour. Only now and 
again, as in that marching 
song, the sense of the good- 
ness of effort in a cause gives 
an unwonted kindling to the 
verse ; or the poignant illumi- 
nation of memory, bringing 
back hours of joy and youth 
and laughter, and glorifying 
remembered haunts and places 
by “ the wandering western 
sea,” thrillingly vibrates 
through a cluster of little 
poems, deeply personal, which 
are intense with loss. Mr. 

* “ Satires of Circumstance.” 
By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan). 
48. 6d. net 



Thomas Hardy. 


In Mr. Hardy’s world all the 
trains, one would think, are 
so timed. Or (to continue 
the image) it is just when the 
train has irrcvocabl}' started 
that the ])assenger realises 
tliat close* to him is the vision 
of his heart’s desire, the face 
and the form that call to 
him out of all tlie world, 
the "immer-geliebtc,” the 
” langst-verlorene,” — only she 
looks from the window of a 
carriage that is being borne 
away on the other line of 
rails, swiftly and irrevocably 
out of sight and reach. Yet 
there is nothing litre of 
Heine’s romantic sentiment 
with its sudden recoiling 
mockery ; nor anything like 
Swift’s ” saeva indignatio it 
is rather the artist imperson- 
ally striving to mouldy his 
haunting theme into this shajie 
or to that, with the utmost 
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suppression of irrelevance and ornament, the utmost 
economy of condensation. What reader of the Wessex 
novels has not noted their author’s steady passion for the 
precise, the real epithet, at whatever sacrifice of su]x?r- 
ficial beauties of style ? That long discipline in research 
of language persists in Mr. Hardy’s verse. He is never 
seduced by sound ; firm delineation, even in the siiades 
and subtleties of feeling, is for him essential. The 
result is sometimes disconcerting ; the mechanism of a 
stanza creaks and groans with the pressure of its work- 
ing. There is something incongruous between the prosaic 
plainness of the speech and the tight structure of rather 
elaborate lyric form to whicli it is trimmed. The long 
“ Conversation at Dawn ” is a case in ]X)int. It is 
interesting to all of us \vhc» are admirers of Mr. Hardy’s 
genius to watch him at such work ; but it is hard to 
see the gain of a metre for such matters. This is not 
one of the “ Satires,” which are all short and pointed. 
And if some of this group of fiiteen poems have a similar 
lack of inevitable form, a few are equally typical and 
masterly of their kind. Perhaps the most memorable 
is the last. “ In the ^loonlight,” where a lonely workman 
stands and stares as in a dream at a grave, as if he would 
raise the soul of her who lay within it. 

" Ah — she wiis the one you loved, no doubt. 

Through good and evil, through rain and drought. 
And when .she passed, all your sun went out.” 

” Nay : she was the woman 1 did not love. 

Whom all the others were ranked above. 

Whom during her life I thought nothing of.” 

It is as if (iiles Winterbourne had lived to gaze on 
the grave of Marty South. We are reminded of the 
novels again in the little piece, ” Seen by the Waits,” 
w’liere a moonlit glimpse is caught of the ” lonely manor- 
lady ” airily dancing to the music in her room, thinking 
herself unseen dancing for joy because news has come 
that her “ roving husband ” is dead. Hut in this, and 
far more in some other pieces, we are jarred by. what 
seems a kind ol callousness. ProbabK- we should nnt 
feel this if Mr. Hardy had more of the singing-note cif a 
Hums, a Heine, a Poe, whose music by its victorious 
energ\* c'aii carry the horrible and ugly from the world 
of lact into the world of idea. Mr. Hardv’s mmahre 


stories are told so evenly and bluntly that we cannot 
bear that he should be so calm, and feel revolted. Horror, 
to be tolerable, needs a strong excitement ; w^hen we 
are in the thrilled state, the art that has played on our 
pulses can make its own joy of it. Mr. Hardy is not 
of “ the tribe that feel in melodies,” and we must take 
his art as it is. He will not relieve us by sheer beauty ; 
but, oddly enough, some of these charnel pieces of 
which he is so fond procure us the relief of laughter. 
This at least is the effect of the singular little dialogue 
between the dead woman and the dog which scratches 
at her grave. Disappointed of her first fancy that it 
w'as her husband, or at least her kinsfolk, planting 
flowers there, she consoles her poor heart with the 
thought that her little dog at least was true to her : and 
is thus answered : 

” Mistress, 1 (lug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot, 

When passing on my daily trot. 

1 am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting-place.” 

Surely the comic triumphs here ovei the bitter and 
the grim ! 

But we should be unjust to Mr. Hardy if we did not 
recognise the tenderness that is verv deep in the texture 
of his art, though it is as little obtruded as the courage 
of his outlook on this so bungled planet. How' typical 
of him is the care for the ” hurt, misre]>resented names,” 
to which history does no justice ! He is haunted by the 
ghosts of these ” s]>e('tres that grieve.” One. of the 
best poems in the bo(jk, a longish ])iece of admirable and 
easy narrative, ” The Abbey Mason.” is inspired by the 
same motive ; it has an unwonted niellowmess ol tone. 
But still more intimatelv characteristic is the “ Roman 
(iraveyards.” The ])oct watclies a man witli a spade 
and basket gfiing to dig among ” Rome's dim relics ” ; 
and he su])]>oses him an antiquarv, who^e mind filled 
w’lth that Roman vastness still so tow'ering in our 
imagination. Hut no, it is his little white' cat that he 
is going to biirv : th^ ” small furred life ” is more to him 
than all the glones of tlie fa-sars. And the mourner’s 
mood ” lias a charm ” lor Mr. Hardv. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 

Richard Whitei.nc.. 


M r. MACKINTOSH’S work is one previously 
published, and now published again wdth 
additions bringing it ” to date.” It is by a well-known 
Gallery man of the House of Commons, and perhaps 
this accounts for a mode of treatment that makes 
it de<^r^g of its sub-title. The best of this type are 
impartial by the nature of their calling, and quite in 
the movement, if they only knew it, in being concerned 
only with things as they are without the bias of a 
moral. 

* ” Joseph Chamberlain : An Honest Biography.” By 
Alexander Mackintosh, los. 6 d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
— ” Xr. Chamberlain's Speeches.” Edited by Charles W. Boyd. 
With Introduction by Austen Chamberlain.' 2 Vols. 15 s. net. 
(Constable). 


It is still too early for im estimate of the great figure 
that has just pa^si'd away. Joseph Chamberlain still 
belongs to yiarty, and years must pass before we can 
hope to know how much of him is left for mankind. 
The outburst of laudatory notice at the moment of his 
death was a little misleading, though quite properly and 
naturally so. Such moments are for the eloge or nothing, 
it was a wonderful career, and that attribute is ever the 
lure for the majority of mankind. A London man, 
he migrated to the provinces, and became the idol 
of the hardest-headed community in the kingdom. A 
business man with no pedigree behind him, he became 
a leader in politics, still largely officered by the classes. 
His people had been for over a century in the wholesale 
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boot trade in Cheapside ; and as a cordwainer of a City 
company, he learned, as part of his training, to make 
a boot with the best of his workmen. He was bom 
in Camberwell, soil of poets in Browning's case, yet 
for aU that, hardly a forcing house of genius in our day. 
His firm acquired an interest in an invention — something 
in screws — " wooden screws," his biographer calls 
them ; but does he mean only screw's for wood ? — and 
Joseph, still in his teens, was sent to Birmingliam to 
pick up that mystery, and finally to take charge. He 
made his fortune in twenty 
years, and, stiU in the 
prime of life, he went into 
politics — we know with 
what result. 

In spite of his London 
birth, he was by intellect 
and by temperament a 
man of the Midlands — 
earnest, pushful, striving, 
masterful, and as argu- 
mentative as the grave- 
digger in Hamlet. His 
ambition w’as simjdy his 
pride and confidence in 
himself under another 
name. He graduated in 
his new career in the 
orthodox w'ay, first as a 
local man l)y rendering 
priceless services to his 
township, and tlien rising, 
on stepping stones of 
municipal service, to 
Parliament, and to tlie 
Cabinet. His day of small 
things w'as the debating 
society, where he learned 
the give and take of con- 
troversy in the best school 
in the w'orld. His line in 
wordy warfare was the 
offensive from the first. 

He attacked his comrades 
in the class, he went on 
to attack his leaders in the 
party, liis colleagues in the Government, and, at a 
very early stage, he touched the shield of Gladstone 
himself. 

He was in a parlous state in the estimation of the 
classes, when, as Mayor of Birmingham, it became his 
duty to receive the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
afterwards the late King Edward and his queen. The 
very thought of it fluttered the dovecots of society. 
What would he do with his illustrious guests— or to 
tljem ? Would he openly flaunt his depravity in their 
faces ? In one word, would he be rude, or for once in 
his life, behave like a gentleman — ^if that were possible 
to a person of such antecedents. He chose the gentle- 
man's part, both in its major sense of perfect dignity, 
courtesy, and consideration for everybody’s feelings, 
and in its minor of a due regard for the dresses and 
appointments down to the " grooming," the eyeglass, 
and the button-hole. 


He began his political career by describing Mr. 
Disraeli as one who " flung at the British Parliament 
the first Ue that entered his head." It was merely his 
high spirits, or what a horse-dealer might have called 
his fulness of beans, but it was a grave indiscretion 
for which he made haste to atone by an ample 
apology. No wonder that, on his first appearance in 
the House, the Tory leader eyeglassed him with the 
curiosity of a student of strange growths in animal life. 
.Still all made for his popularity. He became "Our 

Joe " for Birmingham, and 
the rising hr)pe of all the 
Radicalism of the country. 
People, like him by thou- 
sands, and by thousands 
of thousands, began to feel 
that through him they 
were at last having their 
sav in the councils of the 

• i 

nation. Both in his quali- 
ties and in his defects he 
was a representative man. 
Emerson has said that 
Napoleon was made by in- 
numerable little Napoleons 
who w'anted a champion. 
In liki* manner it might 
be shown that every other 
Chaniberlainite was a little 
" Joe." 

The " Radical Pro- 
gramme," without pre- 
judice to the sincerity of 
w'hat came after, was the 
crowm and height of him. 
It fitted him like a gar- 
ment, and it must have 
cost him a mighty effort 
to turn it inside out. The 
process is astounding, as 
it stands revealed in a 
" study of contradictions," 
one of the best chapters in 
the book. It is white- 
black. black-white 
throughout, w'ith no half- 
tones to bridge the difference. " I am proud of 
being a parochial statesman," on one side ; on the 
other, " learn to think imperially" — and so on through 
a good four-and-forty columns of solid print. His 
motives remain a secret for the Great Assize. Con- 
ceivably, he grew impatient of the Liberal pace, and 
thought to niend it with himself as driver, and the 
classes in the shafts. Changes of this sort are much 
less changes of conviction, point by point, than logical 
necessities l esulting from the sacrifice of a single position. 
How many of those who set out with him Unionism 
thought they were going to end with Tariff Reform ? 

These considerations, and the inevitable comparisons' 
they suggest, constitute the charm of Mr. Boyd’s ably 
edited volumes of selected speeches. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, in his brief introduction, natur all y argues 
that it was all a matter of increasing growth of mind. 
From first to last, he says, his father was a great reformer 



The Rt. Hon. 

Joseph Chamberlain. 

From a drawing by J. W. Ginsbiiry. 
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and a great Imperialist. Of the former there can cer- 
tainly be no question. He quotes, with grateful appre- 
ciation, Mr. Asquith’s fine tribute to Chamberlain the 
orator : 

** He may be said, with truth, to have introduced and 
perfected a new style ol speaking equally removed from 
that of cither of the great masters of speech who then 
liad the ear of the house and the nation, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. If he kept as a rule closer to the ground, 
he rarely digressed, and he never lost his way.” 

This, with a further reference to the i)ower of his 
invective, exactly hits his note —simple propositions put 
plainly, and hammered home. One might open the 
volumes at random for examples : they are on well 
nigh every^ Take tliis one on liis throwing up 

municipal for jmrliamentary work: 

" 1 look with greater .sati.sf action to our annexation of 
the gas and the water, to our scientific frontier in the 
• improvement area, than 1 do to the result.s of that imperial 
policy which has given us Cyprus and the Tran.svaal ; 
and I am prouder of having been engaged with you in 
warring against ignorance and disease and crime in Birm- 
ingham, than if 1 had been the author of the Zulu war, 
or had instigated the invasion oJ Afghanistan.” 

This is plainness itself, with the "sly dig” to drive 
it home. One can almost hear the laughter and the 
cheers. 

Gladstone and Bright were, of course, infinitely more 
than this, and their best speeches in consequence have 


a better chance of the immortality of great literature. 
Neither was essentially a local leader ; their connection 
with places, from first to last, was purely accidental. 
Mr. Chamberlain without Birmingham at the back 
of him was quite unthinkable. His achievements in its 
service were miracles of energy, enthusiasm and will. 
The rebuilding of the city was but one ; Birmingham 
University was another, and perhaps a greater still. 
His only failures belonged to the wider sphere. Tariff 
Reform w’as assuredly one of them, whatever else it was 
not. It is needless to prophesy as to its future : it 
is enough to limit the survey to the term of his life. 
No one can contend that he has left it in the same 
condition of growth as Mr. (xladstone left Home Rule. 
The points of difference between the two men are 
innumerable, and they extend even to their physicjil 
training for their work. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Chamberlain died of Tariff Reform : the effort killed 
him. Mr. Gladstone came out of the Midlothian cam- 
paign like a giant refreshed. The one w’as a woodman, 
the other took his exercise in a hothouse, and much of 
his fresh air tlirough the ends of a cigar, (iladstone 
was a power to the last. His name is everywhere in the 
record of constructive legislation ; his great budgets 
remoulded th(‘ life of a nation. Chamberlain’s direct 
contributions to st.itcsmanship are few and far between. 
He served his city as many would have been proud to 
serve their country, and it is enough for his fame. He 
w'as one of the greatest townsmen of modern times. 


DICKENS AS A REPORTER. 

By C. Van Noorden. 


I N a speech at the Newspaper Press Fund Dinner 
in May, 1865, at which he presided, Dickens 
gave the following account of his reportorial career : 

" 1 went into the gallery of the House of Commons 
as a parliamentary reporter when I was a boy, and 1 
left it- -I can hardly believe tht! inexorable truth — 
nigh thirty years ago. I have pursued the calling of 
a reporter under circumstances of which many of my 
brethren here can form no adequate conception. I 
have often transcribed for the printer, from my short- 
hand notes, important public speeches 
in which the strictest accuracy was 
required, and a mistake in which 
would have* been to a young man 
sc'verely compromising, writing on the 
palm of my hand, by the light of a 
dark lantern, in a post-chaise-and- 
four, galloping through a wild country, 
and through the dead of night, at the 
^then surprising rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. The very last time I was 
at Exetdl', strolled into the Castle- 
yard there to identify, for the amuse- 
ment .of a friend, the spot on whic h 
I once ‘ took,* as we used to call it. 
an election speech of Lord John 
Russell at the Devon contest, in tlie 
midst .if a lively fight maintained by 
all the vagabonds in that division of 


the country, and under such a pelting rain, that I 
remember two good-natured colleagues, who. chanetd 
to bi‘ at leisure, held a jx>cket-handkerchief o\'er my 
note-book, after the manner of a state canopy in an 
ecclesiastical procession.” 

I have nought out the occasion at Exeter mentioned 
above, and find it to be the By-Election of Lord John 
Russcdl for South Devon in May. 1835 ; he. hail accepted 
office, and so was obliged to offer himself for re-election. 

He was unsuci essful. but a safe s(‘at was found for 
him at Stroud, in (iloiicestershire. 

Hen* is Dickens’s report, sent off 
from Exeter on Friday night and 
printed in the first edition Saturda}' 
morning a great riicord for tho.se 
times -no train, no telegraph, the 
reports Ixung forwarded hy gallojung 
expri‘sses : 

The "Morning Chronicle.” 
Saturday, May 2, 1835. 
(Express from Exeter.) 

Morning Chronicle Office, 
Saturday Morning, Six o’clock. 

SOUTH DEVON ELECTION. 

(From Our Own Reporter.) 

" Exeter, Friday night. Six o’clock. — 
This day took place the nomination 
for the vacancy in the representation. 
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occasioned by 
Lord John 
K u s s e 1 r s 
acceptance of 
office. T h e 
hustings were 
erected in the 
Castle-yard, 
and w e r 
most com- 
modiously ar- 
ranged, being 
placi'd against 
the Court- 
house. so that 
those who 
apjXMred on 
t h e m a j) - 
p r o a c h e d 
from t h e 
Court-house , 

and tlu* \\hol(‘ area was thus left for th(' crowil. The bcNt 
'iccommodation was also made for those wh(i attendt*d for 
the Press. There was ])arted oil in Iront of the stag<‘, or 
hustings, a species oi orc'hejtra tor the reporters, with 
boardings for seats and di'sks, and before that allot- 
ment tlier*‘ was a strong boarding to prevent the crowd 
brcciking in ujion tliis excellent arrangement. For this 
convenience the Pr(*ss is incU*bted to Ralph Sanders, 
Esq., the I iuU‘.r-Sheriil. There was a door at each 
end of this apartm(*nf, sf> that its exclasiveness and 
comfort equall(*d the arrangement at the Housi's of 
Parliament. The jilan was more perfect tliJin anything 
of the kind \\v ever saw, and it is to be hoped that on 
all similar occasions this orchestral plan may be adopted. 

“ No jjlaci* belter ada])ted tor the purpose to which 
it was devoted on this occasion, than the Castle-yard 
can be imagined. The Court-house extends the whole 
width ol oiK‘ end ; at the opposite extremity arc the 
entrance gate and two lodges ; and on either side is 
a beautiful green slopi‘, plentifully studdi*d with trees, 
the graceful aiqiearance oi which adds materially to 
the beauty of the amphitheatre w<‘ have descriln'd. 
Groups of jicople bt^gan to assemble as early as nine 
o’clock, from which hour until the commenc'ement of 
the proceedings, carriages fill(*d with ladies from timi* 
to time drove up and dejiosited their fair burdens at 
the Court-house, from the windows of wiiicli building 
they were enabled to s('(* and h(*ar what jiasseU. 

“ Shortly after eleven o’clock, Mr. Parker, accompanied 
by a body of his friends on foot and bearing placards 
and banners, arrived ; his apjiearance on the hustings 
wa-» hailed with cheers and hissi's — the latter, however, 
greatly jiredoiniiiated. Lord Jolin Russell, attended 
by his friends, arrived immediately afterwards amidst 
tremend* JUS chet^ring. His procession displayed a variety 
of elegant banners, on which were inscribed : ‘ He 

True to Your King, and Vote for the Man of Hi^ Choice; * 
— ‘ Reform in Church and State Civil and Religious 
Liberty throughout the World ’ — ‘ The I^eople, the 
Source of all Power.’ On his Lordship presenting 


himself on the 
hustings he 
was loudly 
cheered by 
his numerous 
supporters, 
whose enthu- 
siasm was in 
no degree 
damped bj’ a 
lu*av\’ show’cr 
of hail w'hich 
had been 
falling for 
some minutes. 
The colours 
of the Whig 
party were 
])urple and « 
orange, and a 
leaf of laurel ; 
those of the (‘onservativ(‘^ light-blue and junk. 

“'I'he hustings were crowded to excess by man}’ of 
the most distinguished gentlemen f)f the county Indeed, 
the intense interest excited by the contest w'as apparent 
not onl\’ in the Castle-yard, but in all the ])rincipal 
stn'cts, at the chief inns, and on the different roads 
leading to the town. 

“ Among those that wc observed on the hustings, 
were Sir T. J-othbridge (who has subscribc'd £24 towards 
Lord John Russell’s election !), Dr. BowTing, M.P,, 
C. Huller, Esq., M.P., Captain Hamlin. I. C. Hultccl, 
Esq. (the late member), Sir T. B. Y. Buller, Bart., M.P., 
the Honourable New’ton Fellow'es, M.P., Lord Ebring- 
ton, Edward Divett, Esq., M.P., J. Sillilant, Esq., Jun., 
W. Ncw'man, Esq. (tlie proposer of Lord John Russell 
on the last occasion), etc., etc. 

“ At this period of the business there came on a 
tremt'ndous showvr of rain, w'hich made the multitude 
fly in all directions, and which made its w'ay through the 
hustings, and tliii temporary shelter jirovided for the 
rejJortcTs. So lieav\’ a storm w'as not calculated on, 
nor guarded against by the tarpauling ; and the rain 
came* through the hustings in w’ater-s])outs in all direc- 
tions. liMving no sort of shelter for any one. The 
storm continued witii inveterate forei* for half-an-hour, 
by w'hicli time* those on and under thi‘ hustings were 
eomplelel}' dnmehed. It having then somewliat sub- 
sided, portujiis f)l the crowd n'turned, and the pro- 
ceedings were resumed ; but still tlii' drippings from 
the liuslings w'cre so considerable as to make that station 
anything but an enviable one. As to taking notes of 
the siJceches, tntit was almost wholly out of the question, 
for as fast as any atti'iiipts were made to take notes, 
the torrents were nearly sure to ‘ swamp ’ them." 

After tlhs des('ription, which is undoubtedly 
Dickens, followed the verbatim report of tiki speeches 
which it is not necessary to give liere. One is glad to 
discover any example of Dickens’s reporting days, and 
to rescue a writing of his, however uiiimixirtant, from 
oblivion. 
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NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING.* 

By Hugh Walker, LL.D. 


D iego VALDEZ found that he had sold himself 
"to bondage of great deeds": the High 
Admiral of Spain, whose will could " loose ten thousand," 
himself remained bound by chains liimself had forged. 
Every kind of greatness must pay its penalty. The 
incognito of the monarch is a poor substitute for the 
natural obscurity of the insigniheant man. He who has 
thought great thoughts or written great books finds, as 
surely as he who has done great deeds, that he has thereby 
sacrificed part of his liberty. He has no longer control 
over thoughts that are not gn^at, if he has once uttered 
them, or over poems that are not gn'at, if he has once 
committed them to paper. Somebody copies the 
manuscript, as one of the Misses Flower copied " Incon- 
dita " ; or a person witJi a tenacious memory remembers 
what he has read or heard. Scott dictated to Hogg a 
long ballad long after the author had himself forgotten 
it, and had lost the manuscript. Or the writer thrusts 
the sheet into a drawer and forgets all about it ; and 
there it is found after he is dead. Now the penalty of 
greatness, from which littleness escapes, is that, once it 
is found, publication is almost inevitable. The owner 
or discoverer is to be pitied ; he is in an exceedingly 
difficult dilemma. Who is to judge between the claims 
of the great dead poi‘t and those of the great living 
public ? The great poet, too, is to be pitied : if he had 
judged the pieces worthy of publication, he would surely 
have published them. Those who are responsible for 
the appearance of these new poems of the two Brownings 
seem to have been fully conscious of the difficulty ot 
their position, and inclined at least to suspect that their 
publication will, to say the least of it, in no way heighten 
the reputation of the two poets. Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
in his introduction, remarks upon the embarrassment 
caused to editors by such waifs and strays, and adds : 

** If the author is sufficiently eminent, publication of 
everything of liis that remains above ground is eventually 
inevitable, and an eefitor is torn between the natural desire 
to make his edition complete and his equally natural 
reluctance to print matter which is not worthy of its author, 
and which the author himself did not consider worthy of 
publication.*' 

The difficulty is justly stated. The Brownings are 
paying the penalty of greatness. If it had to ‘be paid, 
we owe gratitude to the editor because the editorial 
work is so well done, and to the publishers for the thought- 
fulness which has caused the book to be so produced as 
to make it an eighteenth volume uniform with the 
edition which Browning himself supervised. 

It would be unjust to leave the impression that nothing 
in the volume has any intrinsic value. The eleven 
fragments ^y Browning which have never before been 
printed are, it is true, trivial ; but " A Forest Thought " 
and " Helen’s Tower," both of which have appeared in 
the " Centenary Edition ” and elsewhere, have grace and 
beauty ; and the unfinished " iEschylus' Soliloquy" has 
force and weight. The two boyish poems " The First 

* N9w Foems, By Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With an Introduction by Sir Frederick Kenyon. 
5s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


Born of Egypt" and "The Dance of Death" are 
interesting. Would Browning have objected to their 
publication ? The MS. copies, both of these poems and 
of "Incondita,” were returned to him by the daughter of 
W. J. Fox, the friendly critic to whom they had been 
sent by Sarah Flower. He destroyed " Incondita." but 
either purposely or by chance spared these two pieces. 
In any case, they will not harm his reputation. No one 
will judge them except as juvenile pieces ; and as the 
work of a boy of fourteen they are certainly remarkable. 
Browning is one of the numerous examples of the 
precocity of genius. 

Of the six new poems hy Mrs. Browning, the most 
interesting is that " To Robert Lytton," the manuscript 
of which was presented by Mrs. Barrett Browning to the 
editor of The CornJiill Magazine, The remaining five are 
from manuscripts recently sold. There art* oth(*rs still 
unprinted. The editorial note prefixed to " The Enchant- 
ress" says that the five are " representative ’* of tliis new 
material ; and another note s]ieaks of " The Maiden’s 
Death " as one of a number contained in a certain quarto 
MS. volume. W'e may hojie that tlie rest will remain 
in manuscript. It is at l(*ast questionable wJu*ther 
Mrs. Browning attained that degri^e of greatn(‘-.s which 
makes inevitable the miTciless publication of everything. 
There is no reason to doubt that sound judgment has 
been exercised in the selection of the piece.s , and if a>uch 
judgment has been exercised, then what rt*mains un- 
printed would injure Mrs. Browning’s fame. The longest 
of the piec<*s, " I^ila, a Tale," is Byronic in metre, in 
atmosphere, and even in name. There is a \\(.\Lkcned 
Byronism in the sentiment. There is a Byronic ('orsair ; 
but he is surely the most improbable Corsair in all 
literature. There is a Minstrel Boy, who suddenly dies 
when biought out to make music for the fair Leila, the 
Corsair's daughter ; and the Minstrel Boy’s father " with 
maniac strength" dashes the fetters from liini, when the 
pitying and sentimental Leila tells him in his dungeon 
the news of his son’s death. A moment afterwards the 
captive, armed in some unexplained way, kills the 
Corsair. Surely Mrs. Browning — or rather Elizabeth 
Barrett, for the tale is supposed to date from the early 
thirties — did well to suppress this. 

It seems a paradox to say that the most interesting 
part of a volume of poems is the prose it contains ; but 
in this case it is the truth. Browning’s note on " Parting 
at Morning" is worth more, not than all his poems here 
printed, but certainly more than all that are here printed 
for the first time. How many of his readers have 
divined for themselves that the " him" in the line, 

** And straight was a path of gold for him," 

is the sun, not the man, and therefore that it is the man 
who needs a world of men ? StiU more are the prose 
notes of Mrs. Browning superior to her new poems. 
They are unpretentious. The writer makes no attempt 
at a general criticism of the poems, though now and then 
she throws out illuminating remarks, as when she saj^ 
with reference to "The Englishman in Italy" that 
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for giving the sense of Italy, it is worth a whole library 
of travel books.” Usually she aims at improving 
Browning’s rh3^hm. The suggestions are almost in- 
variably right, and Browning showed his good sense by 
almost invariably adopting them. But the fact that the 
suggestions were made and accepted is the clecarest of all 
proofs that Browning’s ear was defective. Ever}' reader 
is conscious of his harshness, but many Headers have 
believed that the harshness was necessary to produce* the 
effect aimed at by the poet. So, in many cases, it is. But 
we see from these notes that in many cases it was due to 
an obtuse sense of rhythm. As a rule Miss Barrett is 
deferential : she feels herself to be in the presence of a 
genius greater than her own. Once, liowever, and once* 
only, she writ(*s words of vigorous condemnation. In 


" Time’s Revenges” Browning had written the astonish- 
ing line, 

" And purchase her the dear invite** 

” I protest zealously against that word,” says Miss 
Barrett. “ Now isn’t it a vulgarism, and out of place 
altogether here ? ” In this instance the lady could not 
protest too much. She is thoroughly right too in her 
criticism of Bro^vning's inversions. When she objects to 
a rhyme of Browning’s, we admire as King James admired 
Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and 
Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence. But 
5he disarms criticism by the double ! ! “I object to 
that rhyme — /! !” These notes are really valuable as 
well as curious. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUAKY, IRIS. 


Ansu'ers to these competitwns (each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the x^th of the month to 


” The Prize Page,” Thk Bookman, Messrs. Hodder it Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV\ a}id V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the 1st prize will he for the best original lyric, 

SptxiAL XoTiCK.— must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1.— A Prize of One (iriXEA is ohered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a (iriNi A is oliered for the lj(*st 
quotation from Enghsli verse aiiplicalde to any 
revie^^ or the niiine of anv author or book 
appearing in tliis iminber of The Bookman. 
PreiereiiC(* uill b(* given to quotations of a 
Inmionms natiin*. 

in. --A Prizi* Of Three New Books is offered for the 
be'^t original fabli* in ni»l more than two hundred 
words, having for its suiijc*< t (Germany’s action 
towards Belgium. 



Robert Browning. 

From a painting by Gordlglanl. 

From " The Works of Robert Browning” (Smith, ElderX 


IV.— A Prizk of Half a Guinea is ol feted for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently pubhshed book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishera at head of review. 

V. - A copy of The Bookman will be sent pout free for 
twelve months to tlie sender of the best sug- 
gestion foi The Bookman Competitions. The 
Eflitor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

1 . — ^The Pkize of One Guinea for the best ori ginal 
lyric has been divided and we award Half a 
(tUINEa each to Mr. McLandburgh Wilson, of 
411, West 145th Street, New York City, U.S.A., 
and to Miss Marjorie Crosbie, of 3, Richmond 
Road, Wolverhampton, for the following : 

KUEIMS CATHEDltAI.. 

Long centuries ago a holy man 

Sang out his soul m ecstacy to God ; 

So sweet the rapture of the music ran 
An angel froze it to the hallowed sod. 

Love, faith and worship all took form on high. 

And Kheims Cathedral towered to the sky. 

It stood through all the ages of mischance. 

Knew kiiigs and peasants, lords and ladies fair ; 

It looked upon the sainted Maid of France, 

And sinners found a sanctuary there. 

So for the sake of His most holy name 

The ancient vandals spared it from the flame. 

Then came the Germans with the breath of hell. 

The walls were melted and the music fled. 

For all the beauty that men loved so well 
The Dcmon’& discord pierced the air instead. 

And what was once a prayer to God's far ^irme 

Stands now an awful blas])hemy in stone. 

McLandburgh Wilson.. 

COMFORT. 

1 could not comfort you a year ago. 

But God since then has let me understand ; 

Now, when I see your tears so often flow 
1 du not speak, I only take your hand. 

And then you know 

I, too, have walked thro* Sorrow's weary land. 
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I could not comfort you altho* 1 tried. 

ITntil we met in silence yesterday : 

The curtains of my soul were thrown aside, 

You knew, you jgiicss’d, all that 1 long'd to say. 

I could not hide 

The remnants of iny own grief quite away. 

1 heard you wee]), and, as the darkness fell, 

It touch’d the strings of mv own heart with pain. 

I could not S(K:ak. heeause 1 knew so well 
The thoughts that stirr'c.1 within your soul again. 

Time cannot quell 

The yearning for an absent one* in vain 

(iod gives me ])Ower to comfort you at last. 

To calm the bitterness of your desjiair ; 

.So let your burden now on me lie cast. 

For all >ou feel to-night ni\ heart can share, 
grid IS jiasi 

In the new jo\ oi having to bear ' 

M.vKjuRik Ckosuie. 

^\’e also select for ]irinting : 

W.MTI.M; in \VAK-T 1 M 1 £ 

'* They also ser\e who onl\ stand and w’ait Milton. 

Hard, in a night iinstarred, in a pla<*c of thunder, 

.At the lightning’s gate. 

• To stand till one red brand smite the dark asunder — 

Merely stand and w'ait ' 

Stand still, and feel eartli thrill to the blow that shatters 
Where a great wind whirls , 

Stand dumb, till the slow cloud come, and the rain it scatters, 
And the bolt it hurls ' 

<) bard of a night ill-starred, a cloud but lighted 
By the inner sun. 

You stood, through storm and flood, till the WTong was righted, 
The battle w'on ; 

Blind, bound, w'lth no work found for the iron sinew. 

The steel-.strung nerve : 

Yet who so wTought as vou ? Ye who w'ait, continue ! 

Yc also serve. 

Hard * but the night is starred and the red cloud passes, 

Or late or soon. 

The sea of the time to be a white dawn glasses. 

And a golden noon. 

Hope without sight can grope : by the prayer prevailing. 

Or soon or late. 

Heart, we can do our part through the storm's assailing — 

Can stand, can wait ! 

(Diana Royds, Heather Cottage, Bengal Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth.) 

A DKDICATIOX. 

O, my Beloved, all my days 

Shall be the sweeter for thy sake, 

And ev’n my most uncertain lays 
From thee a soft reflection take 

Ah takes a worn and sea-wet shell 
.\ little rainbow from the sun, 

The hues of dawi^ and sunset dwell 
In these few pearls 1 string for one. 

Take these, and though the gift be small, 

.V robin voice when summer.s go, 

Your hccirt will hold them, hcanng all 
'File music I would have you know'. 

(Berwick Saycr'>, (>5, Avondale Road, Croydon.) 

Rather more Ivrics than usual liave been sent in this 
month but tliere is some falling oif in the general standard 
of merit. K. R. s<.*nds an excellent poem, but it is a 
ballad. We select lor special commendation the tw'elve 
lyrics by IVggy (iraiit (Hurley), C. A. Macartney (Bas- 
ingstoke), Adelaide Aildeiibrooke (Ciravesend), Ian M. 
Macalister (Edinburgh), Evelyn 1 ). Bangay (Chesham), 
A. Henry Beer (Crahamstown, Soutli Africa), \"iolet D. 
Chapman (Burnhani), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Enid Wool- 
right (Chelsea), Thomas Moult (Prestwich), Eleanor 
Child (HiiMKiead), Edwin J. I^att (Ncw'foundland). 

II. — The Prize oe Half a Cltnka for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to ]Mr. F. Webster, 5, Turquand 
Street, Widwortli, S.E., for the following ; 

NEW GRUB STREET, THE NETHJiR VVOKLl). and 

OllIEK WORK.S OF CeEORIjE GisSINC.. 

“ It’s human natur, p’raps if so. 

Oh, isn’t human natur low' ? ” 

W. S. Gilbert, BabeUe*s Love. 



Elisabeth Barrett Browning. 

From a piiintlng by Gordipini. 

From " The Works of Mrs. 1v. H. Browiiiiii; " (Sniiili, Eliler) 


We also select for printing : 

TH!-: (iEUMAN DOCTRINE OF CONQUEST. 

Bv E. Selliere. [Maunscl ) 

” The Devil w'as pleased, for it gave him a hint " 

COLERIDUK, Thf Deni's Tkouijkt^. 

(Rev. J. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 

CONFESSIONS OF FKEDEKICK THE GRE.AT, 

W'llH Trljischkk's 

LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. (Hutchinson.) 

" Horribly stutted with epilheth of war ” 

(Hhelh, .\ct I., s.i. 

(Mrs. S. Stirling, Ford(‘l, (ilenlarg.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Hooks for the best 

epitaph on Militarism in four lines of vtTse is 
awarded to Mr. Reginald (iray, of Wythburn, 
Darlington, for the following ■ 

AN Ei’ITAPH ON MILITARISM. 

This Monster lived on blond ; his fare to reap 
'Through 'Tune he ranged the earth trom side to side. 
'Then the World w'ent to war, and food was cheap : 

He made a least, was surfeited, and DIED. 

Several of the numcTous other i'pitaj>hs are very good — 
the best twelve seJected for special commendation being 
those by Queeiiie Scott Hopper (W'hitley Bay), Miss M. 
MacGranalian (Londonderry), V'era Larminie (Kensing- 
ton), Fred Drew (Okehamjiton), Albert H. Candler 
(Canterbury), C. Roy Price (Wellington), Marie dc 
Kylandt ('I'he Hague), Bernard S])encer (London, S.E.), 
James Robertson (Chester), Miss E. Loviiday (Oxford), 
M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), Cm. H. Browning (Watford). 

IV. — ^I'he Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than one hundred words is awarded 
to Miss Florence G. Fidler, 131, Abbey Road, 
London, N W., for the following: 

FLEMINGTON. By Violet Jacob. (John Murray.) 

Our Japanese critics complain unceasingly of the ubiquitous 
** love interest ” of the English novel. Here, then, is a work 
to their taste. Mrs. Jacob has contrived, in *’ Flemington,” 
to write a stirring story of the Jacobite rising which culminated 
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in Culloden, andrto keep up the interest right through, without 
one hint of ** love.” The book deals with the small things and 
^ple of the movement, rather than the big— Prince Charlie 
does not appear — and there is some brilliant characterisation 
not usually found in historical novels. Archie Flemington, spy 
and painter, is a charming and lovable personality. 

We also select for printing • 

INCREDIBLE ADVENTURES i v AuiKKnon Blackwood. 

(Macmillan iV Co ). 

The title is an exact description of the i (intents of this bcMik, 
in which concrete form is given to psychical experiences in a 
marvellous way ' There is nnudi interest ('oiitained therein 
to students of subconsciousness and other closely allied mental 
conditions, and the reader is ” gripped " throughout by the 
vriter s understanding of the fact.s with which he is dealing 
Each of the five " incredible adventures " deals with a different 
phase of mentality, and, in each case, the realitv of the ])sychical 
condition is insisted upon, as contrasted with the concrete facts 
of ordinary existence- -the book is well worth reading 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR. 

J- Hoi.l.\nd Rosk. (Cambridge University l^ess ) 

Under this title Dr Holland Rose has published the eight 
lectures in which, at Canibridge, last term, he .sought to trace 


back the European struggle to its beginnings. His little book 
is a model of lucid, imp^ial, and scholarly investigation into 
questions singularly obscure and difficult. Although too brief, 
its narrow compass affords many evidences of patient research 
and of the true " historic sense.” We must wait long ere the 
da3’ of full and final knowledge dawns. Meanwhile, from the 
amjile material already available, the author has framed a deadly 
indictment of German diplomacy and CiCTinan ambitions. 

(Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 

We also select for special commendation tlie twelve 
reviews sent in by E. J. Morton (Dewsbury), Mrs. 
Sybilla Stirling (Glcnfarg), Peter Winstanley (Bolton) 
Mrs. W. L. Saunt (Kensington), Beatrice Craig (Straid- 
anan), Reginald P. Connell (Kensington Park), W. 
Hamilton (London, W.C.), A. M. Davis (Cheadle Hulme), 
S. H. Jhabvala (Bombay), R. C. Luca? (Kidderminster), 
('. A. Bright Donovan (Wexford). E. C. Linn (Stoke 
Newington). 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Suhscriptiox to The 
Bookman is awarded to tlie Rev. J. Napier 
Milne, of iq, Holvrood Crescent, Glasgow, W. • 


View Boohs. 


THE MYSTIC PATH AND TERM * 

A little book on niy.stical theology, by a writer who 
ah.siiniod the name (if Dioin.siu.s the Areopagite, i.s the 
fountam ol Uhnstiaii Mystici.sm. It became known in the 
Wc.st through the ^\ hole-hearted admiration of John the 
Scot — Joarino.^ Scotus JCrigeiia, se/r. IX.— uho translated 
it into Latin and wrote annotations tliureoii. It became 
av'ailablc in tins manner during tlie centuries when (Ireek 
books were seali'd The tract taught that union with (aid 
was to lie .sought in casting out both seii.sibl<* and mental 
images, by abuling in a negation of intellect and waiting 
for the Divine spark to tall into the interior obscure night, 
which was thus invoked willingly, ncliind this veil of 
" mystijal tlieology " there lay the great crux ol niy.stical 
experience, based on the luminous scholastic dislinctioM 
between Divine and Iniinan sell- knowledge. According to 
tins, Ciod knows iriinself in virtue of a direct act, or witli- 
oiit the jiassage troiii subject to object, wliereas man has 
to cast back ujion hiiiiself by a rellc.\ act when lie set‘ks to 
realise that he is. and is also sell-know'ing 'There is a 
passage from subiect to obji^-l 'Tins distinction consti- 
IntciS cx hvf^othesi the liarrier to union in the consnous 
sense lietAveen (iod and man. and tlie Dionysian nivstic 
sought to overcome it 1 )\ the self-einplMiig pnuess winch 
I have mentioned That jmicess and its infUiem e can be 
traced through all Latin mysticism. and tin* crux accounts tor 
the Infill the.sis that alter the fulfilmeiil ol every condition 
prescribed in the life ol sanctity, the recompcmsi- ot attained 
union might not lollow, that which is ]i(istiila1ed hcMng the 
spc'cial intervention ol (iod. In his inteiestmg and lucid 
‘ Introduction to the My.stical Lile,” the Alibi* T.ejeniic 
presents the thesis, jierliaps. in its crudest lorni. wlieii lie 
affirms that the reward is a gilt of (iod “ which He niakc\s 
to whom lie pleases, and when He plea.sc\s ” He does not, 
indeed, recognise the real difficulty, because it is iiiiplii*(l 
rather than expressed in my.stical literature His book is 
disconcerting also by reason of the false analogy created as a 
point of departure. The work of man on the m^-stical path 
is said to consist in cultivating the ground for grace, “ in 
watering the soil so as to render it fit for the lieavcnK* 
showers " ; but he cannot command the showers. If 
man, how'ever, is a gardener in respect of his soul, he should 

• ” An Introduction to the Mystical Life.” By the Abbe P 
Lejeune. Translated from the French by Basil Levett. 3s. Od. 
net. (Washbourne.) — *' Practical Mysticism : A Little Book for 
Normid People.” By Evelyn Underhill. 2s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


be a sower ot seed also, and irrigation does not depend 
eiiliiely on the rain of heaven. As a study otherwise, the 
book is well ordered, but it depends from late authorities. 
One would say that the author knows nothing of Dionysian 
mysticism, nothing ot Eckehart and 'J'auler, nothing of 
Jan van Ruyshroeck. He has done w’clJ, notwithstanding, 
to extend our knowledge ol Alvarez de Paz, to wiiose great 
occasional lights 1 oiler my personal homage. We need 
in these days a new understanding both of the path and 
term in mysticism. Whether the “ iniagi'S ** were ever in 
reality cast out, w’hcther the realisation of (iod w’as ever 
attained in the suspension of the reflex act, are questions 
which must be left open, bul mystical IitcTature offers no 
affirmative evidence that can he called conclusive. The 
notion •that tlieic is anotluT way lies jiossibly behind the 
beautiful little book of Miss Evchm I nclerliill, 011 " l^aclical 
Mj’.stici.sin.” understood in her di'finition as the art of 
union w'itli Reality,” and as ” an ever gri*ater extension of 
expc’iciue. and eiinclinient ol pcTS(inaht\’ ” I may not 
interpret ” mystic al contemplation ” entirely in her .simse, 
hill 1 do not lci*l le.ss sure that she slioiild awaken many 
to the j>os.sil)iIity ol .spiritual life in their own cases, and 
open simple modes by wdiich they can grow 111 that life 
w'heii awakiMiiiig lie . aln'adt’ begun. 

A 1*. Wait e. 


PRISONERS OF NAPOLEON.* 

01 the prisoners of war taken on both sides during the 
intenmnable NapoU'oiuc camjiaigns, the literary memorials 
that have de:-. ended to us aie scanty in the extreme. It 
is cunous Consider that about a lmndrc*d years ago we 
liad thirty, lorly, and at one time nearly fift\' thousand war 
prisoners in this country ^’et ol the two great English 
prisons, or depcits. tlieir iiimatc\s. and the strange life that 
was endured in these* places lor the betteji^pyt of two 
decades, we of this generation should have next to no 
knowledge had it not been for the nulustry of two ol our 
own writers. Mr. Basil Thomson (once a (ioveinor of the 
establishment) has instructed us concerning Dartmoor; 
and to the minute researches of Dr. T. J. Walker we are 

• *■ Prisoners of War in France from 1804 to 1814 . The Ad- 
ventures of John Trcgerthen Short and 'Thomas Williams, of St. 
Ives, Cornwall.” Introduction by Sir Edward Hain. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Duckworth ) 
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indebted for an admirable volume on Norman Cross, the 
first depot for war prisoners in Great Britain, of which there 
stands to-day no more than a morsel of stone wall in a green 
oasis in Huntingdonshire. Consider, again, how many 
thousands of British prisoners Napoleon held in France right 
up to 1814, and how little we have ever heard about them. 

The more welcome, therefore, these simple narratives of 
the ten years* captivity of two hearty young Comishmen. 
They are edited by Sir toward Hain, who contributes to the 
work an ideal preface. Sir lidward had the advantage of 
knowing both men — and is himself but a youthful veteran. 
Does the reader start at this, for Short and Williams were 
back in England a fair stretch before Waterloo ? It is less 
surprising than it seems. The two victims w'erc striplings, 
when they fell to the French lugger off Beachy Head, and 
not so very far past the relish of their 3'outh when they 
found themselves again in their own comely West. 

John Trcgcrthen Short and Thomas Williams, cousins, 
aged respectively nineteen and seventeen, sailed from St. 
Ives w'ith their uncle, Josiah Sincock, master and part 
owner of the brig Friendship. Tlus was on or about the 
second day of januar}*, 1S04. On March 28th, off Beachy 
Head, the Friendship was cut out and overhauled by a 
French privateer and carried with her crew' to Dieppe. 
Thence the prisoners w'ere marched nearly 300 miles to the 
depot at Givet, wdiere their long captivity began. With 
the captain, Short, and Williams were four others : Josias 
Sincock’s son, a buy of twelve ; Thomas Cogar, A.B. ; 
James Sincock, a youth of seventeen ; and the mate, 
George Dunn. The captain and Cogar died in their prison 
at Givet. 

To be ten years a prisoner of war is a bitter fate, but 
there were thousands w'ho underwent it — English and 
French and others — until at Waterloo the power of Napoleon 
was finally demolished. Short and his cousins give us a 
moderately full record of their adverse fortunes, liard- 
ships and privations,*' until at last we see them, with 
thousands of other British prisoners, despatched on a 
tremendous march through France “ in order to avoid the 
allied armies advancing from the east.** At Bordeaux, 
which our sturdy pair reached in April, 1814, they found 
tliat handsome city in possession of the British army from 
Spain, under the command of Wellington. 

Leaving the prison at Givet on January 7th, 1814, the 
CornishmcMi arrived at Bordeaux on the 27th of April ; no 
days all told. They had been detained here and there 
fifty-six days, and were thus fifty-four days on tlie march 
in weather of every sort — mostly bad. Their total journey- 
ings through France, from the time of their landing at 


Dieppe in 1804 to their entry into Bordeaux in 1814, were 
1276 miles. 

Tregerthen Short's narrative is as simple as anything of 
its kind could be. Williams's is not writhout some literary 
art, and rises into drama with the description of his four 
attempts at flight. Successful flights, by the way, seem to 
have been few, whether on the part of British prisoners in 
France or of French prisoners in England. An escaping 
prisoner of war runs, of course, the risk of a sentry's bullet 
between the shoulders. By many prisoners on both sides 
tliis risk w'as cheerfully taken ; but the adventurer who 
succeeded in getting through the lines found himself a 
stranger in a strange country, clad for the most part in a 
manner to attract attention, and more probably than not 
betrayed by his speech. At Norman Cross, if memory 
serves, maps of the surrounding country were sometimes 
smuggled into the prison, and fetched a high price from 
those who were willing to make a bolt of it. The prisoners 
of Givet, lacking both map and compass, were severely 
handicapped. Sir Edward Hain glances at the truly 
remarkable escape of the midshipman Donat O'Brien, of 
the Hussar (who ended his honourable days as Kear- 
Admiral O'Brien) ; an exploit, or scries of exploits, that 
gave Marryat his material for the best and most thrilling 
chapters of “Peter Simple.*' Donat O'Brien got clear at 
the third desperate essay. Thomas Williams had the hard 
luck to be four times foiled — at Gix'et, at Charlcmont, at 
Tliilt, and at Brian 900 — ^but if he did not command success 
he deserved it ; and Sir Edward rightly suggests that his 
rank is with the notable prison-breakers. 

Well, the two worthy cousins beheld the green cliffs of home 
again, and had a happier landing than the Ancient Mariner, 
for no one w'as driven mad at the sight of them. Tregerthen 
for his part, was haled into the nearest public-house. We 
have forgotten the price of ale just then, but it was not too 
stiff for the treating ol a ten-year-lost St Ives man. 

Pleasant enough is Sir Edward’s picture ol the old 
gentleman is his garden in the early ’.seventies of the last 
century : 

** Without a coat, but in white shirt-hlecve.s. an open waist- 
coat front with a largo black cravat, and \%carini' a tall hat, all 
aftir the fashion of sailing-shi]> inasters ol those days.” 

Smoking his long churchwarden, 

” he related tf) niy cousin (his grandson) and myself how the 
sailois at Givet had to make uniforms for Krench soldiers, and how 
his fir.**! attempt at tailoring led to his being .severely punished 
because he had placed the button-holes round the tail of the 
jai ket instead of down the front, and when tolling the story the 
old gentleman shook with quiet laughter at the renienibranee ” 

Tir;nr. Hopkins. 



MORRIS HERE 
AND THERE.* 

The twenty-first and 
twenty-second v o 1 - 
umes of the “ Collected 
Morris " contain " The 
Sundering Flood,” 
some large fragments 
of prose romances, and 
some considerable 
fragments of mostly 
early verse, together 
with “Hopes and 
Fears for Art,” and 
“ Ixictures on Art and 
Industry.” The 
verse includes Morris’s 


The Gateway of France. 


* “ The Collected 
Works of William 
Morris.” With Intro- 
ductions by his daughter. 
May Morris. Vols. XXI. 
and XXII. The Set of 

24 vols, £17. X2S. (Long- 
mans.) 


From ** Prisoners of War In France ” (Duckworth). 
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Street in a Chineae City. 


From “ A Woi-ian in China/ (Werner Laurie). 

But the new China is certainly more accessible to the 


first verses, a scrap of a first draft of The Man 
Born to be King,” and a piece about one who 
went ” all dizzied for a year,” and saw himself : 

” Sitting upon my bed waiting for day. 

My blue enamelled helm touched by the grey. 

Not showing that blue now, while from the 
neighbouring elm 

The cocl^ send out that strange uncartlily sound 
Cocks crow at dawn, dawn slow in coming round. 

So slow and very cold in coming round. ...” 

Another piece printed here, I think, lor the 
first time, is described as Morris's last, written 
in January. i8qG. 

At Biirslem, in one ot his lectures, Morris 
said that the art of plain speaking was, perhaps, 
as difficult as that of pottery, ” and not nearly 
so much of it done in the world.” J*crhapsit 
takes two to make a plain speaker ; but if Morris 
always tried to be straightforward in lecturing 
he did something didcrcnt in the poems and 
romances. He was a mixture oi some elements 
not easy to mix. At one time he was attacking 
the school of ” art, for art's sake ” of which the 
end niii.st be “ that art, at least, will seem too 
delicate a thing for even the hands ol the 
initiated to touch ” -\t another time he was insisting 

that ‘‘ neither can any work ol art. not even the greatc.st 
work of art, a beautiful w'oman, look well in a bad house ” 

Was it that he w'as not invariably articulate ^ Some 
things, at lea.st, in his prose and verse hail a meaning for 
him whicli they cannot have for us His critics and 
biographers luu'C‘ not harmonised the various elements 
ill tlu' man as lie himscit did, so long as he lived and wrote 
and swore 

.Miss Morns does gre.it seivice to some of these lesser 
volumes he let ring ns see her father doing and .saying 
things that liad no obscllnt^• or aiiibigiiity, and never got 
into his books We see him wTithiiig at a musieal c()med\ . 
and (ailing the simitive leading lady a ” damned pink 
toad ” \\i- s('e him reading aloud to the children Scott, 

lUckcns, Boriow, .L'oblietl, .■^onie Icelandii Sagas, and, 
moreover, ” Handley Cross.” ” .Nights with Uncle Kemus, ’ 
and ” Hinkle berrv Finn” In 1885 he wrote to Mrs. 
.Morns ■ I! you want a good grin gel hold ol * Huckle- 
berrv Finn,’ by Mark 'rw.iiii : yon will be more or less 
Ilian human if it dues not make you roll about with laugh- 
ter ” Whether it did or not is left untold, which 1 
regret more than ” The Story of Cambuscau Bold ” 
.Another letter tfroin Oueen’s Square, October, 1873), 
contains a leslimoiiitd to Hiinuis- 

“It IS w’ct and wild weather here now, but somehow 1 don’t 
dislike It, and there is something touching about the real world 
bursting into London with these gales ; and »t makes me* wish 
to travel in spite of iny knowledge of how sick 1 should be at 
sea. It makes mo feel lazy in the mornings though, and 1 
feci as if 1 should like to .si't 111 my prettv room at Tuniham 
Green reading some hitherto unprinted Dum.is, say about as 
good .IS ' The Three Musketeers.* *' 

4 is likely that he kept the iiower ul make-believe 
more than most iM^ujile. and indulged it in Ins writings 
along with (iiiito diffenmt powers, and if the reader has 
not the same nuxturc or cannot turn readily from one to 
the other, ho suffers. 

FdWARI> 'I’llOMAS 


CHINA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW.* 

The production of books upon China has certainly been 
stimulated by the stujieiidous Revolution w'hich con- 
verted the Empire into a T^epublic, and set the rest of the 
world gasping at the shock to its ideas about what it 
used to delight in calling the Flowery Land. Opinions 
doubtless differ as to whetlicr the Revolution has made 
China a nu^re interesting country about which to write. 

• "A Woman in China.” By Mary Gaunt. 15s. net. 
(Werner Laurie.) — “ Forces Mining and Undermining China.” 
7S. 6d. net. (Melrose.)— " China's Dayspiing after Thirty 
Years.” By Frederick Brown. (Murray & Evenden.) 


intelligent traveller with a book 111 view than was the 
old It is true tliat the exploits of ” W’hilc Wolf ” and 
Ills like still raise obstacles from time to time. President 
Yuan Shi-kai, however, has a firmer hand than his Imperial 
predcces.sors in the nianageiiiont ol such disturbers of 
the peace. And the spirit which used to prompt all 
the village children to greet the Wi‘stern wayfarer from 
atar with shouts of fau kwei (foreign devil) seems to have 
deeliiicd, if it has not altogether passed away. 

Of the three books belorc me, one is by a woman; 
one by a military interpreter in the Cluncsc language, 
w'ith a special bent towards engineering subjects ; and 
the third by a Wesleyan missionary. Variety is, there- 
Inrc, to be c.xpected by the reader ; anil e.xjiectation is not 
disaiipointed Fir.st place may be given to Mrs (raunt, 
not only on account of her sex, but also because her work 
is (lecKledly the most interesting to the general public. 
Mrs. Gaunt is an Australian, connected by marriage with 
the celebrated Times correspondent. Dr. Morrison, and 
IS already known as a noi'clist and an intrepid traveller, 
who 111 iier " Alone in West Alrica,” described a more 
dangerous expedition than that which she relates in the 
present book. At the beginning ol 1013 .she set out 
for Peking, on a visit to l>r and Mrs Morrison, and with 
the intention “ to gam matenal perhaps lor a novel.” as 
she confesses Whether or not .she gained that material, 
she, at le.'ist, gained enough for a very entertaining, and 
in some ways valuable, travel-book. Her style is peculiar 
— at once breezy and full of Biblical quotations — and her 
punctuation erratic. But she has the ]>ow'er of presenting 
the facts which strike her iii a vivid manner, and her 
outlook is wide. “ 1 felt I had a lot to learn,” she says 
soniew’licrc. She was not above learning, and is refresh- 
ingly free from the prejudices which mar the writings of 
.so many who visit Cluna from the West. Above all, she 
is tolerant in religious matters. Her desenption (pp. 
143-50) of her visit to a Buddhist orplianage. under the 
escort of Mr. R F. Johnston, is one of the most instructive 
parts of her book. Mr. Johnston, of w’hose contributions 
to our knowdedge of China it is unnecessary to speak, 
evidently succeeded in convincing her of the real charily 
of the C'hiiiese to one another, so diflcrenl from what the 
supt^rficial glolic-lrotter imagines it to he. ^ • 

The aspect of Chinese iife wdiicli affected Mrs. Gaunt 
most unfavourably w'as the position of women : 

” Oh, the lot of a woman in China," she exclaims, “ is a cruel 
one, civilised into a man's toy and slave. I had a thousand times 
rather be a negress, one of those business-like trading women 
of Tarquali. or one of the capable independent housewives of 
Keta. But to be a Cliinese woman ! God forbid * ” 

This is but one of many passages ; for she admits that 
the condition of Chinese women is to her like King 
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Charles's head. Well, we arc told by admirers ot the 
Kcvolution to expect much from it wiiich will improve 
ivoman's life in China. It cannot be denied that there 
is ample room for iinprovenieiit. But it is allowable to 
doubt whether the most up-to-date feministic ideas of 
the Western world are calculated to bring about the 
improvement — not that they have the slightest chance 
of spreading far in China, in spite of some absurd talcs 
sent over the world when the Kevolution was in its first 
fantastic phastv 

Mrs Gaunt has a keen eye for the mingling of the pic- 
turesque and the squalid in C'hina. The .sordid lieauty 
of Peking was a good introduction for her, such as an 
entry into the country through Hongkong or Shanghai 
could never have been It appears from her book that she 
confined her visit to the north, to Peking and its neigh- 
bourhood. But slie has an adventurous soul, and contrived 
to see a great deal in a compcaratively limited area. With 
her she tfiok not only a keen eye. but also a camera, by 
the aid of which she has illustrated her text with 134 
photograi>hs, .some of them of well-known scenes, but the 
majority new and interesting 

Mr. I ".slier writes with considerable insight about " the 
forces mining and undermining China " It is a pity that 
he is so enamoured of the play upon words conveyed in 
his title (where " mining ” is to be taken literally) that 
he mcakcs it his King Charles’s head His weakness is 
an excess of flippancy. He has, however, much to .say 
that IS worth .saying, and his book should Ix^ read by 
those who give any attention to the new* developments 
in China. Ordinarily people pay too little heed to the 
part played by the Western Powers there since the Revolu- 
tion, though their part in the Kevolution may be tolerably 
familiar. 'i‘o imitate Mr. r.sher’s .style, the Powers, while 
gasping at what has happened, have never ceased grasping. 
The chapter “On T^oaning “is one to \ye read with special 
care. If anyone in JCuroix* can regard the stor\^ of the 
Big Loan of 1913, and the various little loans about the 
same time, with feelings of pride, he must be an excep- 
tionally constituted person. Speaking of one loan, Mr. 
Usher justly .says ; 

" This may be business, but it is not the attitude great Western 
nations ought to adopt towards China It is usury of a wor.se 
kind tlian that of the Jew money-lender whose extortion is 
limited b\ British law\ 11 it is business, then it is business of a 
sort which cannot iind favour with (lod, and ought not to find 
favour with man. This sort of thing utterly undermine'* China.” 

The author of this book does not in any way disgui.se 
the complicity of the baser Chine.se officials in the rum 
of their country, and he cu.stigates them without mercy. 
But his appeal is made specially to those out.side nations 
who might help in the salvation of China. It is curious 
to read to-day that the be.st result, in Mr. I 'sher’s opinion, 
f ould be obtained by a lombination of the three great 
trading J’owers. Britain, Germany, and the United Stales, 
to withstand the undermining influence of Kussia and 
h'raiK e, the disintegrating Pow ers w here ('lima is concerned. 
'Ihis suggestion was made, ol course, belore the j)rw?»ent 
war. 

Much ol Mr. U.sher's book is concerned with mines and 
railways in China. His conclusKm is that “ it will be a 
cominenial and industiial siiiirise winch is going to re- 
generate the C hiiiese man and invigrjrate the Chiiie.se 
national soul ” ; and he ends upon a note of hope. 

The Rev. 1 ^'. J^mw’Ti has naturally quite different views 
as to the regeneration of China, looking to Christianity 
the motive ])o\ver. As, however, his present volume 
deals 4P]th the Boxer rebellion (which now seems to 
IIS so di.stant), and he announces his intention of review- 
ing the Revolution and establishment of a Republic in 
another Uiok, I have not kept for him enough space in 
which to consider wdiat he says. There will be, perhaps, 
another opportunity for The Bookman to set forth his 
vicw'S when the new volume appears. To the present 
one, the kite Sir Robert Hart contributed an appreciative 
foreword Numerous maps and illustrations accompany 
the text. Philip W. Sergeant. 


OLD-YEAR POETS* 

The year gone out, wTit in blood in the world's history, has 
had its quiet fruitage and harvest. Wars will pass, though 
“ the Lambe's warres “ of the old poet be never done while 
good and evil are at conflict in man's heart. One need 
not be invidious and say that “ David in Heaven ''» is 
the most beautiful book of the memorable year, because 
that would be to compare it with earthly books, whereas 
it is pure heavenly. Mr. Gales is own brother to the 
makers of “ Jerusalem, My Happic Home," and “ In a 
Valley of the Restful Minde." It is a big claim to make 
for any poet, but it is substantiated. Tliis is saving grace ; 
this is gold and .spikenard. All the glow, the tender 
intimacy, the simplicity of the ages of Faith, arc here. 
Li.steii to this : 

“ In sweet fields of Paradi.se, 

In green gardens shady. 

Flowering crest of Jc.ssc's Tree 
David sees Gur Lady. 

Now to praise Our lady’s Child 
David's heart is ready 

She the 1-ily, she the Rose, 

Has for carpet ot her bi»\vers 
Periwinkles and gillitlowers 
Slie has music w liere she goes, 
l.iite and harp and dulcimer, 

Singing .spirits wait on her, 

David IS the chorister 
Of her glories, loys and woes : 

Learneil clerk or T.atiner 
Never knew, as all aver. 

To ]>rai.se her as David knows. 

She the Koval Merchant’s .ship 
Has brought her Food Irom tar. 

From the weeping earthlv lands 
Where pierced hearts anil wounded hands 
.\nd red garments an* 
i )n a harp ot seven strings 
David tells ot these old things ” 

And, agciiii, there is the heavenly simplicity f>f this : 

“ Messer (labriel. 

T'ray thee to retell. 

What thou scesl pass 
Looking in (foil's glass. 

■ What will lie the lot 
Ol m\ honey-pot. 

Ol niy rose. m> dove, 

Of my light, mv love, 

( )f mv' lambkin white. 

My darling, my delight, 

Ol my dearest dear. 

Little Jesus here f ’ 

‘ Mv ladv, 1 see vvors, 

Thoms lor thv rose. 

For thy honev . gall 
For thy light nighll.ill, 

For Ihv dove a vage, 

Madf' of cruel rage. 

For thv treasure loss, 

For thy lamb a Cross ’ ” 

This book lias the ver\ heart ol Christmas. 

No earthly p«)et alter Mr (iales, but Maude (ioldriiig 
lias a sjurit akin to his. Religion qincken.s “ The Country 
ol the Young,*’* as it does " David in Heaven." and il it 
neither aims a1 nor rcaihes tJie aehievenieiil of the old 
carol-makers, it yet conlain.s very beautiful luminous and 
liquid poetry, with a jewel-like seii.se of colour. The poets 
in our tlays keep us the immortal simplicities. It is as 
though a painter arose in our day to paint with the eyes 
and the heart of Filippf) Fihppi, or Francia, or Angelico, 
or iiotticelli. Miss Goldring meets fairies as well as angels 
111 her pilgrimage, and it is through Merry Jmgland she 
fares, where the fairies, according to a high authority, 
“ w'cre of the old profc.ssion.** We are all learning religion 
nowaday.s, but it is the poets such as Mr. Gales and Miss 
Goldring who have never forgotten it. Miss Goldring knows 
well the secret art of joining great with simple things, the 

' “ David in Heaven.** By R. L. Galea 3s. 6d. net. 
(Simpkin Marshall.) 

■ “ The Country of the Young.** By Maude Goldring. 
3s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
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humble mind of man with the heights of heaven, in which 
her brother-poet is past- master. 

It is a long way to Miss MacKcUar’s '* Witch Maid from 
these singers of vision. Miss MacKellar is an Australian. 
She sings songs of her own countrj' and songs derived from 
travel in Kuropc. All are melodious and pleasant reading. 
But what one values most are the Australian poems. 
Influenced, perhaps, by Europe reading, but genuine 
poetic expressions, unlike the Adam Lindsay Gordon 
and Clarence Kendall school of a conA’ciitional wildness. 
I should like to quote '* Settlers ’* to show what a charm- 
ing poem can be made out of European influences, joined 
with a living observation of the Australian counlrj’. 

** Era Angelico and Other Lyrics ”* is not without 
qualities. It has hope and faith, and if it reaches no 
lofty aclucvement ol the poetic art. yet it is dignified and 
often gracious, and there is hardly one of the poems with- 
out a touch of beauty. 

Mr. Arthur Lynch's " Sonnets of the Banner and the 
Star "fi gives us an intolerable amount of bread to a com- 
paratively little sack. At least iialf the volume is taken 
up with an es.say on the sonnet, and the remaining half 
consists of often quite dignified sonnets, but with no special 
quality to justify pubhcation. Mr. Lynch can wTite a 
sonnet, but the sonnet is just the one form of ]X)em wiiich 
must be snperlativeh good, or not at all. 

Here is a little North of Ireland book,* soniewiiat home- 
spun, but with a sw'eet air of the whin-bloom and the 
fields of flax about it. There is genuine poetry in some 
of these tiny songs, and the simphcit}* ol it is added to by 
the northern (halect. ITere and there Mrs. Hanrahan's 
little poems have an inipealing charm, as in this wistful 
Hung : 

'* 1 shut tho.se vrmdies, sure. 

That's openin' wide the day : 

1 strived to whisht the bleatin' lambs 
Down by, foreninst tlie brae. 

1 .^tole an’ closed the door ; 

I latched the wmdics tight ; 

TJic bleatin' a^' lambs was on me — 

God's w'ce new lambs to-night 

A3 , troth, 1 took the road, 

1 faced mi’ wai' to town ; 

To-da}' I'm "thankin' God there's lambs 
An’ heartsoine sheep aroun' 

Bew lilies I dream av fields — 

Wide fields an’ slow, glad sheei) — 

When bleatin’ av lambs is on me, 

Drcam-childer come with sleep." 

Mrs. Hanrahan is a welcome addition to the hst of Irish 
singers. 

" A Woman’s Keliquary "? reminds us that the late 
Professor Dowden was a poet as well as a critic and the bio- 
grapher of Shelley. While his poems were of no very marked 
originalit3’, they were yet delicate and charming, and many 
of his sonnets linger in the memory of one w’ho has not 
read them for a score years. Some of his lyrics were 
faintly, delicately beautiful. He w’as as an .£olian harp 
to the wind of his day, and the music and something of 
the glamour of Tennyson breathes through his poetry. 
It is the poetry of a room, a shaded lamp, books and pic- 
tures, rather than poetry of the open air. Dowden influ- 
enced the young men of his day and his University. His 
was a name to conjure wdth in the Dublin of tliirty years 
ago. His personality was that of a poet, and if one 
whispers of derivations, well, there is sensitive charm and 
grace as well in these tiny love-l3nics of a man of letters. 

Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop Young* is one of- the most distin- 
guished of our young poets. Poetry runs in his veins and 

* “ The Witch-Maid and Other Verses." By Dorothea Mao 
Kellar. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

^ “ Fra Angelico and Other L3Tics." B}’ Gregory Smith. 

48. 6 d. net. (Longmans.) 

* " Sonnets of Banner and the Star.” By Arthur Lynch. 
4S. 6 d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

* " Around the Boreens." By Agnes L. Hanralian. 2S. 
(Duckworth.) 

* " A Woman’s Reliquary." By £. D. (Edward Dowden). 

49. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

* "Freedom." By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 5s. net. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


is his by right ; it finds expression in a fresh and stately 
manner and choice of words. He says : 

" There is much comfort in high hills 
And a great easing of the heart." 

Well — he is never far from the hills. His poetry has a 
majestic air. Here arc no little songs, but the songs of one 
climbing, his face towards the stars. And yet he can 
liandle simple things — the romantic mind of a child amid 
accustomed haunts, with a fresh and clean simplicity. This 
IS no poetry of the schools ; it is essential poetry. It can 
be fanciful, as in the bee-poem, the words tumbling over 
each other and buzzing about, or it can be lofty, and full 
of the wild and the snours. It is always poetry, and 
j5iX5try that invigorates with a sheer shock of delight. And 
it is very English — the poetry of the best one hopes for in 
the English public-school boy — manly poetry of the soul 
that loves hard, clean counsels of perfection, as the body 
lo\*cs the bracing of ice-cold ivaters and the sternness of 
physical training. This is poetry that counts. 

Now and again a slender volume of poetry, bearing the 
name of Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne, comes our way. It has 
an air of asking no recognition. It drilts in like a leaf on « 
the wind among books of a deliberate appeal. Here is 
one, " Oxford, ’*■ made up of human impressions amid 
the glory and grace of the enchanted city. The wife of a 
great Biblical scholar, the sister of a poet of achievement, 
Mrs Cheyne’s work takes on a separate and special interest 
from thc.se two relationships ; and she herself sustains 
the interest, for she is a true poet. Her little poems are 
always thoughts, delicately carved like a Greek gem. She 
has the love of humanity wliich we know in her brother’s 
poetry, and rehgion has its gracious part in the shaping of 
her mind. In this thought she is at her best : 

God is not a lookcr-on 
At the life of anyone, 

But a bearer ol all grief. 

And a .sharer m rehef. 

God can never stand aloof 
In reproach, denial, reproof ; 

God is under-ever3’' ban, 

God IS part of ever3' man." 

Tins is simple rhyme, but lofty knowledge. 

Katharine Tynan. 

ALADORE.* 

" Aladore ’’ has been appearing in Blackwood's Magazine, 
and is now produced in a delightful volume, with delicate 
pencil bxetches by Lady Hylton. Those of us who know 
our Newbolt, and prize every line of his which we can 
discover, will revel in this medixval romance. It hata 
all the charm of an old Arthurian legend. There are 
pitfalls before the author ivho writes in one century a book 
peculiar to another, but in Sir Henry Newbolt’s case, with 
his blend of the modern spirit ^vith the medisval, one 
doubts if he was conscious of the difficulties, for never 
at any point in the tale does one trace any affectation in 
the narrative, or any labouring of the moral. We are 
introduced to Sir Ywain Sulney in the hall ol Sulney doing 
justice upon wrong-doers, and among the b3"standers is 
a little bright-eyed boy of seven summers who attracts 
Sir Ywain’s atte ition, much to the detriment of the court 
business. So weary docs Sir Ywain grow of his present 
life and so fascinated docs he become with the little stranger, 
that he leaves Sulney in his company, having abandoned 
his finery^ and donned the simple vestments of the pilgrim. 
The key to the rest of the story can be foundw former 
book of Sir Henry Newbolt’s " The Twymans,’’ wliich con- 
tains this passage illustrative of the life of imagination 
and mysticism : " Althea and I are not settlers, we are 
pilgrims. We want to make a journey together. Ve 
don’t know where ive arc going, exactly, and we don’t 
know what ivc shall do when we get there. . . . But the 
journey is the only tiling for us, because it s the only 

• " Oxford." By Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne. 

* Aladore." By Henry Newbolt. 6s. (Blackwood.) 
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way of life doesn’t end. Settlors have to turn out 
at Iasi, and into exile . a pdp'iin can’t be exiled, because 
the only country lie cares about is always ahead of him.” 
The country ahead ol Sir Ywain is Aladore, the dream 
cilv, which can only lx; reached by tnidginfr along the 
hard, hard road for seven years In contrast to Aladore 
is 1 ’aladore, where many and dangerous adventures befall 
Sir Ywain, and where the magical gifts of his Lady Aithne 
are ready at hand hir liis ser\ice Says the Prince ot 
Paladore to Sir \\vain. “A dream is a thing of naught 
and a byword ot folly We approve all such things as 
have substtince, and gold the chief and sign of all : and 
thereby is the repute n( them which are great among us 
For to do and to have is the virtue i^f men, but tliev 
which dream do nollung and gam no pennyworth.” 
Which things are an allegory, and one reader records Ins 
gratitude to the modern Chretien de Troyes. 

TWO GREAT FRENCHMEN.* 

It is a well-known fact that reviewers are needy and 
bibulous persons who hasten to barter books lor beer at 
• the earliest possible moment. 'J'heir reviews arc written, 
of course, under the moist mfluemx* of the deal. In order 
to check tins deplorable state of things, many publishers 
disligure review copies with stamps of various kinds, so tliat 
the exchange value may be cut down to the smalle.st ol 
Imperial liquid measures. At least, that is how 1 am forced 
to explain such phenomena as the marred appearance ot 
the two volumes now before me. They are books upon 
whose ” get-up ” some thought has ob\’iously been spent. 
The print, paper and proportions are all excellent, and 
the artistic green binding, with its strong black letters, 
must be called both daring and successful ; yet Messrs. 
Constable, before sending copies to a hteraiy’ paper, not 
only vigorously emboss ” Presentation Copy ” through 
two leaves, but insult the appearance of their own wares 
by advertising the price on the tille-p*vge — actually on 
the title-page — ^in the shrieking violet ink of a rubber 
stamp. Meanwhile, the price is legibly printed on the 
outside wrapper, where even the beeriest review’er can see 
it. Is this sort of thing worth wlulc ? Whom does it 
benefit ? Reviewers, by hypothesis, arc people w'ho care 
for books, and I know, in actual fact, one or two who 
answer that description. 1 suppose publishers prefer tiiat 
their productions should fall into the hands of the less 
obtuse of critics. Why, tlien, do they go out of their 
way ’to affront the honourable bookishness ol a bookman 
as a preliminary’ to asking his opinion ? For my own 
poor part, the one consideration that would make me trade 
away a re\’iew copy on any terms is the fact that the 
publishers had taken pains to spoil its appearance. I feel 
under no obligation to a volume that is contemptuously 
disilgured by its own producers. I suggest that Messrs. 
Constable’s energy might liave been better .spent in seeing 
tliat the translator of one of these \'olumcs neither spelt 
the Roman name Verres wth a French accent, nor gave 
the successor of Caesar the Teutonic name of ” AugusL” 

Turn we now to our immediate subject. M. Faguet’s 
two monograplis are very happily inspired. They are 
neither recondite nor obvious. They arc just the .sort of 
thing a cultured general reader will appreciate ; for, while 
they tell him much about Flaubert and Balzac, they tell 
lam even more about the art of criticism. Criticism is too 
often confounded with fault-finding. Criticism docs indeed 
find fault, but only to make merit all the clearer. Properly 
understood, criticism is just enlightened enjoyment. To 
the cultiv^ed mind, ” Hamlet ” gives a high degree of 
plcasur? utterly beyond the coarse appetite tliat bolts 
crude messes of popular melodrama. Every reader, in 
so far as he is a worthy reader, is necessarily a critic. If 
we are to enjoy, we must not be passive : we must co- 
operate ; and criticism is simply a mode of co-operation. 

This cultivated enjoyment of the best in literature is 
what M. Faguet helps to promote. He deals not with 

* “ Baliac.” Flaubert.” By Emile Faguet. 6s. net each. 
(Constable.) 


abstraction.s, but with concrete instances, drawm from 
two well-contrasted subjects. Balzac is a type of the 
extensive genius, Flaubert of the inten.sive. T^aly-a.r. 
lavished himself at large upon a world ol characters and 
events, and as long as he. gut his jxjople living and moving 
vigorously, cared not how badly the machinerv creaked. 
Flaubert, on the other hand, concentrated himself upon 
one or two aspects of life, and took infinite pains to acquire 
the art that seems perfectly artless. Yet each was what 
wo call a psychologist, though with different aims. Conceive 
a writer with abiiornial powers of creative observation, a 
writer with a very liigh degree of the ” experiencing mind ” 
that Bagehot indicates as a note of creative genius. 
To what end shall he apply this keen sense ol human 
idiosyncracy ? A J.)ickens or a Scott will ust' tliat power to 
set afoot a long procession of intensely individual figures, 
all utterly unlike each other, and all vigorously, even 
w-ildly, alive. You will find fcAv plain and umlistinguished 
men in that long line. Any such w’ho .started were too 
feeble to go on . and tho.se wdio pass by in the fulness of 
life arc the grole.sqiiely ^•it^l Micaw'bers, Dominie Sanip- 
.sons. Captain Cuttles. Dugalil Dalgettys, Noddy Boffins, 
and (;ipsy Megs Of this .sort was the art (if Balzac. 
Dickens and Balzac added to the typical figures of the 
world. They made a new' mythology Tliey used their 
creative powxT to make extraordinary ptTsons e.xhibit 
their extraordinariiiess. Flaubert used his to make 
ordinary jH'ople seem almost extraoidinarily ordinary; 
he did not create new figures, he simply reproiluceil a few 
with thrilling accuracy. ^ on can string off the names 
of Ikilzacian characters quite glibly — Rastignac. tioriot, 
Grandet, Rubempre, Brideau, Birotteaii, lliilni, Vautnn, 
and so on for ever : but when you have mentioned the 
Bovarys and Homais, you have exhausted all that Flau- 
bert did in the way ol rememberable character, fui (to- 
me at least) the personages ol ” Sal.immbc') ” — evem the 
loathsomely grotescpie Hanno— arc little more than the 
figures of grand opera, little more than Radanies and Aida, 
Amonasro and Amnens 

There is another striking diflerence. Balzac loii.sttiiitly 
obtrudes lumscll upon the reader; Flaubert made the 
supjircssion of himself almost a religion. Faguet seeni> 
to think that Flaubert w'as right, and that tlie novelist 
should always be impersonal. This is a disputable pro- 
position, and c>ne that the countryinen ot Fielding and 
Sterne, Dickens and Thackeray, will find it Jiard to sup- 
port. Stendhal, another apostle ol iniperson.d art , describes 
the functir)!! of a novelist as being no more than that of a 
mirror by the roadside, reflecting without passion .ill that 
passes. Tliis would be a rough world if we had to be 
judged by our own nietaphi^rs. The mechanical passivity 
of a mirror is exactly wlial art is not. Shakesiieare knew 
better when he described the artist as holding a mirror up- 
to nature : lor a mirror in the artist’s hand is very iliflercnt 
from a mirror on the river’s brim. Art is selective. The 
historian or clironiclcr miglit perhaps be likened to a 
mirror by the roadside ; but the superiority of poetry to 
history was settled long ago by Aristotle Oddly enough, 
too, .M. Faguet quotes the tales of \'oltairc‘ as further 
examples of impersonal art. It is strange liow' differently 
the same things may strike different observers, for to me, 

” Candide,” ” Zadig,” ” L’Jngcnu,” and '* Micromegius,” 
seem as charged in every word w»ith the spirit of Voltaire 
himself as " Tristram Shand}' ” is with the spirit ol Sterne. 

In any ca.se, the subject ol personal and imjiersonal art is 
not one to be dismissed in a phrase. Shakespeare' is alw'ays 
put before us as the mightiest example of impersonal art ; 
and yet his alleged sell-suppression has not prev’cnted the 
composition of a whole library of inferential studies. There 
is a point where the least personal art ceases to be quite 
impersonal. After all, as Bagehot says, if a man writes 
a book, he must be such a man as could have written it. 

The one respect in which Flaubert is unquestionably 
superior to Balzac is in his mastery of prose technique. 
Balzac is a careless, ugly writer who may be read without 
loss in a translation ; but Flaubert aimed at a perfect 
music of prose. For him there was not any word at 
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choice, but the thrillingly exact word which alone would 
do, and for this h(i sought with labour iinstinlcd. Hear 
what M. Faguet says upon his method : 

* Above all, lie willed that liis ])rosc sliould be submitted to a 
hidden rhytJini, a rhvthin tliat the reader did not perceixT, though 
real and unfailing In tin* eighteenth century it xvas said tliat 
verse should be as beautiful as bcaiitilul ]irose • Flauiiert desired 
that his prose should be as beautiful as beautiful veise, without 
ever including a line ot poeti^' properl v so-called. For that he 
had an excellent inethud which can be lecomniended to every 
writer ; he read aloud \vha< he had xvritten, carclullv listening 
for any break in the rhvthin, an\ dull sounds, or an\ beating ol 
the words against each other. ' Maujiassant tells us that ‘ he 
took up his sheet ol paper and raised it to his line ot sight, then 
leaning on his elbow, fleclainied it in a slow, incisive xoicc. He 
listened for the rhytlini of his prose stop]ung as if to catch an 
elu.sive .sonority, combining tones, axdiding allileiations and 
coiiscientiouslv placing liis i ominas like halts on a long road. . . .* 
He himself said : ‘ A ])hrase can only li\ e \\ hen it corresjumds 
to all the necessities of respiration i know it to be good when 
it can be read aloud. BadJx -xvnttfui sentenc es do not 
stand this test , they xx'eigh on your cliest, hinder the healing of 
your heart, and thus find tlicmsclx’es outside the conditions ol 
life.* ** 

llicie IS iiinch here that should intcTcst tlie reader as 
well as tlie writer 'I'lie best ])rose is best enjovcil xx'hen 
it IS read aloud. CJiarlcs Lamb, truest of bookmen, kiiexv 
that w(*ll. *' Anything high,** lie says, " may, nav, must 
be read out ; yon reail it to yuiirsell xvilJi an imaginary' 
auditor.’* J ry it . gentle reader. Take Xexx'inan’s .sermon, 

llic Sec(»iicl Spring,** and read aloud the first txx'o para- 
graphs. and you will liiid a cadeiiced beauty llial the eye 
alone is apt to miss. 

"T’ndor xxhicli king, Jlcsonian ■" speak or die,” is a 
question we lort unate readers arc not bound to answer. 
We are not compelled to take sides in art Writers must 
folluxx their own bent and liat#* tliat xvhich tempts them 
from it. Bai/ac cannot be Flaubert, nor F'laubert lialzac , 
but we, more happy, may enjoy botli . and happy, indeed, 
are those' who can 

(ii-.oiuiL Sampson. 


PRISONERS OF WAR.* 

It is almost i.iir to say that what Mr. Tighc Hopkins 
does not know about prisons and prisoners is not know- 
ledge. He has written extensively cm penal reforms 111 
the daily I're.ss and in the monthly icAdews ; while among 
the volumes which he has published are books with sucii 
signifieanl titles as ** Kilmainham Memories,** ” i)ungeons 
of Old Fans,” ” A Voyage Into IMson,” and ” The Alan 
in the Iron Mask.” Such a writer was obviously jii.st tlio 
man to give us that brief yet comprehensive account of the 
vaiy-ing position occupied through the ages by ” TTisoners 
of War,” wliich we all look for in lhes<* times of tlie All- 
Europe contiict. As a primer on the important siib|ect 
with which it deals — and a book of 170 pages can lie a 
primer only — Mr. Hopkins’s latest brochure is in evcr\- 
respect admirable. It opens with a general cJiapter, 
entitled “ W’^honi Have \’oii at the Front ; then touches 
on the treatment of prisoners in classical times ; compares 
the cruelties practised in the wars of the Middle Ages ixith 
those committed by the Hermans to-day ; discusses the 
extent to wliicli chix-alry really ameliorated the furj’ of 
wariaie in the so-callcd Age of Chivalry ; gives a sumniaiy' 
of the treatment of French prisoners in F.ngland during 
the Kevolutioiiari’ and Napoleonic wais, and describes 
the condition of English prisoners captured by’ the f ildicrs 
of Napoleon. So much for ” Prisoners ol W ar,” as an 
historical rSsunU', The remaining chaplers of the book 
are devoted to a statement of the principles which regulate 
the status of modern prisoners of war and to an examina- 
tion of the degree to which these principles have actuaUy 
been put in practise in the English and German concentra- 
tion camps of to-day. Finally, dra^idng largely from the 
pages of Steiber's " Memoirs,” from Paul Lanoir’s '* The 
German Spy Sy.stem in France,” and from Dr. Graves's 

* ” Prisoners of War.” By Tighe Hopkins. 2s. net. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall.) 
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” Scends of the 
Cm e r ni a 11 W’ ii r 
Gliicc,” Mr. Hop- 
kins deals xvith 
spying and spy 
prisoners ; xvhile 
in conclusion lie 
assigns txxo chap- 
tens to narratives 
of famoiis escapes 
in XV ar. Colonel 
Jx’fi.se’s tunnel out 
ol Libbx' Prison in 
the American 
Civil W'ar, Mr. 
Winston Church- 
ill s Jliglit from 
Pretoria in the 
South Alrican 
War, a n tl Mr. 
H e r n a r d Wat- 
kins’s escape 
\xar now raging. 


from an Au.stnan fortress in the 

Among the most .sigiiilicaiit pages of Mr Hopkins’s book, 
are tho^e in whii:h he gixes an account ol the ” fright- 
fulness ” practised by ccrLiin famous (ierman kings and 
Empf'rors - Charlemagiu', J'reileruk Harbaios.sa, and Bar- 
barossa’s grandson, Frederick 11. Those apologists for 
the virtues anc| beauties war who pooh-pooh the tales 
oi German .itrocilies, conlirnied though they are by l-mgli.sh, 
French and Belgian oflicial reports, who airily dismiss them 
as the ri'hashings ol stones from the North-West frontier, 
or the rev’iv’als of Indian bazaar rumours, may profitably 
be reminded of the barbarities which German nionarchs 
commanded their troops to commit in former times. The 
indignant remonstrance which (jiistavns Adolphus made 
against the rapes, the jilundeniigs and the massacres jicr- 
petratecl by his C'.erman mercenaries, can scarcely. Jiow'ev’cr, 
be expected to And an echo in the heart of the Ivmperor 
who sent out his troojis to China with orders to take no 
prisoners and to give no ciuarter. One word of complaint 
we must utter against ” f’risoncrs of War.” The account 
given of the treatment of English soldiers captured in 
France between 1803 and 1815 might well Ih' bettered, is, 
indeed, far too skimpy. I'erhaps, when lie brings out a 
second edition ol his linok, Mr. Tighe Hopkins, will supple- 
-neiil the information he giv’es 111 this account by quoting 
rather largely from a recent ly piibli.slied xvork xvhich describes 
the experiences which some Cornish prisoners of war met 
vx'illi ill France a hundred or more vears ago 

W. A. L. B. 


“I LISPED IN NUMBERS 


These txvo little liooklcts of x’er.se. “ Inasmuch . . .** and 
” A Cliild’s Fancies,” haxe a timeh and peculiar interest : 
they are vxntten bv 


two ol the youngest 
poets who ever 
iound their way into 
print, and the pro- 
fits arising from 
their publication are 
deyoted to ine 
assistance of tliose 
who have suffered 
in the Great War. 
Both books havi' 


♦ " Inasmuch ..." 
By Peggie Lawfonl. 
6d. net. (Chcllcnliam . 
Looker-on Pnnting 
Co.)— “A Child’s 
Fancies.” By Fiona 
Malcom. Third Im- 
pression. 6d. net. 
(Glasgow Mackinlay 
& Co.). 



Pesgie Lawford. 

FMo by Debmkam^ Lonpaan & Co., OUltnkom. 
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had a considerable sale ; from the sales of ** Inasmuch . . 
an appreciable sum has been derived for the assistance of 
the Belgian Relief Committee, and those of " A Child's 
Fancies" have already, we understand, yielded nearly 
fifty pounds, which has been di.stributed among various 
War Funds. Fiona Malcom, the author of the latter, is 
a little girl, nine years of age, the daughter of a well-known 
Glasgow musician. She is unfortunately an invalid; suffer- 
ing much pain, and being partially crippled by rheumatism 
she dictates lier verses, which wc are assured have not been 
revised or edited by anyone but herself. She would seem 
precocious in writing of love, without the explanation that 
the " love " she addresses is her mother. The verses show 
a remarkable sense of rhyme and rhythm, a pretty fancy and, 
considering her age, a good vocabulary and real sldll in 
the use of it. But the charm of the little songs lies in their 
complete naturalness, their perfect simplicity. " The Cradle 
Song for the W’ar Babies who haven't seen their Daddies " 
s just such a song as the mothers of such babies might 
sing ; and " Daddy " very simply and naturally embodies 
the child's love of her father, her delight in his music, her 
regret that, teaching it to others, he has to be so long 
absent from her daily. There is a graceful snatch of song, 
" Woodland Voices," which ends : 

" The starlight failed, the moonlight paled, 

A light in the east is bom ; 

Comes a little breeze — ^hark ! a thrush in the trees, 

Lo I 'tis the mom " ; 

another, " Fair\- Frolic." is a dainty, airy scrap of eight 
lines : and another as short, " My Lady’s Garden," my 
lady being her mother, may be quoted in full, as repre- 
senting the general quality of the poems : 

" Roses red, carnations too. 

And the larkspur’s stately blue. 

Love-in-a-mist, sweet-scented stock. 

Homely phlox and hollyhock. 

Nodding in the noon-day glow 
In my lady’s garden grow, 

A lovely place and full of grace 
To match my lady's mind and face." 

Peggie Lawford, the author of " Inasmuch . . ." is 
thirteen, the daughter of a shorthand teacher and typist at 
Newton Abbot. There is a good deal of merit, too. in her 
verses. She published another book early last year, " Gone 
in Bloom," which is already out of print. As was to be 
expected, her work has a somewhat more mature touch and 
choice of subjects. There is sound patriotic fervour in 
“ Soldiers of the Motherland," and in " Whisperings of the 
Sea," and there is all the sympathetic imagination of 
childhood in " The Spirit of the Wind " — 

" Dost thou hear it ? Brother, 'tis the Spint of the Wind 
Howling like a wolf around the creaking door ; 

Can'st thou hear his unseen garments trailing far behmd. 

As he rushes in a fury o'er the moor. . . 

Without talking seriously of the promise in the verses of 
these very young singers, it is undeniable that they are 
interesting and remarkable. Apart from the fact that they 
have done good service in a good cause, their own merits 
sufficiently justify their publication — ^they are, in each case, 
such attractive and such sprightly runnings of such a very 
early morning muse. 

HIS INFINITE VARIETY* 

The publisher, in his advertisement of this book, expresses 
surprise that lilr. Frank Harris’s work has not achieved the 
popularity it deserves. But why should Mr. Grant Richards 
be surprised ? He is himself a litterateur and a man of the 
world Ae Ircst sense of that rather invidious phrase), 
as well as a publisher. And so— surely ! — ^he should know 
the secret of his author’s comparative failure to establish 
himself as, perhaps, the greatest living writer of short 
stories. 

Mr. Harris’s outstanding fault in the eyes of the British 
Public may be summed up in the one word. Versatility. 
The Br'tish Public does not like versatility, does not 

* " The Yellow Ticket, and Other Stories." By Frank 
Hams. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 


understand it. For the British Public is very like a child. 
And just as the child, when the fu nn y uncle has niade a 
funny face, cries, " Do it again ! Do it again I " so does 
the British Public to the artist who has pleased it in any 
way. In England, if you would achieve popularity as an 
artist, you must specialise. If you are an author you must 
take some small corner of the world, or some small common 
thing — ^whiskers, for instance, will do — and write eternally 
about that. You must for ever repeat yourself . You must 
never be unexpected. You must be the sort of author 
whose books are all so alike that it is almost impossible 
to disentangle the threads of their themes when you try 
to recall them severally. And Mr. Frank Harris is not 
that kind of author. As in his first volume of short stories. 

" Elder Conklin," and in his second volume, "Montes the 
Matador," so in this last volume he is undone by his infinite 
variety. And 1 am afraid — ^whilst 1 am glad — ^that he is 
by this time incorrigible. 

Each stor\' in this collection has its own strongly-marked 
individuahty. There is realism of the very highest kind 
in some of them ; there is fantasy in others ; there is a 
Rabelaisian flavour in one, “ A Miracle and No Wonder," 
and there is satire, veiled in allegory, yet keen-edged, as 
in " The Ugly Duckling." But 1 think I like best in this 
collection of cameo-clear masterpieces such slices of raw life 
as he gives us in " The Vale of Tears ’’ and " A Daughter 
of Eve ” ; tragedies both, though in different keys, and 
both alike illumined and dignified by the finely impersonal 
touch with which Mr. Harns hmns in these living creatures 
of his imagination. But then there is the exquisite comedy 
of " Isaac and Rebecca," in which the character of a mere 
girl is shown to be so much more firmly -moulded than 
that of her rather feeble, irresponsible father. She assumes 
control of him and his affairs as the master-whip takes the 
reins, with a sure and yet a light hand that over-rides 
and overbears the restless wilfulness of his team of blood- 
horses. But no ! That simile will hardly serve ; for 
there is little of the blood-horse in the composition of 
David Isaac, Rebecca’s father. And yet, maybe, the simile 
is not so inapt, after all. For there was a certain spirit 
and fire latent in the obese carcase of Reuben Levison, the 
wealthy banker, whom the girl so easily cozens and wheedles 
and finally subjugates by means of that essentially feminine 
weapon, jealousy. I have never read a story of such 
delicate and yet profound quality, better conceived or 
better rendered. It would of itself — in France, say — 
make the reputation of any author. 

" A Fool's Paradise " is another story of a most subtle 
significance. It tells of a boy who is accounted an idiot 
because he is always laughing. He is always laughing 
because there is something wrong— or right ? — ^with his 
eyes, so that he sees all things and all people grotesquely 
distorted. He sees not one facet of a thing or a person 
as the average person does, but many facets, and all 
simultaneously. Thus the world is for him replete with 
humour . . . until a brilliant, blundering scientist comes 
along, puts right that defect of his eyes, and enables him 
to see as others see, dully and narrowly, thus transforming 
the boy from a being of light and laughter into a dull, 
moping loon. Here is indeed an idea worthy of the greatest 
literary traditions. This so-called idiot-boy, we suspect, 
stands for the exceptional man, the man of geinus, to whom 
nothing is commonplace, to whom the everyday prosaicisms 
of life are all shot with a radiant whimsicality. 

But to take these stories one by one, and expound them 
— ^however clumsily — ^would be alike unfair to the author 
and the reader-to-be of Mr. Frank Harris' wonderful book. 

I have merely tried to suggest to the best of my ability 
that he who runs may read in this volume such stuff as 
the work of genius is made of. And I have not the slightest 
hesitation in using the much-abused word. Genius, in this 
connection. We have had many fine short story-writers — 
though the criticasters say No. There was Kipling. There 
is still Barry Pain — ^Ln certain moods. There is Algernon 
Blackwood and Joseph Conrad,and perennially the inimitable 
Jacobs: masters all of this most difficult craft. And ^ 
there arc others. But none so great, none so fully versed 
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in the art as Mr, Frank Harris. ForTabove and beyond 
the technical excellence of his work there is yet another 
thing that distinguishes him from the ruck. 

He has a point of view. His themes may vary widely, 
as they do ; but his outlook upon the world and his fellow- 
creatures is ever the same. To him all things arc as they 
are because they could not, in their very nature, be other- 
wise. So he is content to remain the ^er and let others 
assume the scarlet and ermine of the judge, if they will. 
He has observed life too long, too closely, too clearly, 
and from too many standpoints to feel himself justihed in 
expressing any opinion upon the faults and virtues of any 
erring mortal. He is full of that divine chanty which 
is bom of that sublime wisdom of the lieart that wc call 
Love. His name may be written down with that of Abou 
ben Adhem as one who loved his fellow-men. And it 
is not a blind love. He sees with an almost preternatural 
insight into the xGiy soul of man. He reads ■what Time 
and Chance have witten there, and whilst he sorrows or 
rejoices or pities, he never condemns. He neither blames 
nor praises nor criticises : he just tells what he sees, and 
leaves comment to the shallowpates. And that is the 
crowning glory of his art. an art as rare and lieautiful 
as it is bound to be misunderstood. 

Indeed, Mr. Frank Harris’s book is so good that it will 
be a miracle if it is not censored. 

Edwin Pugh. 


“THE WINNOWING FAN.”* 

Jt did not need this war to make, us aware that Mr. 
T.aurence Hinvon was among tlie most genuine of our 
patriotic poets. His “ Europe MDCC'CCI. to Naiioleon,** 
his England,” his ” Milton ” ode. and the more recent 
and most memorable "Thunder on the Dow-ns” were 
suificient to establish that position for him His patriotism 
is of a fine and luistere order, based on a high aspiration, 
aiid on a faitli 11 n exaggerated by idolatry. It is bv no 
means uncntica*. and never boastful or arrogant. .Above 
all, it is not to be confused w^itli the mere pugnacity which 
is sometimes allowed to impose itself as patriotism 

Xevcrthele.ss, since the outbreak of the -war Mr Hinyoii 
has produced a se«ies ol piiems which in their fineness of 
sentiment tind artistry overtoj) the acJiievement of any 
other writei. I'he dozen of pieces which he lias gatliereil 
into a volume are all of them worthy of the pcrniaiieiice 
thus oflered them. A noble indignation, none the less 
patently fervent for being usually expressed willi great 
restraint ; a freedom from cant ivhich unfortuiuitely is 
not so common that it can be taken for granted : a sus- 
tained adequacy of diction and pregnancy of phrasing : 
such arc the virtues of the.se poems. 

In '* 'fhe I'oiirth of August " Mr. Minyon ex])resscs his 
faith in England’s equality to her destiny ; 

” For her immortal stars are burning. 

. With her the hope that’s never clone. 

The seed that's m the Spring’s returning. 

The very flower that .seek.s the sun. 

She fights the fraud that feeds desire* on 
bits, in a lust to enslave or kill 
The barren creed of blood and iron, 

Vampire of JCuropc’s wasted w'lll 

" The barren creed of blood and iron ’* receives no meri:y 
at his hands, his 

" Divine anger flaming upon those 
Defamers of the very name of man. 

Abortions of their blind hycna-creecl.” 

But, a poet rather than a satirist, he alhrins better than 
he denies, and curses the German less finely than he praises 
the Belgian : 

" O race that Ca*sar knew, 

Tlut won stern Roman praise. 

What land not envies you 
The laurel of these days ? ’’ 

• '* The Winnowing Fan : Poems on the Great War.” By 
Laurence Binyon. is. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Perhaps the 
two most per- 
fect pieces are 
those “To 
Women “ and 
"For the 
Fallen.” 

Of a larger 
sort, however, 
is the ' * Ode for 
September.” 
The ode is a 
favourite form 
with Mr. Bin- 
yon, and well 
suits his serious 
and dignified 
muse, but he 
has never used 
it more ad- 
equately than 
in this con- 
fession of clear- 
sighted opti- 
mism. He 
faces without 
flinching the 
whole horror 
of the event : 

" But oh, how 
faint the 
image we 
foretold 
In fancies 
of our fear 

And we awake from dream \cl think if still a dream. 

It hursts our thoughts with more than thought can hold ; 
.And more than hun.aii .seem 
TJiesc* agonies of conflict.” 

Tt IS ;is though lightning i».nd the earthquake were deliber- 
ate in their destructiveness But his faith is unshaken. 

" Fury ot hate horn liliml. 

Madness and hist, despairs and treacheries unclean ; 

They shudder np from man’s most dark abyss. 

But there arc hcaven.s serene 

Thai answ'er strength with strength, they stand secure; 
Thev arm us from wit Inn, and wi* endure . . . 

I) heirs of Man. keep in vour lieart s not less 
rjie cti/ine torrents of Jus tenderiie.ss ! 

’ Tis ever war . but rust 

throws on the sword ; the tale 

Ot earth IS stiewn with empires hca]ied m dust. 

Because they dreamed that force should jumish and prevail. 
The will to kindness lives bexond their lust; 

Their grandeurs are undone : 

J) ee]i, det'p x^^thln man's soul are all his victories won.” 

But quotation, though it is the easiest way of showing the 
quality of the poem, is a violation ol its harmony and an 
injustice to its ardent logic. 

J'RANCIS lilCKLEY. 



Captain Horace Wyndham, 

Autlioi o( “StaRi* Siruck” (Kichiiiond). 

Irriiii ,1 photo taken iii France, where he is now 
with his reKiiueiit 

Now tlial the truth is here ' 


■Movcl notes. 

STAGE-STRUCK. By Horace Wvndham. (John Rich- 
mond.) 

^Ir HDrauj Wyndhiini has now jiKiced ncarl\~a tjorc of 
novels to his OR'clit. ,\bout a thiril of them have been 
stories ol military life, and among tliesc aio some of his 
best, but none, wc think, has been better than his hrilhantly 
satirical social .•>iiid\', '■ Kepnald .\uhcroii.” His last fou” 
or five books have dealt with the stage, and show an intimate 
knowledge ol the inner lilc ol the theatrical world. He 
differs from most novelists who take us behind ihc scenes 
in that world, in tliat he depicts the people there as neither 
morenoi less immoral tlian the average run of mankind, and 
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somehow ho succeeds in convincing yon tlial his pictures 
arc iriit*. In th<*ir own way his stories of stagcland are as 
realistic as any in that kind that we have read. “ Stage 
Struck” gives >oii the liislory of Stella Stannard, who, 
lelt alone in the world with a cajiital of twenty pounds, 
dislikes the idea of Ixvoming a nurse, clerk, typist or 
goxernevs. and resolves to make a livelihood on the boards. 
She IS ruthlessly swindled at the out*^et by one or two 
rascally theatrual agents, but wins through, and you follow 
her 111 all the phas(*s ot lier ch(*cjuered career with unfailing 
intiTe.st — ironi her tirst appearance, through the miseries 
of toiring in the provinces, and the excitement of a I-ondon 
succe'-s, to th( beginning and developing of a charming 
love romance that gi\es licr story a happy ending. Mr. 
Wyndham writes with such large sympathy that some of 
his .sorriest rascals are amusing and even likeable : he 
makes you realise tlie .squalor and liardship of stage life as 
well as the glamour of it, the tr.agetly as w'cll as the humour 
of it. A v.iri(*il and attractive narrative, and one that 
stage aspirants in particular will read with both pleasure 
and profit 

COUNTRYMEN ALL. By Katharine Tynan. 3s. Od. net. 
iMaunscl ) 

The many-sided Iri.sh tennierament is excellently por- 
trayed in these warm-hearted little stories and sketches 
ot life in John Bull’s other island. The book relies for its 
charm on its uiiallected representation of simple hearts 
stirred by elemental emotions. For example, we look 
into a little thatched house by tlie roadside and see wuthin 
a young mother w'eeping over lier dying child. Slie seeks 
consolation at Oiir Lady's altar, and finds it, at length, 
in a vision of the statue’s arms closing about her baby. 
Or again, high up 011 the mountain side, in a wind -.swept 
dwelling overlooking the sea — the sea w hich has swallowed 
her men-folk — the w’ldow Oougherty waits and watches 
at her door for a car coming round the road below ; lier 
daughter has promised to return from America with monev 
in her trunk ” to buy you an’ me the little farm out o' 
sight o’ the lonesome say.” Occasionally the author 
presses a legend or two into her .service, as in the story 
of the fox-hunter w'liose horse's hoofs on a dark night may 
still be heard pounding away over the liill into Ftcniily. 
A grimly humorous little study is that of the woman 
who, feeling death is not far off, looks forward with relish 
to the liandsomc ” berryin' ” slie will have, thanks to the 
money she has put by for the purpose ” I grudge every 
miiiit I’m above ground, an’ the money dwindlin’ an’ 
dwindlin’,” she moans. Best reading of all for a w'lnter 
night is to be found in a number of anecdotes told round 
the fire by a company of genial priests, who vie one with 
another in recalling tlieir queerest and most “ creepy ” 
death-bed experiences All who enjoy little slices of Irish 
life will find much to their taste in ” Coiintrymeii All.” 

KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. By Maximilian Fo.stcr. Gs. 

(Appletons ) 

” Keeping L'p Appearances ” is happily named, for the 
plot is concerned with the attempt of Jim Agnew, a good- 
hearted but vain young man, to mainlain a wife and an 
establishment in a manner hopelessly beyond hi.s means. 
As in real life, the attempt is doomeil to failure, and after 
the disillusionment conies a return to .sanity and happi- 
ness. Mr. Foster knows American business life intimately, 
and his portrayal of the .subtle distinction between business 
and private friends is very liappy. Jim is a I'niversity 
man, and his first post after ” coming down ” is a clerkship 
in a “ coal operator’s ” firm in Oliio. When a foolish 
desire to swell his salary promi^ts him to demand a rise, he 
is refutcff^ and his head swells instead. lie .scornfully 
wipes the dust f>f the office from fitf his lect and seeks out 
an old college friend in New York from wlifim he secures a 
jiosition. 'riie efforts to keep up appearances among tlie 
aristocracy o( Wall Street make most diverting reading. 
WJjon the inevitable crisis intervenes, Jenn\' fci most 
lovable little wife) induces Jim’s old firm in Ohio to 
rcii.statf*. him. The book is an amusing satire on a phase 
of life which is by no means confined to one continent. 


BALDRAGON. By J. B. Harris-Burland. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) * 

3 f you are looking for an out-and-out sensational story, 
you cannot do better than get a copy of Mr. Harris-Burland 's 
latest novel, ” Baldragon.” In Ralph lialdragon, we have a 
hero who should win the sympathy of all wffio follow this 
unfortunate gentleman’s adventures from the time when 
he first learns wdth horror the use to w liich Sir John Amyatt 
has put the woudcrlul replicas that he (Baldragon) has 
made of some world-famous works of art. to the time when 
he gets the long-delayed rew^ard for all his suflenngs. We 
fear that most readers wdll be frankly disappointed in the 
heroine (if Joan Amyatt is supposed to be the heroine)— ■ 
she IS a poor milk-and-water creature, wdio is made to lose 
the reader's sympathy, which she does not regain, and we 
therefore grudge her the happy ending wrhicli should have 
been Charity Mordaunt’s. But as to the villain of the 
piece, no one can grumble that he docs not fit his part ; 
indeed he fits it too well. Impostor, bullj-, swindler, 
murderer, are only a few» of the appellations that describe 
his character ; he is an amazing man w'ho can poison his 
enemies as calmly and easily as he can light a cigarette. 
There is no lack of vigcirous action in the tale, and the 
reader's interest is kept constantly whetted with one ex- 
citing event after another from beginning to end of the 
book. 

BUT SHE MEANT WELL. By ^^■illiam Came. 6.s [|ohn 
Lane.) 

Boswell told Dr. Johnson tliat fond ])areiits filled him 
witli exasperation wlieii they forced him to pay their 
children emidy compliments Thureujxm the great man 
thundered ■ ‘‘You arc quite right, .sir. We may be excused 
for not caring much about other people's children, for there 
are many who care very little about their own.” Now, 
Mr. Caine’s new book deals with a little cliild of four years, 
named Hannah Neighbor, iiiid the author is good enougli 
to warn the reader tJiat ” in ordei to enjoy the society of 
little girls like Hannah you mu.st ha\e passeil a good night 
and have nothing on \our mind,” and adds that he has had 
to ” nerve his fingers for tlie writing ot all dismal things ” 
concerning her, and that " there is a special hell ior such 
little children " It will be seen, therefore, that the author 
docs not care overmuch f(»r his Hannah x\ho, when taken 
into the country for a few weeks, played any number ot 
pranks, some i)f them (as was to be expected from so young 
a child) very silly, a few of them quite dangerous, none of 
them cither original or funny, and all of them \'cry tire- 
some. Moreover, she is not in the least a lo\ cable little 
thing, else how easy u would be to forgive lier ! Ncitlier 
are we at all convinced that she meant well. If such a 
child as ILiiinah exists — and we are far from being sure— it 
is to be liojied tluit by now she ha*< received mure spankings 
than were meted mit to her in Mr. Caine’s book. The 
author has Iwen unfortunate, perhaps, in the choice of his 
theme, but the book contains descriptive passages that are 
exceedingly good, and his gift of writing easy and natural 
conversation is used with much effectiveness. 

THE PATH. By ]£dmund White. f)s. (Methuen.) 

Mr. ]£dmund White is one of the most conscientious of 
novelists, and in this study of India and tlie ]£ast his gift 
of psychological analysis is again displayed to advantage. 
The charm of the book lies more in the delicate pen portraits 
of Fastern scenes than in the interest of tlie narrative, for 
truth to tell, the author fails to win our sympathy in his 
hero and his message. Sayidd Ali Husain abandons his 
old Islamic faith after coming in contact with the West, 
and the novel is concerned with the return of Sayidd to 
his native country, wliere he endeavours to spread his 
new faith. He tells tlie assembly, convened to licar his 
teaching, that the creed of Islam is no longer a living force, 
that its spirit is spent, and that the people moulder in 
lingering decay. He is impressed in the M'est with the 
Western man’s religion. ” On one day in seven lie may 
profess to believe that this life docs not matter much ; but 
his practical concern on the other six days is to subdue the 
world to the purposes of man and to help men to live a 
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See how it’s done ! 

Above are three Bookease Units, one top 
Unit and one base Unit. .-\.t the side is 
the complete Globe- Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic ” 
]h)okcase. 
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A Bookcfise built 
up ill this way is 
infinitely better 
than one of the 
“ fixed-si/e ” kind. 
I'or instance, if in 
a few j'ears' time 
you iind it is loo 
small for the 
books yon possess 
there is no need 
to s»'Il It and buy 
a larj-er— all \t)U 
ha\e to tk) is lo 
add uiie ()»* more 
I'nits. 


9 lol>« mteke 

Elastic’ Bookcases 

arc ‘Uiliniys complete, but nexH^} finished'* 

Thus, by addiiif; I'nits as they are re<|uired, you 
have at all limes a handsome and complete book- 
case. Moreover, the in<;enious self-lockm*; device 
enables you to arrange the Units vertically or hori- 
zontally and in various ways to harmonise with the 
style and lurnishinjLC of the room. '1 his is a ^leat 
advantage, also, when you move into a new house. 
The Units can be taken apart (williout disturbin;; 
the books inside) and rearranged in a difrerent style 
to meet the new condition.s. 

Catalogue iS B shows various vva'^* of ai ranging 
the Units, and also explains the details and oihei 
advantages of (ilube-Wernicke “ lila.siic *' Book- 
cases. We shall be glad lo send a copy to any 
address on application. 

N.B. — A few Globe- Wernicke “ Ula^'lic ■ Bookcase 
Units are ahvays highly appn'cialed as W’edding 
Gifts. 

/kicking To’i . Ordfi!* nf / j Cun’uigv Vaid 
to any Goods blaiion in the Uii/ish /s/ps. 

31be 9lol>c^^^rt)tckc Co. sta. 

(ALT. BRITISH CONCERN) 

Office and Librar}f Furnishers, 

82, Victoria Street, London, S.W. ; 

44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. ; 

98, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


A SAFE 

sr/. 

A man of fifty-five slioiild not be content with 
: his money ^ an produce a life income equivalent 
to 8i“o tlic Caj)ital cxjieiidcd. An older man 
w()uld be offtTcd nion* — e\'en up to 247/) ; a younger 
man would be offered less. 

The ordinary Investor, hard hit by the War, will 
find the proposals of the Sun Life of Canada *' 
excejitioiially interesting. Instead of dividends 
deferred or jiassed, instead of coiislanl anxiety as to 
the course of jiriees, he is offered a far larger income 
with a guarantee of its regular payment. 

Buy an Annuity from the “ Sun Tdfe of Canada.*' 
This great C()mj>any s])erialises in Anniiitie.s, and 
gives advantages in rates and terms unequalled by 
any other Cunipany. 

The ‘'Sun Life of Canada*' deals in all kinds of 
Aniiuitit‘s — Iiimiediate, defern’d, ioint survivorship, 
educational, et('. Everyone with money invested 
or lo invest, oj- with an income that leaves a margin 
for saving, should investigate the various sound 
proposals of the " Sun Life of Canada.’* Old or 
young may profit gri‘atly as a result of such 
in(|uirv. 

The *' Sun Life of Canada *' has assets of 
£12,000,000 and a surplus of considerably over 
£1,000,000. Strict and regular (.iowrnment super- 
vision gives riliicial testimony to the soundness of 
the Company’s ])osilion. 

Wril(‘ to-day tor full information. By giving 
your age and other iiarticulars a sjvcirtc offer may 
be made for your eoiisideralion. Your correspon- 
dence will be treated conlid(‘iilially. 

J. F. Junkin (Manager), 

Sun Life of Canada, 

152 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR 


111 ris|uiPM- III iiiiiiii mils rupiisis 1 101)1 il.K A STi l'(iHTC)N 

ha\t iiibi issii“il iiiiifoiiii 1 - II 'I iiliiiiiiiN, iiiiiiiiil III I loili, of 

GI.Ali»IUS Gl.hAR'S FAMOIlS BOOKS 

(1) LETTERS ON LIFE. 

54th Thousand 1/- net, ^ y 

i\ t" tir”ii till k III mill mill ILiyliLi.. 

Tilili r.ilk mill I IiM .iii.i mill \li v.niili I .Hiiiiili > * liit'iiiiilliiiiiH tm ii—i iifiiEh 
iNiuiN Ihiii IS ii liu'ii lint tilling ^ .iiiimii.i ,iiiiI lint i l•l 1 l|l,l||\ thi lioiik hliiill ki-i-iiiiii 
nil Mii‘11 Mill'll I liMii' II mil in im h.iii.l m m nii ihm ki i The Innik is lull fmin 

Ihe imni iniri t«i llie Iim. nt isissinn.. e.,i|i|h |•|,•tf||.|||| mil, tmil, ,s|iiiil|% teln itnin. 
Ill I \|iiisMiiii I. ii .il il.ise ■ |y tteih i-i II |i usiiii <11 line lie tiiiMliii hs, in ■ iiniitx , 

111 ll■l lltr kliullll'ri^ mill 111 gfii I IIIIIIIIH-IH I lilM Mini llii lionk till II liillie tlllic* 

Mlilib i<iiiii:-iinf - mil nil III h iniii ilie piisein, m Lliemiin Unwhuu 

(2) THE DAY BOOK OF CLAUDIUS 

CLEAR. 3rd Large Edition 1/- net, 

‘ Maiii IlmiiHiiids Ilf ie.ii|i*rs linie tniimt }i|eiKiiie iiinl pinfii hi rlandiiia I'li.iih 
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nobler life therein. " Sayidd tells the assembly that they 
must awake from their slumber and realise their destiny 
and abandon obsolete customs. " The world is a battle- 
held, whereon every nation is victor or vanquished/' so the 
new faith must " forge mighty engines of war ” and be 
prepared to meet the greatest nations under the sun. 
Sa3ndd Ali Husain shares the fate of the prophets and is 
driven forth from his own country. 

AN IRISHMAN'S LUCK. By A. E. Wharton Gill. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Canon Wharton Gill's earlier novel, “ I-,ove in Manitoba," 
is commonly described as the best story ever written of 
life on the Manitoba prairie lands ; but we arc much mis- 
taken if he has not, in " An Irishman’s Luck," proved his 
own best rival to such an extent that the later book must 
in future receive the description hitherto given to the 
earlier one. He tells a stronger story in " An Irishman’s 
Luck," and his men and women are drawn with a surer 
and more vivifying touch. The dour, reticent Scots 
character was never more convincingly presented than 
it is here in the person of the Scot-Canadian, Dugald 
McLeod, and for a contrast, in her own way, the charming, 
irresponsible, mischievous Daisy Enderby is no less cleverly 
done. But the hero of the tale is Tom Dennis, who is a 
capital Irishman, without being at all a typical one ; and 
the heroine is the pleasant English governess, Evelyn Rae. 
Evelyn’s coming out to Canada is a momentous event — 
she comes with her brother, who is something of a " nut," 
and benefits greatly from his changed environment. She 
makes her home with the Enderbys, her brother with the 
admirable Jim Hardie and his masterful wife ; and their 
introduction to the varied life of the neighbourhood serves 
to introduce the reader to it also. Tom falls in love with 
Evelyn almost from the start, but refrains from telling 
her so, pinning his hopes of ivinning her on the successful 
sale of a big crop that is destroyed by fire. " An Irish- 
man's luck," he says bitterly, " is like a boomerang ; you 
think it is going to knock the other fellow down, and then 
it turns and wipes your own eye.’’ He is caught up in 
the great wave of patriotic enthusiasm that swept over 
Canada during the Boer War, and sails for South Africft 
with his secret untold, but Evelyn has guessed it ; and, 
at long last, his luck is not of that traditional Irish variety, 
but of the right satisfying sort. Both for its pictures of 
Canadian home life and for its striking romance of love 
and war. Canon Gill's new story is the ablest and most 
enjoyable he lias yet given us. 


Zbc Bookman's XEable. 


POEMS OF WAR AND PEACE. By S. Gertrude Ford. is. 
net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

The keynote of all the poems in this little volume is 
a fine and passionate humanity. They arc patriotic in 
the best sen.se ; not glorying in stnfe and conquest, but 
in the glonoiis spirit of brotherhood that knits the whole 
Empire together in the hour of its trial, and the love of 
freedom and justice that has welded it into one more 
strongly aiiil jiotently than i£ its parts had been clamped 
with mere parchr.ieiit and steel. This is the burden of 
" The Voice of the Coldnics." “ A Prayer for the Fleet," 
" The Soldier of the 'rnitli." " The Sound of the Trumpet," 
and it is an undertone 111 most of the poems of peace, 
as in thos^ of war. And always through all of them 
breathes the desire ilmt finds clearest utterance in " The 
Prayer of the Women," " War and the Prince of Peace," 
" The Goal of the Nations ’’ and " Universal Co-Operation " 
— the desire for peace and the reign of universal brother- 
hood ii\ ■' a free and federated world.” There is breadth 
of vision, strength of utterance .and real cmqtional power 
in ALs ; Fold's poems, and it is appropriate that the profits 
i»n this timely book are to be given to the British Red 
Cross Society. 


"WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA,"' By 

Colonel Andrew Haggard. i6s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Colonel Andrew Haggard’s new volume, " Women of 
the Revolutionary Era," is practically a sequel to' a former 
work " Remarkable Women of France." In his " Remark- 
able Women " the Colonel carried the career of the Alarquise 
de Pompadour down to the conclusion of the Peace of 
Aix La Chapelle in the year 1748. From tliat epoch, as 
he rightly asserts, the Revolutionary era may be said 
to have commenced in France. This, indeed, 'was the 
time in which the philosophers, Voltaire D'Aldmbert, 
Diderot, published, largely through the influence of the 
Pompadour, their enormous and decidedly xationalistic 
compilation, the "Encyclopedic." This was the time in 
which Jean Jacques Rousseau brought out romances and 
pamphlets which were destined to transfigure human 
thought and emotion. 'Phis, too, was the time in which 
sexual morality in the upper classes was throughout Europe 
at its lowest ebb. A time in which the three greatest 
rulers of the day, Louis XV. of France, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and Catherine II. of Russia, were all openly 
addicted to abnormal lust. Colonel Haggard’s scheme, 
it will be seen, involves his giving an account of all the 
notorious women who figure in l'’rencli history or French 
memoirs from the later days of the Pompadour to those 
of Madame De Stael, and of Charlotte Corda}'. Once more 
accordingly wc hear of the Pompadour as prociirer-in- 
chief to her royal lover , of Lcbcl and Bachelier, and the 
" Parc-aux-Cerfs ’* ; of Madame Henriettc and Madame 
Adelaide, who emulate the vices of the daughters of Lot ; 
of the Du Ikirry and her numerous rivals ; of Jeanne de 
Valois and the 1 >iamond Necklace ; of Marie Antoinetct 
and Count Fersen ; and of the beautiful Th6roigne de 
AI6ricourt and her many lovers. Not a very savoury 
chronicle, we must confess. Thanks, however, to his tact 
and viv.icity Colonel Haggard continues to make it not 
wholly unappetising. 


t\otcQ on *new Books. 


MESSRS. EVERETT A' CO. 

In Ins Nursery Rhymes for Fighting Times (is. net) Mr. 
Elplimstonc Thdipc has adapted a variety of the famous old 
nursery rhymes to divers a.spccts of the Great War His rhymes 
are clever,' pointed, amusing, and his humour and irresponsible 
satire find a brilliant interpreter in Mr. G. A. Stevens, whose 
spirited drau'ings are a .sei>aratc joy in themselves. 

MESSRS. DIGBY, I.ONG & CO. 

The Suffrage and Lord Lnxton, by Leslie Keene (6s. 
IS a cleverly-written novel, taking a well-lialanced and un- 
prejudiced view concerning the various supporters of the Woman 
Suffrage movement, and the different methods adopted by them. 
The author is evidently familiar with the details of Suffrage 
work, and has had ample experience of it ; this makes the book 
interesting, but it also jiosscsscs a powerful plot, and the char- 
acters are strikingly human. Ix>rd Laxton is the husband of 
an cnthu-siastic Suffragette, whose militancy he does not approve 
of, and who loves him dearly, but for the sake of her principles 
C4innot sacrifice her duty to his opposition. The story gnps 
because* of its sheer realism, its charming humour and the many 
dramatic touches aptly introduced. 

Tofncal also, though in quite a different way, is Tile Road 
to Calais, by A. (;. Sheridan (6s.), a romance of a hundred 
years ago. The scene at the commencement is set in France 
shortly after the victory of Waterloo, and the story is told by 
a little English maid on a visit to French friends. Very cleverly 
the author has captured the atmosphere of the period, vividly 
portraying the attitude of the conquered towards the conquerors, 
and skilfully working out a delightful narrative of love and 
adventure. It is a fresh, fragrant little tale possessing all the 
charm of simplicity and all the qualities necessary to make a 
good romance ; and the fact that much of its action takes place 
on ground that through the present war has sprung into new 
prominence, adds considerably to its interest. 
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GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 


THREE NEW VIRILE NOVELS 
IN GREAT DEMAND 

Published nt 6aa carli. 

HELL’S PUYGROUND By L V. 

A f^phic arcoiint of European and Native Life in West Africa. 

is Written far the thoughtful, not for the eoung, 

THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 

By V. L Roe 

A (Jiaiming story of life among the <"-anaaiati Indians The hereine is 
a visitor to one of the Hudson Bay Co.'s Posts to which the Indians come 
tn trade. A more cnterta ning volume relating to mann^pt^ onH 

customs could nut be wished lor. 

5a*fdlsv Times One of the best studies of early ranatiian life that 
has appeared lor some tunc.” 

SeeLman.--’ Channing irlyll of the North-West ” 

Mo ntfig Pi St — The interest even when dangerous ventures are not 
to the fore, is well sustauiod.” 

Eve. mg standard — Maren Le Moyne destroying angel to two lovers 
and saviour to the third, is a glorious woman, fit centre for a full-blooded 
and heroic tale.” 

PRECIOUS WATERS By A M. Chitholni 

A Canadian Ranch story of unusual charm and interest. It b im- 
possible to leave it. 

h ventng Mandsrd — “ A good and rousing story ” 

Glas^ Hertld — 'Quite an old-fashioned romance of the prairies. 
. . Tbe ranch life is fascmatmgly picturesque” 

Btmnngkfm Post. — ^‘*This is a very esoellrat novel . . . there is 
plenty of incidental adventure the picture of wild Cadoada and its 

pecmle is well drawn The author has a nice sense of humour, and some 
of his characters will stick in the memory even after the plot has faded.” 


Crown Bvo, half buckram, 3a. fid. net (postage 3d.) 

BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND B,w.iterAMmdi 

SIR \V. ROBERTSON NICOLL says. — It is a very pleasant, 
wholesome, unpretntious and entertaining book ” 

Liverpool Post — “ They revive memories and stimulate the reader *0 an 
e ach a n ge of ideas We have found great delight in reading them ” 

N,9.--Everv Librarian wilt be charmed with this book and find 
_ it useful. 

London: GAY G HANCOCK. Ltd.. 

12 and 13. Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. 


Jarrotd*s NeW Spring 
Publications 

In Aid of the QUEEN'S Needlework Guild 

LEST WE FORGET 

A Collection of War Veraea. Edited by H. B. 
ELLIOTT. Contributors: — 

Laurence Binyon, Margaret Fetenon, J. W. Allen. Maunce Hewlett, 
hbry Bootli, Frances Chesterton, William Watson, Lihan Card, K. W. 
Kauffman, FYnnk Danby, G. K. Chesterton. E. Nesbit, Laurence Gomme, 
Cecil Chesterton, Owen Seaman, R. L. Gales, Professor J.conard, Frank 
Sidgwick, Nisamat Jung, Wilham Archer, Alfred Noyes, Justm H. Mc- 
Carthy, Edi-n FhiUpotts, H. D. Rawndey, Edward Melbourne, W. L. 
Courtn^, Katherine Tynan, Thomas Hard}. 

Four Cartoons in Pliutof'ravure by BERNARD PAR- 
TRIDGE. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


WAR fi? CHRISTIANITY 

By The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY and 
others. 6d. net. 

PRAYERS IN TIME OF 

WAS- By The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY and others. 3d. net. 

THE GREAT WAR 

By REV. R. MIDDLETON. 2d. net. 

THE FUTURE KING 

AND THE COMING KINGDOM 

By Pastor D. ARCHER. 2d. net. 

HYMNS IN WAR TIME 

Collected and Edited by Q. A. LEASK, M.A. la. net. 


T^m don i Jamdd A Sons, 10 & 11. Warwick l^ns. E.C. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
Spring Announcements 


Through Central 
A.frica from East to West 

By CHERRY KKARTt)N and JAMES BARNES 

The Times says : ** The photographic Illustrations are 
of great beauty and great zoological and ethnographi- 
cal interest. Mr. Barnes gives us sharp and vivid 
impressions of the countries and the peoples passed 
through which are often lacking in other works of this 
kind . . . Mr. Cherry Kearton’s photographs of 
the forest and its pygmy and cannibal inhabitants are 
extraordinarily good, and, from the ethnographical 
point of view alone, are very valuable.*’ 

With 160 Unique lllustntloaM from Photo- 
gmphM by Cherry Kearton. Medium 8vo. 

21b, net. 

Keminiscences G Letters 

of Sir Robert Ball 

Edited by \V. VALENTINE BALL 

This is the work upon which the distinguished 
astronomer was engaged when death called him. 

Mr. W. Valentine Ball, his son, has acted as editor, 
and has interwoven the autobiographical material 
with letters written by and sent to his father, so as to 
present a chronological record of Sir Robert Ball’s life. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Half- 
tone Plates. Medium 8yo. 16 b. net. 

Woman’s Mysteries 
or a Primitive People 

By D. AMAURY TALBOT 

Mrs. Talbot has gathered the harvest of folk-lore, 
superstitions, customs, rites and ceremonies associated 
with the I bibio women of West Africa, and more 
especially the women's secret societies. She is the 
first traveller who is able to do so— having lived for 
so long a time amongst the native women as to gain 
their confidence, confidences not even revealed to 
the tribesmen themselves. 

With SO striking illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Medium 8vo. I Os. 6d. net. 

The Book of Hardy 
Flowers 

By H. H. THO.MAS, editor of “The Gardener.*’ 
Mr. Thomas’s new volume provides a complete 
record, with full details of cultivation of perennials, 
annuals, trees, and shrubs, that are hardy in tem- 
perate countries. Mr. Essenhigh Corke, the famous 
natural colour photographer, illustrates the book with 
32 direct-from-nature colour Photographs. There 
are 64 half-tone illustrations and numerous sketches 
in the text. 

Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME OVTSTANDfNQ CASSELL NOVELS 


FRANK DANBY ( 'IS!) The Story Behmd the Verdict 6/- 
MAX PEMBERTON The Great While Army 6/- 
ANDREW SOUTAR MEttwn Chari^ Comff 6/- 
HUBERT WALES The Thirty Day* 6/- 

DORIS EGERTON JONES Time 0’ Day 6/- 

LOUIS TRACY The Cam of Mortimer Feoley 6/- 
Mrt. G. de HORME VAUEY What a Man WiRs 6/- 
JOSEPH HOCKING The Day of Jadgiamit 6/- 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD,^*«<>r<i/'jrMm,M,ii'.v-j>.c’ 

GodsCoantfT — andtheWomao 6/- 


CASSEU, '& CO. LTD.. La Bdh Sainage, LONDON. EC. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 

A History of Persia. By Lieut-coi. p. m. 

SYKES, C.M.G., C.I.E., Author of “Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia” and ** The Glory of the Shia World.” 
With 7 Maps. 4 Plates in Colour and 170 in Black and 
White, and numerous Head-pieces. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2 10s. net. 

«•* Tills history must iiecos>s'iril> provo of v*t) i;n*at value to those who 
arc coiicerneil In anyway with Persia, foi it at oner forms the oiiU work 
which deals with the country as a whole .ind embodies the rich fruits of 
modern research. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 

26 volumes. 16mo. Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 2 vols. The Light that Failed 
2 vols. Soldier’s Three. 2 vols. The Naulahka. 2 vols! 
Wee Willie Winkle. 2 vols. Many Inventions. 2 vols* 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. The Day’s Work. 2 vols* 
Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. Kim. 2 vols. Traffics and 
Discoveries. 2 vols. Actions and Reactions. 2 vols. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 

7%C Sword of Youth. A Story, By JAMES 

LANE ALLEN. Author of “The Choir Invisible,” etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. AUen has drawn his chief characters from that Kentucky which 
has supplied Inspiration for his best work. The tale deals with the 
Civil War and Is thus in koeplng with the martial spirit of the 


The Gosfxl Miracles. An Essay with Two 

Appendices, By Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A.. 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Fellowship of Silence. Being experiences 
in the Common Use of Prayer without Words. Narrated 
and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, L. V. 
HODGKIN. PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZGERALD • 
together with the Editor. CYRIL HEPHER. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tiu Tiiii«s.--‘*Thls little book contains short papers in which Anglican 
Churchman and Quaker combine to urge and interpret a way of prayer 
used among the Friends for centuries." ^ 


Deliverance. The Freeing of the Spirit in the 

jJndent World. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

. Describes the methods by which great men of the past have rid 
themselves of anaicty in life and from the fear of death, and so have won 
peace of mind. 


NEW SHILLING LIBRARY NEW VOLUME. 
^ssatfs in Criticism. 2nd Series. By 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo. Is. net. 

Complete Ltat Port Ttee on AppUcatlon. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

One H ttndred Poems of Kabir. Translated 

by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, assisted by EVELYN 
UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

BjDOKS BT JAMES STEPHENS. 

Songs from the Clay. Poems by JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of "The Crock of Gold," etc. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. l/ua Published. 

The Cwcli of Ctdd. Crown Svo. 5s. neL 

The Charwoman s Daughter. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here an Ladtes. Crown Svo. 5s. net 

TTie Dtmi-Gods. Crown Svo. 8s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 

Selected and arranged by T. A. SPENDER. With Portrait 
2 Vols. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 

NEW POEMS. By WILLIAM WATSON. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

A complete List of the Works of WiUiam Watson will he sent 
on application, 

A PILGRIM’S SCRIP. By R. CAMPBELL- 

THUMPSON. With 32 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Ilm^ps a record of endurance and adventure well worth reading."— 


_ *’ Mr. John Lam* has a knack of dtscoxmng exceptional works, and this 
IS one oi hib.most deserving finds "—GUbe. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EGYPT. By BARON DE 

KUSEL (BEY), sometime English Controller-General 
of Egyptian Customs. With 32 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. net 

WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 

THE WEST. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by H. O. WALTERSTORFF. 
500 pages with 100 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
on the spot by the Author. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

RUSSIAN REAUTIES.) By JOHN H. 

HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND 

HOLLAND. Tower Music in the Low Countries 
by WILLIAM GORHAM RICE. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 65. net. 

POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. 

Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With a bio- 
graphical introduction by the translator, and a portrait of 
the author specially drawn for this edition by JOHN 
SARGENT. R.A. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

WAR POEMS AND OTHER TRANS- 

LATIONS. By the EARL CURZON OF 
KEDLESTON. Narrow Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly 

VENTURES IN THOUGHT. A volume 

of Essays by FRANCIS COUTTS. Narrow Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK. By h. o. 

ANDERTON. Illustrated. Crown Svo. (Living Masters 
of Music Series.) 2s. 6d. net. 

KITCHENER CHAPS. 

Crown Svo. Is. net. 


By A. NEIL LYONS. 


NEW NOVELSu SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By keble Howard. 
THE JEALOUS GODDESS. By madgemears. 
LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS. 

By PETER BLUNDELL, Author Of " The Finger of 
Mr. Bice." 

MRS. BARNET— By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, 
Author of " The Hat Shop." 

GROCER GREATHEART. By ARTHUR 

ADAMS, Author of " A Touch of Fantasy." 

THE AUCTION MART. By Sydney 

TREMAYNE. 

LOST SHEEP. By VERE SHORTT. 

THE SNARE. By GEORGE VANE (Vlsconde de 
Sarmento). 

THE GOOD SOLDIER. By FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER. 

THE TITAN. By Theodore dreiser. 

AN EMPEROR IN THE DOCK. ByWiLLEM 

DE VEER, Author of " Battle Royal." 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Heed, London, W. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended jor the Editor must he addressed to the. 
Editor of The Bookman. St. Paul’s House. Warwick 
Square. London. £.C. 

A ‘brelimtnary Utter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
anv manuscript is submitted for his consideraiionn 

'Wews 'Motes. 

MESSRS. HODDER V STOUGHTON'S 
ALL-BRITISH ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION. 

Results. 

The Judges : 

Canadian section , — Sir Gilbert Parker M.P. 
Australian section , — Mr. Charles Garvice. 

South African section,— SiK H. Rider Haggard. 
Indian section, — Captain A. E. W. Mason. 

The publishers regret very much that the 
announcement of these results could not be made 
earlier. The war has depleted their staff, many 
of whom are now serving with the colours, and 
has involved nearly everybody concerned with 
the Competition in onerous public duties, and 
these things, as will be readily understood, have 
rendered the delay unavoidable. The following 
are the awards that have been made by the Judges e 
The Prize of Two -Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
for the best Canadian story has been awarded to 
Mrs. A. E. Taylor, of 9, Dempster Terrace, St. 
Andrews, N.B., for a novel entitled “Land of the 
Scarlet Leaf.” 


The Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
for the best Australian story has been awarded to 
Miss Katharine Susannah Prichard, of 64, Chelsea 
Gardens, S.W., lor a novel entitled “ The 
Pioneers.” 

The Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
for the best South African story has been awarded 
to Mr. F. Horace Rose, of Maritzburg, Natal, S.A., 
for a novel entitled “ Golden Glory.” 

The Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
for the best Indian story has been awarded to 
Mr. S. Foskett, care of Mr. B. Foskett, 8, Chester 
Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tjme, for a novel entitled 
‘‘ The Temple in the Tope.” 

The success 01 the Competition has been most 
gratifying. The number of MSS. sent in has 
greatly exceeded even the number received in either 
of the two previous Novel Competitions conducted 
by the same firm. Many of those that have failed 
to win a prize are of high merit, and arrangements 
will probably be made for the publication of a 
selection of the best of these. We hope next 
month to publisn portraits of the four prize- 
winners with some interesting personalia con- 
cerning the life and work of each of them. 

In his article on Mr. William Watson in this 
Number, Mr. Francis Bickley pays a very just 
tribute to the poems Mr. Watson has wiitten on 
certain of the great national and international 
events of our own time. No living poet has written 
on such subjects more forcefully, with such dignity 
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and splendour of rhetoric, or exercised a more potent 
influence in the world of affairs. His two small 
volumes, “ The Purple East ” and “ The Year of 
Sliame,” the latter a reprint of the former with 
several additional poems, are a passionate protest 
in some of the noblest of such verse in the language 
against the Armenian JMassacres of 1895-96, and 
crowned Abdul Hamid for ever with his name of 
“ Abdul the Damned.” Mr. Watson endured a good 
deal of obloquy at the time 
from those among us who 
still favoured the Ottoman 
cause, but events have 
justified him to the utter- 
most. The deposition of 
Abdul was followed in due 
course by the crippling of 
the Turkish Empire as a 
result of the late Balkan 
wars, and to-day we are 
forcing the Dardanelles on 
our way to drive the Turk 
out of Europe once for all. 

A third little book in this 
kind, “For England,” dealt 
with the Boer War, and as 
Mr. Watson’s sympathies 
were mainly on the un- 
popular side and he gave 
fearless utterance to 
opinions that ran counter 
then to the main current of 
English feeling, he fell again 
under the shadow of public 
disfavour. But now we are saying of Belgium very 
much what he said in those days against the subjuga- 
tion of the Boer Repulilics, and the reparation w'e 
made w'hen we granted Home Rule to South Africa 
has amply justified him. If he has never been 
deterred by fears of unpopularity from administer- 
ing reproof to his own country when he felt she 
was falling short of her ideals of righteousness, no 
poet has sung the praise of England in more golden 
numbers, and some of the best patriotic poetry of 
the present war has been written by him. This 
is a side of Mr. Watson’s genius that is more fully 
recpgnised iu America than among ourselves, and 
^lerhaps the one flaw in the otherwise admirable 
1905 selection of his poems in two volumes, edited 
by Mr. J. A. Spender, is that “ The Year of Shame ” 
and “ For England ” are not quite adequately 
represented in it. 


It will be welcome news to Mr. William Watson’s 
many admirers that he has in a completed form a 


considerable body of poetry having literatme itself 
and the literary life for its theme, and thus in a 
certain degree reverting to the class of subjects 
to which such earlier poems of his as “ Words- 
worth's Grave '’ and “ The Tomb of Burns ” be- 
longed, with this difference, that the later work 
includes a good deal of satire, grave and gay, on 
certain modern literary tendencies, as well as some 
attempt at a revision of one or two cases commonly 

regarded as among the 
choses jugees of criticism. 
In addition, Mr. Watson 
has ready for publication, 
when a fitting time returns, 
many poems of a personal 
character, and a large 
quantity of work arising out 
of the war. 

Mr. Heinemann is pub- 
lishing a popular edition 
of “ The Correspondence 
of William I. and Bis- 
marck,” in one volume. 

Mr. Stephen (iraham, 
whos(' new book “ Russia 
and the World ” is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, is 
an unusually tall man, six 
feet one inch in height, and 
looks more like a Russian 
than an Englishman. His 
face bears a marked resemblance to that of Maxim 
Gorky, a fact frequently remarked upon by Russians 
who meet him. The facial resemblance is probably 
to be accounted for by the Celtic strain in him. 
The Russians have much in common with the Celts. 
It was the spirit of Russia as shown in the works 
of Gorky and Dostoieffsky that drew him towards 
Russia and caused him to go there and try to find 
out about her. “ I am thirty years old,” Mr. Graham 
confesses, “ and some years ago I gave up a good 
business post in London and went out to Russia 
to find m5rself. I had only fifteen pounds in my 
pocket, but I had a heart full of hope and a good 
woman friend behind me. I shared a room wdth 
two young Russian students at Moscow and lived 
a most interesting Bohemian life. I wrote very 
little during my first year in the country. I had 
some dark days, but as I began to know more 
Russian and to feel stirer of my owm outlook on life 
I became more and more happy in my new career. 

I tramped about in the Caucasus, slept under the 
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stars, received hospitality from all sorts of queer 
folk and incidentally saw a lot of Russia. I wrote 
my first book, most precious to me of my writings, 
and next summer I went north to Archangel and 
saw another side of Russia. Next year after that I 
joined the Russian Pilgrims, disguised as one of 
them, and went with them to Jerusalem. Next 
year again I went to America with Russian 
emigrants. I have tramped in almost every district 
of Russia and when the war broke out I was away 
on the frontier of China, a thousand miles from a 
railway station. My new book starts of! with an 
account of how the war affected the people there ; 
how the Cossacks rose at the Tsar’s summons.” 



“The Turbulent Duchesa.” 

A sketch of the heroine of the now novel of love, chivalry and adventure, 
by James Brebner, that Messrs. H udder & Stoughton are publishing. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing immediately 
“ Windrush and Evenlode,” a volume of poems by 
Mr. Henry Baerlein. Those who know Mr. Baerlein’s 
delightful translations from the Persian poet, Abu’ 
1 Ala, will welcome this his first book of untrans* 
lated verse. 


A few months back, in reviewing Mr. Munson 
Havens’ charming novel, “ Old Valentines,” our 
reviewer declared that the hasty marriage of his 
hero and heroine in England was incompatible 
with the marriage laws of this country. When Mr. 
Havens wrote protesting that our reviewer was in 
error, we, in the pride of our heart and in the 


best good faith, tried 
to assure him to the 
contrary. When he 
wrote again, still un- 
convinced, we paid a 
visit to the Registrar- 
General’s Office in 
order to place the 
point beyond doubt, 
and as a consequence 
we are now fittingly 
clad in sackcloth and 
ashes, and readily 
sacrifice our reviewer 
to the interests of 
truth by printing the following letter : 

To the Editor, 

The Bookman, 

London. Cleveland, U.S.A. 

Sir, — In a review of my novel “ Old Valentines ” 
(Constable), your reviewer cast doubt on the 
legality of the marriage of the hero and heroine, who 
decided at lunch to marry, and were married before 
three. ” Alas, alas. Mr. Havens is kinder to the 
lovers than the hard, unwieldy marriage laws of 
England would be ! ” said your reviewer, inasmuch 
as the hero, after counting the money in his pockets, 
found he had enough for “ luncheon, fares, and even 
contingencies.” Your reviewer went on to say that 
” the contingencies included a special licence, which 



FIU 4 , by Gordon C*m. Revell. 

whose charming book of poeiii-, A Reading of Life,” was recently 
published by .Mr. Erskine Macrlonald. 



Mr. P. W. Wilson, 


whose new book, ” The Unmaking 01 
Europe," Messrs. Nlsbet are publishing. 
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with fees and duty amounted to something like 
thirty pounds.” Your reviewer laboured under 
an assumption, common to Englishmen, I think, 
that a special licence is necessary (except in times 
of especial stress, such as the present war) to con- 
summate a speedy marriage. An American author, 
however, unlike your reviewer, dare not rest the 
turning point of his plot upon an assumption. 
My knowledge of English law seems to be sounder 
than your reviewer’s. To his confusion, and to 
the confusion of all other reviewers who make 
unguarded criticisms, permit me to say that my 
hero and heroine were quite legally married, without 
banns, by securing an ordinary licence, costing about 
two pounds at the Faculty Office in Doctors 
Commons. They \vere marrit'd in the parish church 
of th(* district in which the hero had lived for 


consider- 
ably more 
than the 
fifteen 
days re- 
quired by 
law. 

Very 

truly 

yours, 

Munson 

Havens. 

One of 
the pleas- 
antest of 
recent lit- 




Title page (reduced) of No. 8 
of The North Sea Times, 

iIliibtrBled .pi inied and put Il^ht d t n Iminri I( M S. lCii>^ Ltlu atJ Vl!x» tbe Giand 
Fit ( i HI the Niirih bi .1. 

From a cop) of iliu journal kindly lent by Mi. b Clad) s Jacob. 


Mr. J. P. Collins. 

From .1 dr.iwiiij; on .i iiii'iiii c.iril, by John Hiissall. 

erary functions was tin* comiJiiiRiitary 
dinner given to Mr. J. P. Collins at the 
Cafe Monico, on March 15th, on the 
occasion oJ liisieiirement from the litiTary 
editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette to 
undertake control c'f the LitcTary Ageney of 
London. Mr. J. L. Garv^in, the edilor-in- 
(‘hii'f of the P.M,G. Wfis in tlui chair, and 
bore the warnuNt testimony to the esteem 
and affection in which Mr. Collins W'as 
held by tliose who had been his cedleagucs ; 
other spt akers including Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp, Mr. Tlioinas Scccombe, Mr. Hol- 
brook Jackson, Mr. J. M. Blanch. Mr. 
Howard A. (iray and Mr. Collins himself. 
The guests numbered over a Iiundred, 
and many of the best known London 
authors, journalists and publishers were 
among th(*m. Mr. C. E. Lawrence, who 
was responsible for all arrangements in 
ffainection with the event, is to be con- 
gratulated on his gifts of organisation. 

We publish on this page a reduced 
facsimile of the title page of the Christmas 
Number of The North Sea Times, a 
quaintly interesting journal written, illus- 
trated and printed on board H.M.S. King 
Ldward VII. Letterpress and illustrations 
reveal the highest of high spirits, and 
would seem to show that the long watch 
and ward in the North Sea, and the con- 
stant dangers attending it, have taken 
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nothing from that breezy cheerfulness which char- 
acterises the British sailor. There is a " Tall Shooting 
Story ” to which the author, Charles Ingle (who, by 
the way, is the North Sea Times's artist, and an 
artist of considerable humour and ability), is con- 
strained to add a confession that he is no relation 
to George Washington. The “ War Notes " breathe 
the courage and eagerness for battle that is fdt 
throughout the Navy ; but in the main the literature 
is distinctly frivolous and amusing. “ Dutv Clown ” 


contributes a page of “ Wit and Wisdom ” ; there 
is a burlesque list of “ Things We arc Not Sure 
About ” ; some farcical “ Advertisements and An- 
nouncements ” ; a whimsical dream-story, “ The 
Rcht of the Old Crock ” ; and a rapital account 
of “ Christmas Day Aboard Ship,” by Frank Lane. 
A unique feature of the paper is that, as there are 
no engravers or mejins of making blocks on board, 
spaces are left for the illustrations and these arc 
printed in afterwards, by means of a jellygraph. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

JAMES STEPHENS 

Hv St. foiiN G. Ervixk. 


M r. JAMIES STEPHENS was not bom of woman, 
nor did hv "just grow” as Topsy did. Ho 
descended upon this woiiil, com- 
pletely adult, exactly as the angcK 
in "The Demi-fiods" descended on 
the hill where Patsy MacT'ann and 
his daughtci Alary found tluMii. 1 
have heard, ard 1 believe it to lx* 
true, that Mr. Stephens (it ^^(•('l■ns 
lidiculous to call an anj***! Mister I) 
was found by /E, the gieat Irish 
poet and greater Irish man, clinging 
to the branches of a tree in StepluMi’s 
Gireen, Dublin. AL instantly haulc-d 
him off his perch (for he is ver\' 

Itimiliai in his manner witli angels 
and the like) and infonned him tli.it 
the only occupation fit for a hea\ (Mily 
being was that of a lecturer on ('o- 
operation under the direction of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society ; and people say that 
Stephens was so scared by tliis state- 
ment that he wrote two books in 
his hurry and alarm and then bolted to Paris, where 
he now sits congratulating himself on his c'seape* from 
.affairs. But that was a mistake. In running away 
from M, he also ran away from Ireland. 

And let this be noted : the two books which he wrote 
in Ii'land are better than the two books w’hich he 
wrote in France. I w’ill not deny that " Here are Ladies ” 
and " The Demi-Gods " .arc full of good stuff ; indeed, 
I will affirm that they are ; but they are without that 
salty, Irish quahty which makes “ The Charwoman's 
Daughter " and " The Crock of Gold ” such tasty 
reading. One feels that the angel, unaware of sex 
when he made these two books, in the sense that the 
neurotic novelists are aware of it, had become very 
conscious by the time he reaches " Here Are Ladies " and 
" The Demi-Gods " that " male and female created 
He them." One feels, too, when one reads " The 


Ch.invoman’s Daughter ” and "The Crock of Gold" 
that the .ingel, in his flight to Steplieii's Green, con- 
itrixed to see the whole of Ireland 
yvry clearly, but when one reads 
the later books, one feds th.at, 
w'ingh ss, he is now squatting on the 
I)ax'emcnt in front of a Parisian caf6 
looking at Ireland through liqueur 
glasses. .Vnd Pai*is is the very devil 
of a place for an Irishman to live 
in. How else can one .account for 
the ruin of Synge ? Englishmen, 
indeed, should be compelled to spend 
j)art of their lives in France, because 
Englishmen arc like that, but all 
Irishmen should be forbidden the 
place' , for l\aris (I have never been 
in it, (iod be praised !) is simply a 
spruce Dublin drinking absinthe in*- 
stead of a sh.abby Dublin drinking 
.stewed tea. And where's the good 
in that ? 

Y' u c,in see the Parisian in- 
fluence very plainly in "Here .Are 
die? The Demi-Gods.” Would the Puck- 

like St('i)heiis who wTote " The ( harwoinan's D.aiighter ” 
recognise this passage from "The Demi-Gods” as 
his own? "A.nd now, before the d.ay had broken, 
sitting in a ghastly lightness, which was neither 
light nor darknes?., she was attc'iiding to lier h.air.” 
The word " ghastly ” in.slantly assails your eyes and 
fills 5 ^our mind with shock, and you have difficulty in 
believing that it w.as written by the man who made 
Mary Makebelieve and her mother in " The Cli.arwoman's 
Daughter.” Puck, you may be sure, has no knowledge 
of ghastly things, nor does he conceive of the dawn 
as a ghastly spectacle. The passage I have quoted 
from "The Demi-Gods” is not an isolated one. It is 
almost inconceivabhi that the early, utterly unsclf- 
conscious Stephens should write such a descri})tion as 
this : " all around, down the invisible road and across 
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the vanished fields and hills, night trailed her dusky 
robes and crushed abroad the poppy.*’ Puck and 
poppies / My delicate Ariel mouthing like Oscar Wilde 
and Ernest Dowson and Baudelaire and Verlaine and 
all the paltry, decorative people who could not see 
visions unless they were drugged or drunk ! No, no, 
this consciously ‘'beautiful** writing smells, not of 
hillR and sea and " wide, windy acres,** but of the Cafe 
Royal. Larks for Puck, not ghastliness ! Footing it 
featly for Ariel, not poppies and the insignia of death ! 
But worst of all the influences of Paris on "The 
Demi-Gods ** is the incredible end of the story ; for 
Mr. Stephens makes the young angel Art rip his wings 
into fluttering plumes so that he may turn mortal and 
marry Mary MacCann ! That is a deep dip into senti- 
mentalism. A real angel would have known his place 
better than that, and he would have followed Caeltia 
and Finaun in their big, leaping flights to heaven. 

There were signs in " The Crock of Gold ** that Puck 
was forgetting himself. Whenever he saw a hillock 
he leaped on to it and began to preach. And Puck has 
no business with preachments. His job is to tickle the 
fancy of Oberon and his lady Titania and to set the 
fairies in a roar of laughter. If he moralises at all, he 
must do so briefly and very seldom. He may, under 
extreme provocation, exclaim " Lord, what fools these 
mortals be ! ** but he must not so closely resemble 
mortals that he instantly sets about improving their 
minds. We ca lot contentedly watch Puck transform- 
ing himself into Mr. Sidney Webb or Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst. " The Crock of Gold** begins in a*burst of 
pagan gaiety, and the entranced reader lets his eyes 
leap from page to page with indescribable pleasure 
until, mid-way through the book, the sparkle begins to 
fade and dull as the eyes rest on rhetoric about Women 
and Marriage and Property and other topics of intel- 
lectual discussion. Puck turns preacher, and the gay 
hooves arc hidden under a cassock ! 

Argument is Mr. Stephens* s hobby. He loves a good 
old gabble on ideas, and so long as he keeps his rhetoric 
separate from his art, there is no harm done. " So 
long as a man rides his Hobby-horse peacefully and 
quietly along the King’s highway,** says Tristram 
Shandy, " and neither compels you or me to get up 
behind him— pray. Sir, what have either you or I to 
do with it ? ** But if Mr. Stephens rides his Hobby- 
horse full tilt at liis story, then his Hobby-horse becomes 
an abominable nuisance, for it utterly discomposes his 
story. In " The Demi-Gods ** there is a partial recovery 
of the pagan spirit that prevailed in "The Crock of 
Gold” and was almost lost in "Here are Ladies.** 
There are lengthy passages in " The Demi-Gods ** that 
are full of raj)ture ; the reader feels that mountain-air, 
nippy with sca-breeze, has been distilled into words 
without losing any of its sting}^ enlivening quality ; 
and he opens his mind, as it were, and draws great 
draughts ni it into his heart. To read such a passage 
as this is like eating juicy apples and ripe nuts : 

“ Her father awakened exactly as she did, exactly as 
every open-air animal does ; his eyes flew wide, instantly 
and entirely wakeful, and he looked at her with full compre- 
hension of their adventure. He raised softly on an elbow 
and glanced to where the strangers were ; then nodded 
to his da ighter and rose noiselessly to his ieet. She 
beckoned him, and they stepped a few paces away so that 


they might talk in security. Mary was about to speak, 
but her father prevented her : 

Listen,' he whispered, * the best thing we can do is 
to load the things into the cart, without making any noise, 
mind you ! Then we'll yoke the little as easy as any- 
thing, and then I'll get into the cart and I'll drive off as 
hard as ever I can pelt, and you can run beside the ass 
with a stick in your hand and you welting the devil out of 
him to make him go quick. I'm no good myself at the 
running, and that's why I'll get into the cart, but you can 
run like a hare, and that's why you'll wallop the beast. 
Mind now,' he continued fiercely, ‘ we don't know who 
them fellows are at all, and what would the priest say if 
he heard we were stravaiging the country with three big, 
buck angels, and they full of triclm maybe ? So go you 
now and be lifting in the things and I'll give you good help 
myself.' " 

Compare that live stuff with this musty, flavourless 
passage from the same book : 

" Civilisation, having built itself at hazard upon the 
Rights of Property, has sought on many occasions to 
unbuild itself again in sheer desperation of any advance, 
but from the great Ethic of Possession there never has 
been any escape, and there never will be until the solidarity 
of man has been really created, and until each man ceases 
to see the wolf in his neighbour." 

Sound enough, indeed, but who wants to hear Puck 
talking like Karl Marx ? 

It is in "The Charwoman*s Daughter*' that one 
finds Mr. Stephens at his very best. When I first read 
this delicate story and " The Crock of Gold,** I thought 
that " The Crock of Gold ” was the better of the two ; 
but on re-reading them, I have reversed their order. 
In this story Mr. Stephens docs not argue about women, 
or lay down rules and regulations about their conduct : 
he contents himself with creating women. It is the 
most tender and beautiful fairy-tale that has been 
written in our time : an exquisite book full of great 
longings and high romance and the sensitive reticence 
of queenly women. "The Crock of Gold** begins in 
high jinks, but ends in a burst of oratory : the sparkle 
is not maintained all the way through the book. But 
"The Charwoman's Daughter” begins and ends in 
charm, and is never without charm for a moment during 
its course. 

In addition to the four prose works named above, 
Mr. Stephens has written two volumes of poems: 
" Insurrections*' and "The Hill of Vision.** They are 
full of that roaring rebellion against set things which is 
in everything that he writes, which, indeed, makes his 
tendency to moralise all the more remarkable. Perhaps 
the most considerable of his poems is " The Lonely 
God,** a piece which is full of the beauty of the discon- 
solate. It is when one reads " The Lonely God ** and 
"The Charwoman's Daughter** that one realises how 
dreadful a thing it was for Mr. Stephens to fly to France, 
and how urgent a thing it is that he should instantly 
return to Ireland. If Puck must preach to the multi- 
tude, let him take his pack and go tramping the roads 
in Donegal and Connacht and the Middle West. M's 
instinct was right: Mr. Stephens can expend his 
preacher's energy in propagating the principle of co- 
operation among the Irish peasants ; and having rid 
himself of rhetoric in this fashion, he can settle down 
in comfort to write the fine stuff with which he began 
his career as a writer. He may be certain that that is the 
only stuff his admirers desire from him. 
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WILLIAM WATSON 

By Frantis Bickley. 


I N his introduction to the two-volume selected 
edition of Mr. Watson’s work, Mr. J. A. Spender 
remarks : " There are writers of a copious and diffuse 
habit whose best is arrived at by a vigorous process of 
selection ; but Mr. Watson is certainly not one of these. 
He writes at long intervals, refines, rejects, condenses, 
with a fastidiousness of self-criticism which is too rare 
.'unong modem authors. He has, of course, his degrees 
of excellence, but his work is from the beginning a selec- 
tion. . . . Mr. Watson has tw'o distinctive qualities. . . . 
One is the power of conveying iUuminativc criticism 
in poetical form, as, incidentcilly, in his Elegiac l*ocms, 
in many of his Sonnets, and in the Epigrams, which 
last, despite the work of other writers who have ])ractised 
the aphoristic quatrain, assume in his hands an original 
and characteristic form. The otluT is a descriptive and 
meiiitative kind of poetry which, though in subject it 
derives from Wordsworth, departs widely from the 
Wordsworthian method in its technique. To this class 
belong many poems which, suggested by some mood 
or phase of nature, deal with the greater problems of 
life and death, philosophy and religion.” It will be 
observed that, in all his references to Mr. W^atson’s 
verse, Mr. Spender gives it the name of poetry. Some 
cri^ics have had scruples, and perhai)s, if the sacred word 
is only to be ai)plicd to the inspired moments of Keats 
and Coleridge, and to such things as are of their kindred, 
even if not of their quality, then the author of ” Lacrymie 
Musarum” cannot be ad- 
mitted to the tein])le. He 
must be ccjntent to stay in 
the excellent comjiany outside. 

Tlicrc is often a tine fire of 
moral indignation in his verses, 
and often bj* sheer burnishing 
he makes them shine like steel ; 
but neither of these things 
are the authentic, miraculous 
flame. But if by poetry om* 
simply means good writing 
in verse, he is indisjmtably 
of the elect. It is nothing 
but a question of nomcMi- 
clature. You may deny that 
Dryden and Pope arc poets ; 
you cannot deny that they 
are among the great writers 
of English. 

Mr. Watson’s love of epi- 
gram and antithesis suggest 
comparison with the Augustan 
age ; but, though classical in 
his economy, he is altogether 
of the century of Wordsworth, 

Tennyson and Arnold. He 
writes in their tradition, and 
in his outlook on life he is 
a thorough-going romantic. 


He considers our forefathers to have been liner fellows 
than we are, and luqK's that our descendants will 
attain to even loftier summits. It is characteristic of 
the romantic to believe that he lives in a depression. 

In some lines to Ji^dward Dowden, wc get a glimpse 
of the poet’s education in his art. .Vftcr telling of his 
early subjection to Shelley, lie goes on : 

Anon the Earth recalled me, and a voice 
Murmuring of dethroned divinities 
.\nd dead times deathless upon sculptured urns — 
And I’hilomela's long-dcsccnded pain 
Flooding the night — the maidens of romance 
To whom asleep SI Agnes* love-dreams come — 
Awhile const? ained me to a sweet duresse 
And thraldom, lapping me in high content, 

Soft as the bondage of white amorous tarms. 

.And then a third voice, long unheeded -held 
Claustral and cold, and dissonant and tamc-- 
Foimd me at last with cars to hear. It sang 
Of lowly sorrows and familiar joys, 

Of simple manhood, artless w(»marihood, 

.And childhood fragrant as the limpid morn ; 

And from the homely matter nigh at hand 
Ascending and dilating, it disclosed 
Spaces and avenues, calm height and breadths- 
Of vision, whence 1 saw each blacA of grass 
V^th roots that groped about eternity, 

And in each drop of dew upon each blade 
The mirror of the inseparable All. 

The first voice, then the second, in their turns 
Had sung me captive. This voice sung me free.’* 

Before Wordsworth had 
made him forget Keats, Mr. 
Watson wrote “ The Prince’s 
Quest.” This story of a 
youth’s enchanted odyssey, 
in search ol the lady of his 
dream, is pure romance, and 
full of sucli words as *' trist- 
fully,” " dolorousness ” and 
” puissance,” but the writer’s 
native terseness has saved him 
from the garrulity which lies 
in wait for those who use the 
running rhymed decasyllabic, 
and snared Keats in “ Endy- 
m i o n ” and Swinburne in 
“Tristram of Lyoncsse.” 
“ The l^rincc’s Quest ” makes 
pleasant if unexciting reading,, 
but has little significance in 
a consjiectus of Mr. Watson's 
art ; unless it be called as 
witness that from the beginning 
the poet was concerned with 
abstractions, types and ideals, 
rather than with the individual 
instances which appeal to the 
realist. 

Mr. Watson has written 
little narrative poetry, and 



Photo by S. Keut. Dumjrtcs, 'William WatSOIk. 

and his little daushtcr, aged two years and thirteen days, when the 
photOKraph was taken last month. 
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none of great length. Only 
three pieces, exclusive of " The 
Prince’s Quest/' which is 
placed in the section devoted 
to “Early Poems," and ap- 
.pears under that head in 
■the two-volume collection ; 
■“ Domine Quo \"adis ? ” a 
legend of Rome and St. Peter; 
'"The Eloping Angels," an 
amusing “ caprice," which is 
as though the hand of Byron 
had for once collaborated with 
the spirit of Dickens, and 
" The Dream of Man." This 
last is one of those typical 
products of the latter nine- 
teenth century which trace 
their ancestry to Danvin ; 

“ To the eyes and the ears of 
the Dreamer, this Dream 
out of Darkness flew. 
Through the horn or the ivory 
portal — he wist not which 
of the two.*' 

The dream shows the trium- 


7t 
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Facsimile MS. nt an iinpiililished suiinet b> Mr William Watson. 


The Prodigy. 


phant Spirit of Man marching through the ages from 
\dctory to victory, until 

“ Man’s Spirit grew too lordly for this mean orb to bound. 

And by arts in liis youth undreamed of his bond# terrene 
he broke, 

With enterprise ethereal disdaining the natal yoke. 

And, fired with cosmic ambition, that brooked not earthly 
bars. 

He conquered the virgin planets and peopled the desert 
stars." 

Then he thought : 

" In what room of the palace of nature resides the invisible 
God ? 

For all her doors 1 have opened, and all her floors 1 
have trod." 


There was none greater than himself, he concluded, and 
set up altars for his own worship. Then God “ slept 
from His ambush " and showed Man “ his base beginnings 
in the depths of time." “ This," Man retorted : 

" This is my loftiest greatness, that 1 was born so low ; 

Greater than Thou the ungrowing am 1 that for ever 
grow.** 

God’s answer is to show him “ his dark decline, 

*• Ilis secular fall to nadir from summits of liglii divine. 

Till at last, amid worlds exhausted, and bankrupt of 
force and lire, 

’'J'was hi.s. Ill a torrent of darkiie.ss, like a spluttering 
lamp to expire." 

Thi> vision Man refuses to believe, and he returns to 
his work of conquest until he lias over- 



come the last and greatest of his enemies — 
Death. But now 

'* Man the invincible queller, man with his 
foot on his foes. 

In boundless satiety hungered, restless 
from utter repose. 

Mighty o’ercomer of Nature, subduer of 
Death in his lair. 

By mightier weariness vanquished, and 
crowned with august despair.'* 




lie has nothing left for which to live or 
to hope. In his misery he turns to the 
God whom he once spurned, and God of 
his pity restores him Hope and Death, 
acknowledging Man's lot to be more blest 
than His. 

" I taste not delight of seeking, nor the 
rapture of striving know. 

These only are joys transcendent, and I 
hoard them not. but bestow. 


Buchdea. 

which until about a year bko had long been Mr. William Wataon a home in Huntingdonahire. 


It has seemed worth while to dwell at 
length on this poem because it is not 
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only one of Mr. Watson's finest, but because it is 
so perfectly characteristic both of the man and of 
his age. 

The stoical, austere, yet on the whole optimistic 
agnosticism, which was the predominant temper not 
only of Arnold, but of Stevenson, may have been a 
compromise — as Mr. Chesterton has written a book to 
maintain — ^but it was a very noble compromise, and 
Mr. Watson is not the least of those who have accepted 
it. In such poems as " The Unknown God " and 
“ The Hope of the World " he expresses it with a dignity 
worthy of his masters, Wordsworth and Arnold, and 
with the distinction of language which never fails him. 
Life he sees as a struggle unalleviated by any certain 
hope of reward, and he contrasts the absolute moods 
of nature with man's incompleteness. 

" With stormy joy, from height on height, 

The thundering torrents leap. 

The mountain lops, with still delight. 

Their great inaction keep. 

Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion's throes, 

Neither in passion finds content 
Xor finds it in repose ” 

Again : 

“ Toiling and yearning, 'tis man’s doom to sec 
No p''rl(‘ct creature fashion'd of his hands. 
Insulted by a llowcr s iinniaculacy. 

And mock'd at by the llawlcss stars he stands.*' 

To accept imperfection as his lot, and to make perfection 
his goal, is not tlie least of man's heroisms. 

Lacking that ultimate magic which is the soul of 
poetry, Mr. Watson is hardly to be considered as a lyrist, 
though he has written snatches of verse, such as " O, 
like a queen’s licr happy tread,” the well-known " April 
Aiiril," the Tennysonian “ Leave-taking," and the early 
“ Song of Three Singers," wliich are full of limpid and 
lucid charm. But lie depends on polish rather than 
spontaneity for his effects. His verse often takes an 
epigrammatic form, or culminates in an epigrammatic 
denouement, and his long series of four-lined epigrams 
are unique in modem literature. Many of these are 
famous, such as the one quoted above (" Toiling and 
yearning"), and there is scarcely one which is not 
aptly phrased and pregnant with meaning. For instance 
(at random) : 

" Love, like a bird, liatli perch’d upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken 'what he sings. 

Contented, he forgets to fly away ; 

But hush ! . . . remind not Eros of his wings." 

This, entitled " Shelley and Harriet," is tender as 
well as terse : 

“ A sta^ look'd down from heaven and loved a flower 

Grown in earth's garden — cloved it for an hour. 

Let eyes that trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears." 

Much of Mr. Watson's poetry deals with criticism 
or eulogy of his masters and fellow-craftsmen, or w'ith 
the theory of his art. 

As he S3.ys in his " Apologia" : 

" 1 have full oft 

In singers' selves found me a theme of song, 
Holding these also to be very part 
Of Nature's greatness, and accounting not 
Their descants least heroical of Deeds." 


Again and again he has praised that quality which is 
pre-eminently his own : 

" Time, the extortioner, from richest beauty 
Takes heavy toll and wrings rapacious duty. 
Austere of feature if thou carve thy rhyme. 
Perchance 'twdll pay the lesser tax to Time." 

Another (" To a Slovenly Versifier " ) : 

“ Your gems, I take it, even in the rough. 

For this rude age arc more than good enough ? 

Too mean were lapidarian toil for you ; 

*Tis work we drudges may be left to do : 

Poor painful slaves of our own paltry skill. 

Doting uxorious on Perfection still." 



Mrs. William Watson. 


(Mr. Watson has written so much that is quotable, and 
of quotable length, that one is tempted to make an 
anthology instead of an article). The carping, sarcastic 
note — suggesting a blindness to the fact that art is a 
house of many mansions — is rather too frequently 
sounded by Mr. Watson, especially in his later work, 
but he can praise finely, and the four elegies, for Tenny- 
son, Bums, Wordsworth and Arnold, are tributes not 
unworthy of those to whom they are offered. 

To discuss Mr. Watson's poems on "public affairs" 
in detail would be to recount the history of England, 
or, rather, of Europe, for the last thirty years. Speci- 
mens of this side of his work are indeed fresh in even^- 
body’s memory, for the great war, which he fore^adowed 
in more than one poem, has given him an opportunity of 
which he has made full use. To-day he finds himself 
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in accord both with public policy and with popular 
sentiment ; but this has not alwa}^ been the case. He 
has many a time found occasion to say hard things of 
England and of Englishmen. For he is an idealist, and 
is irked by the stumblings and dishonesties of politicians. 
He is a liberal, who hates to sec his country departing 
from the path of Liberalism. '* On being styled * Pro- 
Boer/ " he wrote : 

Friend, call me what you will : no jot care 1 : 

I that shall stand for JCngland till 1 die. 

England ! The l^ngland that rejoiced to see 
Hollas unbound, Italy one and free ; 

The England that had tears for Poland's doom. 

And in her heart for all the world made room ; 

The England from whose side I have not swerved ; 
The immortal England whom I, too. have served. 
Accounting her all living lands above, 

In Justice, and in Mercy, and in Love." 

And so he has often found himself in opposition to the 
activities or the inertia of England’s politicians, notably 
at the time of the Armenian massacres and during the 
South African War. On these occasions he gave bold 
voice to his opinions and faced the opprobrium which 
they brought on liim. But the defence of his well- 


founded claim to be called a patriot is best set forth 
in his own words. Dedicating a volume to Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, one of the most vehement critics 
of the policy of Mr, Chamberlain, he wrote : 

" I anticipate the charge, already brought against ine^ 
of anti-patriotism ; an accusation best treated with dis- 
dain, yet in itself so odious, that to suffer it without im- 
patience is difficult. Especially is it odious to one who 
has prided himself on being peculiarly English in his 
sympathies and sentiments, and who comes of mant^ 
generations of such Englislimcn as fought indomitably 
for faith and commonweal, such Englishmen as lived the 
beautiful ancient life of our pastoral highlands, in the 
lee of northern hills, and by the flowing of Swale and Urc. 
To one conscious of these noble origins, conscious, too. 
of having loved his country with the vigilant love that 
cannot brook a shadow upon her honour, the charge of 
being against her because he deplores her temponary attitude 
and action, brings a kind of amazement that has in it some- 
thing akin to despair. But hope returns at last — the hope, 
nay, the assurance, that the spirit of detraction and falsifi- 
cation is no true English growth, and must presently perish, 
or seek fitter soil and clime." 

This, surely, is nobly phrased, and in the temper of 
his finest, most characteristic poetn\ 


LIFE AND LITERATURE-AFTER THE WAR. 

By May Sinclair, Charles Garvice, W. L. George, Stephen Phillips. Silas K. Hockivc.. 

C 

Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR 

and the influence of the War on Life and Literature. 

I AM afraid it is a little too soon for considering the 
effect the War is going to have on " our lives and 
literature.” 1 certainly think it will have some cffi*ct. 
It will probably lop off a good many excrescences from 
both, and destroy some of our most tenderly cherished 
abnormalities (though, by shattering the nerves of 
the present generation, it may ultimately produce others 
as bad or worse.) Our young Intellectuals arc not 
going to be affected by the War. and the War most 
certainly is not going to be affected by them. It will 
simply leave them alone in their detachment ; and there 
will be no second crop of them just yet. And it w'ould 
be pretty safe to say that it will make short w^ork of the 
brothers and sisters of the Intellectuals, of the " Sen- 
suists” in-theory-and-on-principlc, of all the bloodless, 
attenuated, conscientious devotees of the " primitive 
instincts.” I do not think we arc going to be interested 
any more in their erotics, or their scx-problcms, or, 
primarily, in sex at all ; because of the enormous widen- 
ing of our range of motives and instincts and emotions. 
Some of these— the w'ill to fight, the violent courage 
and violent honour of War, and the greatest of them all. 
Religion, are primitive instincts if you like ; and all the 
primitive instincts hang together. We shaU no longer 
be able to regard Love, for instance, as an isolated 
phenomenon, but we shall see it as it is, rooted and 
platted in with the rest, having no more colour or 
importance than it gains by the general heightening of 
emotional values all round. 


For there is no doubt that these Villue^ were jiri'i i^elv 
what wT were beginning to lose in " life and literature,” 
along with Religion, that is to say with our hold on 
Reality, before the War. Most of us— with the excep- 
tion of one or tw’o poets— w^ere ceasing to live with any 
intensity, to believe w'ith any conviction incompatible 
with comfort, and to feel wTth any strength and sincerity. 
Yet wc wTre all quite sincerely " out for ” reality without 
recognising it wdien w’c saw' it, and w'ithout any suspicion 
of its spiritual nature. 

And Reality — naked, shining, intense Reality — more 
and not less of it, is, I believe, what we are going to get 
after the War. It cannot be evaded for a wdiole century. 
The Nineteenth did its best to pretend that Reality 
was not there, to build up between us and the vision 
of it, the whole obstructive apparatus of material things. 
And at last, by means of the cruellest, the ugliest, the 
most brutally material of material things wc arc " hacking 
our way through.” 

We cannot possibly come out of the War as unseeing as 
we went in. Its very waste of material things — thou- 
sands of pounds gone with the nonnal, uninterrupted 
life of a big gun, after the 500th round ; millions and 
millions sunk in the total of our ammunition, with the 
entire approval of this money-grubbing nation ; our own 
estimate of the worth of flesh and blood when weighed 
against a few intangible things such as patriotism, and 
honour — these should be enough to open our eyes to 
the Unseen. 

Then there is Russia. 

The Russian Government is one thing and the Russian 
people is another. It is, perhaps, the most religious 
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people, the j)eoplc most earnestly 
struggling towards spirituality, at 
this time in Europe. And Russian 
literature — ^thc literature which is 
probably about to influence us more 
than any other — has had its eyes 
open most of the time. 

But it is too soon to prophesy, 
even if prophecy were ever safe. 

May Sinclair. 










CHARLES GARVICE 

on the signs of the times. ^ t 

Seeing that htcrature is as sensi- fJiJ W ^ 

tive as the mimosa pudica, it is ^ /£* 

impossible tliat it should not be 
affected by an Armageddon. When 
the war broke out, so great and 
immediate was the effect on the 
profession of authorship that the p. 

sale of all books, save those dealing 
with tlie war and its causes, ceased automatically ; that 
is to say, the general reader suddenly lost his interest 
in belles lettres, fiction and in all science and history 
unconnected with the science and history of warfare. 
After a while, and with comparative quickness, when 
the first excitement had subsided, the public began to 
read again, though shyly and, so to speak, half- 
ashamedly ; and now, I am given to understand, “ the 
trade ” is recovermg and the demand for certain books 
becoming nonnal. So much for the material side of 
the question , as regards the purely literary aspect, 

I am inclined to think that this war will have a marked 
effect on the quality and tone of the books which are now 
being written, and will be written for the next two 
oi three years. Ihey who are in close touch with 
literature will agree with me that, for some time past, 
and immediately preceding this war, fiction —I speak 
of the branch of literature of whicli I know most — ^liad 
become meticulous in detail, almost morbidly anal3dical 
and too much given to the small, the minute things of 
life : it had something of the restlessness, the fever 
and the petulance of an over-fed and pampered child, 
who turns from solid food and homely toys and whines 
for unwholesome sweets and grotesque and hideous 
caricatures of the animal world. In a word, fiction was 
going through an attack of vapours. Suddenly, there 
came the clash of arms, the groans of the wounded, the 
darkness of the black shadow cast by Death. The 
world was wakened from its apathy by the roar of the 
elemental. It was impossible to take an interest in 
, small things, when such tremendously great and dreadful 
ones were happening within a few hundred miles of us. 

K I remember going to the theatre, with a friend, one 
\ evening during the first fortnight of the war ; the play 
> was a comedy of the eternal triangle : two women and 
: a man ; and my friend, after watching the admirable 
\ play and the clever actors through two acts, remarked 
! to me, " I don't care which woman has liim ; let's go 
I out and get a paper." We were losing men by the 
\ thousand, and we could not take any interest in imaginary 
'[ -sorrows. 

i- As 1 have said, that phase of indifference is passing 
away, the libraries are doing a brisk trade, and the 
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Art's Riddle. 

Facsimile MS. of an unpublished poem by Bir. VVjlliain Watson. 

t demand for fiction is becoming noniial ; but I venture 

t to think that it is for fiction of a kind different from that 

y which wc have been producing of late ; the trivial story, 
the meticulous study of detail will lose their vogue, 
a if they have not done so already ; we shall require 

0 some backbone in our novels ; the love interest alone 

> will not satisfy us ; strife is in the air, and we shall 
e wont to be told something of man's ei forts at self-denial 
s ;uid altruism, his blind, but always purposeful, struggles 
f to reach the higher and the nobler life. Of course, this 

is mere theorising ; but one opinion may be offered with 
^ a large amount of confidence ; and that is, that there 

V will be no great demand for the war clement in fiction. 

0 This opinion is based on experience ; every novelist 

^ knows that the one thing he might not write about after 
, the Boer War was — the Boer War. Once we have 

^ recovered from the awful shock of this Armageddon, 

1 once we have righted the wrong as far as we can do so, 

I and have punished the tyrant and the transgressor, 
f scarcely shall we bear to tliink, much less shall wc 
r bear to read, of the agony wc have suffered, the horrors 
1 through which we have waded. 

s Ch.vkles (Jarvice. 

s 

S w. L. GEORGE 

B 

thinks the War will make no difference. 

B 

c I have indeed noticed a tendency among reviewers 
s to dismiss certain types of novel as " evidently written 
1 in the pre-war period." It takes no very precise form, 
1 but the suggestion is that after the war we shall all of 
us be different people ; that the men will be noble, 
5 stem and brave (including the majority who have not 

^ fought) ; that the suffragette will disa])pear and no 

1 longer want a vote ; that tlie revolting daughter will 

5 cease to revolt ; that the wife will be content ; that 

i wc shall never again hear of strikes against low wages, 

> of vegetarianism, the Russian Ballet, or fancy painting. 

i I think this idiotic. One might conclude that Europe 

r had never before gone to war. (The Napoleonic Wars 

were smaller but lasted longer.) I am convinced that 
I after the War the agitations wc have known will come to 

i the fore again in literature. We are not in for an orgy of 
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air-haired heroes (just over six feet in height) or of warb- 
ling heroines ; at least not those of us who love literature. 
We are going to give tongue more loudly than ever when 
militarism has been cleared out of the way ; the nation 
is not going to be pure and simple and solemn and stupid ; 
already the suffragists threaten, the busmen and miners 
strike. Well, the literary folk are going to behave as 
they used to . . . and more so. Marriage, the family, 
the military state, we are going to turn on all of them. 
And you can call us egotistic, neurotic ; it won’t matter : 
we’ll merely thicken the dose ! 

W. L. George. 

STEPHEN PHILUPS 

is pessimistic* 

My opinion based on conversation, not with the 
literary man, but with the average man, who both thinks 
and reads, is that the war is a set-back to idealism. 
That Germany will be eventually defeated is certain 
enough ; but for the first time in history great thinkers 
have proclaimed and a most powerful nation has seriously 
gone to war for the doctrine that Might is Right, that 
he who wills shall reign. It is true that Napoleon 
can be regarded as an incarnation of this idea, but 
Napoleon was an overmastering individual. Here we 
have not merely a monarcli or a group of statesmen, 
but a whole people throwing its national life into the 
balance for a theory, which, if true, can only mean that 
the pre-dominant Force is rather evil than good. 

Stephen PSillips. 

SILAS K. HOCKING 
on Post ^ War Literature* 

I take it for granted that what I may call the temper 
of any given period reflects itself in the literature of 
that period. Hence, when the war is over the temper 
of the nation will find expression in the books that will 
be written. What that temper is likely to be, it is 
perhaps rash even to hazard a guess. Yet there are 
certain considerations that may serve as finger-posts. 

If the war ends in a stalemate— a patched up peace — 
wc may be quite sure- that the temper of tlie nation 
will be sullen, and bitter, and critical. If, on the other 
hand, the Allies win a complete victory and are able 
to dictate terms to th»; bully of Europe, then there will 
be a rebound in the direction of brightness and cheerful- 
ness and gaiety ; but over against this must be placed 
the awful aftermath of even the most successful’ war. 
For tens of thousands of jjcoplc the joy of Ufc will be 
quenched for ever, and for the rest there will be strait- 
ened means, and shrunken capital, and an almost 
intolerable burden of taxation, so that the rebound will 
mean little more than one vast sigh of relief, and then 
the nation will have tv stoop to take up its burden again, 
and with sadly diminished strength. 

Also it must be remembered, that the scfde of values 
has changed beyond what wc yet realise. We have 
almost a new standard of ethics. The old commands : 
Thou shalt not kill, nor steal, nor covet, nor bear false 
witness— Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day, and 
love your enemies, and forgive those wdio have wronged 
you— we find not only inconvenient, but almost im- 
possible. 


Hugh Price Hughes used to say that war not only 
hardened the heart, but seared the conscience — ^many 
of us are finding that to be strictly true. Moreover, 
our finer sensibilities are becoming dulled. Thin gs that 
would have sent a shudder through the nation a year 
ago, awaken now but a faint and passing emotion. 
Hell has been let loose in Europe, and for months we 
have been stumbling through it, and may have to 
stumble on for many months more ; and it seems 
hardly likely that we shall come out without having 
the smell of fire on us. The bearing of this on the 
literature of the future is easy to see. 

The impression left on my mind in reading the history 
of the great and prolonged wars in which wc have 
engaged is, that they were followed in most instances 
by a period of great laxity — of social and even political 
corruption. At the end of the present war a million 
or two million men will be set free — ^liberated, not onh' 
from the horrors but from the discipline of to-day. 
What that may mean it is not easy to imagine. They 
will come back as heroes ; nothing will be too good for 
them, and no charity too large to be extended to them. 

Hence I do not look forward to a sweeter period — 
a more refined and gentler period. It may be jollier 
in some ways, more robustious, and reckless and daring. 
The books that will be written will probably have 
more iron and less honey, more dash and go and less 
psychology ; but that they will be finer in tone or 
more exalted in purpose 1 do not think we have an\' 
right to expect. To imagine that a sweeter and nobler 
Europe will emerge from this welter of blood and crime 
is to ignore all the teaching of history. \Var is alwav's 
brutal however conducted, and its effect on the spirit 
and temper of the nation is to harden and coarsen. 
The literature of the next decade will be woven, not 
out of spun silk, but out of .steel wire. That mav be 
an advantage, so much depends on the point of view. 

Some of our novelists have already made a start— 
there is no reason why they should not make a bit out 
of the war as well as the contractors — the levels have 
been taken, and the land partially surveyed. The hero 
is big and muscular, and absolutely destitute of fear ; 
the heroine (sw'cet thing) dotes on physiced courage, 
and scorns tlie man who manifests the least symptom 
of nerves. The meek are not to inherit the earth for 
a year or two, and the sensitive man is going to have 
a bad time of it. So much is plain even now, and the 
end of the war is not yet. 

Silas K. Hocking. 

SIR JAMES YOXALL, M*P* 

ooks for good out of evil* 

As to books, the present wide study given to publica- 
tions concerning the War, the national policies which 
led to it, and the modern history of the countries engaged 
in it, is bound, I should think, to have an effect upon 
the reading tastes of the future. The lessening in number 
of the inferior class of novel — published often at the 
expense of writers who have no real capacity for author- 
ship — ^will, one may hope, go on. However, the daily 
meals of exciting news now supplied will probably create 
a greater appetite for stories of adventure in the future ; 
and we may sec renewed the Romantic Period which 
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began during tlie long wars which ended at Waterloo. 
On tlie other hand, there are signs of a turning towards 
books of the less exciting order : “ Nothing about the 
War " w'as a significant advertisement put forward by 
a publisher not long ago. Perhaps the essay may get 
its chance again ; as almost certainly the poem which 
can be both romantic and reflective will do. Before 
the War there were symptoms of a renaissance of 
poetry, and surely this will go on ; for apart from the 
woe and waste and blood, one effect of a great war is 
to poetise a nation which feels itself to be fighting for 
the right. 

After the War, the current of national life will turn 


into very much the old channels again, most probably— 
though perhaps with a quicker movement : it would 
be disappointing if the sluggishness of the past were 
to be renewed ; the effect of the crisis upon individuals 
has been so marked — one sees it in the people met with 
in the streets, in their eyes and bearing, as well as in 
the regimented men — that the nation, as a whole, can 
surely never be again quite so dull and slow as in some 
respects it was before this great shaking-up occurred : 
for also our past trivialities and frivolities arc now seen 
by great numbers of us to be the petty and ineffectual 
things they really were. 

J. H. Yoxall. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 

A LETTER FROM LONDON TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


April, 1915. 

M y bookseller was sa3dng the same thing only 
yesterday, but though it is true the pub- 
lishers are giving us more fiction and general literature 
now than they were a month ago — ^which w'as to be 
expected at this time of year, anyhow — ^the ^^"ar remains 
and must remain our first interest, and there has been 
little appreciable falling off in the steady outflow of new 
War books. It is impossible for any one man to read 
them all, they are so many, but in the last few weeks 
I have read with the greatest interest Richard Harding 
Davis's graphic account of his experiences " \\\th the 
Allies"^ in France and Flanders, and the first bound 
volume of “ T. P.'s Journal of Great Deeds of the Great 
War,"* which forms in itself a most fascinating history 
of the War up-to-date in all its varied aspects. In 
addition to T. P.'s characteristic weekly commentary, 
there are articles by Miss Marie Corelli, Sir R. S. Baden- 
Powell, Lord Roberts, W. Douglas Newton, Arcliibald 
Hurd, and many other able writers. It is one of the 
books you must certainly add to your War library. 
Another is Archibald Hurd’s succinct, W'ell-informed 
record of the creation and growth of " The German 
Fleet,"* the latest addition to the indispensable Daily 
Tdegraph War Books. Serviceable and well-informed 
too, are F. A. M. Webster's history of “ Britain's Terri- 
torials in Peace and War,"* and Haldane Macfall’s 
" Battle : Showing how battles are fought and the 
Why and the Wherefore”® — a timely handbook for 
young officers and soldiers, this, a comprehensive, com- 
prehensible guide to the business of soldiering and the 
conduct of the fighting man on the field. 

"Tlie Menace of German Culture,”* a reply to the 
egregious Professor Munsterberg, is the soundest of 
the several books of its kind, and you will find its 
four chapters on the causes of the War ; the ideas for 
^^cH the opposed forces are fighting; on German 
(!lulture versus Russian Culture ; and on the War and 
the world’s future, full of interest and suggestion. You 
will be introduced to a new and plausible theory if you 
read A. W.' Alderson's dissertation on ” Why the War 
( annot be Final,”’ and, to some sensational shocks 

^ 65. (Duckworth.) * 48. 6d. net. (T.P.'s Journal Publishing 
Co.) * IS. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) * is. net. (Sidgwick 
d' Jackson.) • 6d.net. (Simpkin Marshall.) * is.net. (Kider.) 
* 25. net. (King & Son.) 


administered in the most sensational manner, if you lay 
out a sliilling on William Le Queux’s ” German Spies 
in England.”® I confess that ever since I read it I 
have looked with suspicion upon even my oldest friends. 

"The Way of the Red Cross"® is an intimate and 
deeply interesting study of the organisation and duties 
of the R.A.JM.C. and the Red Cross Society. No book 
the War has occasioned reveals more touchingly or more 
thrillin^y the human side of those soldier-heroes who 
suffer the most terrible wounds with such cheerful 
fortitude, and none does such justice to tJie noble and 
self-sacrificing work that is done by the doctors and 
nurses and ambulance-bearers in rescuing and caring for 
the wounded, and doing these high services of pity and 
human kindness that mitigate the inevitable barbarism 
of War. You cannot read some of the stories in this 
book without pride or without tears ; but there are 
delightful touches of humour in it, too — usually that 
best of humour that is only the other side of pathos. 
A book that was well worth doing even apart from the 
fact that the profits from it are to help The Times fund 
for the sick and wounded. 

1 have seen only three collections of War verse this 
last month. Albert Allen's " Labour War Chants”^® 
are steeped in the miserj", the inhumanity, the horrors 
of warfare; they are as grimly and bitterly realistic 
as the fiercely democratic poetry of Ebenezer Elliott. 
" The Raving,” “ by Eric Stone, is, on the other hand, 
airy trifling, a parody of ” The Raven,” that burlesques 
the doings of Germany ; and the verses are 'not so clever 
as the drawings. “ Lest we Forget ”** is one of the best 
anthologies of the verse that lias been written about the 
present war, and is published in aid of Queen Mary's 
Guild. 

Something of the War spirit seems to have got into 
the editors of Everyman's Library** and Jack’s People’s 
Books, for the twentj’-one new additions to the former 
include such works as Cxsar’s Gallic War ; " The Subal- 
tern," by Gleig; "Tom Cringle’s Log"; Josephus's 
" Wars of the Jews ” ; Mignet's " French Revolution " ; 
Laing's translation of " The Olaf Sagas " ; and of 

■ IS. net. (Stanley Paul.) * By Charles Vivian and J. £. 
Hodder Williams, with a IVeface by Queen Alexandra. 28. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 2d. (National Labour Piw.) 

6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) *® Edited by H. B. Elliott. 
Foreword by Baroness Orezy. 2s.6d.net. (Jarrold.) is.net 
each. (Dent.) 
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necessity a note of war runs through much of what 
is to me the most interesting of the twenty-one 

British Historical Speeches and Orations/' for the 
compilation of which Ernest Rhys is responsible. As 
lor the People's Books,'* there arc six of them ; the 
trail of the W'ar is over them all. and they consist of 
Captain Atteridge's “ British Army of To-day ” ; A. D. 
Inncs* “ The Hohenzollerns ” ; “ A French Self-Tutor,” 
by M. Conachcr ; \V. T. Waugh's " Germany ” ; 
Frank Maclean's “ Belgium,'' and " Treitschke,'' an 
excellent study of the life and doctrines of (icrmany's 
great warmonger, by M. A. Mugge. 

The first novel about the war — if there lias been 
another I have not come across it — is Joseph Keating s 
"Tipperary Tommy,”'® a stirring, vigorously written 
romance with an attractive neer-do-weel hero who 
answers his country's call, and plays the man in gallant 
fashion during the great retreat from Moiis. A capital 
tale of love and hard fighting " A Man ol Iron 
takes \ou forty-live years away from tliis war, back 
to that war between h'rance and Prussia 
that is largely res])onsiblc for this. 

Bismarck is the man of iron, but a 
certain J\ ('. Brejigh is th<' real hero of 
the book, .ind you will be almost as 
intere'^ted in the vicissitude^ ol his 
short can*!'!' in T-ondon and the strange 
pei»ple he associates with there, as in 
the vivid and picturesque advc'nturc's 
that awail luni out in the liattle area 
in Frame. 1 shall not attempt to give 
vou anv idea of the plot ; it would fill 
a mwli kinger le.tter than 1 intend 
writing to yai to-day. I daresay the 
book would htive gained in intensity 
and iKiwer it it had been sternlv 
condensed. Thc're is sg much detail 
concerning the causes of the Franco- 
Prussian conflict, the whole thing 
is so minutely reahstic, and sometime? the author's 
mannerisms grow a little irritating ; but then* is no 
denying that your interest is roused and held through 
all the eight hundred pages of the narrative, and what 
is the use of complaining of small flaws when one has 
made such an admission as that ? 1 never miss reading 

a new novel by C onstance Smedley. She writes well, 
and i'' always true to the facts of the average life of 
which all of us know something. Her " On the Fighting 
Line (you see how the war finds an echo in tlie title ?) 
tells in the form of a diary the stor>' of a girl-clerk in 
a mammoth London business concern. Her pride in 
her work, her ambition, her simple honesty, the dangers 
that she, in her innocence, so narrowly escapes when 
she falls in love with the son of one of the partners, and 
accepts his love and his compromising attentions ; her 
office companions, the amusing bohemian company that 
gathers about her in her economical lodging —these 
things and the everyday incidents and events that make 
up such a life as hers are unfolded with the surest skill 
and effectiveness. 

I read, or tried to read, last month three or four novels 
that were so bad that you won’t want to hear anything 

6d. net each. (Jack.). ’6s. (Methuen.) 6b. (Hciiic- 
niann.) 6s. (Putnam.) 


about them. But here arc some others that I can 
strongly and unreserv'edly recommend : 

"The Family”'® is an amazingly clever study o 
an English country family, consisting of the squire, 
his wife and their eleven children. The children grow 
up and love and marry and lead their separate lives, 
3 'et the family tie so holds and draws them that those 
separate lives are all woven into the one story- — ^not 
always a pleasant story ; the characters are too faithfully, 
uncompromisingly human for that ; but very pleasant 
indeed sometimes and always interesting. ‘ ' Grocer Great- 
heart”'* is a very delightful extravaganza in which a 
party of four men and three women are wrecked on an 
apparently uninhabited island, and the grocer, a sup- 
])rcssed little man, broken away from his shop at last 
and voyaging to sec the world, proves the dominant 
spirit among them, and leads them through all manner 
of dangers and difficulties, but his primitive instincts 
are so far reawakened by his new environment that 
when a rescue sh-p arrives, he decides to remain bcliind in 
the island with the beautiful girl they 
had discovered, who had been already 
shipwrecked there before their arrival. 

I am not sure that " The Sixth 
Sense”®® is not the most brilliantly 
written novel on my list. The dialogue 
is wdtty and epigrammatic without 
being artificial ; the woman's suffrage 
movement is treated in a manner that 
is both daring and sympathetic ; and 
1 shall not tell you what is the sixth 
sense because you will so thoroughly 
enjoy reading the book to find out for 
yourself. There is no lack of ingenuity 
and smartness in " John Scarlett,”** 
though John is not exactly the sort 
of man that appeals to me. After 
ruining himself at the baccarat tables 
of Troll villc, he returns to London 
and puts up as lodger in a workman's dwelling, where 
he has lor landlady a shrivelled hag who is " a mother 
of nav^'Jt*s.” W’ould a mother of navvies be in a posi- 
tion to let a furnished room that was worth eight-and- 
sixpence a week ? I don't know. Strange things 
happen in this world. But John observes that " class 
hatred '' bums in her eyes ; in fact, he recognises that 
the ])oor all about him arc ” controlled by base instincts 
and feelings ” ; " class hatred rose rampant, all-powerful 
among them ” ; and he was upset by the contemplation 
of their " lack of judgment, their lack of discernment,” 
their cupidity, and a few other things that would 
naturally shock a man who had been leading a thoughtful, 
unselfish, ration il but ruinous life round the gambling 
tables. I regret that in these circumstances John felt 
the " master breed ” flame up witliin him. because this 
makes me .•inspect that John was a snob. However, 
he gets back into liis own sjjhere, becomes a membpr of 
Parliament, is not too righteous to give the go-by to* the 
woman who loved and had b(*friended him, marries, and 
by an extraordinary deception, booms himself into 
popularity as a public man. 

It is a long time since I was so absorbed by any tale 

^ (Chapman 

& Hall.) 6s. (Herbert Jenkins.) ^ 
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of crime and mystery as I was by “ The After House.”** 
Don’t start to read it till you have a couple of hours 
to spare, because it is one of the right tantalising, baffling 
kind that you have got to go on reading to the finish 
at all costs, once you have begun it. Two books of 
a widely different sort, and two that you must by no 
means miss, are ” The Young Man Absalom,”** and 
“ Edgar Chirrup.” The former is a strong and very 
moving story of an idealist who enters upon a business 
career resolved not to defer to the conventional hypo- 
crisies of his social and commercial circles, but to carry 

his ideals of 
conduct into 
practice, and he 
docs so. but not 
without paj-ing 
a heavy price 
for his courage ; 
the latter** is, 
you may take it 
from me em- 
phatically. the 
best novel Miss 
Peggy Webling 
has given us, and 
if you have read 
her “Virginia 
Perfect” you 
will know that 
this is no small 
thing to say*. It 
will delight you 
Photo by Buchner, Arthur H. Adams, especiallv, W'ho 

Sydney. ^ , f 

aulhor of “ Grocer Greathearl’* (John Lane). ^ 10\er 01 

Dickens, for I 

have rarely met with a story of recent years that, without 
being imitative, is so pleasantly steeped in that spirit of 
sjTnpathy and genial humour that we have come to 
look upon as essentially Dickensian. Half the chann 
of the book is in its atmosphere and chaiacterisation ; 
the other half is in the narrative of Edgar’s career 
from the time when he goes as a very youthful assistant 
in the dusty old bookshop of the kindly, eccentric Mr. 
Dering to the days when he is a pojmlar comedian. 
All the Dolling family, a typical suburban group, are 
admirably drawn ; so is Auntie ’ Rora ; so are the 
managers and actors of E^igar's acquaintance ; is 
Ruth Dcring, a lovable, feminine creature, whose ten- 
tative love affair with the dashing Cyril Hammersley, . 
and her happier love for Edgar and his for her bring the 
changing colours of romance into a pleasantly realistic 
tale. Get this, and be sure to get also Red Hair,”** 
by Robert Halifax, and “ Nicholas Simon ”*• by D. P. 
Macdonald, two uncommonly good stories that I should 
like to have your opinion upon. 

I have read notlung else in these last few weeks except 
Francis Cribble’s “ The Royal House of Portugal,”*’ 
Nicholas Everitt's “ Round the World in Strange 
Company,” and two books of essays. Francis Cribble 
is, as you know, one of the ablest and most attractive 
writers of the popular histories that have, in late years, 

*■ 6s. (Simpkin Marshnll.) •» 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) Os. 
(Methuen.) “ 6.s. (Methuen.) 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton. 

” 15s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


enjoyed so large a vogue, and he makes of the records 
of the dechne and fall of the house of Braganza a romantic 
history that is at once competent, dramatic and diverting. 
And diverting in a very different fashion is “ Round 
the World in Strange Company.”** Mr. Everitt gives 
a picture of Salt Lake City that is curiously disquieting 
to anyone who has settled down to accept the current 
ideas about the Mormon ; and his analysis of the 
American girl and her mother is not calculated to 
endear him to the average American ; though, for my 
part, I like the American girl for the very qualities 
he condemns in her. I am tired of the fluffy, helpless, 
super-homely type of young lady, and do not think 
our womankind are going to lose much by developing 
self-reliance and some independence of character. Who 
wants to see human beings of any sort cut out on 
the same tame and proper pattern for ever and ever ? 
The book will amuse you and irritate you, and in its 
own discursive, irresponsible style tell you much that 
is worth reading about places and people that are 
strange to such un travelled persons as you and I. 

One of my collections of essays is H. N. Morris’s 
” Flaxman, Blake. Coleridge and Other Men of Genius 
Influenced by Swedenborg.”** The studies in these 
lives are thoughtful and scholarly, and the value of 
the book is considerably enhanced by a reproduction 
in facsimilc^— the first time it has ever been published, 

I think — of Flaxman’s allegory of ” The Knight of the 
Blazing Cross.” Particularly interesting among the 
minor studies are those of Hiram Powers, the American 
sculptor, and of the poet, prcach«*r and New Churchman, 
Henry Septimus Sutton. The other essays are Arthur 
Waugh’s “ Reticence in Literature.”*® These are re- 
printed from many pcriotlirals and are tlie well-considcred 
views and opinions of a go(Kl bookman on subjects in 
which all good bookmen are interisted. There is a great 
deal that is suggestive and shrewdly trui* in Mr. W'aiigh’s 
argument for reticence ; it is strikingly and entirely 
true of certain forms of literature, but don’t you think 
he is mistaken in laying it down as a general axiom 
that the mortal “ who w'ould ])ut on immortality must 
first assume that habit of reticence, th.it garb of humility 
by which true greatness is best known ” ? This would 
leave such authors as Montaigne, Htizlitt, lY‘pys, Bos- 
well, and Byron rather out in the cold. There is a 
series of excellent papers on ” Some Movements in Vic- 
torian Poetry,” and another called ” Sketches for 
Portraits,” vivid and revealing critical dissertations 
on the life and work of such writers as Crashaw, George 
Herbert, Kingsley, Christina Rossetti, Robert Buchanan, 
Gissing cind that admirable man of letters, Birkbeck 
Hill. This is just the book for a leisure hour and a 
comfortable corner. It will help you to forget the 
anxieties and tumult of the War, and lure you back 
into those charmed gardens of the spirit that are ” full 
of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing,” even 
in such unquiet days as these. 

Martinus Scridlerus. 

P.S. — Here are a few more War books that have 
come in since I started to write to you. I give that 
name to them all, because they were all written under 

12.S. 6(1. net. (Werner Laurie.) 2S. 6d. net. i(New 
Church Press.) ^ 3s. 6c]. net. (J. G. Wilson.) 
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the influence of the War 
even when they are not about 
it. In '* Russia’s Gift to the 
World,” by J. "W. Mackail 
(2d., Hoddcr & Stoughton), 
you have a careful and 
wdl written estimate of what 
Russia has done in Litera- 
ture, Art, Music, Science 
and the Drama. When you 
have read it, read ” German 
Culture” (2s. ()d. net, 

Jack), edited by Professor 
W. P. Paterson, and written 
by several distinguishtnl 
authors who impartially and 
authoritatively discuss tlie 
contribution of the Germans 
to Literature, Art and Life, 
and the two between them 
will make you wonder liow 
Germany can contemplate 
the proofs of Russia’s cul- 
ture and the proofs of her 
own and still go about witli 
an unlimited swelled-head. 

('harlcN White has written 
a useful book on “ Oui Regiments and their (ilorious 
Records” (is. net, Pearson); and (i. Lowes 
Dirkinson’f thoughts on the situation and the best 


way to secure lasting peace 
" After the War ” ( 6 d. net, 
Fifleld) are full of good 
common-sense, and will ap- 
peal both to idealists and to 
practical men. The other 
War books — I have not had 
time yet to do more than 
dip into them — are ” The 
Secret Service Submarine,” 
an exciting story by Guy 
Thorne (is. net, Pearson) ; 
” The Life of His Majesty 
Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians,” by J. de Courcy 
Mac Donnell (is. net, John 
Long) ; ” My March to- 

Timbuctoo,” by General 
Joffre, with a biographical 
sketch by Ernest Dimset 
(2s. net, (’hatto & Windus) ; 
“Fighting with King 
Albert,” by ('apitaine Gabriel 
de Libert de Flemalle — ^the 
lirst book on the W’ar by ai 
Belgian officer ( 6 s., Hodder 
& Stoughton) ; ” Things to 
Know About the War ” (is. net, Pearson) ; and ” The 
Soldier’s First-Aid Bool,” by M. Theresa Bryan (2d.,. 
Macmillan). 
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AnsTirrs to tJioc compditwnii [ciich on a separate sheet heart the name and address of the sender) should be 

lonearded not later than the 14th 0/ the month to 

“The Prize J’age,” Till' Bookman, Messrs. Hodder iS: .Stoughton, Warwick .Scpiare, E.C. 

( olotiial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV. and P. arc the same each month, and that for 

the next two months the jst prize leitl he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their tcrscs ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I . — \ Prize of One Gcinea is ottered for the best 
original lyric. 

IL — ^A Prize of Half a Gcinka is ottered for the Ix'st 
quotation from English verse a])])licab 1 e to any 
review or the; name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

IIL— A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
■ three most apt and amusing combinations of 
book-titles, as, for example: “The Heart's 
Desire”— “Hard Cash.” 

IV . — K Prize of Half a Guinea is oifered for liie best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Conipi'titors 
should give the nam(‘s of Authors ami l*ub- 
hshers at Iicad of review. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
ticelvc months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 

I.— The Prize for tin* best original lyric is divided,, 
and we aw.ird Half a Guinea each to Mrs. 
josej)!! E. Atkinson, of 2()C), Warren Road, 
Toronto, Canada, and the Rev. J . Napier Milne, 
of iq, llolyrood Crescent, Glasgow, W., for the 
following : 

GRLY GAUNTLET. 

Grey (Rauntlct. you of the wristlets wrought 
Of liDiiK' spun soft and grey, 

1)(» vou hear the flashing needles click 
Three tliousand miles away ? 

Oh it's jMirl and plain. 

And a toss of the arm. 

For freeing the endless thread : 

And mystic wliisi»'riiigs with each stitch 
Too sacred to e’er he said. 

Grey (Launtlet. you of the sword must go. 

We ol the spindle stav : 

And our needles speed that our lads may march 
Mail-roated m woollen grey. 

Oh it's slip and bind. 

And seam and count. 

And turn the heels with care : 

No craven fears in the meshe^ hide 
Hut only a murmured prayer. 

Flmina Atkinson. 
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LAL KICL AND CYPRFCSS. 

I watched him swinging down the street, 

The fairest Jad in all the line. 

His kilt and kluiki, braw and neat. 

My first-born — ^nune ! 

He sleeps beneath the blood-red sod — 

A letter from the King to say : 

** Fallen m Honour’s Cause.” . . . Thank God ! 

But ay 1 But ay ! 

J X \PiER Milxe. 

We also select lor iirintiiig : 

FLOTSAM. 

Had you but seen my little son 

Stretched on my knees before the lire. 

Then liad you looked on such a one 
As any mother might desire. 

Red as a rose, straight as a dart. 

Blue eyes, and gold hair curled and line. 

It surely must liave warmed your heart — 

If you had seen that son of mine ! 

Had you but seen my up-grown son, 

(Six foot and more in height he stood. 

When he had come to twenty-one), 

It surely must have stirred your blood. 

He held his head so straight and high, 

He looked so strong to do and dare, 

That folks would turn as he passed by, 

And say of him : ” A man goes there ! ” 

« « * * « 

And he was slain — ^in all his pride — 

He fell in fight, beyond the sea ; 

Some lad, who held him when he died. 

Sent this — his kercliief — ^back to me ! 

'(Mrs. Stephen Parker, 12, Foulavne Street, Cioole, 
E. Yorks.) 

THE COMFORTER. 

Who art Thou in this darkness whither we crept to ueep — 
1 am That One Who comeih to wake you out of Mep, 

Who art Thou in the stillness uplifting Bread and Wine ? — 

I am That Love ye dreamt on ; :,i 4 ch tenderness ts Mine, 

If Thou art Christ Anointed wliat means this lowly guise — 

I come — a King rejected; but ye will not despise. 

Where be Thy Kingly symbols — ^Ihe orders and the stars ? — 
Lo, on My Brow the Circlet, and in My Hands the Scars. 

To us, Thy humblest children, why comest Thou alone ? — 

I come. Who knew all sorrow, because ye too have known. 

(Miss V. D. Goodwin, Lyndlmrst, Gillingham, Kent ) 

THE DILEMMA. 

Dearest, I dare not ask for Ic'i'i 
Than all thou canst bestow : 

Thy very wealth of loveliness 
Doth work me yet thi.s woe, 

That ha\ing all I hold in lee 
Too much for man to choose. 

Yet ah ! to miss a part ot thee 
I lose too much to lose ! . 

(Bernard Spencer, 75, Rye Hill Park, London, S.E.) 

The number of lyrics sent in this month is greater 
even than usual, and wo select for special commenda- 
tion the twenty-four by Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Doris Dean (Burnley), Miss M. Gardner (Southsea), 
A. M. Bowyer-Rosman (Ladbroke Grove), Caroline 
Coxhan .(New Malden), Diana Royds (Bournemouth), 
A. Sedgwick Barnard (Prcstwich), Kathleen A. Foley 
(Salisbury), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Violet D. Chapman 
(Burnham), Arthur Thrush (London, W.C.), John A. 
Bellchambers (Highgate), Alice M. Willis (St. Louis), 
Constance Morgan (Hampstead), Lottie Cole (Pontrilas), 
('diarlotte L. Plummer (Ontario), Frank N. Numby 
(Sidcup), David Conrad (Forest Gate), Marjorie Crosbic 
(Wolverhampton), Hilda M. Bois (Vancouver), F. K. 
Berry (Barrow-in-Fumess), Lesbia Thanet (Leeds), 
Doroiliy Bunn (Hull), George L. Burton (Birmingham). 


II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss S. M. Isaacson, of 14, 
Gordon Place, Campden Hill, W., for the 
following : 

THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES. (Macleod Yeataley.) 

** He sings each song twice over." 

Browning, Home Thoughts from Abroad. 

We also sedect for printing : 

THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER. By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Duckworth.) 

" He led his regiment from behind, 

(He found it less exciting)." 

W. S. Gilbert, The Gondoliers. 
(Xcil Cornell, ii6. Heath Road, Twickenham ; and 
C. Webster, 17, Grenville Street, Russell Square.) 

THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER. By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Duckworth.) 

And like a crane his neck was long and fyne, 

With which he swallowed up excessive feast. 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne ; 

Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat 
And in his hand did beare a bousing can. 

Faerie Queene, Canto IV,, Book I. 

(Poetaster, Yorks.) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. 

By 1'rederick Watson. (Methuen.) 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? " 

Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 23, Wellington Road, Brighton.) 

BOXES. By F.d&ar Wallaci;. (Ward, Lock ) 

” There's music 111 all things if men have ears.” 

Bvro.n, J)on Juan. 

(Cliarles Powell. (>7, Dickenson Road, Manchester.) 

CH.AEITV CORNER. By A. Soutak. (Cassell) 

■■ The naked every dav he clad 
When he put 011 his- clothes " 

GuLDSMirii, Talc of u Mad I tog. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

A LOVJiR’S TALE. By Maurice Hewletf. 

(Ward, I.ock.) 

” Each night Avithout any omission 
1 dream, dear Amanda, of you.” 

Anthony C. Deane, Sew Rhymes for Old. 

(Cyril \\, Kodmell, The Croft, Sutton-on-Hull.) 

A GLORIOUS LIE. By Dorothea Gerard. 

(John Long.) 

" Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ; 

Bird, thou never wert." 

Shelley, To the Skylark. 

(M. A. Newman, 19, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton.) 

III. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
four lines of original verse supposed to be written 
by one who would enlist but is disqualihcd, is 
awarded to Miss M. Troughton, of 5, Carlton 
Terrace, Child's Hill, GoldcPs Green, .N.W., 
for the following : 

REJECTED, 

When I hear the drum, and see them come 
Equipped from head to toe, 

With that look in the eye as they pass by — 

I'd give my soul to go. 

The twelve best of the numerous other attempts 
received are by £. T. Sandford (Saltash), £. H. Kenney, 
jun. (Dulwich), Peggy Grant (Southboume), Kitty 
Gallagher (Bootle), A. C. Williams (Bdinburgh), H. W. 
Strong (Whitley Bay), Catharine A. Munro (Glasgow), 
Jessie Jackson (Beverley), George Duncan Grey (Weston- 
super-Mare), Henrietta I^ye (Manchester), M. F. Mac- 
Arthur (Swanage), Vera Larminie (Kensington). 
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IV.— -The Prize of Half a Gi ixea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words of any new 
book is awarded to Mr. Hugh W. Strong . of 
37, Marine Avenue, Wliitley Bay, S.O., North- 
umberland, for the following ; 

I'ISSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISO.X. CHn««PN am> Hijitei), 

WITH A pREEACE AND \ FeW NoTES, HY Sir JaME*; (i 

Frazer, D.C.L. (Macmillan ) 

The clistincfivo feature of the latest " Eversley " is the prclarc 
by Sir James Frazer. In it \vc* have a remarkable approxima- 
tion to the stvle, the art, and the spirit of the oritrinal cssavist. 
The imaf^mative visit to the country house of Sir Jtoper de 
Coverlcy may well beguile the reader into the belief that Addison 
Redwwiis has added a final paper to the dehghtliil pieces dedicated 
to his inimitable creation. The gav humour and the rich 
humanitv of the originals are reprodiiec^d with extraordinary 
skill, and the author of “ The Golden Hough ” must be credited 
uitli a brilliant literary acliievemcnt 

\\V also select for ]irintiiig : 

AKCADIAX ADVKNTVKES WITH THE IDLI* RICH. 

By Stephen Leuock. (John Lane.) 

I'his is the finest social satire that has appeared since Mr 
Belloc's ** Emmanuel Burden *' The book prelends to describe 
sympathcticallv and admiringlv the social- and linancial — Iilc 
of the inhabitants fif IMiitonu Avenii(\ a wealthy stieet in an 
unnamed town of North America ; and the irony is sustained 
throughout. The humour never allows tlu* satire to seem 
bitter ; we are kcjit shaking with laughter at the quaint turns 
of phrase, find the rolling periods jiressed into the service of 
parody . but all the time the kiiite is being dug deeper into the 
unhappy plutocrats. It is triilv satire “ from above " 

(Adriiin ('ollins, 14, Waikworth Street, ( anibridge.) 

IXXOCE.XT— U.:R FANXY AM) HIS FACT. 

By Marie Corelli, (llodder tc Stnugliton ) 

" Innocent " is a love-story of exquisite beauty and tcnderiu^ss, 
full of intense reali.sm and heart-rending ]iatlios. The traged> 
— of grief and desolation, ot disillii.sioiiinenl and despair, of a 
voung girl's first affections bof raved and her love di earns rudel}' 
shattered— is told with nmiarkablc vigour and imaginative skill. 
The whok- interest grows round the girlish figure of Innocent," 
pathetic in her love and gneJ. The narrative, though poignant, 
IS very chariTiing and pictnrcscjiie. The author's personality, 
never so charming as here, stands before us in every line fliat wh* 
read. The heroine’s character is powcrfullv conceived and 
svmpathctically drawn. The other characters, too, are finely 
and beaiilifullv presented 

(S. V. Xcitli, 185, Victoria Hostel. Triplicanc, 
Madras.) 

A LITERARY FIH ICXDSllIP. Edited \^\ 

Lady Alwy.n Comptos. (John Murray i 

One is predisposed to eiij<iy Thomas Westwood's Letters 
(i86q-t8Si) on learning that in boyhood his cu.stom was to sit 
under a table far into the night, afraid to move lest he should 
be sent to bed, listening tfi tlie talk of " h.lia ” and his friends 
Westwood writes delightfully of books and < liddrcn and dogs , 


of Belgium and her 
carillons and her 
ancient peace ; ol 
Dinaiit, " hedged 111 
by the uncliange 
able " ; of Frankfort , 
" chock full of chil- 
dren and birds." He 
< 1 iscusscs Tennyson , 
the Brownings, and 
Ros.setti. He has a 
])redilertion for 
Rhoda Brought on 
and he says Swin- 
burne should marrv 
Oiiula ' 

n£mily I), (iisin', 
])oiininp:lon Holt, 
X(*\\biiry.) 

JOKLXC; APARr. 
By the Hon. Mrs. 
l)o\vn\LL. 
(Duckworth ) 

Reading the Iwoks 
of jMartha is like 
discovering a iii‘w 
spice. Indei‘d, like 
the nutmeg - tree. 
M a r 1 ]i a jirodiices 
sevcTal kinds of 
spice at i»n i e ■ 
slirewdness, and 
widc-m i n d e d ness, 
and humour, and a 
lertain childlike 





‘ heroine of Sir f jllberi Parkrr's deliuhtfiil new 
novel, \ on Never Know Your Luck ” 
fHodder A Stoughton). 


quality that can only be de.srril)e(l as bubbling over. In all her 
store there is not one bitter grain. If von laugh with her at 
vour fellow’ creatures the laugh is affectionate. As for her 
housekeeping sorrows, Ihev are what every w'oman kiiow’s and 
no man quite* understands. The chapter " Why not rest ? " 
might, with etbtication, l>c read aloud l>y " .\ny wife to any 
husband." 


(Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, Thi' (‘iistli* (iates, Shrewsbury.) 


We also select for sj>ecial commendation the fourteen 
reviews sent in by James A. Richards (Tenby), H. 
Beckett (Hendon), May W. Cliancellor (Bloomsbury), 
Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Miss E. S. Wright (Tun- 
bridge Wells). K. K. Cfliosh (Bengal), Kate E. Samuels 
(Golder's Green), Miss L. M. Snow (London, S.W.), M. F. 
Webster (Walworth), Miss A. M. Hillier (Higlibury), 

E. Jotham (Isle of Man), Ronald Harley (Four Oaks), 

F. M. Fortescue (Southwold). ('r. S. Tyler (Birmingham). 


V.— The PRIZK OF OxE Year's Stbscriptiox to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. (i. F. A. Salmon, 
Tregonev. Lannoweth Road, Penzance. 


Ylew Boohs* 


THE BORROW OF THE WELSH 
BALLADS.* 

Tt i.s agreeable enough to Hunk of tlcorgc Borrow a 
bo} in Norfolk studying the Welsh Bards, it may be 
some time before a Welsli boy is 111 a position to return 
the compliment. Mr. Rhys is duly flattered and -loubts 
whether, since the days of the Black Book of ('armarthon, 
any copyist ever took more pains than (ieorge ilid in his 
early years in transcribing the lines of the Welsh jiocts. 
He was more picturesque than either literal or poetic in 
his compliments to Abfiwilym or lolo Gocli ; and, indeed, 
another Wel.shmaii who is aLso a poet, or at any rate a 
very good judge of poetry, says of liorrow versifying that 
his efforts to render the great Dafj^dd arc not interesting, 
either to lovers of tlie poet or lovers of Borrow. Borrow 

* " Welsh Poems and Ballads." By George Borrow. With 
an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. (Jazrold.) 


disliked Scott, Wordsworth and Keats The only con- 
tem]>orary poet for him was liyron, the Ii\Ton of " Childe 
Harold," and so we arc not surprised to find that to Bor- 
row " ])oetry " »toiKl for wild narrative or declamatory 
sentiment. Mis technical skill in metre was microscopic , 
and if there is a .subtle lilt to Hie song or a delicate noti‘ 
tliat wants perceiving like the niiisic in a .sea shell, he is 
pretty sure b- miss i 1 If you can fancy an Oxford ('ollegc* 
transplaiiteJ to Chicago, or the ‘ March of the Men of 
Harlech " Iranslalctl into French and performed to the 
wTong tunc, yon may become an enthusiast for Borrovian 
verse translation. Alost of these verse fragments, if not 
all, have marched before us, in print, in a batbilion jif 
thin green-jacket ipiartos, thirtv-seven of them in all, in 
boxes at the British Museum. But the thirst for Borrow's 
poetry was unquenched seemingl}’ by this display. And, 
in a sense, this handsome printed issue of two hundred 
pages of splendid paper, with not too much letterpress 
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on it, and rubricated initial letters is a mig^hty line com- 
pliment to Don Jorge. 

The less poetry, you might almost say, the more honour 
to verse translations some ninety years of age from C'eltic 
bards much hoarier still. That these old translations 
should be set forth thus reverentially with such panoply 
of margin and opaque paper is a rather pathetic circum- 
stance. I f it is done purely for the credit of George Borrow, 
the prose-master, it is a circumstance that docs him iuhnitc 
honour — in one sense. There is no prose-writer that we 
can think of whose indifferent verses after so many years 
would be deemed or even dreamed worthy of such sump- 
tuous apparel. In another sense it may be these ballads 
and versicles are not so satisfying, and may well do Borrow 
something less than justice. It is pathetic to remember 
that after so many years he still attached a certain value 
to them, and, horribilc dictit, was fond of repeating them 
and even chanting them aloud. Imagine the groves of 
Oulton re-echoing to : 

“ A hill most chill is Snowdon's hill," 

** Chester ale, Chester ale ! I could ne'er get it down, 

*Tis made of ground ivy, of dirt, and of bran, 

'Tis as thick as a river below a huge town > 

*Tis not lap for a dog, far less drink for a man." 

Mr. Rhys, in the Introduction, limits his energies largely 
to proving that Borrow was not such a bad Welsh translator 
as has been supposed, and he cites no evidence of Borrow's 
aptitude for rhythm or metre. But, far worse than the 
lack of rh]^hmic harmony in a man, is the absence of 
humour which is pre-supposed by the habit of taking these 
juvenile efforts at verse translation so perfectly seriously. 
Swift always averred that no translations were any good 
at all unless it were translations from a poor see to a rich 
one, from a shallow to a deep manger. That one should 
entertain a curious, intimate weakness for one's first 
experiment in verse translation to attain the dignit^ of 
print is perhaps permissible. Mine was a rendering of 
^loctetes' farewell to the Isle of Lemnos, and it began 
Farewell, I say," and then, gathering energy as it went, 
continued, " farewell a second time, O barren shores and 
rocky refuge." The words linger after these many days, 
but I have not so far yielded to the temptation of chanting 
them aloud in the woods or flinging them, balladw’ise, 
across the brightening moon. Borrow cherished his early 
versions because they coincided with a period of his life 
in which he hoped to tear the heart out of the Secret by 
n^ns of Philology in a singing robe. A fine verse transla- 
tion is the supreme tribute of sequestered scholarship. 
Poor Borrow's efforts are those of a boyish amateur in 
languages and polyphony, performed on the xylophone. 
We can only hope that their presentation in this superb 
form may be without prejudice to the memory of the 
writer that we love and prefer to think of rather as the 
road-master than as the rhyme-master. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


DICKENS’S SECRET.* 

There is an Oriental story, which Lord Lytton cast into 
verse, of a number of skilled archers spending a whole day 
in trying to shoot .m arrow through a ring flung into 
air ; and presently a little boy, letting fly an arrow at 
random, succeeded where all the experts had failed. 
Without the slightest disparagement of Mr. Saunders — 
indeed^with the highest admiration of his accomplishment 
— ^may I say that he has reminded me of the boy ? In his 
Preface he frankly tells us that he had made no special 
preparation for his work, and he confesses to knowing very 
little of the abundant literature on the subject. He has 
read with evident care Dickens's half-told tale, and threaded 
his way through the dim labyrinths of the mystery. Sud- 
denly, it would seem, a happy inspiration seized him, and 
in a flash he perceived an essential truth which had escaped 

* *' The Mystery in the Drood Family.'* By Montagu 
Saunders. 3s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


other investigators. Three readings of his little volume 
have made me a convert to the first and most important 
dogma Mr. Saunders sets forth, that relating to Dickens's 
" very curious " and " not communicable idea ” which he 
believed was “ strong, though difficult to work." When 
an author thus describes what is in his own mind, we may 
be sure that the idea is psychological rather than concrete ; 
that it docs not consist of a mere material fact, skilfully 
hidden but possible of boldly seizing ; and that it were 
best to seek the solution of the enigma in an intellectual 
process, a literary method, which would be purely the 
secret of the originator. 

All Drood theorists hitherto have assumed that the 
" not communicable idea " concerned either the identity 
of a disguised personage, called Mr. Datchery, or the exact 
nature of a crime attempted or committed by the villain 
of the story, John Jasper. Mr. Saunders relegates these 
problems to secondary places. They exist, and they have 
to be settled ; but tliere is another problem which takes 
precedence, and that problem is the real mystery Dickens 
had in his mind. For that very reason he subtly lured his 
readers to concentrate attention upon the other two ; 
and if Mr. Saunders's theory be correct, as I believe, it 
proves that Dickens was even cleverer in his plot than 
Proctor, Lang — and may I add, myself ? — had imagined 
him Dickens-lovers will not the less eagerly accept Mr. 
Saunders's conclusion on this account. 

All well-invented mysteries must, like a code, have a 
defined key ; and Mr. Saunders detects the key to the 
Drood complication in the word " Devoted." It works 
very neatly and clTcctivcly when applied. It is invariably 
connected with Jasper, who, in his Diary and in his utter- 
ances, " devotes " himself to the destruction of the murderer 
of Edwin Drood, " be he whom he might." After the 
disappearance of Drood we see Jasper’s '* devotion " to 
his task in various aspects and stages. He registers a 
solemn vow ; he suggests who is the guilty person ; he 
denounces that person and secures his temporary arrest ; 
slowly, sedulously, inexorably he buildb up the case against 
that person ; and had the story been completed we should 
doubtless have seen an almost triumphant fulfilment of 
the design. So far, good ; but not good enough to form 
an almost insoluble mystery or to be presented as an 
incommunicable idea, difficult to work. The triumph 
would be in producing a climax, unsuspected and surpris- 
ing, and far exceeding any towards which it would be 
supposed Dickens was working. If Jasper, by craft and 
by the artful misuse of circumstantial evidence, had 
succeeded in convicting Neville Landless of murder, what 
then ? Merely a miscarriage of justice, not unknown in 
the annals of Newgate. But if by his machinations against 
an innocent man, if by his industrious accumulation of 
damning facts, if by the force of his piled-up testimony, if 
by his ingenious piecing together of the scattered fragments 
of truth — ^if, by all these means, he produced an avalanche 
that at the crisis should overwhelm himself — ^if, in short, 
his " devotion " to the destruction of his chosen victim 
was fated to bring about the destruction of himself — ^would 
not this be a great idea, incommunicable, difficult to work, 
and worthy to rank as a supreme problem ? This, in brief, 
is Mr. Saunders’s contention. 

Apart from the evidencc-in-chicf there is much that is 
incidental to support him. The few notes Dickens made 
for his chapters strengthen the line of argument. One 
runs : " The Mystery. Done already " ; this was just 
after the extract had been given from Jasper’s Diary, and 
before the appearance of Datchery. Significantly enough 
Dickens had debated with himself whether or not to entitle 
his story, " One Object in Life," " Sworn to Avenge It," 
or " A Kinsman’s Devotion," the underlying thought being 
the same in each case, and emerging in full force in the 
chapter almost audaciously proclaiming the theme in 
that single word " Devoted." 

The acceptance of Mr. Saunders’s theory involves the 
acceptance of two facts which have themselves been a 
source of controversy: one, that Edwin Drood did not 
escape but was murdered, the other that Jasper was the 
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actual murderer and was conscious of his crime. As 
personally 1 am convinced this is a correct view I do not 
propose to discuss it, and the onus Ls upon opponents to 
prove it is incorrect. But in justice to Mr. Saunders it 
should be mentioned that he presents the logic of this 
part of the case in masterly fasliion, and in my own judg- 
ment the conclusion is irresistible. The chapter on Datchcry 
is not so satisfactory, and it ends lamely and impotcntly. 
I am not concerned here to defend my own theory, which 
I sec no reason to abandon, that Datchery was Helena 
Landless. The important point is this. If he *' were 
not Helena, w’ho could fitly and adequately sustain the 
part > Proctor had a way of escape from which Mr. 
Saunders is debarred, for he could put Edwin Drood in 
the position. Othersi on slight evidence, and falling 
•easily into an obvious trap, single out Bazzard or Tartar. 
Mr. Saunders himself repudiates these with justifiable 
scorn. But who is left ? Practically no one. Yet the 
Datchery assumption is a great affair, and a great personage 
is needed — one carefully indicated, one whose qualifications 
will be acknowledged when the disclosure is made, one who. 
however surprising, will be accepted as fit and proper, and 
who will exemplify the artistic completeness of the author's 
whole plan. Mr. Saunders can make no better guess than 
an unknown, unnamed, unseen, unheard legal gentleman, 
'Casually referred to as a member of “ a firm downstairs.** 

This identificatioTi with Datchery has never been suggested 
to this day,** says Mr. Saunders. And no one had ever 
perceived the resemblance between Monmouth and Macedon 
until Fluellen pointed it out. 

There are many minor points 111 the volume on which 1 
.should have liked to Iwcll had it been possible. Mr. 
Saunders liits upon a particularly happv and very probable 
role for Bazzard to take, and he suggests likely possibilities 
for the Opium Woman in th(‘ general scheme. But perhaps 
his shrewdest score is in connection with the herb-closet 
in Mrs. Crisparklc's liouse Tlu.s apartment is elaborately 
described, and atbmtion is directed to it on two occasions. 
In Dickens's jilot there i.*- no useless detail ; he had much 
to do, and no material to waste. Was the herb-closet, 
then, needed for a special puiiio-e ? Decidedly it was, and 
the purpose might well be, as Mr. Saunders suggests, to 
servo as a hiding-place for Neville Landless, a .secret 
sanctuary offered by the Dean : “ There he would have 
been mo.st effectively hidden, and yet he would have been 
at hand ai. a moment's notice to carry out the part he w.is 
designed to play.’* 

I have ventured to write this review in the first person 
because, as a stubborn and prejudiced theorist, T feel that 
the highest tribute I can pay to Mr. Saunders is to admit 
that he has deeply impressed me, and that I am a convert 
to his main theory that the incommunicable idea " was 
Jasper’s ** devotion ” and the unforeseen but inevitable 
re-acting of his deadly work upon himself. A finely in- 
tuitive discovery of a brilliant idea 

J. Cuming Walters. 


A STUDY IN EDUCATION.* 

Mr. Phillpotts, who may perha])s by this time count 
upon the open mind in his readers, offers them in “ Brunei’s 
Tower ** a new exercise. It is the story ol a bright youngster 
from a reformatory school, how he was taught to run 
straight ; and, as one knows nothing about him but wliat 
he does and says in the process, it demands both the open 
mind and a hopeful outlook on human nature. The need 
of both in life itself is probably implied by the fact that 
this hero is no sooner understood and loved by everybody 
than killed in a railway accident. We have the charitable 
moral for our own reward. Moreover, this is so managed by 
an objective treatment that one docs not feel loo painful a 
regret about it ; which is to say that one has been prevented 
by uncertainties from loving him, while learning, with the 
other characters in the book, to understand him. It is, 

■ of course, not popular novel-making. ** Brunei's Tower ** 
* “ Brunei's Tower.*’ By Eden Pliillpotts. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 


may be called an educational study, made agreeable by 
plentiful dry humour, and important by a perspicacious 
play of philosophy. That all its people live, and are 
interesting, miglit go without saying, since the author is 
Eden Pliillpotts. 

But the book is immensely interesting for quite another 
reason, too. Much more than Crawford’s '* Marietta,” 
it makes one enthusiastic about an applied art — ^that of 
the potter. Brunei’s Tower is a Devonshire pottery, and 
Mr. Phillpotts has been at the pains to learn all about 
the art and cunning of one of the oldest luiman industries. 
Xor are there labour troubles. The employers, George 
Easterbrook and Paul Pitts, with an old aunt and a daughter 
of the former, are workpeople themselves ; and, as it is 
art work, and thev arc interested in it much more than in 



P/ioTo hv Uailtiim Ro>c K. Dumint & .So)i, Eden Phillpotto. 

TOf I/If fM 


any fortune to be made, the little pottery runs with a 
charming old-world smoothness. So, for that matter, do 
others in the neiglibourhooil, wluM*e there are quaintly 
limited views of the economic problem. ICasterbrook is 
a just-minded and kindly rationalist without humour ; 
Pitts a Christian with enough. They discuss the case of 
the unknown youngster, Harvey Porter, very divertingly ; 
but it would be of lai le.ss intere.st if it were not made 
fascinating by what goes on in tlie factory. 

The moral problem is the redemption of a rather hard, 
revengeful, deceptious, and self-centered lad, whose best 
traits arc keenness, a sense of gratitude, and a whole- 
hearted admiration of his master. One’s failure to like 
him much is due partly to the fact that these hopeful 
qualities shew, in a dry light, like servility. In spite of 
this, and of many petty aspects of humanity beside, the 
picture of life is curiously pleasant as well as x^rofoundly 
true. Mr. Phillpotts ’s philosophy has broken new and 
very serviceable ground for it, and one cannot too much 
admire the sincerity c£ his thought from first to last. 

Keighley Snowden. 

ADDISON AND THE ENGLISH ESSAY.* 

English critics have never cared much for the study of 
literary forms. Apart from histories of the drama and 

* ** The English Essay and Essayists." By Hugh Walker . 
5s. net. (Dent.) — " Essays of Joseph Addison.*' Edited by 
Sir James George Frazer. 2 vols. 8s. net. (Eversley Series.) 
(Macmillan.) 
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novel, Mr. W. W. Greg's *' Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama" is our one considerable example of such work ; 

a smaller scale there are books like Mr. C. H. Herford's 
Warwick Series, and some academic studies written by 
Americans ; but no attempt has hitherto been made to 
write the whole history of English Literature by tracing 
the development ol the chief literary forms — epic, lyric, 
drama, history, elegy, satire, essay. Mr. Hugh Walker's 
book is to be judged rather as a contribution to literary 
history than as a work of literary criticism. Its purpose 
is not so much to say just and illuminating things about 
essays and essayists as to trace the history of the essay as 
a form. But the essay is quite indefinite in size and shape. 
What is there in common between Addison's essay on the 
lions at the Ilaymarket and Macaulay's essay on Robert 
Montgomery ? (Perhaps more than appears to an incurious 
glance — but let that pass.) One point of resemblance they 
have — they were both published in periodicals, but the 
Spectator vras a single sheet published daily, and the 
Edinburgh Review a considerable volume published quarterly. 
Yet the wwd " essay " is used not only for these, but for 
hundreds of other " litel thyngs in prose," and there 
are other forms (especiall}^ the letter, the sermon, and the 
lecture) which can hardly be distinguished from the cssa3^ 
Addison and Steele, for example, made letters into essays : 
Howell turned essays into letters. Butler’s sermons are 
essays : Johnson’s essays are sermons. Mr. Bradley's 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry are essays : Matthew Arnold’s 
essays are often lectures or addresses. To discriminate all 
these different forms, to show their relations and com- 
binations, to trace the development of each from its first 
whisperhood in Bacon or Feltham or Drydcn to its matur- 
ity in Carlyle or Sir Arthur Helps or Bagehot is enough 
work for a lifetime. 

The first five chapters of Mr. Walker’s book arc an 
attempt to combine history and criticism by tracing the 
development of the essay from its first tentative begiAnings 
to its development in Addison. The last seven chapters 
are almost entirely critical. The writer has abandoned the 
line of development and given himself up to the exposition 
and appraisal of literature and character. The book, there- 
fore, is only partly directed to its real purpose: and this 
part of it is not very successful. When its proper purpose 
is abandoned it becomes more interesting, and approaching 
modem times Mr. Walker writes more and more illuminating 
studies of the essayists until he reaches tlu* period which he 
has made his own — the Victorian age. All this portion of 
the book is excellent in knowledge, clarity and sympathy. 
The depth and breadth of Mr. Walker's reading is known 
to all students of English literature, and no one will open 
this book without learning something or gaining some new 
point of view. It is only a pity that the literary evolution 
of the essay has not been attempted. 

The middle point in the history of the essay is marked by 
the work of Addison and Steele, which Sir James Frazer’s 
selections from Addison's Essays give us the opportunity 
to examine. The form which the essay took in their hands 
was largely determined by circumstances over wliich they 
had no control — the size of the paper, daily publication, 
and the instant need of popularity, and accordingly 
the essential characteristics of their essays are brevity, 
repetition, popularity The writers could never exceed 
or fall far short of the words required to fill the folio sheet ; 
they had to remember that they were to write again to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, if not to the 
last syllable of recorded time ; they were never to bore 
their readers, never to ofiend their prejudices. The Spec- 
tatof essa3rs are a mixture of flattery and quiet reproof 
undisturbed by passion or indignation, though deepening 
sometimes into religious fervour. Ashton's ’* Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne ” is full of horrors, but the 
Spectator has nothing to say to any of them. He gave 
more thought to the welfare of his own soul or the colour 
of a lady's head-dress than to all the agonies of Newgate. 
As he writes in one of the Spectators, anticipating the verdict 
of posterity : 

" 'As lor the {Spectator' s\ speculations, notwithstanding the 


several obsolete words and obscure phrases of the age in which 
he lived, we still understand enough of them to see the diversions 
and characters of the English nation in his time : not but that 
we are to make allowance for the mirth and humour ot the 
author, who has doubtless strained many representations of 
things beyond the truth. For if we interpret his words in their 
literal meaning, wc must supf)b.SG tliat women of the first quality 
used to pass away whole mornings at a fuippet show ; that they 
attested their principles by their patches ; that an audience 
would sit out an evening to hear a dramatical |K!rforinance 
wTitten in a language which they did not understand ; tliat 
chairs and flower-pots were introduced as actors upon the 
British stage ; tliat a promiscuous assembly oC men and women 
were allowed to meet at midnight in mas(iue.s within the i-erge- 
ol the Court. . . .’ " 

Puppet-shows and operas, masquerades and patches, 
these are his subjects — in tenui labor, at tennis non gloria, 
for within the limits prescribed by natural coldness anil 
timid self-esteem Addison achieved some of the most delight- 
ful things in English prose. Sir James Frazer has made an 
excellent selection from them, and the publishers have 
done their part with equal skill. The l*reface lead.s us 
through a dream to the days bcfoie Queen Anne was dead, 
and opening the book we find ourselves again disturtx^d 
about the hooped petticoat or the marriage ot Will 
Honeycomb, or hoping that Sir Roger will not look foolish 
at the Quarter Scissions. 

But how simple it is : 

" Wc were now arrived in Spring Garden, wdiich is exquisitelv 
pleasant at this time of year. When I considered the fragrancy 
oi the walks and bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung upon 
the trees, and the loose tribe of people that walkoil under their 
shades. I could not but look upon the place as a kind oi Mahome- 
tan paradise. Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a littlf* 
coppice by his house in the country, which his chaplain c.illed 
an aviary of nightingales. ‘ You must undcrsland,’ says tlir 
knight, ' there is nothing in the world tliat pleases a man iii lo\ e 
so much as your nightingcilc. Ah, yiv. Sptf tutor ! The iiiaiiv 
moonlight nights that 1 have walked by myself, and thought 
on llic widow by the music of the nightingale ! ' Here he 
fetched a deep sigh, and was falling into a iit of musing, when 
cl mask, who came behind him, gave linn a gentle tap upon the 
shoulder, and asked him if he would drink a bottle of iiie.ul 
with her ^ But the knight, being .startled at so unexpected 
a familiarity, and displeased to be interrupted in his thoughts 
of the widow, told her, ' She was a wanton baggage,' ami hid 
her go about her business. 

" We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton ale and a 
shcc of hung-beef. When vre had done eating ourselves, the 
knight called a waiter to him, and bid him carry the rcmaiiicler 
to the waterman. ... 1 perceived the fellow stared upon him 
at the oddness of the message, and w'as going to be saucy ; upon 
which 1 ratified the knight’s cuinmaiids with a peremptori 
look. 

" As W'e were going out of the garden, mv old friend, thinking 
him.self obliged, as a mcml>er of the quorum, to animadvert 
upon the morals of the place, told the mistress oi the house, 
who sat at the bar, that he should he a better customer to her 
garden if there were more nightingales anil fewer strumpets." 

What essayist would venture to write .so simply and' 
frankly now ? Or what editor would print his work if he 
did ? Two hundred years of writing and printing have 
complicated our ideas without deepening them, and made 
our taste more exacting though not more accurate. 

" More matter with less art " said the Queen. " Less 
matter with more art ” says the essayist. But the reader 
is like Hamlet and mutters " Words, words, words ! " 

A. C. Gutiiki’.lch. 


FATHER HUGH’S POEMS.* 

As a memorial of Monsignor Benson, his admirers wilt 
be glad to possess this little sheaf of poems. They will 
be especially valued by such for their sincerity, and the 
simple self-revelation of a charming personalty. His 
literary fame rests securely on his works of fiction, and 
it matters little if this slender book adds nothing to his 
reputation as a man of lettexs. Monsignor Benson’s verse is 
so unpretentious, that it would be ungracious to complain 
that he has little gift for song. He probably never aspired 
to be a Vaughan, a Herbert or a Crashaw. Novelists 

* " Poems by Robert Hugh Benson." 2s. 6 d. net. (Bums and 
Oates.) 
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before Father Benson have written verse, but it is 
rarely of much account, although there have been 
some notable exceptions in the case of George Mcrcditli, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Belloc, and wc might add 
Mr. Walter de la Mare, though as a poet who has 
written fiction. Anyone who takes up this book Avill 
turn with pleasure to the sympathetic introduction on 
Robert Hugh Benson by a patron of poets — Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell. This preface, which is modestly signed only 
with the initials W. M., is addressed mainly to 
Catholics, who are .told tliat Benson, on entering the 
Church, had given little or no public sign of the mental 
and spiritual development possible in him. Development 
was really a natural characteristic of the man, rather than 
the result of any incubating process of the Church. As 
an Anglican he was already far from undistinguished, and 
he had written one book which is not unworthy of any- 
thing that followed. The mental vigour also displayed 
in his sermons was such as to render him a most acceptable 
recruit to the Roman Catholic community, apart from the 
fact, which wc are told, that he was the first son of an 
English Primate, barring only Toby Matthew, to become 
a Roman Catholic. Monsignor Benson's activities were 
unceasing, and they undoubtedly hastened his end. Mr. 
Meynell gives a list of Benson's occupations, wliich leaves 
one breathless to read, but it also confirms one in the con- 
viction of his sincerity and singleness of purpose. Death 
had no fears for him. On being told by a palmist that he 
would die before fifty, he exclaimed, " What good news * ” 
and his editor adds, with a fine touch, in speaking of 
Benson's death, “ Failure of the heart was the final paradox 
in the history of a man whose heart had never failed him 
before, were a soul to be healed or an uncovenanted 
kindness done ” 


THE TEST OF SIZE.* 

“The Titcin ’’ i.'* really an extraordinary novel. Tt is 
entirely unlike the average English fiction, which, even 
in its most violent and extravagant ])hascs, is too con- 
ventionally' prim and timid to break away from the accepted 
standards and valuations. The average lilnglish novel is 
“ gentlemanly," even when it stalks, with dagger and 
cloak, an Elephant and Castle bravado. But “ The Titan ” 
is something quite different. Whether or no it conforms 
to certain American literary predilections and demands, 
1 do not know, but its mental attitude, its psychology, 
its con.structive principles, and its methods of presentment, 
have no kind of relationship either with the ambitious or 
popular type of English novel. And these differences arc 
quite as conspicuous in the blemishes as in the virtues 
of “ The Titan.” There is, in the first place, the style. 
To my mind, it is an abominable style. It is as crude as 
a raw beef-steak and as garish as a bedizened music-hall 
dancer. It has no kind of delicacy, refinement, or sense 
of selection. It abounds in the most outrageous neologisms 
and slang. It is a classic example of what our forefathers 
would have called the “ rococo ” manner — full of bounce, 
tinsel, and rhodomontadc. It makes no attempt whatever 
to pick and choose its phrases or to pretend to any kind 
of s^andard. All that can be said for it is that it has a 
rude, formless, muscular, enveloping impressiveness which 
is designed to carry you off your feet by sheer boisterous- 
ness. And it is the same with the material. With the 
true American fashion in art, it idealises bulk. It is crowded 
with detail ; it plunges on recklessly, regardless of any- 
thing and anxious to force the reader’s attention by 
bellowing at liim. And its triumph is that it succeeds. 

The story is an imaginary biography of Frank Cawper- 
wood, “ genius of finance, protagonist of great business 
combines, art patron, and light o’ love.” Cawperwood, 
a most unscrupulous ruffian, had been imprisoned in the 
penitentiary at Philadelphia for financial corruption, and 
transfers his Herculean energies to Chicago. Here, by 
The Titan.” By Theodore Dreiser. 6s. (John Lane.) 


“ graft,” bribery, oppression, fraud, chicanery, jobbery 
and brutal egoism, he dominates the whole city by a net- 
work of trusts and monopolies generated out of his in- 
satiable lust for power and money. He is beaten in the 
end by the financial magnates whom he had offended or 
disgraced or whose wives he had seduced. These magnates 
are of the same moral calibre as Cawperwood. ' It is true 
that they employ' civic rights and justice for their artillery, 
but only to gain their own ends and to destroy an upstart 
who is eating into their own exclusive profits. The only 
differentiation that can be drawn between their psychology 
and Cawperwood 's is that the latter is more resourceful 
in his cunning, viciousness and duplicity than they arc. 
The rest of the book is occupied with Cawperwood 's 
philanderings with art and with women. 

The whole point of “ The Titan ” is that it is semi- 
consciously a drastic satire upon American up-to-date 
industrialism, ('awperwood, who controls the destinies 
of millions, who has infinitely greater power, resources and 
autliority than a mediaeval potentate, whose only object 
in life is, as lago says, “ to plume up his will ” and to 
gratify his egoism, is quintesscntially a vulgar, common- 
place, and degenerate figure. Mr. Dreiser may hero- 
worship him (he is more than a little bitten with the 
Nietschcan go.spel) but he cannot exonerate him. It is 
more than a little doubtful vrhethcr he means to do so. 
His own attitude is rather enigmatic. But what is clear 
IS that it is C'awpcrwood as a colossus, as a man “ so big 
as to be beyond the usual standards by which men are 
judged,” that excites his admiration. It is the Elizabethan 
dramatic superman idea revivified, the Tambcrlaine of 
finance ! And it is tins which gives the book its tremendous 
energy, its rough-hewn force and effectiveness, its absorbing 
lieadiness and excitement. You see quite well that it 
kicks art into the gutter, but you read it with as much 
zest as the author wrote it. 

• Harold Massingham. 


THREE GALLOWAY BOOKS. 

Within recent years, Gallowa^', that ancient and beautiful 
portion of the Scottish Lowlands abutting on the Solway 
and looking out towards Cumberland, has come fully and 
happily to its own. Little more than a generation ago it 
was a kind of terra incognita to the stranger within the 
Scottish gate. The advent of the artist and the novelist 
has changed all that. To-day Galloway is a painter's 
paradise Its romance rivals that of the immediate Border 
itself. And the summer tripper is abroad in the land. 
Perhaps no Scottish counties can boast scenery more varied 
than that of the Stewartry, as Kirkcudbright is termed, 
and its neighbour Wigtown (less so, to be sure), which 
together form “ Grey Galloway,” with their wonderful 
concatenation of physical beauty, in stream, seashore, 
gleaming loch, and all the wild glory of the Southern 
Highlands. Sir Archibald Geikie says that “ no scenery 
in the whole of the uplands of the south of Scotland can 
compare for naked and rugged grandeur with the glens of 
the Merrick and Kells hills.” In wealth of history and 
tradition the district is scarcely less distinguished. One 
natural result has been the rise of a literature, racy of the 
soil, and redolent of the quiet, unsophisticated lives of 
tlic people from the “ Brig-End o’ Dumfries to the braes 
o’ Glenapp.” Here and there the country has been touched 
by the magic hand of the Wizard of Abbotsford — in “ Guy 
Mannering,” and “The Bride of Lammermoor,” and per- 
haps “ The Abbot.” It cannot, however, be said that 
Scott “ discovered ” Cralloway. He was probably never 
in the locality in his life. The real “ discoverer,” alas, 
left us but lately, and is asleep for ever in the midst of hi*, 
own proud and haunted land ! It was his facile, sprightly 
pen which, two-and-twenty years since, lifted Galloway 
out of its obscurity into an honoured niche among the 
world’s literary shrines. Nor ^all grateful Galwegians 
soon forget either him or his work. 
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Strictly speakinp, it is religion tliat has had most to do 
with the prrey nkl province. Here Christianity was pro- 
claimed for tiio first time in a land destined to be famous 
for faith and ])iety. When St. Xinian’s “ Candida Casa ” 
was set up on tlic \Miithorn shore, in ^07. it was the fore- 
runner of a succession of noble foundations, not only in 
Ciallowaj'. but throughout the realm. Eight hundred 
years separated the establishment of mo.st of these from 
Ninian’.s white teinidc. The UcTtion was only slowly 
developing through all those dark unwritten periods, and 
not till the time of David I. did religion begin to assert 
itself. There is no finer epoch in Scottish history than 
when the "sair sanct ” sat upon the throne. David’s 
regime was brimful of years of religious activity- - -in the 
rise of monastic institutions everywhere, and by a spirit 
of earnest-mindedness which thrust its roots deep into the 
life of the people. Xot a few influential families collaborated 
with the king in his beneficent enterprises. A princely 
coadjutor was Fergus, Lord of lialloway, to whose rare 
munificence most ol the religious houses in his own domain 
w'ere due— Whithorn, in the verj' centre of his earldom ; 
Soulseat, on his western borders ; Tongueland, on his 
eastern, and ^one can hardly doubt) the great Abbey of 
Dundrennan, six miles from the town of Kirkcudbright. 
Of all these, except Dundrennan, tlie remains are now 
scanty enough. War and the vandalism of the Reforma- 
tion have wrought havoc only too well. Dundrennan's 
fate was more fortunate. It is one of the best-preserved 
of the Lowland monasteries, and we may piece its story 
together, if not completely, still with some degree of satis- 
faction that so much has been left to tell and to recall of 
the great days dead and unretuming. 

This has been done with admirable skill and effect by 
the minister ol the parish where Dundrennan lies.i The 
little volume contains all that practically can be said about 
the rum beneath whose shadow the author’s scholarly life 
is spent. Dundrennan was a Cistercian creation,* reared 
on a site chosen, like all those early religious houses, by 
careful forethought, in a sweet and fertile valley opening 
out to the Solway, and watered by a never-failing bum. 
Its poetic name is derived from Dun Drcnnain, the ” Hill of 
Thoms” near by. The abbey dates from 1142, and Mr. 
Christie furnishes an account of the Abbots so far as known, 
till the suppression of the edifice at the Kc formation. A 
careful and intelligent survey of the rums, wdth a description 
of their many monumental relics, give interest and value 
to what are exceedingly well-written and occasionally 
fascinating pages. It was to Dundrennan, be it recalled, 
that Mary, Queen of Scots, fled after her broken-hearted 
defeat at Langside. The monks would have died for her, 
if need be. They sheltered her, during those last hours 
on Scottish soil, within the beautiful fane itself, we should 
suppose, although another investigator incl1nc^ to the viewr 
that a mere private lodging in the vicinity ■welcomed the 
hapless fugitive. Mr. Huyshe, wdio know's his (rallowray 
through and through, lias Tiven Ub a pleastiiit anti readable 
essay.* He spent a year of resee. ch on the spot, and his 
chapters are replete with historical data of the Saints and 
Lords and Sea-Kings of the S*)uth who did much- to 
consolidate its earlier civilisation, and lay the loundatioiis 
of a Scotland which was to be. GalUnvay, alwivc all, is a 
land flowered with martyrs' graves. Xo district of Scot- 
land figures more prominently in the struggle for religious 
liberty, and ncvci has the story been better told than here.-"* 
Mr. Morton, who i.*^ a solicitor in X'ewton-Stewart, and 
accustomed to examine evidence, has gone minutel3^ into 
numerous que.stions affecting the credibility of Covenantiiig 
incidents, especially that of the Women ]Martyrs of Wig- 
town. In every case it is impossible not to approve his 
judgment. His criticism of the Wigtown episode is entirely 
satisfactory, and the details given arc of priceless value. 

iU* ■' The AblHiy of Dundrennan.” By Alexander H. Christie, 
B.D. 3s. 6d. (Dalbeattie: Fraser.) 

■ " Grey Galloway : Its Lords and its Saints." By Went- 
worth Hayshe. 75. 6d. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

* ” Galloway and the Covenanters.” By Alex. S. Morton. 
7b fid. (Pai'iey : Gardner.) 


Indeed, this — its first-hand references — ^is a conspicuous 
merit of the book, as are also the numerous tombstone 
inscriptions with which it abounds. I have tested several 
of these and find them careful copies of the originals. For 
all w’ho love Galloway and the story of its sturdy, true sons 
and daughters in days gone by, this is a work to treasure, 
and to be taken from the shelf over and over again. It 
should be the most widely-read and acceptable book of its 
kind for years to come. 

W. Jv CttOCKKTT. 


WITH THE TSARS HOSTS*. 

CircunLstances have left their mark clearly upon these 
” field notes ” in which Mr. Stanley' Washburn describes 
his experiences with the Rus.sian armies. 'J'he shadow* 
of the censorship looms over everything that Mr. Wash- 
burn has been permitted to see or say, and the evident 
traces of haste wliich are to be marked here and there 
remind us that in these days even so august a journal as 
The Times cannot allow its special correspondents to spend 
overmuch time upon the elaboration of their dispatches. 
But the book has all the good qualities of its defects. 

It IS written in a good, straightforw'ard style, and the 
many vivid descriptions of all the heroic and ghastly epi- 
sodes that go to make up modern warfare show unmistak- 
able signs of having been recorded while the impressions 
were fresh upon the author's mind. Not, indeed, that 
they are just slap-dash generalisations. Mr. Washburn 
is an old campaigner with the Tsar's hosts, and there 
are few tilings of better augury for the Allies than the 
contrast which he draws more than once between the 
Russia of the Russo-Japanese War and the Rus.sia of 
to-day. Disunion, repression anil assassination have given 
place to a national single-mindedne.ss which has prompted 
every Russian to bear his share of the common burden, and 
Mr. Washburn proclaims in unequivocal terms that a new 
Russia stands revealed, ” a country alert and rcJidy to 
take its place among the progressive nations of the wwld.” 

The most interesting, as being, perhaps, the least well- 
known, thing that Mr. Washburn brings out is the import- 
ance of the Russian campaign in (ialicia. He very justly 
contradicts the false popular impression that the Austro- 
Hungarian armies arc little more than undisciplined hordes, 
and he goes on to show how*, in spite of the enormous 
advantages conferred upon the enemy by a vastly superior 
railway system, the Kussiaiis succeeded after six weeks 
of campaigning in gaining complete control ” of the whole 
of Galicia, up to a line running from the Carpathians on 
the south, through lYzcmysl and along the River San 
to the important town of Yaroslav.” This achievement is 
well w’ortliy of all the praise wdiich Mr. Washburn bestows 
upon it, and may prove, in the long run, to have been one 
of the decisive factors in the whole campaign. 

If, as he seems to hint, Mr. Washburn is going to produce 
eventually a more fully-considererl bor)k, we shall expect 
much from it. In the meantime these " field notes ” 
arc of great value and interest, and arc helped out by a 
number of excellent illustrations. 


THE RED TERROR t 

There were in France twii reigns of Terror : the first one, 
the Red 1 error, lasted for twelve months, from the summer 
1 7^.3 Ifi® corresponding season of the following year ; 
the second, the While Terror, took place in 1813 after the 
restoration of the Bourbons. M. Fleischmanii’s book is 
devoted to the Red 'J error. 'I'liose months of the I'error 
■w'ere— to quote from Mr. Belloc’s ” French Revolution ” — 
** months of martial law ; and the Terror was simply 
martial law in action — a method of enforcing the military 

• ” Field Notes from the Russian Front.” By Stanley 
Washburn. 6s. net. (Melrose.) 

t ** Behind the Scenes in the Terror.” By Hector Flcisch- 
mann. X2s. fid. net. (Greening & Co.) 
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Robespierre. 

Fri'in “ 111 liiiui iht- Scr r ” (St:inlp> I'ai 


• U'fenco of tJic* country and of ]ninisliinj' all those who 
interfered with il or were Mij)j)osecl by the ( omniittce to 
interfere with it ” Manv historians hold that the principal 
person responsible ior the awful deeds of that terrible time 
was Robespierrt 'J'hat vii'w is deiioiiriced as cahnninons 
bv Mr. Belloc in liis valuable and fascinating: " J-ife 
of Robespierre,” a denouncement which is echoed by 
M. Fleischmann whose opinion is that ” a preat life has been 
blasphemously calumniated." I’l'obably that great mihtary 
organiser, Carnot, must be held chiefly answerable for the 
misdeeds of the Committee of Public Safety, although he can- 
not be held to be solely res])onsiblc. Kobespicrre's influence 
in the Committee was much less than has been generally 
considered to be the case. The massacres of September 
1792, often confused with them, have no connection with 
the atrocities committed during the T error. Their instigator 
was Marat. 

The sources of this very interesting work are the 
mass of pamphlets — the product of the moineni — giving 
details about prison life, the talk of the prisoners, the last 
hours of the condemned." Some of them are described 
as " bibliographical rarcties to-day.” 'I'o these are to 
be added the memoirs of the period 

A considerable portion of the book deals with the subject 
of Pri.sons and Pri.soncrs.*' and the interest of this section 
is increased by the length of the excerpts from the pamph- 
lets. Then we have " Some Notes on Maximilieii De 
Robcf.picrrc," followed by an account of the origin of 
the " Marseillaise," " The Tragedy of the People’s Friend " 
(Marat), and other articles. Tlic whole forms a senr^ of 
attractive pictures of the French Kc volution which will 
strongly appeal to that wrell-calcretl-for individual, the 
general reader, for whom the w'ork is cliielly intended. 

There arc here and there a few slips wdiicli call fur cor- 
rection. On page 113 Robespierre is dcscruicvl, when 
twenty-seven years old, as ” a youth ” — rather an elderly 
youth at that age ! At the time of Ins mother's death, 111 
1764, Robespierre w'a.s six not nine years old. The Museum 
in front of the School of Medicine in Paris sliould surely 
be the Dupuytren, not the Dnpuybren, Museum. Marat 
was murdered on July 13th, 1793, and yet we are 


gravely informed that he reappeared on Tuesday, 
July 23rd. For July read April. On page 235 we 
are told that Charlotte Corday's complexion had the 
" tran.sparency " of milk. These errors should probably 
be laid at the door of the translator. S.B. 


THREE SOUTH AFRICAN BOOKS.* 

Few men have had more to do with the moulding 
of the new South Africa than Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 
An ardent .supporter of Rhodes, he organised the 
Reform Committee in 1895, ^ prominent 

part in the rebellion against the Kruger regime which 
ended in the abortive Jameson Raid. After the Boer 
M'ar, when the first Transvaal Parliament was being 
elected under a British Constitution, he defeated 
(icncral Botha at llic poll in I’rctona, and was returned 
for that constituency, lie was a delegate to the 
National Convention that drafted the Constitution of 
the Union as it is to-da5\ In the early prospecting 
days he published “ The Out-span," w'hicli made an 
appeal to Soi th Africans equalled only by Olive 
Schreiner's " Story of an African Farm." Later 
came " The Tran.svaal from Witliin," and then tliat 
best of all dog stories, " Jock of the Bushveld." 

When the present war broke out, and General 
Botha undertook the defence of the Union against 
I’russian aggre.ssion from without and Prussian 
plotting Within, his old opponent, whose health did 
not ])ermit of his taking the ticid beside him, took 
to the platform. He delivered over twenty lectures 
on *' The Origin, Causes and Objects of the War," 
in various parts of South Africa. These have been 
collected and compre-ssed into some three hours’ 
reading, and published by Maskew .Miller, of Cape Towm, 
under the original title. The wTiter of this digest of 
twenty lectures cxjdciins that the case is put in kinder- 
garten simplicity, for he was addressing young people who 
were interestetl in w'orld-])roblems for the first time, and 
oldei jicoplc to some extent out of touch with European 
questions Tlu.s simplicity is refreshing, and will be wel- 
comed in other parts of the British Dominions as it has 
been 111 South Africa. 

It is impo.ssiblc in a short review to give a fair idea of 
the scope of this short book. I should like to give passages 
from every page. I’rofcssor von Trcitschke is largely 
quoted. Here is a sample : 

*' Kver'" Statu reserves to itself the right of judging as to the 
extent of its Treaty obligations." 

" A mm loses power when he pities '' 

” Wlrit," he asks " is more harmful than vice ? IVactical 
syinpatliy with the weak.” 

I condemn Clinstianity, ami confront it with the most 
terrible arcus itions an acruser has ever had in his mouth. To 
mv rand it is the greatest ol all conceivable corruptions. 1 call 
Cliristruiity the one grc.it curse, the one cnormou.s .and inner- 
most perversion, the one great instructive revenge, for which 
no means arc loo veiioiiious. loo underhand, too underground 
ami too petty. 1 call it Hie. one immortal blemish of mankind." 

General von Boelm is quoted. This liighly-placod per- 
sonage says that such things as the wholesale murder of 
unarmed people, including children, and the outraging of 
women, are the ” soldiers' rew'ard ” Bornli.irdi and other 
distinguished German writers are relerrcd to as well. 

An inlere.sting passage is that affecting America (page 45). 
It reminds us of the warnings about Germany’s 

designs on Brazil, t Germany thought the only defender 
of the .Monroe doctrine was the Anieric.in fleet. Germany's 
chance came when thi.s fleet was engaged wdih the Spanish 
Navy. 

" But the British fleet wms there also, and the German admiral 
w'aiitcJ to know what the Britisii fleet w»ould do bcloru he took 

• "Thu Dngm. Ciusi's ami 0 ]>jccts of the War." Bj- Sir 
Perry Fitzpatrick, is. brl net. (Cape Towrn, Maskew Miller. 
London- Sinipkin, Marsh ill. 2.s. hd. net.) — "The Hun m 

Our HiatcrLmd. By J. K. O'Connor, is. 6d. post free. 

" Klemcntary Course of South .African History to 1820." By 
Marie Hartill. (Cape Town : Maskew Miller') ^ 
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chances. They watched the boat put off from the German 
flagship to the' British flagship, the three fleets watching in dead 
silence. They all knew that everything depended upon the 
British admiral’s attitude. ’ What will the British fleet do,' 
inquired the German admiral. * if we attack the American fleet ? ’ 
Tiie answer was : ‘ 1 am not instructed to answer hypothetical 
questions, but the American admiral knows ' ; and as the Ger- 
man boat returned with the answer the British fleet silently and 
slowly swing round facing a common enemy." 

Sir Percy gives us a glimpse into the sitting of the National 
Convention, and we learn that the strongest argument for 
Union, used by a great Dutch leader (was it Botha ?) was 
the presence of the Germans on their borders, in South- 
West Africa, which was called their “ jumping-off ground." 
He is. perhaps, clearest of all when dealing with ^e intri- 
cacies of diplomacy during the three weeks preceding the 
4th of last August. The impression is so vivid that one is 
inclined to ask. with a little girl who listened while the part 
was read — and with Mr. Courtney — " Why don’t we keep 
these ambassadors at home ? " 

** The Hun in Our Hinterland," by J. K. O’Connor, can 
be read through in an hour, and the large type in which it 
is printed makes that hour easy. But most readers will 
think along Mr. O'Connor’s lines for some hours to follow. 
The writer tells us that he travelled over a great part of 
German South-West Africa, before the war, as an agri- 
cultural journalist, but actually with the object of ascertain- 
ing the truth or otherwise of rumours to the effect that a 
certain section of the Afrikander people was prepared to 
render assistance to the German troops in the case of war. 
on the understanding that Germany would guarantee the 
independence of certain portions of the Union. Every 
page is crammed with interesting information, and no one 
who wishes to know the gigantic task to which General 
Botha has put his hand should be without it. German 
South-West Africa is literally a chain of military stations. 
It has a trained European force of 10.000 men. with a 
" civil population " of only an equal number, tlirqe-fifths 
of which belong to the military reserve 1 In addition, there 
are three divisions of trained Natives. Mr. O’Connor’s 
suspicions were more than confirmed, as the late South 
African rebellion proved. When the present war is over 
it will be found that South Africa deserves well of the 
Empire. 

A third book comes from Maskew Miller — " Elementary 
Course on South African History, to 1820." This has some 
distinctive features— one being that it shows the bearing 
of the histories of European countries on that of South 
Africa. The book is well illustrated, and should be a 
useful addition to school equipment. It is compiled by 
Miss Marie Hartill, of the Girls’ High School. Rondebosch. 

William Blank. 


SWINBURNE.* 

" Swinburne ; A Critical Study ’’ is an appreciation in 
which, while pronouncing no novel or definitive judgment 
on the great poet's prosody and philosophy, Mr. T. Earle 
Welby contrives to say much that is at once sound tind 
suggestive on these two subjects. Unfortunately, however. 
Mr. Welby. whom wc take to be a young man. is not content 
to worship Swinburne this side of idolatry. He insists on 
being a whole-hogger, and is vehement in proclaiming that 
the work done by the poet in the last twenty years of his 
life shows no declension from that done in his prime. This 
i6 a contention which those of us who are middle-aged 
must most resolutely and most confidently scout. We 
who watched with disappointment and dismay the succes- 
sive publication of " Marino Faliero," of the third series 
of " Poems and Ballads," of " Locrinc," of " Rosamund. 
Queen of the Lombards." of " Astrophel." of "The Tale 
of Balen,"'and of " A Channel Passage." must regretfully 
maintain that if Swinburne had died in 1883 fame to-day 
would stand far higher than it actually stands. All Swin- 
burne’s great things, whether in prose or verse, were 

* " Swinbume : A Critical Study." By T. Earle Welby* 
4S. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


written between 1865 and 1882. To this period belong 
" Atalanta in Calydon," the first two series of " Poems and 
Ballads," "Songs before Sunrise," and "Tristram of 
Lyonesse." to say nothing of the great trilogy of " Chaste- 
lard," " Bothwell." and " Mary Stuart.” These, too, are 
the years in which Swinburne produced his finest critical 
work— his magnificent " Study of Shakespeare," the essay 
on Chapman which branches out into that eloquent defence 
of Browning’s alleged obscurity, the masterly studies of 
Ford and Webster, and the generous tributes to the genius 
of such contemporary poets as Rossetti. Morris, and 
Matthew Arnold. True, it is a dismal thought that Swin- 
burne’s muse was practically sterile for the last twenty 
years of his life. But who that impartially compares the 
later with the earlier work can doubt the fact ? Three or 
four unreadable plays, a few patriotic verses conceived 
in a lofty vein, and endless dithyrambs on babies, on the 
sea. and on books and their authors, sum up Swinburne’s 
contributions to poetry from 1883 till he ceased to write 
it in 1904. 

Quaintly enough, Mr. Welby himself implicitly admits 
the inferiority of the Post-Tristram work by devoting to it 
thirty-four pages only, as compared with one hundred 
and four which he requires for an examination of the 
poems and prose published between 1862 and 1882. Apart 
from this tendency towards magnifying unduly the poet’s 
later work, the author of this critical study comes fairly 
to grips with his subject. Speaking, for instance, of Swin- 
burne's criticism, he says very truly that while the extrava- 
gances for the most part arc on the surface, the bare 
judgment, conveyed often enough in some hyperbolical 
phrase and almost always \vith great emphasis, is practically 
unerring. Again, he points out that Swinburne's imagery, 
often very beautiful, sometimes magnificent, is yet extra- 
ordinarily narrow m range, being almost wholly made up 
of abstract natural symbols, winds and waves, fire, light, 
stars. Finally, discussing the author of " Poems and 
Ballads " as a creative artist, he sums up in the following 
balanced fashion ; 

" The poet who went back with unrivalled success to the 
Greeks, and in going back discovered there those really romantic 
qualities in tlie Greek genius which a natural but rather excessive 
emphasis on its classical qualities had obscured ; who, in some 
of his nature poems, entered with perfect sympathy into some- 
thing much more primitive than the classical or the modern 
feeling for nature ; who wrote in ' Tristram of Lyonesse ’ by 
far the greatest of Arthurian poems, and in such a piece as 
' Laus Veneris ’ recaptured more of the mediaeval spirit than 
any contemporary save William Morris; and who, as Guy de 
Maupassant said of him, was also * un des plus raffinis et dcs 
plus subtils parmi les explorateurs de manies et de sensations 
qui forment les ccoles modernes,' must have been a writer of 
very exceptional breadth and phancy of intellect." 

By the way, in the chapter that deals with " Personal 
Characteristics ’’ of the great poet, Mr. Welby might have 
added that Swinburne, like the late Marquis of Salisbury 
and like Mr. Gladstone, never took to smoking. He 
detested the habit, and would never be in the company 
of smokers. He might also note that Browning — in 
**Childc Rowland’" — "recaptured the mediaeval spirit” 
quite as successfully as either Morris or Swinburne. 

Lewis Bettany. 


THE SOULS OF LONELY PLACES.* 

When, a week or two ago, Mr. Scully’s book was announced 
in one of the dailies under the heading " Books of To-Day " 
it was fondly hoped — ^though from its title hardly to be 
expected — that it might turn out to be the eagerly looked- 
for third series of his " Reminiscences of a South African 
Pioneer." The first work bearing that title appeared two 
years ago, followed some months later by its successor, 
" Further Reminiscences, etc.," in the preface to which 
we were promised a third instalment, which was to deal 
with " the war, the settlement, and the birth of the Union." 
To those acquainted with Mr. Scully’s books, such an 

• " Lodges in the Wilderness." By W. C. Scully. 5 s. net. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
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announccinent must have been received with intense 
satisfaction and impatient expectancy. Jt may be that 
a reader here and there wull be more or less conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment— though perhaps that is rather 
too harsh a term to use — that his hope lias not been realised, 
though he will doubtless be quite ready to admit that no 
phase of South African life touched npcui by Mr. Scully can 
possibly be devoid of interest. Mr. Scully is in essence a 
poet, and his descriptions of Nature in her various moods, 

though wanting the accompli.sliment of verse,’* prove him 
to be such. He is no mere observer of natural phenomena ; 
the very soul of Ihc wilderness has gone into his being and 
inspired him. 

At the time of his journeys into the wilderness — under 
which name is to be understood the Great Bu.shmaii Desert 
— ^the author held the ap]iointmcnt ol special magistrate 
for the northern border of the Cape Colony, an olfice of 
which he was the Iasi incumbent, and which, we are not 
surprised to learn, has .since lapsed With one exception, 
when he penetrated into the* Bictcrsveld to investigate the 
case of an alleged Hogging of a native, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discover the object of his wanderings into those 
arid regions except the search for sport 

The 13 u.shman Desert is of vast extent, including witliin 
its limits upwards of 50,000 square miles. Jt is little 
known. 

" A few nomads — some of liurofiean and some of mixed 
descent— hang on its fringe. Hen* and then; eplicmcral mat- 
house villages, whose dwellers arc* dependent on the sparse and 
uncertain bounty of the sky, will, perhaps, be found for a season. 
But when the greedy sun has reclaimed llie last drop of moisture 
from shallow * pan ’ or sand-choked rock-saucer, the mat-houses 
are folded up and, like th.' Arabs, these dwellers steal silently 
away from the blighting visage of the Thirst King. But the 
greater portion ot Biishmanland may be ranked among the mobt 
complete solitudcb of the earth. I'he lion, the rhinoceros, and, 
in f^t, most of the larger indigenous fauna have disappeared 
from it — ^wilh the ciutoclitlionous ])igmy human inhabitants ; 
nevertheless it is a region full of varied and distinctive interest 
The landscape consists cither of vast plains, mirage-haunted 
and as level as the sea — and mountain ranges — ^usually mere 
piles of naked rock, or immense sand-dunes, mas.spd and con- 
voluted. The latter often clnngc' form and occasionally their 
location under stress ot violent winds winch sweep down from 
the torrid north " 

The invariablt* cumpaiiioii of Mr. Scully in his adveiitur- 
ings was a delightful Boer farmer, Andries Ksterhuizen, 
whose character i.s admirably jiortrayed by the autlior. 

Some of their wanderings were attended with considerable 
trials to man and beast, especially Ui the latter, who in 
some of the trips into the waterless intenoi were deprived 
of the mcan.s of allaying their thirst The water for the 
men had to be carried in the wagons, but none was available 
for the oxen. The effect on these poor creatures is well 
described wdieii on one occasion the voyager^ arrived 
at their first camp, some clays’ distance from the place 
of their setting out. 

'* The sun was high when the yokes dropped once more. 
The unhappy oxen, now very I hirst v, wanderecl about emitting 
low moans of distrcs.s Tlicir fundamental instincts told them 
that no water was near ; their inherited faith m I lie wisdom 
and power of man had, hnwever, given them the thought 
that relief might be provided. SiicldonJy, however, jinmordial 
instinct gainecl ascendaiic\ : their minds were made iqj. They 
paced, lowing, to the trail ; then advanced along it at a trot. 
Soon the trot altered to a wild gallop. I'o-inorrow , Ix'forc noon, 
they -.vould charge down on Ganioep — and woe to man or beast 
obstructing their course. Rcd-cved, and with blackened tongues 
extended horn roaring, tortured throats, they would fling them- 
selves into the pool and drink their fill. At Ganioep they would 
remain for four restful davs ; then they would he brought back 
to our camp by l*ict Nooiia and his nephew.'* 

The above is a capital specimen of IVIr. Scully’s des- 
criptive powers. He is equally good at character-drawing, 
and no less so in his rcllectivc and meditative moods, 
wherein his poetic temperament is revealed. His humour 
also is of choice quality. 

The book cannot fail to keep up the reader's interest 
from beginning to end, yet, perhaps, though it may 
appear somewhat ungrateful to say so, it does not quite 
reach the level of the works to which reference has been 
made. We hope it will not be long before Mr. Scully fulfils 


the promise, made in 1913. to continue his reminiscences 
of which these arc of anterior date. 

A few errors have been overlooked in the proof-reading. 
On page 114, “husband's" should be “uncle’s"; on 
page 132 a note of interrogation is incorrectly used for 
one of exclamation ; on page 110 " inconi nently ** should 
read “ incontinently ’’ ; and (page 187) " mis.sing *’ should 
undoubtedly be “ mission.*’ To call attention to these 
slips will probably be looked upon as pedantry ; but is it ? 

S. Butti-rwokth. 


flovel flotes. 

THE GREAT AGE. By J. C. Snaith. os (Hutchinson.) 

It is quite refreshing in these day.s of jisychological 
novels by ultra-introspective writers to find a story which 
is almost w'holly dependent upon a skilful plot and exciting 
incident. Mr. Snaith has drawn upon ample and splendid 
resources. 'J'he " Great Age ’’ is the age of Elizabeth, 
and we find not only the Oucen and her leading councillors 
in these pages, but, above all, William Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare becomes involved 111 a highly dangerous affair 
of high treason. Gervasc Hcriot, condemned to death by 
a miscarriage of justice, is enabled to escape from Notting- 
ham Castle by Mistress Anne, daughter of the Constable, 
Sir John Feversham. The two lovers have the most 
perilous and hairbreadth escajics, and finally, on reaching 
Oxford, arc befriended by Shakespeare and attached 
by him to the Lord Chamberlain’s company of actors. 
In the meantime Sir John has gone to the Queen to an- 
nounce the esccipe of Ileriot, and is condemned to death 
by her It is princiiially Shakespeare’s wit and courage 
which finally unravel the tangle. 'The Queen is highly 
pleascch with the new comedy “ As You Like It," and is 
much touched by the acting of Anne as J<o.salind. Shakes- 
peare seizes the occasion to explain all to Elizabeth, and 
though at first he is likely to pay the penalty for inter- 
fering m treasonable affairs, everything comes right in the 
end, and justice and love triumph in the good old-fashioned 
style. On one or two points Mr. Snaith’s reading of 
Queen Elizabeth's attainments and character is, perhaps, 
rather unorlhodox, and his Elizabethan language has its 
modern additions, but tlicbc are, after all, minor matters 
in a story w'hich depends, and successfully depends, upon 
its “ go " and vitality. 

THE ONE OUTSIDE. By Mar>' Fitzpatrick (Mrs. Sullivan). 

3s. 6d. (Maunscl & Co.) 

Messrs. Mciiinsel have done the one thing 'which those 
acquainted with social conditions 111 the Irish capital 
would have .said could not be done. They are Irish pub- 
hsliers who count with the greater world ol London, and 
they have given a chance to the Irish or the Anglo-Irish 
literature. A publisher who is also .something of a lilcrai*}'’ 
man himself, is not always the one sure of success ; but 
to the poet who controls the destinies of Maunscl & Co., 
there is added a bit of Nortli of Ireland business shrewdness 
which lias set Maunsel & Co. on its business legs. It is 
to be placed to the credit of this young Irish firm of pub- 
lishers that it has published nothing unworthy, nothing 
without its real value and significance, while it has achieved 
some remarkable triumphs, as when it discovered Mr. James 
Stephens. Its newest Irish idyllist conics to her work 
'with a fresh eve — fresh because of man}' years’ residence 
in England. To conic back — as the present revie’wer well 
knows — i.s to come back to sharp, keen impressions of the 
people and the country, so startlingly vivid that it seems 
a thousand pities one can only come back once, or twice, 
after long absence. These arc freshly conceived, simply 
told stories of the Iri.sh peasantry, stories of large issues, 
of tragedies of love and duty, without sordidiiess, pitiful, 
always 'with a sense of beauty. Mrs. Sullivan knows 
just how the bogs look in all aspects of them, and knows 
how to make them a background for the solitary human 
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iifriire around wliich the other persons 01 her story are 
grouped. She knows the haunted Irish fields : 

" Little cow-boy what liave you heard 
Up on the fsury rath's green mound ? 

Only the plaintive yellow bird 
Pipmg to sultry fields around." 

These are verv touching tragedies of ** The One Outside '* , 
The Little Sister " ; " The Mistress of the Hill Farm " . 
" As a Man is Able " ; and they have the note of real 
tragedy, its incvitableness, the helplessness of the men and 
women whose fate was wTitten long ago and before they 
were born. The Irish peasant’s fatalism is between the 
pages of tliis book, as much of its atmosphere and its life 
as the wind over the bog, or the smell of the turf-smoke. 
It is not a melancholy book, though it is a plaintive one ; 
and it will appeal to those who demand something ol 
literature in their reading. 


BROTHER-IN-LAW TO POTTS. By Parry Truscott. 6s. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

The strength of Mrs. Parry Truscott’s latest book, as 
with all her earlier ones, lies in its simple realism. She 
takes an ordinary, middle-class man for her hero, and 
working out his character with subtlest skill and under- 
standing, places him among ordinary surroundings in 
somewhat extraordinary circumstances. Loving a girl 
whose name he does not know and who seems to him to 
live in a world above his own, he rescues another girl from 
drowning, and finds her on his hands — a poor, helpless 
pretty little creature, scarcely more than a child, with no 
friends to go to and no one but himself to help her. Being 
unselfish and exceptionally generous, he willingly shoulders 
the responsibility, and the girl grows to regard him with 
adoring worship. The result of this strange complication, 
so consistent with the man's character, and in itself so 
natural, forms the chief theme of the story. The author's 
knowledge of human nature and her consciousness of the 
value of the " little things," makes the novel intensely real 
and interesting from first to last. It is a book that grips. 


T HE FULL PRICE. Bv Laclv Charnuood. 6s. (Smith. 

Elder.) 

The Roger of this delightful novel-— not unworthy to 
stand beside that other unselfish lover, the Roger in “ Wives 
and Daughters " — is, we learn incidentally, an admirer of 
the more perdurable elements in I.eighton’s work, and read- 
ing this, involuntarily there arose the thought that this 
fine simple love-story, with its noble outlook and chosen 
use of arts, limiting convention, had a certain kinship with 
some strong, decorative Leighton in which the people pour- 
trayed were at one. actual and typical, it is not, like 
" John Christopher ” or ' Sinister Street," an attempt to 
throw upon a huge canvas a sense of the complexities, 
confusions and ircjnies which, to a soul in process of develop- 
ment, the human pageant often presents. On the contrary, 
despite its humour and its brilliance, it has the satisfying 
effect of some justly balanced cycle in a classic triptych, 
definite in outline even when subtle in perception. Assured- 
ly the study of Lord Shelton, the central figure, is poignantly 
subtle and. since lie is no mru'e pu])p(a of the author’s hand, 
is intuitively lifelike on on*^ point which was probably far 
from her intention, inasmuch as his eloquent, but sophistical, 
speech against Woman-suffrage, assuming premisses to many 
inadmissible, vras characteristic of hi.s convenient tendency 
unconscionably to concentrate his vision always and only 
on what seemed to converge favourably upon his own 
aims and ideals. Margaret is an endearing creation, l^dy 
Charnwood knows her ow'n world and writes of it with the 
sure and delicate touch of one who handles familiar details ; 
and the uplifting beauty of love which, whether fulfilled or 
not, is, as Roger truly says " beyond the region where 
Jesip demands fulfilment," is only enhanced by the common 
sense wliich recognises that in that world, as in every other, 
it must pay " the full price." 


HIS ROYAL HAPPINESS* By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Some years ago, when the present reviewer was on his 
way to visit President Roosevelt at the White House, 
the newspaper hills in Washington announced, in all the 
glory of capital letters, "Ted’s daughter dines with Ed." 
On the previous day that young lady, who was on her 
honeymoon, if I remember rightly, had been invited to 
meet King Edward at dinner. Mrs. Cotes rises to a more 
daring theme in this delightful novel. Her heroine not 
only dines with Prince Alfred, but marries him. Prince 
Alfred, when the story opens, is at Oxford. His rooms 
in Longwall Street overlook Magdalen. He then visits 
America, and meets this charming daughter of the States ; 
after which, the marriage is merely a question of time and 
method. Mrs. Cotes has managed to preserve enough of 
the probabilities to give her romance a foothold on the 
solid earth. The convenient accident which removes 
ITince Alfred’s relatives and raises him to the throne on 
the very day on which he and Miss Hilary Lanchester had 
been secretly married across the Atlantic, is legitimate 
business for a novelist. No one will quarrel with the 
authoress over this dramatic stroke, especially as the 
rest of the story is perfectly natural. That is, as far as 
the characters and conversation go. It would require an 
expert in etiquette to determine whether Mrs. Cotes is 
right in all her royal details. But that is in itself a detail ; 
the story is rapid and entertaining, and the hero is a real 
hero of romance, although he is a king. 


Zbc Bookman's Xlable. 

THE AMBER ARMY^ and other Poems* Bv William Talbot 
.\llison. 3s. 6d. (Toronto : William Bngg.s.) 

Mr. W. T. Allison, who is known to many of us in this 
country through divers Canadian antbologics, is one of 
the most authentic of living Canadian poets. The charm 
of his verse lies in the wise quietness of it.s outlook. He 
finds inspiration in the everyday life of the world and the 
common experiences of the human heart. In his love of 
nature and natural scenery, in liis reflective moods, his 
homely humanity and clear simplicity of utterance, he 
has certain pleasant affinities with Wordsworth. The 
cry of the wind in the night, the rain on the window in a 
May evening, the calm and fragrance of summer darkness, 
the wan cheerlcssness of winter mornings, the pathos ot 
sunset and the fall of the leal — ^tbese and the passing 
pageantry of earth and sk\' lliroiighout the year, find 
in him a sensitive interpreter of their beauty and their 
mystery. There is a pensive sense of the mortality of 
human things in the lines " To a Mummy in Victoria 
College " ; and a hint of disillusion in " The Cry of the 
Romanticist " : 

" For in this night of time no more 1 find 
The fluted dreams, unpenshing and high. 

The ringing temjier of the ancient mind. 

Glory IS gone, while Love, a wasted thing. 

Looks from dim windows on the passers-by, 

And Love, alas ! has lost the heart to sing." 

But these are only occasional notes ; the prevailing spirit 
of the book is a spirit that responds quickly to the joy 
of life, the loveliness of the world, and holds by a restful 
faith in an ultimate good, even though 

" Along the great white roads of Time . . . 

Life’s caravans arc blown to dust." 

In these unquiet days especially, there is refreshment and 
healing in the grace and thoughtful sincerity of such verse 
as Mr. Allison’s. 

THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA, FROM EAST TO WEST. 
By Cherry Kearton and James Barnes. 21s.net. (Cassell.) 

In ancient Rome the purveying of arena-shows for the 
people gave rise to an enormous trade in wild beasts. To 
amuse modern London, New York and the other great 
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cities of the world, shows also have to be provided, but 
in place of the blood-stained arena wc have the innocent 
cinema, and the production of the necessary hlms leads 
the footsteps of adventurous photographers to regions 
which Cxsar’s hunter-legions never dreamt of. The 
authors of this book landed at Mombasa and crossed the 
Africa Continent to the mouth of the C'ongo, via tlie Victoria 
and Albert Nyanza Lakes and the threat Forest discovered 
by Stanley. They had, as may be imagined, many exciting 
or diverting adventures by the way, and these are related 
in a graphic and attractive style, 'fhe volume contains 
some J 70 photographs, most of which are most beautifully 
executed. 


flotes on Hew Boohs. 


MESSRS. DIGBV T-OXG & CO. 

Pamela, by Edmund Lee (6s.), is a charming love<story 
tinged with mysticism. ICdward Weston, coining in touch with 
the spirit of Pamela’s dead father, is charged by the spirit to 
take care of his only daughter, and to guard her iroin some great 
evil tliat threatens her life Meeting the girl, Edward falls in 
love with her, but Pamela, although rcciprocatiug his affection, 
falls under the influence of another man who exerts his ])Ower 
over her mind to win her from her lover. It is a weirdly fa.scin- 
ating novel, and the author possesses a concise, vigorous style 
that makes the book thoroughly interesting throughout. Not 
only Spiritualists, but any who appreciate a good story con- 
taining the right amount of sentiment — and sentiment that rings 
true — ^the right amount of drama and certain flashes of humour, 
will enjoy Mr Edmund Lee's latest jiroduction. 

A Vision of Delight. by Monica Tregarthcn (6s), tells of 
Caroline Beresford, a young girl wlio leaves her native country, 
her only sister and all her friends, to marry a man much older 
than herself, and hvc with him in South Africa. Having deve- 
loped bachelor habits of a most finicking order, this elderly 
professor makes an exacting and domineering husband, and the 
life for which Caroline has sacrificed so much proves, after all, 
very nearly unbearable. In the midst of her sadness another 
mail crosses her path, and slie is tempted to break free from 
the dreary routine of household duties that have become so 
irksome to her ; but at the last moment, for the sake of her 
children, she renounces her lover and the chance of happiness 
he might iiave brought her. However, what appears to be a 
crushing misfortune, turns out. in the end, a very real blessing, 
for it changes her husband from an insuflcrable tyrant to a 
reasonable being, and opens his eyes to his cruelty and seliishness 
A good novel of domestic tragedy and comedy 


THE CHESS EEWS AGENCY. 

Anybody who wants to learn how to pla^’ chess may be strongly 
recommended to get Chess: An Easy Grme, by A. W. Foster 
and R. E. Kemp (is. net). The very title is a temptation, for 
the usual handbook insists that chess is a science, and most 
difficult to learn. These authors rightly treat it as a game or 
pastime ; they explain all that needs explaining about it ; 
describe the moves, the various stratagems, give you many 
helpful hints and incidental observations, and, in fact, tell you 
everything, from the opening move to how you are to win. It 
is lightly and pleasantly written, and is certainly one of the- 
most readable as well as one of the most useful of handbooks 
to one of the best of games. 


MESSRS. WARD, LCX^K & CO 

The White Horses, by Halliwell Sutcliffe (6s.), is a cavalier 
tale, a story of the picturesque gallant days of Prince Rupert. 
Mr. Sutcliffe paints the scene of this stirring romance for us 
with no niggardly brush. The colours are strong, flamboyant, 
perhaps, at times, but it is the tradition of the thing, and the 
author writes up to it. History is drawn upon for the framework 
of the tale. Thus we have the siege of York and the battle of 
Marston Moor depicted for us, and the defence of Lathom. Ad- 
venture supplies the motive power of the romance and drives 
Squire Metcalf of Nappa Hall to fight for Rupert and the King. 
A love interest, of course, delicately flavours the narrative. 
Thm is sympathy and insight displayed in " The White Horses " 
in spite of the rather conventional pattern to which the novel 
is cut. 


Cambridge 
University Press 


Jacke Jugeler. Edited with introduction and notes 
by W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Fcap. 4I0. 4s 6d net. 

Jacke Jugder is .1 0110 .I'-i farce on the lines nf III > wood's interludes. 
It w.ii I nil'll 111 the iiiuldle ot the hixieeiuli Cf'iitiii>. .nul may have 
been the work of Nicholas I'liall, aiiihor ui Ktilph Emst» Doteter. 

English Folk-Song and Dance. 

Hy FRANK KIDSON and MARY NEAL. With 6 illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 3s net. 

Alexander Scott, Montgomerie, and 

Drummond of Hawthornden as Lyric Poets. 

By CATHARINE M. MACLEAN. M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2b net. Lord Rector's Pnze (ICdmburgh), 191X-12. 

Berkeley and Percival. bv benjamin 

RAN 1 >. The correspondence of George Berkeley, after- 
wards Bishop of Cloync, and bir J ohn Percival, afterwards 
Earl 01 Egiiicnt. With 7 plates. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 

It IS impossible to tuiich iiprin thi \arii*tv and wealth of 
deliKhtliil letier>i. All the Krtat wits iiinvi' bi fore us. Mi. Steele Is 
vt-ry rheerfiil in his house in Hleoiiishiiry Square , Mr Pope, • a Papist,^ 
obliKcs Berkeley wiih a copy ol his new poem. * Windsor Forest. 

A very valuable addition ici our stores of ]*.if>hteenili Century 
literature.**— KoMi'Nii Gossi m tin Mortung J‘os . 

The Mystery in the Drood Family. 

By MONTAGU SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo. 38 net 

•' Mr. Muntagii Saunders has made a noteworthy addition to the 
Mldw-iD Diootl' hirratiirc. ... 1 warmly th .nk Mr. M intasu 
Saiinilers toi the ralni, considerate, and fan spirit m which he lias 
dealt with the iheiiu.’*- CLAumt'. Cular in the Bnftfk WeAfy. 


Cambridge University Press 

FETTER LANE. LONDON 


TYPEWRITING. — MSS. of every descriivtloa 
Copied Accurately and Promptly, 9d. 1,000 words 
(postage inclusive). Testimonials from AuthorSf 
6c.— MISS JACOBS, 16, Statham Grove. Clia- 
sold Park, London, N. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN accurately 
and promptly, 9d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials. 
—Miss DOYLE, 9, Marine Parade, Worthing, 
Sussex. iLate of 16, The Steyne, Worthing.) 


fn/X/XI/'O NEW LIST 

NOW READY. 
Muy SPECIAL BARGAINS in PnUithen Rmiindcn 

Offered nt Hufte Discounts off Published Prices. 

All New Copies. Cntaloxue sent on receipt of a card. 

WILUAM CUISHER, Ud., 265, Hi|h Holkn, LONDON, V.C. 


FOR SALE. 

Xmas 1914 issue of **The Bookman.*’ Price 
2/6 ; postage extra. Apply Box No. 1426, 
c/o **The Bookman,” 20, Warwick Square, 
London, E.G. 


FOR SALE. — THE SPHERE. VoU. 1 - 41. 
unbound ; good condition. — G., 96, Lansdowne 
Road, m 
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WARD, l^iOCK Sc CO.’S 

NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 

FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A t HTAT R maurice Hewlett. 

W EI^JTVW A .TaJL^JE!#* with 9 lllustratlona by Maurice grieffenhagen. 

In this IdscinatinR new romance Mr. Maurice Hewlett returns to the manner of Ins earlier roinanccB, “The Forest Lovers,** “Rirhard Yea-and* 
Nay/' and other books which won him a unique place In English letters. 

DELIA BLANCHFLOWER. 

*' Mrs. Ward has never felt more deeply, or expresssd herself with greater earnestness in any of her other works." — Spgctulof, 


THE WHITE HORSES 


shire hills 


e Is a bracing wholesome feeling which reminds one of the York- 
illls and dales in which the storv is set. The single-hearted loyalty 

■■■VMM FaII ^ 


snire huib ^na oaicB in wnicn cne sior> ib aei. i ne sinisie-nean 
which runs through every page cannot fall to appeal to every 
the present. *’-£omibg SImM 


THE BLIND SPOT 

" One of the best and most earnest of Mr. Forman's essays of fiction.'* 


THE INTRUDER “'^S?N‘i?Los8 

** As Is his custom, Mr. Blndloss carries us, In this fine talc of human 
efforts and resources pitted against the powers of nature, out into the free 
six and wide spaces of the West.''^rofrMea. 

NESBirS COMPACT '^YkcNT 

“A well-told story with a good plot, and no lack of exciting incidents. 
It holds the reader from the first page to the la&t FteeMief Tmim. 


BONES EDGAR WALLACE 

Mr. Wallace's admirers will hail with joyous shouts of welcome the 
reappearance of Mr. Commlasioner Sanoers and that delightful black 
scoundrel Bosambo. 

SIR PENYWERN’S WIFE 

, FLORENCE WARDEN 

** Miss Warden has given us many exciting stories, but we think that 
this one may take Its place among her very beat.'*— BoeMlir. 

POWERS OF DARKNESS 

FRED M. WHITE 

A vivid, rapidly moving story in which mystery, etroiig characterisation, 
and criminality are skilfully blended. 

THE FIRES OF LOVE 

MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 

A strong forceful romance that cannot tall to have a host of deeply 
interested readers. Mrs. Leighton upholds her reputation as a queen 
of hot end strong fiction. 


NOW REAliY 


THE HOLY FLOWER. 

A new record of stirring adventure in wildest Africa by the famous hunter and explorer, Allan ^uatennain, telling the. story of a perilous mission 
Into unknown country. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.. LIMITED. SALISBURY SQUARE. LONDON, E.C. 


GUINEAS 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 1,000 GUINEAS 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION. FuU particulars and 
form of Entry post free on application to Hodder 
and Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
: « : : London, E.C. ; : s 
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Ward, Lock & to ! 


NEW SIX-SHILLING nCTION 

FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

THE HOLY ^ 

FLOWER M 

H. Rider HajJ^ard 

With Sixteen 1'uil-Page Illi'strations 

BY MAL’RICt GkILM CNHAGK V 

A new rpoord of stimni* advontun.' in wiklrst 
Africa bv tlic laiiuiu^ huiitrr and explorer, 

Allan Quatennaiu, telbng the story of a perilous mission into unk nown 
country. 

A LOVERS’ TALE 

Maurice Hewlett 

DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 

THE WHITE HORSES 

Halliwell Sutcliffe 

THE BLIND SPOT 

Justus M. Forman 

THE INTRUDER 

Harold Bindloss 

NESBIT’S COMPACT 

Paul Trent 

BONES Edgar Wollwse 

SUNSET AND DAWN 

Effie Adelaide Rowlands 

SIR PENYWERN’S WIFE 

Florencse Warden 

POWERS OF DARKNESS 

Fred M. White 

THE FIRES OF LOVE 

Marie Connor Leighton 

THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 

Lindsay Russell 

THE MYSTERIOUS THREE 

Wm. Le Queux 

A MAN WITH NINE LIVES 

Richard Marsh 
THE TURMOIL Paul Urquhart 

BLACKTHORN FARM 

Arthur Applin 

GOLD AND THORNS 

Max Rittenberg 

■« 

WARD, leCK A CO., LTD,, SaBAny Sqm, LONDON, E.C. 


THE PRINCESS 
MATHILDE BONAPARTE 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 16;- net. 

BiKMiscHAM Gvzirrr "The Imik is imiv fiijnvalile than many novels." 
Sati’KOAV Ki- VII w ‘ " All able stii Iv fit a t Itwer and elianiuiiK woman who 
sulfeiptl many iiiKlnrtiiiies Mi SctkimiiI tells her btriry fairly and clearly, 
and It IS a stoiv well worth telling " 

Stakdakii . " No s.ilim was ni m* fainniis in Pans in the in ist splendid 
veaiNof last rriitiirv than that nt the Priiici ss (iiieLe of Napcileiui 1 ). Mr. 
Philip Seigeriiit lia<> not so far written .i Ivttei lajok than thib lively and 
iiiipresbiv e pietiin. of the l*riiiee’«b There are many aiiistloti^b of literary 
sigiiiliLance " 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE: 
ST. HELENA 

By NORWOOD YOUNG. 

In Two Vols. Large Demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt, with Coloured 
Frontispieces, M'lps and Plans, and over 100 Illustrations 
(many of them from the well-known collection of A. M. 
Bioadicy . 32 - net the seL 

Mr HoUiriiok J.iiksuii iii T 1* 'sWeiki-v s.iv*. \ii I’Liborate and authori- 
tative acLOiiiit of the last ve.n*- of N'ap>iletiii bv .i p.iiiibtaking liivturiaii. . . . 
two well p.irk(il volumes oi the lii'^t liisioiii.il v.iliie " 

Till liwis. " Ihesr substanti.il and .ulniii.ibl\ illustrat'd volumes will 
hold a di*«tinLt aiul lioiiciurabli pl.iri " 

MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUKE DE SAINT-SIMON 

By FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. 

With 24 Phutogravuic Plates. In 6 Vols. (I dr 2 Now 
Ready). I icmy 8vo, cloth, fully gilt. 10,6 net each vol. 

For the loit 200 yeirs the MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE SAINT-SIMON 
hove heeo rechooed among the Immor'ol B ogra^hies off the World. 

Fvi '«iNi. Si woAKo "Will tastf'fnllv Ixniinl, and illiistratfsl 

with good ]vrti.iils him Kpiodiu Don- it is .i mdit to tin pubhslKih no less 
1h«iii till editor It i- .i im lll•llllllt ot iHiblisliiiiL plui k " 

THE DAILY CHRfiNICLE says: “ Messis. ' tanley Paul 
have chosen a fitting moment fur the | resentment ot an English 
edition. By no means the first to appeal in our language, it 
is the mosl aspiring, or at any rate, the longest. I’or memoirs 
there is no litcrutuic in the world like the French. And in the 
whole of i lench liteialiire there are no memoirs like the Due 
de Saint-Simon's. For bnghtness of colour, vaiiety of 
subject, mmiitcness of detail, lichness of language, and 
plenitude of Gallic .saU, they are unequalled. 1 he pomp and 
majesty of classic France, the movement of armies in the field, 
the '.veaknesses and idiosyncrasies of great pcisonages, the 
rivalries, the hatieds, and even the practical jokes of the grand 
centuiy arc all here, painted with the bru«h of a Rubens." 

JULIETTE DROUET’S LOVE- 
LETTERS TO VICTOR HUCO 

Edited with a Biography of Juliette Drouct by LOUIS 
GUIMBAUL). Translated by Lady Theodoia Davidson. 
Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. 10«. (id. ^e^ 

BEHInITtHE SCENESlir 
THE TERROR 

By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. fid. net. 

THE LATEST NEW 6/- NOVELS. 

THE INK-SLINGER “Rite." 

SCHOOL FOR LOVERS . . (hy • bcw «athor) . . E. B. de RcBdm. 
MISS BILLY’S DEQSION. By the Aothor of “ Pollyono,’’ “ Miu BiUy/' *r. 
THE HEIRESS OF SWALLOWCUFFE . . E. Eventt^Sreca. 

TAINTED GOLD H. Noel Williou 

THE BUCK UKE Sir WiDbrn Men«y. 

THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE (Aothor of “ Tho N jb." ) ) Reo4 Boiio. 

STANLEY PAUL S CO.. SI. fiooes Streot. Lemdom. 
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DUCKWORTH’S NEW BqO^|| | METHUEN’S NEW 

Quaker Women, 

1650-1690 



By MABEL RICHMOND BRAILSFORD. 

A picture of the work and ideals of the first Quaker women of 
England. 

340 a«M# Mh gtpm D9my Bwom 7«. 6cf. net. Peeteoe ScT. 

The New Map of Europe 

By HERBERT A. GIBBONS. 

" The Book which has most interested me is ' The New Map 
of Europe/ by Dr. H. A. Gibbons. The special value of this 
book is that it is written by an American, and in a more impartial 
spirit than nearly all the literature which the war has engendered, 
its account of the Austrian and Turkish Empires is based largely 
on personal experiences, and has been — to me at least — particu- 
larly instructive."— Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, of London University, 
writing to I^Mie Opinion, 

3B2 antt xw. pp. Clotife. 6n. nnS^ Pomtaam 44L 

Frederic the Great Si 
Kaiser Joseph 

By HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 

A Study of War and Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century. 
"Mr. Temperley's masterly account of Frederic's later years 
. . . circumstances have given it a topical interest, for it discusses 
the consolidation of Prussia and the character of the man whom 
William II. believed to be h.s alter ego . . . not a mere piece of 
research ... a vigorous, clearly thought out, brilliantly written 
study of Germany and Austria. — Aand and ilarer. 

Larffp CroMffi 3vo. Bm. fiat. Pamtaga 44. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Plays by Andreyeff 

Thm Blaek Mam*. Tin Life of Man. 

Tha Sabina Waman. 

CrONffi BtfOt Bm, [Jusf publnhcd 

Works by Anton Tchekhoff 

Plays 

Uaala Vanya. Iranoff. 

Tha Saa Gall. Tha Swan Song. 

In Onm Votumm, Crown Bvo, 6m. 

Stories of Russian Life 

Crown Bwo, 6m. 

The Black Monk and other Stories 
The Kiss and other Stories 

Crown Bmm. Bm. 66. not maeh. Pomtagm 4c#. 

In the Raadar*! Library. 


M. MAETERLINCK. 

Three Little Dramas 

Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER and ALFRED S17TR0. 

NoMf Ecfitlon. CJotA. 2m. not. Pmmtagm 36. 

[Modem Plavs. 

THE ROADMENDER SERIES. 

NEW VOLl'ME. 

A Martyr*s Servant 

By ARTHUR S. CRIPP5, Author of "Magic Casements." 

F^ag Bmm. 2m. 66, not. Pmmtagm 36, 


A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL. 


The Voyade Out 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 

"Mrs. Woolf's vision may be Inferior to Dostoleffsky's, but 
she sees as clearly as he where efficiency ends and creation 
begins. ... It is tempting to analyse the closing chapters, 
which have an atmosphere unknown in English literature."— 
Extract from a Column Review by E. M. FORSTER In the 
'Daily News. 

Cronvn Svm. 6m. 

DUCKWORTH A CO.* Govent Gordeoa LONDON. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ALrUD NOYES'S NEW PLAY. 

RADA: A Play. By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

Thiiiday has its scene in Belgium, and h founded upon the recent nfflic* 
tions of that oountr>’. 

POEMS By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Done Into 
English verse by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. 5s. net. 

Thm poems are translated in their original metm. Their curious and 
individual beauty is quite unlike anything dse in Belgian letters. 

THE HUMAN GERMAN. By edward 

EDGEWORTH. Demy 8vo. 108.6d.net. 

** A distinctly brisk, witt\' and entertaining book, and it adds to a m u s e me nt 
the virtue of teUing the truth ” — Dut y JMeg-opk. 

MY LIFE. By SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM. With 16 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I6s. net. [Second EdUion, 
** Each page has some inspinng story, and tlie glowuig personality of the 
great engineer shuics out in every luie.” — ^UinlarJ. 

THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND. By Arthur f. leach, with 

43 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

I Antiquary's Books 

Hus book is the first connected or detailed history of English schools down 
to the Reformation. 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 

By G. J. BRUCE. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d net. 

The author writes of what came under his observation during a fourteen 
months' tour through Brazil. 

EDWARD CARPENTER 

By EDWARD LEWIS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

HENRY VIII. Edited by C. KNOX POOLER. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare 

KENT. By J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 
With 17 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Small pott 8vo, Kilt 
top. 2s. 6d. net. [Little Guides 


FICTION 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By ARNOLD BEN.NErr. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CARNIVAL OF F1.0RENCR. Bv MARJORIE BOWEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s [fhird fdifi n 

" A fine story of FJorens.e and Savonaruli oith a wonderfully convincing 
atmoBi^ere of histoncal accuracy.' 

MR. WASHINGTON. By MARJORIE BOWEN Cnmn 8\o 6s. 

FORLORN ADVENTURERS. Bv AGNES and EGEKTON CASTLE. 
Crown 8vo 65. ['iecood l.dtlt n. 

*' This story of love, jealnuslv, anger i^ worked out in a fresh aiitl forcible 
ma nner with tbc help of admirably imagined jieisnnalitirs ” — Morn.n' I ost. 

IN OTHER DAYS. By Mis A. SIDGWICK, Author of '‘The 
Seisins" Crown 8vo. 6s [Iktrd dtum 

** The author has never done more exquisite work— splen lid in arti-try, 
radiant in atmosphere. This pubhcalion i:* an episode m the histor>’ of the 
noveL”— World. 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTUl. By FREDERICK WAl SON, 
Autlwr of " Shallows.*' Crown 8vo. fis [.S'ar nd hdeitm 

** Half-humorous, half 'pathetic, and unexpectedly ldy\]ic.*‘--OuUjok. 

A PEOPLE'S MAN. By E PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[ etond Kdtti . m . 

" The story Ls written with all its author's skill in narrative, immense 
vivacity, and strong feeluig for dramatic situations " — Morn.ng Pt si. 

THE FAMILY. By ELINOR MORDAUNT. Author of " Bellamy." 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ ' htrd Udilum 

'* No story on this subject C'<mrs anywhere near * The Family ’ for know- 
ledge of the life It descrilics, and f„r power to compel belief." — .'Ju§/y 
CMnmic/g 

EDGAR CHIRRUP. By PEGGY WEBLING, Author of " The Itel 
Stringer. ’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [ «'eni EdsH.n. 

** From first to last there is nut a page that is not sweet, wholesome, and 
reitirely readable."— PiiHr/i. 

THE HIGHWAY. By L. G. MODERLY, Author of "Man and 
Woman." Crown Bvo. f'S. [ ac nd hdiiien. 

'* An able, skilful and earnest novel " — ^ro/s nan. 

ROGER INGRAM. By MARGARET WESTRUP (Mn W. Sydney 
Stacey). Crown Bvo. 6s. 

" The story proceeds with a light, easy, and graceful flow that makes it 
always pleasurable to follov/ and inteupstmg in its elaborate, finely-handled 
study or the psychology of the ill-mated husband and wife.' — aotoMuifi. 

RED HAIR. By ROBERT HALIFAX, Author of " The White Thraad." 
Crown Bvo. fis. 

" Mr. Hallfox finds every variety of material, from farce to the moat 
searching and poignant pathos. 1 defy you to read ' Mrs. Gundy ' f r example, 
unmoved by laughter."— lek. 

HUNGERHEART. Ibe Story of a Soul. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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NOTICES. 

All commumcaltnns intended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London. E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
anv manuscript is submitted for his consideraiion. 


Tlcws flotcs. 


The great sale at Christie’s on behalf of the 
Red Cross will be followed by a Red Cross “ Book- 
sellers’ Week ” at the beginning of May. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton have arranged to pay 
to the Red Cross funds twenty-live per cent. of. 
the amount spent during that week on purchases 
from their list of some 1,500 new and recent books 
by the most popular authors of the day at prices 
ranging from sixpence to six guineas. Full par- 
ticulars, together with a list of books, may be 
obtained from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, I.ondon, E.C. 

The 1 5th of April was the centenary of the birth 
of Anthony Trollope. Time that undermines so 
many literary reputations lias, in the thirty-three 
years since his death, been steadily strengthening 
lhat of the author of the Barchester scries of novels. 
He wrote too much, perhaps, and too systematically. 
But, if he lacked inspiration, he was a wonderful 
•craftsman; whatever he wrote is still, at least, 
readable, and the best of his books give him an 
•abiding place among the great Victorian novelists. 


He could always tell an interesting story, and his 
characters, and his pictures of the life and manners 
of his day are probably more generally and exactly 
rAalistic than those of any of his contemporaries, 
which is no light praise. We hope next month to 
pay adequate tribute to hLs memory. 


“ The City of the World,” by l^win Pugh — one 
of the best and most delightfully intimate books 
ever wTitten about London — ^is the latest addition 
to Messrs. Nelson’s excellent shilling series. 


One of the best first novels we have read for 
some time is " The Voyage Out,” by Virginia Woolf, 
which was published the other day by Messrs. 
Duckworth. Mrs. Woolf is, we understand, the 
daughter of the late Sir Leslie Stephen. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas, the author of " The Voice 
of Peace ” and other volumes of poems, will shortly 
make his first excursion into prose with a hook 
entitled '* The Grapes and The Thorns : Thoughts 
in W'artime,” of which Messrs. Headley Brothers 
will be the publishers. The hook deals with the 
w'ar from a social and ethical point of view, and 
attempts to estimate something of the effect which 
the great conflict will have upon the ideal of inter- 
national peace. 
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Mra A. E. Taylor, 

iiithor of “ Land of thr Scarlet Leaf. ' 


The four successful authors in Messrs. Hodder 
Stoughton's One Thousand Pounds All-British Prize 
Novel Competition all have close associations with 
those parts of the Empire in which they have placed 
the scenes of their stories. Mrs. A. E. Taylor, who 
has been awarded the prize in the Canadian section, 
wras born and spent most of her childhood and youth 
in a remote and picturesque part of Devonshire. 
After her marriage, she lived in Manchester, until 
her husband was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
at McGill Universit}', in 1903. Thereafter, for 
five yccirs she lived in Montreal, and it was whilst 
she was spending tAvo of the summers of tho.se years 
at a little \illagc on the shores of Lake Memphre- 
Magog that some of the chief situations in her 
novel, “ Land of the Scarlet l.eaf,” occurred to her. 
The beauty of the jdace— just on the border between 
the States and the Dominion, partly in the Eastern 
ToAivnships and partly in Vermont — and the 
marked individuality of the people premised a 
picturesque setting for part of the story. She 
began to wTite ilie povel in Montreal, but did not 
get steadily to work on it until after she had returned 
to England in 1908, with her husband, and_they 
were settled at St. AndrcAvs. Her interest in the 
book had been rcA-ived by discussing it AAith a 
Canadian friend. Professor L. Hrehaut, of Saskat- 
chewan University, “ who ailerwards re.ndcred 
me,” she says, " great service by his x-ery helpful 
criticism.” 

Miss Katharine Prichard, whose nox^el, " The 
Pioneers,” won the prize in the Australasian section, 
Aii’as bom at Levuka, Fiji, AA’here her father, Mr. 
T. H. Prichard, a well-knoAxm Australian writer, liA’cd 
for many years before the islands breame a Crown 
Colony. He was editor of the Fiji Times, and 
during the tribal Avars was an officer in the natix'e 


constabulary. His Avife, who was Australian bom, 
was a daughter of the late Simon Lovat Fraser, of 
County Clare, Ireland. WTicn Miss Prichard was 
three years old her parents left Fiji, and settled near 
Melbourne, and in her early days, she sajrs, she ran 
wild in the country districts of Victoria and Tas- 
mania. When she was about twelve, she won a 
prize for a children’s story in a Melbourne weekly. 
The Sun. Later, she Avent to the great secondary 
school of AA'hich Mr. J. B. O’Hara, one of the most 
distinguished of Australian lyrical poets, is still 
principal, and she pa}^ a grateful tribute to the 
influence Mr. O’Hara had on her literary' studies. 
The year after she left school. Miss Prichard AA'on the 
prize in a short story competition in Dr. Filchett’s 
paper. The New Idea, and during the next four 
years, Avhilst she AA’as fulfilling teaching engage- 
ments in A’arious parts of Australia, she contributed 
stories and sketches to that and to otlu-r .‘\ustralian 
periodicals, including the Svdncy Bulletin and the 
Melbourne Herald. In if)08 she came to England 
AAith commissions to AA-rite articles on the Franco- 
British Exhibition, and on Iut return home Avas 
appointed editor of the Avomen's section of the 
Melbourne Herald ; and, later, resigning in con- 
.sequence of ill health, she made a holiday Iriji to 
the South Seas and .America : then Ax-ent to London 



Mias Kathaiiae Susannah Prichard. 

author of "The Pioneera." 
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of an'epic character, as a beginning, but 
before he was fourteen had revealed his 
natural bent by writing, editing, illus- 
trating, printing and publishing several 
magazines —his early style being, as he 
says, a cyclostyle. After two years in 
a commercial house at Port Elizabeth, 
and six with a legal firm at Johannesburg, 
he drifted intojouriialism about 1902, and 
there cast anchor. A brilliant journalist 
and a most strenuous worker, he was 
appointed editor of The Natal Trrtwess 
in 1903, but before taking up that post 
had paid liis first visit to England, and 


, „ , , , , Mr. F. Horace Rooe, recorded his impressions of our country 

author of “Gollen GIo.j ^ 

in “ An Impressionist in England," which 
bent on trying her fortune there as a free-lance. ^as published i;i the homeland and the colonies in 

She met with the usual difficulties and disappoint- 1904, and met with 

ments, but it was not long before she was con- immediate and 


tributing to many of the principal London magazines success. A 


.and newspapers, and last year she published lier 
first volume — a diminutive booklet called “ (’lovclly 
Verges.” In igio play of Miss Prichard’s was 
lU'oduceJ at Melbourne, and last j'ear the Aetp'ss’s 
firaijchise League played a ciirltiin-raiser of hers 
in London. 

The name of Mr. F. Horace Kose, the prize 
winner in the South Afri('an section, is one of the 
most familiar in South African literary circles. 
He was born at Port Alfred, Cape Colony, less than 
forty years ago, and luis been busy with a i)eii Miice 
he was t<'n years old. He confesses to writing verse 


second visit to 
Kngland, via the 
East Coast of 
Africa, in 1911, 
recited in two 
more travel books, 
“ On the Edge of 
the East,*' and A 
Caj)er on t‘he Con- 
tinent ** — giving 
the humorous 
impressions of a 
South African in 




Mr. S. Foahettp 

author of " The Ti tuple in the Tope." 


France, Switzer- 
land and Italy — 

and 111 CSC have Ml.. Alice Grant Ro«m«n, 

already run into Wliosp very successful first novel, " Miss 

iiiyde of England," is published by 

seven or eight Mr. Andiew Melrosc. 

editions. Indeed, 

no other travel books jiublished in South Africa 
have enjoj'ed such large circulations. Mr. Rose’s 
I’rizc Kovel. “Golden Glory,” is a tale of South 
Afiican life, a blend of humour, romance and 
history. 


The prize in the Indian section was awarded to 
Mr. S. Fo«kelt, for a novel of Indian life, “ The 
Temple in the Toixj.” Mr. Foskett has spent 
thirteen years in India, and during that time 
lived in very close touch with various classes of 
Hindus— particularly with the Hindus who live up 
country, aw'ay from the cities. Some of the leading 
ideas for his story were suggested to him many years 
ago during a month’s camp which he and a friend 
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in a forest in a very backward part of the 
country. " I v'as reading Abbe Dubois and Moiiier 
Williams at the time,” he says, “ and these, together 
with some traditions and customs which I learnt 
about the same time made a vivid impression upon 
iny mind. Soon after, my travels through India 
brought me twice into contact with bands of robbers 
w’ho practically stole all I had with me, on both 
occasions taking everything out of my tents, even 
down to my clothes and the rifle beneath my cot, 
in spite of the fact that 1 was a very light sleeper. 
Two or three times I have spent the seasons of the 
great festivals near some big shrine hidden away 
in the forest, and these experiences, with various 
tragedies 1 have seen, heard, or read of in India, 
tempted me to try to picture for myself and others 
what the cruder forms of Hinduism must have been 



Mr. John Palmer, 

dramatic critic of The Satuidav 
itevtew. Mr. Palmer's brilliant 
iiovrl, '•Peter the Parage 11," was 
publihlied recently by Mr. Martin 
Seeker. 


before it came fully under 
the restraint^that is now- 
exercised over it.” 

Two particularly 
interesting books an- 
nounced for immediate 
publication by Mes^s. 
Burns & Oates are 
“Poems,” by G. K. 

' Chesterton ; and " Mem- 
orials of Mgr. Benson,” 
by Blanche Warre 
Cornish, Shane Leslie 
and others of his friends. 


Under the title of " The World in the Crucible,” 
Sir Gilbert^Parker has WTitten an account of the origin 
and the conduct of the Great War, which Mr. John 



rhoiobyK.o.Hotti. MiM Muriel Stuart, 

author of th** striking; ilrimatic poem. "CLrst at C.irni\al,’ 
which apreared in iasi month s Knv t\h h'Cb'ieu’. Miss Smart's first 
book of poems Mill be published shurtly liv Mr. Htrbi n Jenkins 

Blackwood, has achieved a distinct succiss. Her 
manuscript w-as delivered in Junt* last, and the story 
in a most striking manner forecasts the present w-ar. 
Mrs. Combe was brought up in a military atmosphere, 
being the elder daughter of the late Colonel Jame>i 
Williamson. After her marriage with Colonel Ken- 
neth Combe, who at one time commanded a battery 
in the K.H.A., she travelled extensively, and 
naturally continued to move much in military 
circles. Since her widowhood she has been asso- 
ciated with Colchester and the neighbourhood. Mrs. 
Combe is the author of two other brilliant novels : 
“ Cecilia Kirkham’s Son,” and “ Seekers All.” 


Murray will publish. 

“Kim,”ar.d“Tke 
Day's Work,” each 
in two volumes, are 
the latest additions 
to Messrs. Mac- 
miUan’s excellent 
half-crown edition 
of Kipling's prose 
wbrks (“The Service 
Kipling.”) 

Mrs. Kenneth 
Combe’s novel. 
“ T1 e Chief of the 
Staff,” published 
recently by Messrs. 



Asii^fant Editor of T.P/s Journal or Great Deeds of the Greet Wee, to which he has been 
eontribii i -g "The Undying Story/' a vivid narrative of the progress of the War which » 
shortly to be published In book form. 


“Some Con- 
temporary Poets,” 
a book of fifteen 
studies in modern 
English poetry, by 
Mary C. Sturgeon, 
will be published 
next month by 
Messrs. Harrap. 

Mr. Heincmann is 
publishing early this 
month “The Little 
Man, and Other 
Satire.s,’' by John 
Galsworthy 
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The tenth volume of The Dickensian, edited by 
Mr. B. W. Matz and published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, successfully rivals its nine predecessors as 
an interesting and valuable storehouse of infor* 
mation concerning the life and work of Dickens. 
There is a full account of the famous trial of John 
Jasper for the murder of Edwin Drood ; review’s 
of many books dealing with Dickens or his novels ; 
admirable articles on “ Dickens as a Social and 



Phetobyn.R ftin Mr. Coulaoii Kemahan, 

whose Ekpi rjLiices of a Krcruitini' Officer ' xvviiwrd 111 this Niiiiibtr. 


Literary Force,” by Edwin Pugh ; ” A Talk Roimd 
Drood.” by Willoughby Matchett ; “ Charles 

Dickens and Christmas,” by Judge J. M. Paterson ; 
“Dear Old Mac,” (otherwise Maclise) by J. W. T. 
Ley ; “ ‘ The Antiquar5%’ and ‘ Pickwick by 

the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, etc. The accounts 
of the doings of the Dickens Fellowship, the Editor’s 
monthly notes, the letters from Dickens lovers, 
all add to the interest and usefulness of a magazine 
that no student of Dickens can afford to miss. 


Jn no resix ct have the cxpecti.tioas of the 
Prussian autocracy been more utterly falsified, 
declared the Canadian Prime Minister at Ottawa, 
than in the strength of the ties which bind the 
Empire. How strong those ties are in the case of 
Canada is shown in a little book entitled “ Canada 
and the War ” which is published by Messrs. J. W. 
Arrowsmith. The author is Mr. Walter Haydon (of 
the Canadian Northern Railway), whose lectures on 
♦big subject in London and elsewhere are proving 
remarkably popular. 



Ph.u.byC r.i.KiiA Mr. Hush Walpole. 


Mr. Hugh W'alpole’s new book, " The Golden 
Scarecrow'," is published by Messrs. Cassell. Mr. 
\V«ilpole is a cousin of the Earl of Orford, and son of 
the Bishop of Edinburgh, but is not often to be 
met wdth in society. He prefers his cottage on a 
wild Cornish cliff, and there “ dodges social and 
literary functions for the greater part of the year." 
He is at present away in Russia, ami has been giving 
his impressions of that country and its people in 
the Saturday Review. 



PhoiobrAMfhtStKjic:. Mr. Walter Haydon. 

au'.hcr of "Canada and the W.r” (Arrjwsmlth^ 
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The jjublishing house of Charles P. Sisley, Limited, 
has recently removed to 35, Craven Street, Strand, 
and is announcing several new series of daintily- 
produced works, at popular j>rices, such as book- 
lovers have learned to associate with the name of 
Sislev. 


Dr. A. S. Rappoport has written “ A Short 
History of Poland,” which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. are publishing. 



Mr. 

Clarke, 

already 

name 


Laurence 
who has 
made a 
among 


magazine readers 
both hero and in 
America, is the 
author of ‘‘A 
Prince of India,” 
a clever romance 
that was published 
last month 
Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 'JTiree 
years ago Mr. 
Laurence Clarke, 
with a j) parent 
quixotism, ended a 
c-treer as a success- 
ful editor, for the 
purpose of devoting himself to the writing of books and 
plays. " I knew the risks of the venture,” explains 
Mr. Laurence Clarke. " and have never for a moment 
regretted my decision. Moreo\’t‘r, my experience 
as an editor gave mi a fortunate insight into the 
idiosyncrasies of other editoi^ 1 ” 


Mr. Denis Crane, 

hose book on thr Ginifjntioii of chilcir n to 
Canada, “John Ibill b Surplus Chilcir. n,” 
Mf'ShTi HoncH Martial! A Son arr 
publiahiiig. 


Amy J. Baker, IIk* author of a v(tv interesting 
novel, “ Ihc Snake (.iardon," vhich Mr. John Long 
lias just published, is Mrs. Maynard Crawford, the 
wife of Major Maynard frawftird, ILA.-M.C., now 
stationed at Aldershot. Before lier marriage she 
lived for several years in South Africa, and makes 
admirable use of hor South African exiJerionces in 
her new story. This is Mrs. Crawford's third book. 
Her other two, issued by the same firm, were 
I Too Have Known," and " The Impenitent 
Traycr," and both of them met with very gratif5dng 
success. 



Phtitoby Doxet stntt stu.Uo&. Miss Fay Middleton, 

uhuse mw noviO, ** Sours" (Maunsul), Is in this Ntiinbrr. 


Mr. Erskine Ma.'donald is publishing this month 
a volume of jHienis by Mr. 'frexor Blakemore. 'riie 
book is to be called " The Flag:jhip," and x\ill be 
largely topical in interest. The same publisher is 



Photo by £. o. Uoppi. My. Lauronce Clarke. 

whose new novel, "A Pr'nce o* India'* (Hodder & Stoughton^, 

Is reviewed in this Number. 
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issuing “ Heather Ways,” a book of verse by Miss 
Hylda C. Cole. Miss Cole's name will be familiar 
to many of our readers in connection with our 
monthly Prize Competitions. 


Miss Leslie Moore, author of a charming novel, 
" The Jester," recently published by Messrs. Put- 
nams, is the daughter of Colonel Moore, lately 
retired from the Royal Marine Artillery. Much of 
her childhood was spent at Eastney Barracks, 
Portsmouth. After her father’s retirement, they 
went to live at Bideford, in Devon ; and later she 
lived for some time in Germany. On returning to 
England she studied portrait painting, first with 
Miss Bertha Herkomer, then at Sir Hubert Herko- 
mer’s own school of painting at Bushey. Her first 



Miss Bertha N. Graham, 

author or “The Roy.il W.iy," rh« pn/u play of the l.yceiiiii ('liib, vhich 
IS to be acini at the Haymarkct Theatre on May ^ih. Mis.s (irdhani is 
also ihi* author of “ SpoiliiiK the llroih, ami Othi-r Pl.iyb," puhlishcd by 
Messrs. Chapman Ae Hall. 


books were two stories for children : “ The Happy 
league,” (Wells, Gardner), and " Five Children 
and their Adventures ” (Nelson). 'I'hcn she wrote 
two novels, " Aunt Olive in Bohemia,” and " The 
Peacock Feather ” (Alston Rivers), and has followed 
these with “ The Jester,” w’hich bids fair to prove 
the most successful of her books. Though Miss 
Moore is fully occupied with her literary work she 
still finds time to paint miniatures, and was lately 
made a member of the Society of Miniaturists. 


The following arc some of the most interesting of 
the new War Books that have been issued in the 
last four weeks : 

“ The Experiences of a Recruiting Ofiicer.’' 





phui.hyA,Mi>hm u,„. Amy J. BaRer 

(Mrs. Maynard Crawford), 

author nt *Thi Sn.ikc G.inirii “ (John Loiik). 

By Coulson Kemahan. is. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Canada and the War." liy Walter Haydon. 
An admirable account of the courage and loyalty 
with which Canada has undertaken her share of 
the burden of the (ireat War. Ocl. net. (Arrow- 
smith.) 

“ More Thoughts on the War." By A. Clutton- 
Brock. IS. n(‘t. (Methuen.) 



Photo hy G. A, Groenwuh Hylda C. Cole. 
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rhotnhyLaiiieChaiics. Mrs. Agnss Croysdale, 

\ihobe play, “The HdU-Sister,” has ]ust been prfwiiiceil ai the Ap>)llo 
Theatre. Mr-. Cro>si1.i1e ihe dauKhn r of Mr. \\ iIImtii UlaiiL',the well- 
known South African author and |ournalisi. 

“ Private Spud Tamson.’' By Capt. R. ^W. 
Campbell. i.s. not. (Blackwood.) 

“ Kitchener’s Chaps.” By A. Neil Lyons. De- 
lightfully hiunorous stories and sketches of life in 
the new Army. is. net. (John Lane.) 



Mr. Herbert Price. 

whose Poems and^Sonnets " (South Africa : 1' Welch) arc reviewed 
in this Number. 


“ The Red Glutton.” By Irvin S. Cobb. A 
\*ivid record of things seen with the German Army 
at the front. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ The Amateur Army.” By Patrick MacGill. 
A re.alistic, first-hand narrative of the experiences 
of a soldier in the making, is. net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

“ German Culture : Past and Present.” By E. 
Belfort Bax. 4s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

“ ^^^lat I Saw in Berlin and other European 
Capitals during War Time.” By Piermarini. 5s. 
net. (Evclcigh Nash.) 

” War, Progress, and the End of History.” 
Three Discussions. By Vladimir Soloviev. 6s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Paris Waits, 1914.” By ^I. E. Clarke. Includ- 
ing a striking story of what was happening in Paris 
when the (ierman Armies wen drawing near to it 
last year. 5s. net. (Smith Elder.) 

“Belgium ." 

By R. C. K. 

Ensor. H o in t‘ 

University Li- 
brary. IS. net. 

(Williams & Nor- 
gdte.) 

“ Flags of the 
World. Their 
Story and .Asso- 
ciations.’’ By 
W. J. tiordon. 

6 s.net. (Warne.) 

“ The Story of 
the Hohenzol- 
lerns.” By C. 

Sheridan Jones. 

5s.net. (Jarrold). 

“ The War, 1914-15. A History for Boys 
and Girls.” By Elizabeth O’Neill, is. 6d. net. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

“ The Second Phase of the Great War.” By A. 
Hilliard .Attcridge. Graphic Extras. Illustrated 
in colour and black - and - white. 6s. net. 
(Hodder.) 

“ Militiuism versus Feminism.” 6d. net. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 

“ H3nnns in Time of War.” Collected and edited 
by G. A. Leask. is. net. (Jarrold.) 

“ When Blood is their Argument.” By Ford 
Madox HueHer. A thoughtful and brilliant study 
of German history and the German character, with 
a masterly exposition of German kultur. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ The Unmaking of Europe.” By P. W. Wilson. 
3s. 6d. net. (Nisbet.) 



Mias Lreslie Moore. 

Aiithoi 01 “Tbi Jcstei " (Putn.'iiii«>). 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MRS. EVERARD COTES. 

(Saka Jeannette Dencan.) 


B KSIDES born a iiovolist, Mrs. Cotes brought 
to h(T work, wliicli lias always bi^eii to her a 
soura* (»f cxquisiti* enjoyment, a brave syjirit of adven- 
ture. Without this jmrjnise of going out to seek what 
is behind tlu* turn of the road, it is difficult t() say wlietluT 
or not Mr^. Cotes’s many line novels would exerhave 
been written. Shi; was born in the town of Hrantford. 
Ontario, M)metiine in the 
cighteen-sixtiis, in the years 
will'll it would have taken 
almost a mirade to convince 
a iniblisher that a girl of 
('anadian birth could be a 
novelist. This publishing 
attitude wa'' ;• real obstadi* 
to the jmrsiiit ot letters in 
Canada not many years agij 
Long alter Mi's. (',otes had 
proved triiunjihantly that 
sht* was a novelist by light 
of birth ami that nothing 
''ould keep he’* Irom achieving 
the siKces.'^ she deserved so 
well, a C.aiiailiaii editor wJio 
was more lavourable than 
most editors to aspiring 
Canadian writers assured a 
bi'ginner tliat he had been 
told hv publishers in the 
United States they would 
never a('iej)t a manuscript if 
they knew it had been 
WTitten bv a Canadian. No 
Canadian could write a suc- 
cessful novel ; it was im- 
possible for a ('anadian to 
have the right jioint of view, 
so these publishers said 
The incident is related merely 
to show what Mrs. Cotes had to overcome, in addition 
to the usual difficulties incidental to the career of a 
novelist. Ciay, courageous, light-hearted, w'earing her 
love of adventure in the great world like a rose. Miss 
Dune in set out from the little town of Brantford, 
impelled by her birthright, which w’as to see all manner 
of interesting places and to w'rite tales of the characters 
of men and women and of what they w’ill do, driven by 
their own souls and the force of circumstance. 

Miss Duncan wjls educated in Brantford. She became 
a teacher, like so many other clever Canadian girls, 
taught the most junior class of all, and during her short 
term as an instructor, formed the friendship of her 
school inspector, Mr. George W. Ross, afterwards Sir 
George W. Ross, and Premier of Ontario. This friend- 
ship continued as long as Mr. Ross lived. Miss Duncan 
had a scintillating wit. The world wore magic colours 


to her. h'ew indeed who met her who had themselves 
any talent failed to recognise and appreciate this eager, 
gifted personality, w'ith the power to turn a dull world 
gay, and to reveal hidden wealth of meaning in what 
may have s*'emed commonpl.ire incident. Waiting has 
always been to Miss I^uncan the breath of life. When 
she was still at school, tin' roroulu illobc accepted an 

C'^sav which the youthful 
author had believed to be 
worth siMuling out for 
])nl)lic:ition. Shi' was still at 
home ill Brantford when the 
J.ouisiana Exposition was 
held in \ew Orleans A 
]R»ster in the Brantford 
station ])roniised alluring 
tropical colour, adventure, all 
the strangeness and romance 
of the far awav. It was a 
simple matter for one who 
had the instmrt and imagina- 
tion of a writer. Miss Duncan 
a r r a n g e d to send letters 
from New( )rleans to a number 
of ('anadian newspapers. 
Her journey 'ionth was the 
first beautiful foretaste of 
many travels and romantic 
hayipenings. Later she 
wrote for the Washington 
Post. One of the Washington 
assignments slie remembers 
was to interview Mr. William 
Dean Howells, who was 
then a wi-ll-known author, 
although scari'ely as famous 
as he is now. In some way 
Miss Duncan was disappointed 
in securing a meeting 
with Mr. Howells, but on her way upstairs to her room 
in the hotel she passed Mr. Howells’ door. Outside the 
door w'as a pair of the author’s boots. In a flash the 
journalist perceived what she could write. The day 
following The Pc^t published an interview with Mr. 
Howells’ boots. Evidently the great novelist did 
justice to the genius of the interviewer, for he sought 
the acquaintance of the young lady who had written 
the article. 

In the years immediateh’ following Miss Duncan 
wrote as “ Garth Grafton ” for the Toronto Globe, after- 
wards joining the staff of the Mo^vtreal Star. For The 
Star Miss Duncan wrote the Parliamentary correspond- 
ence from Ottawa for at least one session. Miss Duncan 
is probably the only woman journalist who has ever 
written from the Press Gallery at Ottawa. Among the 
men who were Ottawa correspondents at the same time 



Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
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was Sir John Willison, now of the Toronto News, and 
Canadian correspondent of the London Times. 

Still the call of adventure and of the novelist's genius 
was insistent. In 1889, in the da5^s when the trans- 
crjiitinental railway was still regarded as a marvellous 
feat, and the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
far from being an old story, Miss Duncan and a friend 
set out to travel round the world. Miss Duncan wrote 
travel letters for the Montreal Star. These letters 
appeared as well in an English publication. Later they 
were revised and published in book form as “ A Social 
Departure.” This was in i8()o. 

The young writer had won a triumph. So fresh, so 
delicate, so airy, so pungent, so full of delicious humour, 
the book found thousands of friends and admirers. It 
still maintains its place as one of the best contemporary 
books of travel. In her later books Mrs. Cotes’ style 
has lost some of the delightful simplicity of her early 
work. The study of character and of politics has grown 
to be absorbing. Since the publication of “ A Social 
Departure ” she has written some twenty novels. To 
each book she has given concentration, a fire of thought, 
purpose and effort, and very exceptional ability. The 
first fine careless rapture has been withdrawn, and in 
its place has risen the full light of the novelist’s searching 
knowledge of character and motive. Mrs. Cotes is incon- 
testably first among Canadian novelists, and is in the first 
rank of women novelists in English-speaking countries. 

On her journey round the world she met in India Mr. 
Everard Cotes, then Deputy Superintendent of^the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, now Managing Director 
of the Indian News Agency, jvhich is the associated 
Press of India. They were married the following year. 
Since that time Mrs. Cotes’s home has been at Simla, in 
India. She, however, frequently spends a great part 
of the year in London, and every few years comes for 
a lengthy visit to Cjinada. There are few citizens of 
the British ICmpirc who link a number of its countries 
together so closely as does Mrs. Cotes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cotes liave visited frequently Prince Rupert, which is 
the terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific on the Pacific 
Gcean ; they are at liomc in Brantford and I'oronto ; 
months of the year they spend in their flat in London ; 
and in both Calcutta and Simla they are counted as 
residents. Tliis v. orld-ciiizenship is reflected in Mrs. 
Cotes’s novels. *' A Social D(.*parture ” was followed by 

An American Gill in London,” one of the most know- 
ledgable, sympathetic studies of the American tempera- 
ment that lias ever been written. Other American 
stories by Mrs. Cotc> are " Those Delightful Americans,” 
“A Voyage of Consolation,” and “A Daughter of 
To-day.” In this last named story the heroine is an 
American girl, whose desire is to wdn fame by creative 
work in London. Mrs. Cotes has written as well a 
remarkable scries of Indian novels. Among these are ; 
" The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib ” ; “ His 
Honour and a Lady ” ; “ The Path of a Star ” ; and 


“ A Burnt Offering,” which is a striking study in Indian 
politics. Her Canadian books are “The Imperialist,” 
full of delightful humour, and of a deep sympathetic 
understanding of Canadian ways and Canadian char- 
acter ; and “ Cousin Cinderella,” which is the story of a 
Canadian girl in London. “ The Consort ” is a very 
clever .story of English society. Two of her finest books 
have been kept to be named at the end. “ The Story 
of Sonny Sahib” is perhaps, her most perfect work. 
It is written in exquisite English, and teUs the story of 
a little English boy in the Indian Mutiny. If Mrs. Cotes 
had written nothing else this little book should keep her 
name in remembrance. “ The Other Side of the Latch ” 
is a book written of an Indian garden, which dcser\^es 
to be placed alongside “Sonny Sahib.” Mrs. Cotes’s 
latest novel, “ His Royal Happiness,” appeared as a 
serial in the Woman at Home, and in the Ladies' Home 
Journal of Philadelphia. “His Royal Happiness” is 
an international novel. The hero belongs to the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the heroine is the daughter 
of an cx- President of the Tnitcd States. The story has 
been well received by the reviewers in England and 
America, as well as in Canada, and promises to have an 
unusual success. Mrs. Cotes dramatised ” His Royal 
Happiness*’ for Miss Annie Russell, and the j)lay was 
given its first complete j>erformance in Toronto during 
the first week of the year. 

Mrs. Cotes works hard, and she works steadily, no 
matter in what part of the world she may be. In India, 
England, or Canada, her work is her close companion. 
It is a lesson in authorship to see the infinite pains with 
which she revises. No shade of meaning can be too 
delicately expressed. Xo scone can be worked out too 
carefully. “ Finish ” is the lesson and example which 
she gives to those who would follow the craft of writing. 

Mrs. Cotes is of pure British stock. Her father, Mr. 
Charles Duncan, who was for many \'eai*s a leading 
merchant in Brantford, was a Scotsman. I'he attach- 
ment w'hich existed between the Scottish-C'anadian 
merchant and his daughter who was a novelist, was very 
strong. When Mr. Duncan first came t^» Canada he 
stayed for a short time in New Brunswick, and there 
met and married his wife, who was a iiatiw Canadian, 
daughter of an Irislunan. Naturally, Mrs. Cote.s’s own 
country people are proud of this gifted Canadian woman. 
She set out on her brave adventure to ('onquer the 
world, and she has succeeded. As an artist she has 
high rank, and she has an undiminishing love for her 
native country and a firm belief in its great destiny. 
Canadians are strongly bound to Mrs. Cotes because she 
has proved that a Canadian girl, born in an Ontario 
town, may have the gift, the spirit of adventure, and the 
indomitable perseverance necessary to become a novelist 
of wide reputation, whose work is as craftsmanlike and 
as finely artistic as if she had been born in any country 
of old traditions. 


Marjory MacMurchy 
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ALFRED NOYES. 

By Gilbert Tiidmas. 


T here is a task vvhicli I am reserving for a leisured 
old age. It is the compilation of a new “ Who’s 
Who,” dealing not, indeed, with such men as brewers 
and usurers, who are pretty well served )>j' the existing 
annual, but rather with such men as musicians and 
poets, whose careers should, I feel, be outlined with 
some degree of imagination, and therefore of truth. 
For instance, did I not know Mr. Alfred Noyes, it 
would tell me very little that was important about 
him to read, as you may, in ” W'lio’s Who.” that he 
was born in Staffordshire in 1880 ; that he was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford ; that his recreation is rowing ; 
and so on. The true facts are, of course, that Mr. 
Noyes was born — I have not the remotest idea when ; 
nor, probably, has the poet himself— in the Forest of 
Wild Thyme ; he was educated in Old Japan -which 
you will not sec on the map, but of which you may 
catch stray hints on old blue plates and such-llke ; 
his re(Toations arc hunting with Robin Hood in Sher- 
wood Forcs^^ and sailing beyond the sunset in qu(‘st of 
El Dorado ; and his postal address (though 1 lancy 
that il may soon be changed) is ” Care of Oberon.” 

The ranl.inkerou^ will argue that you cannot send 
UKssagc's 10 Fairyland through the Post Oflice ; but 
they aie quite wrong, and they evidently do not belong 
to that ver\' great armj^ of Mr. Noyes’s readers wliich 
has grown up not cjuly in England, but in .Vmerica, 
where the jv). t has also acquired much fame, .and 
received much honour, as 
a lecturer. For ^Ir. Noye.s 
is one of ^hose happy men 
w’ho have made the simple 
discovery that Fairyland is 
wide enough to embrace 
postmen, barrel - organs, 

E a s t - E 11 d colfee-stalls, 
smelting-furnaces, and news- 
paper boys — ves, and wide 
enough, too, to include the 
wayside church and the 
stable of Bethlehem. It is 
probable that most people 
save some dim belief in 
Fairyland from the wreck, 
the disillusion of the years ; 
but too often it is but a 
very dim belief indeed in a 
nebulous ” Never Never 
Land ” of the imagination. 

Mr. Noyes has retained, 
however, the full faith of 
childhood ; the ” shades of 
the prison-house ” have not 
closed upon liim, and heaven 
still lies about him in this 
dull, material world. The 
learned have sometimes 


contested -though, as his work advances, this criticism 
grows less and less true that Mr. Noyes is not a 
” thoughtful ” poet ; that, while he has brought 
infinite originality to the presentation of old ideas, 
his w'ork yields little evidence of anj^ new reading of 
life, of any individual, constructive philosophy. And 
the reason is that, until recently at any rate, he has 
felt little need for such a philosophy. For him God is 
still obvious in all things ; wonder whispers from every 
hedgerow, and cries out from the very stones of the 
city. 

** The world is all a fairy tale — ^but oh, the talc is true ! ” 

The Universe is not a chaos that needs explain- 
ing, but a delightful place in winch to make one's self 
happy. For questionings and doubts he has no sort 
of use ; of too much analvsis, whether intellectual or 
scientific, he is a little impatient. 

** We have named the stars, and weighed the moon. 
Counted our gams — and lost the boon," 

is the burden of much of Ins work. He does not care 
in the very least degree what the moon may weigh ; 
it % enough for him that *' the moon is a gho.stly galleon 
tossed upon ( loudy seas.” For him tlie stars are still the 
lamps of heaven, ” the lights of home.” He has not 

yet forgotten that lesson of child! lood : that if you 

would increase your kingdom, you must diminish 
yourself, and bow humbly to the earth. He can still 

dwarf hiniself till the wild 
thyme upon the rolling 

Sussex D(nvns, wdiich are 
his liornc, towers above him 
like a gigantic forest ; so 
tli.'it the grass becomes a 
jungle through which the 
creeping snail looms like a 
M)rt of croc'odile sixty feet 
in length, and the beetle 
bei omes a hippopotamus. 
He can still become a 

” inidgct-child,” so tiny that 
he can ” push back the 
soft ]>etallic door ” ; enter 
"the splendid crimson 
porch ” of the smallest of 
the flowers, and discover 
within its ” carven walls,” 
with their majestic cornices 
and coronals, all the hidden 
secrets of the world. For 
him God is still in His 
heaven ; ” the clouds pro- 
claim their Charioteer, the 
hills demand His higher 
tlirone.” And when the 
day wears down to even- 
tide, and the labourers turn 
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homeward, is it not something more than the wind 

that wJiis|K'rs to a tired world ? 

" For they say *tis but the sunset winds that wander 
thro* the heather. 

Rustic all the meadow grass and bend the dewy fern ; 

They say 'tis but the winds that bow the reeds in prayer 
together, 

And iill the shaken pools with fire along the shadowy 
burn. 

In the beauty of the twilight, in the garden that He 
loveth. 

They have veiled His lovely vesture with the darkness 
of a name ! 

Thro’ His garden, thro’ His garden, it is but the wind 
that moveth. 

No more ; but oh, the miracle, the miracle is the 
same ! 

In the cool of the evening, when the sky is an old story 

Slowly dying, but remembered, ay, and loved with 
passion still. 

Hush ! . . . the fringes of His garment in the fading 
golden glory, 

Softly rustling as He cometh o’er the far green hill ’’ 

The poet has nothing in common with the wise men 
of this world who, with their plausible theories and 
pompous formulae, would deny the miraculous and 
the supernatural, wdio would explain all tlie nivsteries 
of heaven and earth on their eight fingers, and argue 
hell away on their two thumbs — thougli when the 
prodigal is ready to return from the husks of unbelief 
and revolt to his old faith, his home-coming could not 
be more tenderly celebrated than it is in “ The (yd 
Sceptic,** with its haunting final stanzas : 

** I will go back to my home and look at the wayside 
flowers. 

And hear from the wa^^side cabins 
the kind old hymns again. 

Where Christ holds out His arms in 
the quiet evening hours, 

And the light of the chapel porches 
broods on the peaceful lane. 

And there 1 shall hear men praying 
the deep old foolish pniyer.'i. 

And there I shall sec once more 
the fond old faith confessed. 

And the strange old light on their 
faces w'ho hear as a blind man 
hears — 

Come unto Me, ye weary, and I 
will give yo'' rat. 

1 will go back and believe in the 
deep old foolish tales. 

And pray the simple prayers that 
1 learnt at my mother's knee. 

Where the Sabbath tolls its peace 
thro' the breathless mountain 
vales. 

And the sunset's evening hymn 
hallows the listening sea." 

Tliose deep old foolish prayers *' ! 

Those " deep old foolish tales ** ! 

They are the essence of Mr. Noves*s 
poetry. It is a beautiful faith, and 
to its presentation the poet lias 
brought a wonderful wealth of new 
music. No writer of our time has 
introduced so many interesting 
metrical ejcperiments, or displayed 
such perfect technical skill. He is 


like a musician in deft command of a fully-equipped 
organ — ^which does not lack that stop of humour 
which has been w'anting in the instruments upon 
which some of the greatest poets have played. 
There is rollicking fun, as well as fantasy, in " Forty 
Singing Seamen ** and “ The Tramp Transfigured ** ; 
and in the " Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ** we can 
veritably hear the timbers of the old inn shake with 
laughter as Marlowe, Drax^on, Dekkcr, Beaumont» 
Raleigli and the rest of that immortal fellowship tell 
their stories and sing their songs, whilst the voice of 
Bacon interposes now and then with its ponderous 
jiedantry, only to be drowned by the gruff calls of 
Ben Jonson for Malmsey and Muscadel. Mr. Noyes*s 
humour and his music, with its irresistible lilts and 
cadences, have, probably, done much to win for him 
what is in these times an astonishing popularity. Yet I 
believe that, in the first place, the reason for that 
]>opularity is to be sought in the poet’s radiant and 
childlike optimism, his essential healthiness, his simple 
and spontaneous faith — qualities that have been so 
singularlx' lacking in much of the verse of recent 3'ears, 
which has tended more and more towards foniilessiiess,. 
violence, and the insane worship of the merelv uncon- 
ventional. The welcome extended to Mr. Noyes's 
work is evidence, surely, of the fact that tlie normal 
reader does, after all. appreciate that natural beauty 
and gaiety and pathos, that straightforward manl}^ 
vigour and sincerity, and that generous optimism which 
are characteristic alike of the i>oet as a writer and as a 
man. In i)assing, it may be recalled that Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann, while reviewing for 77/c Speaker, was the 
first critic to aj)])reciate full\’ the promise of Mr. Noyes's 
earliest book “ TJie l.oom of Years ” ; 
and it was he who inlrodiieed Mr. 
Noyes to the editor ot Jllaciruvod. 
The poet was at once given tlie 
lu)S})itality of its ])ages, in which 
much ol Ins work has since made 
its original appearance. In speaking 
of Mr. Noyc'^'s well-deserved success, 
It would be ungracious lo omit a 
tribute to the assistance rendered 
both by the famous Puneh con- 
tributor and by Messrs. Blackwood, 
who liave steiidilv piloted liis books 
into the full flood of jiojmlarity. 

But an easy optimism dues not, 
of course, always imjily a warm 
sympathy with one's fellow-kind. 
The optimist is liable sometimes to- 
be a self-contained man ; he is not 
greatly reliant ujMin the sympatliy 
of others, and consequently he is less 
ready to extend his own sympathy to 
them. Warm, human sympatliy, 
however, has always characterised 
the work of Mr. Noyes — tliough, as 
you go through the two large vfdumes 
of his Collected Poems, from “ The 
Flower of Old Japan,** with its snug 
nursery atmosphere, and “ The Forest 
of Wild Thyme,*' which has been so 
delightfully illustrated by Mr. Claude 



** Take me with you« Sawara. 
Over the sea,** she said. 

From "A Tale of 01.1 Japan” by Alfred Noyes 
(Hlarkwood). 
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Shcpperson; 
through tlic full 
length epic on 
“Drake," the 
“ Tales of the Mer- 
maid lavorn/* and 
the hundred odd 
lyrics on widely 
\'aried themes, you 
will see that his 
sympatliy has not 
always been so 
highly deveIopc‘d 
as it has latterly 
become. In his 
earlier work, the 
]) o e t ’ s attitude 
towards tJie busy 
and tJie sulfering 
multitude some- 
what resembles 
that of a boy who 
pities tlie “ jijrown- 
ups,*' because they 
cannot or will not 
enter intc» his play. 
What a good time 
tlK'v are missing ! 
He goes giut, as it 
were, on to the 
Downs : the air is 
full of the mornii.g ; the wild thyme whispers its shy 
mysteries, and the foaui-flecked sea, as it breaks at the 
foot of the dills, murmurs of Drake and the heroes of old 
romance. But from the distant town, w i th its dingy roofs, 
there comes that plume of smoke wliich tells of the un- 
happy crowds who might be enjoying themselves so much 
more fully if only they could leave their dull occupa- 
tions and come out and search w’ith him in the forest of 
thyme for the lost Peterkin, or join with him in a game 
of pirates ! Why wall they not come ? At first, he 
thinks naturally in terniM of Fairyland. What is wTong 
with the world is that the cow has got into tlie meadow, 
and the sheep into the corn ; and so he bids Little Boy 
Blue sound another blast : 



Surely, he thought, I have painted 
Nothing so fair as this. 

Froiii “A Talc A old I.i ’ !>> Alfred Nfi>< 
(lllack\% 


" Little Boy Blue, if the child heart knows, 

Sound but a note as a little one mav , 

And the thorns of the desert shall bloom with the rose. 
And the Healer shall wipe all tears away. 

Little Boy Blue, we arc all astray. 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn ; 
Ah. set the world right, as a little one may ; 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn ! *' 


Souf/d but a note 1 Alas, the note is sounded, but the 
fairy call is lost in the noise of the forging-hammer 
and the machine gun, and the smoke grows denser 
along the horizon of the Downs. And. w’hile he does 
not doubt the truth of his owm vision, the poet wonders 
for a time if it can survive in a w’orld where there arc so 
few to share it ; and, rather than lose the vision, he 
would foUow it beyond the gates of death : 

“ Thou'rt flown too soon ! I stretch my hands out still, 
O Light of Life, to Thee, 

Who leav’st an Olivet in each far blue liill, 

A sorrow on every sea. 


It is too soon 
amid the C3mic 
sneers. 

The sophist 
smiles, the 
greedy’ mouths 
and hands. 

Quite to forget 
the light of 
those dear] 

3’ears 

And my lost 
mountain 
lands. 

It is too soon for 
me to break 
that trust, 

C) J-ight of 
Light, flown far 
pasi sun and 
moon, 

Burn back thrt)' 
this dark pan 
oply of dust. 

Or let me fol- 
low scM)n ' 

Hope returns, how- 
ever ; and with it 
tliere comes the 
deeper, fuller 
vision ; the more 
vital human svm- 
pa^liy. His later 
poetry has become 
less and less purely romantic , less and less purely 
idealistic and pictorial tlian it is, for instance, in 
" The Mermaid I'avern ” and '* Drake ** ; and it 
has grown more and rnori' inlLTpretivc. There has 
come into liis work tlie realisation that only by 
slow and jiatient degrees can the desert be made to 
blossom with the rose. And while the prophet must 
continually climb tlie mount of vision, and fill his 
soul with the distant, the ])erfccl landscape of the 
future, lie can only live worthily of that vision in so 
far as ht not only describes it, but also applies it to 
the needs of the present ; in so far as he not only realises 
and liyrnns the Hungs tliat are eternal, but interprets 
his own time in terms of them. Interpreted tliiis, the 
smoky town, so ugiv in itself, assumes a beauty that 
would seem almost more perfect than perfection itself ; 
and, as lie moves among the puddling-furnaces and the 
slag heaps of the Black ('ountry, the jioet can sing ol 
"... a majesty 

Beyond all majesties of earth and air ; 

Beauty beyond all licauty, as of a clnld 
In rags, upraised tliro’ the still gold of heaven, 

Witli wasted arms and hungering eyes, to bring 
The armoured seraphim down upon their knees 
And teach eternal God humility ; 

The solemn beauty of the uiifulflllcd, 

Moving towards fiilfllment on a height 
Beyond all heights ; the dreadful beauty of hope ; 
The naked wrestler, struggling from the xock 
Under the .sculjitor's cliisel ; the rough mass 
Of clay more glorious for the poor blind face 
And bosom that half emerge into the light, 

More glorious and august, even in defeat. 

Than that too cold dominion God foreswore 
To bear this passionate universal load. 

This Calvary of Creation with mankind.’* 



Rose-white temple nigh the bay. 
Hush ! for Kimi comes to pray. 

I rum “A lale uf Old li> Alfred Noyee 

(Black woud) 
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A brief quotation from a long poem is, however, 
unjust. “ Enceladiis ” should be read carefully in its 
entirety. It is full of an indi\ndual and rich inter- 
pretation of modern industrial life, and is one of the 
most beautiful, as it is one of the most promising, of 
the author's works. 

But perhaps the greatest promise for Mr. No5^es’s 
future as the interpreter of the conditions and the 
aspirations of his own time is to be found in his poems 
dealing with the questions of war and peace. " The 
Wine-Press *' is a book tensely vivid in its descriptions 
of the recent Balkan W’ar ; and not only does it contain 
also passages of restrained, yet heartbreaking, tender- 
ness, but it breathes a spirit of white-hot moral indig- 
nation, well tempered by rcjison, against the makers 
of war who prostitute the people's patriotism to theii 
own ends. This same spirit animates tlie little pla}* 
" Rada," which deals with the sorrows of Belgium, and 
many of the author's shorter poems, such as the fantastic 
" Lucifer's Feast," " The Dawn of Peace," and the 
Prelude to " The Wine-Press," the last of which centres 
round that crowning tragedy of war — the blind, passion- 
ate belief of each people in the righteousness of its own 
cause and in its own claims to a monopoly of Divine aid. 
But it is not enough that the pacifist should have a 
moral indignation against war, though that is good ; 
and Mr. Noyes has this greater qualification, which 
manifests itself in all that he has written on the subject : 
he realises that Peace implies not the mere abstinence 
from war, but the substitution of new wvirs for (/A. 
Thus he addresses himself to " those who believe tliat 
Peace is the corrupter of nations ” : 

" Peace ? ^Vhe^ have we prayed for peace ? 

Over us burns a star, 


Bright, beautiful, red for strife ! 

Yours are only the drum and the fife 
And the golden braid and the surface of life. 

Ours is the white-hot war. 

Peace ? When have we prayed for peace ? 

Ours are the weapons of men. 

Time changes the face of the world. 

Your swords are rust ! Your flags are furled, 

And ours arc the unseen legions hurled 
Up to the heights again. 

Peace ? When have we prayed for peace ? 

Is there no wrong to right. 

Wrong crying to God on high ? 

Here where the w'cak and the helpless die. 

And the homeless hordes of the City go by, 

Tlie ranks are rallied to-night.’* 

Such is the spirit of that Peace which can alone destroy 
militarism and war, and lay the foundations of a saner 
and a purer world. There may be " worse things than 
war ** ; but tlie real case against war is that it makes 
those worse things ten times worse ; it ruthlessly ])uts 
back the clock of social prog^es^ ; it calls a long truce 
in the more vital, the more necessarv, the more holy 
warfare— the moral warfare that must centre around 
the cr\'ing evil> within each nation’s life. Sooner or 
later, the blind fury of Europe will ha\'e spent itself, 
and we shall have, slowly and patiently, to enter upon 
its reconstruction. As wc peer into the future, and 
realise with increasing vividness the enormity ot the 
task, wc may well ask, with Paul, " W'ho is siitficient 
for these things ? " Well, the leaders will have to lx* 
many, and diverse must be tlicir gifts; but. among 
the poets, I think there is none to whom one may look 
with more confidence than to Mr. Alfred Noves. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS.^ 

By Laurence Bin yon. 


T hose who remember Sir Sidney Colvin’s de- 
lightful edition of Keats’ letters and ]ii;> admirable 
biography in the English Men of Letters scries, and who 
know how assidiiouslj he has studied and collated the 
manuscripts and the numerous existing transcripts of 
the poet’s work, will rejoice that he lias at last found 
leisure to prepare a complete edition of the poems. In 
comeliness of presentment and convenience of handling 
this edition has no rival. It is printed in a lieautiful 
type ; the paper and the setting of the page arc alike 
excellent. There is no small print to weary the eye, and 
yet the two volumes are handy, light, compact, and, 
unlike so many luxurious editions, of a very reasonable 
price. To present the poet's work in a form worthy of 
its beauty has been one of the editor’s aims ; the other 
has been to arrange the poems, as far as is possible, in the 
order ip which they were written. I-,ord Houghton 
attempted, as long ago as 1876, a chronological arrange- 
ment ; but he did not give the actual date of each poem, 
and, as the present editor points out, he failed to make 

* ■' The Poems of John Keats.” Arranged in Chronological 
'Order, with a Preface, by Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. 15s. net. 
( The Florence Press : Cliatto Windiis.) 


rcallj’ accurate use of the material then available ; and 
in the intervening years much lias come to light in the 
shape of additional data, as well as nc'wly-discovered 
poems, some of whiqli were published by Sir Sidney 
Colvin himself only the other dtay. One notable error 
of l-ord Houghton’s was the jflacing of the " Fall of 
Hyperion” before the "Hyperion’’ published in the 
poet’s lifetime, .as a " first version,’’ though it is really a 
most interesting attempt to recast that splendid frag- 
ment in a new style. But wliatevcr the shortcomings 
of his edition all lovers of Keats must be for ever grateful 
to Lonl Houghton for his zeal in Imilding up the poet’s 
fame. The chronological arrsingemcnt is not one that 
will please all readers. Some will be jarred to find 
comparatively w'orthlcss pieces sandwiched between 
familiar masterpieces. But Kc.ats, wc think, bears the 
test better than would be expected. And the editor has 
not been quite inflexible in his rule ; he has banished to 
an appendix a number of " joculai and trivial’’ pieces, 
scraps of verse which Keats dashed off in his letters and 
no doubt never intended for publication. It is difficult, 
as Sir Sidney Colvin says, to draw the line, for so much 
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that Keats wrote is mixed in quality. 

^'Endymion" itself is typical in its 
mixture of crude stuff and magical 
poetry. In any case, for those who 
arc at all initiate*, the plan of tlu* 
present (‘dition is one of .singular 
interest. W'e watch the growth of 
the poet’s mind through tlie full, 
brief 3’ears of his activiU’ ; we see. 
and marvel at, the astonishing richn(*ss 
w'hich overflows in vers(\ various in- 
deed in quality’ but, as a whole, 
dazzling in its splendour. Not so y)re- 
cocious as maii\’ another ]>o(‘t, Keal.s 
was in his twentieth year when he wTote the " Sonnc't on 
First Looking into Chayiman’s ‘ HoimT.’” the lirsl jiiece 
which unmistakably announced his genius. Tin* next 
year prodm'ed a batch of sonnets of une\*(*n merit, the 
best of tliem being the one we havebi*cn arnisl onied to 
.sec entitled “On a Picture of Leander but whieh we find 
here called (no doubt with due authorit}*) “ On an 
Engraved (iem of L(*ander** ; but the winter of this 
1816-17 saw the completion of “ 1 Stood TiyMoe.” with 
its dehghttully fresh and intimate descrijitions of nature, 
and the beautiful “ Sleep and Poetry.” the g<*nn ot 
“ Endymion.” which occupied Keats from April to 
December "f 1817. Tl.en. after a number of sonnets 
and occasional Ivrics, including the group written on the 
tour iTi Scot hind, and sliowmg a continual growth in 
d*-pth of tlioiighl. seriou.siu'ss of ('motion, and pow('r 
of expression, conies the wonderful year from the autumn 
of iSiS t'l the autumn of i8to It takes the bn’athawav, 
when one iamiliar with the jKieins, with their (dose tt*\- 
ture of gorgeou: language and insinred imagery, to realise 
what these tew months brought forth ; “ Hyperion.” 
“Fancy.” the “Eve of St. Agnes.” the “ Eve of St. Mark.” 


the six famous odes, '' Lamia/’ and 
the poet’s one peerless lyric " La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,” not to mention 
some of the finest of the sonnets and 
the two essays in drama. At the 
viTy same time Shelley, in Italy, 
was writing “ Promedheus,” "The 
C'eiiei,” the " Od(‘ to the West Wind,” 
and other exquisite* IvTics ; Imt Keats 
had not the airy nishing (*loquencc 
whic'h was natural to Shelley's genius ; 
Ills vi*rse is clo.s(*r-packed, of more 
substantial form, and though both 
alike astound us by the height of 
creative emoti*)n which tlic'V could maintain so splen- 
didh’, the younger jioel's cluster of masterj>ie('.es seems 
the greater wonder. 

Our onl\' complaint as n*gards tins i*(lition is that Sir 
Sidnej' Colvin does not 1t*l] us a little about the grounds 
for tlie dating of ( '*rtain of the pieces ; and one would 
like to know, lor instance, about the “ i*ngraved gem” 
which insjiired the Leander soiiiu't. The edition is 
planned, it is true, “ for lovers of bi**iuliful jxictry 
beautilulh'^ lirinled ” ; but its arrangeinenl makes it 
syn cially interiisting for students of the \ioct, for wdiom 
Sir Sidn(*y ('olvin out of his intimate knowledge could 
have madi* a fascinating essa\' on the* material now 
availabk*. But no d(mbt to liave onc(* i*mbarkcd on a 
discussion of the kind would liavi* sw(‘lli*d the volumes 
grftH.ll\" ; and, ihough a little tantalised, we mu.st con- 
tent ourselv(*s with admiring the editor’s rare .self- 
r(*straint. The ]>o(‘ms an* all assigned to a date as 
definite and (*xact as possible, sometimes to the month 
and the day. W'e Jiave, fit any rate, the ripe and con- 
sidered ri*sults (»f fine scholarship, and in a form which is 
a delight to cont(;mpKite. 



THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MAY, ISIS. 

Ausii'crs io these lumpctiUcns (each on a scpaycilc sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

foru'ardcd not later than the 14th of the month to 
“ The Prizi* Page,” The Bocjkmax, Messrs, llodder & Stoughton. Warwick Square, E.('. 

Colonial and foreii^n readers please note that Competitions II,, IV, and T. tn’c the same each and that 

for the next iu'o innnths the isi prize \etll be for the best original lyric. 

Special Sotice.— ('ompelt/ors initsi please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor (iiiinot undertake io return them. 


L — Prize of One CjUixea is olfercd for the best 
original lyric. 

11 . — A Prize of Half a Guixea is offen*d for the best 
quotation from English veise ay^idicahle to any 
review or the name oi any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookmax. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best original rhymed line that shall fittingly 
prc'cede or follow Young's famous line : “ Tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’* 

I\',— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


A cop3' of The Bookmax will l)e sent post jrcc for 
twelve months to tlie .sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookmax Competitions. The 
Editor n^serves the right to use any suggestions 
submitt'*d. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 

I.— The I’Rizi or One Guinea for the best original 
lyric IS awarded to ()uartcmiaster-Sergeant 
John J. Gumett, of Ncav Ranges, Shoeburj’ncss, 
Essex, for the following : 

TO THE Ft'TL UE 

Pulsing quickly, throbbing hotly, through u tender little form 

Flows a current, runs a life sticam, stirrin muscles soft and 
warm ; 

WThen a score of suns shall circle .vlicii my days of deed are 
done. 
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Will you turn and ask me questions, with your mother's eyes, 
mv son ? 

Will you count the life she gave you little worth its grievous 
pains, 

Wlien a thousand hungers calling clamour madly in your veins ; 

When lew Inendly hands are ottered, and around your youthful 
led 

Sw'aini a city's myriad vampires, spreading poisons, subtle, 
sweet ; 

When you see the rival priesthoods striving tooth and nail for 
gold ; 

W’hcii you see the people’s leaders ready to be bought and sold ; 

When the rich man's wretched offspring scorn you in the world's 
high road, 

And his women scan you idly, as a bearer of their load ? 

Then 1 pray that Goci shall send you of His mercy, in your need, 

Some one dead or sonic one living, some one brave and Mammon- 
treed : 

Touch your eyes to vision open, swing your choice to royal 
things, 

Tliat you see the mighty armies led by prophets, not by kings. 

Knees' that have not bowed to Mammon, Uves that know but 
Love as King, 

Souls above all fate or fortune, hearts that purest incense bring. 

And that priesthood, sacred, holy, incense offer not in vain, 

Kound the struggling world it rises, in an endless circling chain ; 

And the gods the false priests know not, to the altars white 
descend 

Brooding in eternal blessing, where true friend clasps hand 
with friend. 

Friend clasps friend, and so I leave you, tiny hand entwined 
in mine. 

Though the far-off years bereave you, Love is deathless in His 
shrine. 

John J. Gurnett. 

We also select for printing : 

MEMORIES. 

I. 

Thou wert to me, all things that lovely arc, 

The deep blue of the dusk : the first pale star. 

The tenderness of twilight, and the scent 

That comes from sleeping flowers, when day is spent. 

II. 

When the still night, her cloak of hyacinth blue 
Has donned, then all my thoughts fly swift to you. 

White birds of longing, bearing on their wings 
The deathless memory of happier things. 


I think of thee, whene’er the birds’ songs pierce 
The clear, spring air, and rouse a joy so fierce. 

So full of longing, that it melts to pain. 

For all the days tliat come not back again. 

IV. 

... I seek the Treasure-house of Memorj , 

Deep Love and Longing open it for me, 

. . . Forgotten then the failures and the fears, 

Peace folds her wings around the troubled years 

(Mrs. Trevelyan Thomson, Branksome, Midcllosbrough ) 

COPPER-HEAD. 

Copper-head, coppei bea^^ running u]i the lane. 

The sun has tangled m y^Hir hair and gilded it again , 

He tried to struggle free once mor- with many twists and twirls. 
But lest you should forget him leit a shock of Ijiirnished curls. 

Copper-head, copper-head, you flirted with the sky, 

I sec the turquoise looking out each time I meet your eye ; 

Nor was the day sulhcieiit, for whence came tliat diamond light ? 
Till now set in a starry crown above Ihi velvet night ? 

Copper-head, copper-head, the ivind is in your feet. 

No nymph outwitting gods ot old was ever half so fleet. 

No dancing spirit in tlie spring but steps to second jilace 
When once she spies the carnival tliat riots in 3 'our face. 

Copper-head, the joy of youth trembles in your voice. 

All the folly, all the tear's, to make a world rejoice ; 

And when you laugh a silver bell rings out in faerielaiid — 

I wish I were a child again, that I might understand. 

(M. P. Noel, 33, Redclific Square, S.W.) 

PATRIOTS. 

The earth was thirsty — ^it fain would drink ; 

A patriot watered it well with ink. 

For he was a critical, cautious man 
With many a sure and certain plan ; 

But out of the sodden, blackened mud 
Came never a leaf nor blade nor bud. 


The earth was thirsty — ^the drought of yeais ; 

A patriot watered it 'well writh tears, 

A good man he, with a tender heart. 

Who knew not war was a needful part ; 

But never a single flower grew 
Save rosemary sad and grieving rue. 

The earth ivas thirsty — ^it craved a flood ; 

A patriot watered it well with blood. 

The blood of \'alorous, clcar-cyed youth. 

Who died for honour and flag and truth ; 

And laurel sprang from the crimsoned sod 
And lilies of peace grew up to God. 

(McLandburgh Wilson, 411, West 145th Street, New 
York City. U.S.A.) 

We also select for special commendation the twenty 
lyrics sent in by Mrs. Fortescue (Southwold), David 
Conrad (Canning Town), Marian Hewitt (Ipswich), C. 
Eric Sneddon (Ilkeston), Mrs. E. L. Mosse (Birming- 
ham), M. E. Painter (Cheltenham), Thomas Monet 
(Prestwich), Doris Rochefort (Stoke Newington), A. L. 
Little (Glasgow), R. H. W. Case (Croydon), Eric N. 
Simons (Sheffield), George Savile (Brocklcy), Christine 
Chandler (London, W.), Edwin J. Pratt (Newfoundland), 
E. T. Sandford (Saltasli), Lesbia Thaiiet (Leeds), F. M. 
Latham (Bowdon), Peggy Grant (Southboume), Irene 
Wintle (Liverpool), Ivan Adair (Dublin). 

II. — ^Tlio Prize of I-Ialf a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to ^Ir. Charles Powell, of by, 
Dickenson Road, Manchester, lor the following : 

THROAT ANT) IC AT^TROl'liLES. (Macleod Ycarsicy.) 

" I arguec*ach c;aso with my wife." 

Lewis Cakkoli., Alue in Wonderland. 

We also select for printing : 

THE GRE.VT .\GE. By J C. Snaitii. (Hutcluiisoii ) 

" Her yc.irs— old Parr's were not lung to them. 

And a clucken to her was Mcthiisalem." 

C. Lamb, Satan in Search of a Wife. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 139, Holly Lane, West 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

THE ONE OUTSIDE. By Mvry FirzPArRicK. 
(.Maunsell ik Co ; 

" Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 
Rain, wind, frn.st, heat, hail, diirnp. and sleet, and snow." 

Ti£.nnv^.o.\. St. Siincon Styhtes. 

(Kthcl M. Odell, 7’, Claremont Road, Forest Gate.) 

TliJi .MYSTliKY l.\ TIIK DRfX>U FA.MILY. 

By Montagi: S\undlks. (Cambridge University Press.) 

"He argued high, he argued low. 

He also argued round about him." 

W. S. Gti.ufsrt, Sir Alacklin (Bab Ballads.) 

(Sydney Jeffery. 104, Manclicstcr Road, Warrington.) 

THE GRE.AT .A(iE. By J. C. Snaitii. (Hutchinson.) 

" His Ma was nearlv ninety-two ’’ 

W S. Gilhcrt, Thomas Wintcrbottom Hance. 

(Miss Muriel Pinch, Wood’s Place. Battle. Sussex.) 

KITCHE.VKR’S CHAPS. By A. Nlil T.yons. (Lane) 

" The cynosure of every eye ’’ 

J. K. Stepiik.v, Lapsus Calami. 

(Cyril W. Rodmell, The Croft, Sutton-on-Hull.) 

THE HUNS IN OUR HINTERLAND. By J. K. O’Connor. 
(Maskew Miller.) 

" * You’d best be getting home,’ he said.” 

Lewis Carroll. Sylvie and Bruno. 

(R. II. W. Case, 44, Kidderminster Road, 
Croydon.) 

III. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the most apt 
and amusing combinations of book titles is 
awarded to Miss Ethel M. Odell, of 72, Clare- 
mont Road, Forest Gate, for the following : 

" Running Water " — " By Order of the King." 

" Captain Kettle " — " Brother-in-Law to Potts." 

" Marriage a La Mode " For Cash Only." 
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We also select for printing : 

'* Pan’s Garden ” — " The Daffodil Fields.” 

” The Stooping Lady ” — ” The Charwoman’s Daughter.” 

” Children o£ the (Hietto ” — '* Potash and Pcrlmiitter.” 

(S. W. Johns, ^^3, Arcadian Gardens, Bowes Park, N.) 

“ The German Fleet ” — ” Come and Find Me " 

" The Way of the Ited Cross ” — ” Sinister Street " 

” The Open (juestiun " — ” How to be Happy Though Married ” 


evidently outstrips her pen, and many passages in the book arc 
somewliat obscure. 'J'arrant, inorcovei. is a rather inconsistent 
character. With brain.s and ability, it scorns unlikely that so 
unscrupulous a scoundrel should remain faithful to an ignorant 
and unlettered girl : further, wo mu.st quarrel with the adjective 
” sensitive,” so frequently applied to him, and surely so ill- 
merited ! The ]dot of the book is uncommon, and has a strong 
vitality. 

(('. L. Payne, Ji), X’tTiion Road, Kdgbaston.) 


(M. F. MacArthur, Graffham Cottage, Selst\v-on-Sca.) 

” The Silent Woman A Wife Worth Winning.” 

” Kipps ” — " The .Amateur Gentleman.” 

” A Woman's Whim ” — ” The Last Sentence.” 

(Mary Earle, 34, Westbournc Road, Birkdalc, Lancs.) 


PKLLK THK CONcd'LKOK ■ APPHR XTICFSHIP. 

By M. a. Niixo. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

A double interest citt.iche.s to the* publication ot this work. 
Its appearance selves to lemmd iis tliat a national hterature of 
great value arise liom a small nation —tins novel is by a 
Danish niitlior - and may constitute one tiniong many arguments 


” The Rake’s Progress ” — ” Tillers of 
the Soil.” 

■ ” The WTiite Company ” — ” When 
Ghost Meets Ghost.” 

" The Happy Medium ” — ” Cariiacki 
the Ghost-Finder.” 

(George Duncan Grey, 67, High 
Street, \\’cston-sui)er-Marc.) 

From amongst the very large 
numbc'r of otlier good n'plies re- 
ceived we sjiecially commend those 
by Alex R. Horne (.Micrdeen), 
M. J. Dobie (Chester), May Honor 
Wylde Kew (.*\shton-ii])on-Mersey). 
Miss J. Shaw (Harrogate), Mivs 
P. P. Battle* (Forest Gale), A. 
Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), K, 
Jotham (Isle of Man),S J. Willeox 
(Birkdale), M. Kennedy (New 
Barnet) . Archibald J . H a y d i* n 
(Manslii’ld), Ada Hanson (Lon- 
don, E.), H. Leonard (Skipton), 
G. Miirpliy (Snaresbrook), 
iMary C. J obson (('orbridge - 011- 
lyne), Thos \V. Thompson 
(Heckmondwike), C. It. J^ansoin 
(Torquay), II. >}»eneer Toy (Harro- 
gate), Mrs. W T.. Saunt (Keii- 



Keats on his Deaih-bed. 

I'aiiitcJ 1>\ St\crii, iS?T. 


lor the picscrviitioTi of such states. The 
iiimt ol this volume lies in the character- 
isation and the Inundation ot knowledge. 
i\*lle, deserting Ins lanii hoiiic for the 
little .se:ij>ort town, Ins apprenticeship to 
the cobbler, the brutal old master Koiod, 
the sickly and kindlx young one, Pelle’s 
jirogrcss through buJlvmg and baiting to 
the end ui his apprenticeship, with the 
back-ground of working-class life — all 
bespeak alike excellent craftsmanship, 
first-hand experience, and a love of 
mankind which hold the reader closely 
Ihioughout. 

(II. Hindu* 5, Brookheld Avenue, 
I.cfds.) 

AKl.NBKL Hv 10 F. Blnson. 

(Khslier L'liwin.) 

Mr. Benson's gift ol ” holding ” the 
miiror up to nature must assuredly 
make him an undesirable acquaintance. 
I'liroughout this study of commonplace 
people and the coiiiinoiiplacc happenings 
ol the pretty village not many miles from 
the Me<ro]>ohs we arc conscious of the 
twinkle HI Ins eye, as he exercises his 
talent to the utmost and with uncanny 
intuition n^veals tiu* w caknc*s.ses, idiosyn> 
iiasics and uiisiispcf ted nobilities of 
human nature lii Hus essentially com- 
lortable ” N’llla'il'iiii ” ol well-ordered 
lixcN and ii.irrow \iews lie is in hiS 


singtoil), M. Illlglics (Reading), Mis*^ H. M Barrow element The book is mil r»l hinnoui oi a wit tlial is ncvir 
( flastings) . ' unkiml 


IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea lor the best review, 


(Lucy (Tiainlierlain, Phis Britli, Llandudno.) 


in not more than a hundred words, of any recent 
book is awarded to Mr. JMidcolm Humiihrey, 
Avenue End, North Camp, Aldersliot, for the 
following : 

"WHAT A WOMAN WANTS By ^Irs llE^KV Di'I)i:.\i.y. 
(llcinemann.) 

This is a powerful, grim story of the weary toil and endless 
drudgery oi lowly countrvfolk in Sussc.x Little biightiiess 
pierces the darkness of their grinding hves, into xvlnch liap]une.ss 
and lo\e scarcelx- enter, and religion comes not at all. The book 
is unrelieved by any ray of humour, save what is bitter and 
ironic. Chnsmas Hamlyn, the heroine, lias a transient lover in 
her girlhood, whom she meets again after long vimfs of labour 
when she is a lonely woman of middle age. In liii'.i she ultimately 
finds ” what a woman wrants ” — love. 

We also select for printing : 

MIDDLE LIFE. By Sybil Campvkll I.rtiibriucil. 

(Holden & Hardingham ) 

There is something very charming about the self revelations 
of Anna Marie, the heroine of this simply planned book. It is 
a study of middle-age and youth, truth and falsehood, with a 
wholesomeness that ensures the continuous interest of the reader. 
The descriptions of Swiss scenery arc very fine, and there arc 
so many aphoristic passages that marking them would result m 
a much variegated page. The characters arc well contrasted 
without a hint of extravagance, and the volume is on'' that leaves 
a laitting impression on the mind. 

(Miss Jackson, 83, Walker Gate, Beverley, E. Yorks.) 


TJIK KDY.M. IlOCSK Ol-’ l>l>UTUr,AI.. BvKR\NUs,t;RlBHi.f.. 
(hvclcigh Nash ) 

The Hense of Portu^l lends itself to biographv for it has 
passed through every vicissitude of which a liousc is capable — 
be it that of king or commoner. .Mr (iribblc is astonishingly 
frank in regard to its history, sparing neither the living nor the 
dead, but this needless to say docs not lessen the interest of 
the book. It is a wondrous web, woven of romance, crime, 
adventure and scandal. The fait is forgotten nowadays, but 
Port'igal is one of Britain olilcsl allies, and more tlian once 
played an important part in European drama. 'I'he book is 
worth reading 

(Mrs. Sybilhi Stirling, Fordcl, (ilcnfarg.) 

Wc also select for sjiecial commendation the twenty 
reviews sent in by Nancy Littlejohn (address wanted), 
I'etcr Winstanloy (Bolton), W. Hamilton (London, 
W.C.), Marie Russell ((ilasgow), \\'. Siebenhaar (W. 
Australia), Miss M. J. Dobie (Chester), H. Leonard 
(Skipton), B. R. M. Hetlierington (Carlisle), J. Richard 
Ellaway (Basingstoke), Jami*s A. l^ichards (Tenby), 
Frances D. Watson (Heaton Moor), M. K, Kennedy 
(Dublin), M. A. Newman (Brighton). Donald Leitch 
(Glasgow), E. S. Wright (Tunbridge Wells), V. Huish 
(Derby), G. B. (Boston, U.S.A.), T. D. Johnson (Hamp- 
stead), W. Barclay (Birmingham), J. MacBride (Edin- 
burgh). 


BILLIE’S MOTHER. By Mary J. Skrine. (.Arnold.) 

*' Billie’s Mother ” is an interesting study of the pea.sant mind 
-—Ruth’s faithful obstinacy is admirably portrayed, though her 
motives for action are not always clear. Mrs. Skrine's thought 


V.— The Prize of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. F. J. Overton, 
Selbome, Tudor Hill, Sutton Col^eld. 
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THE ST. HELENA EXILE.* 

With the publication of the present work, Mr. Norwood 
worthily concludes with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to his readers his labours on a subject of never- 
failing interest and fascination, namely, the career of that 
great man, Napoleon, who for so long kept the world in 
awe His firbt essay was The Growth of Napoleon,’* 
])ubJLshed in 1010, followed twelve months ago by an 
account of the fallen conqueror's first exile, in Elba, and 
escape therefrom only to end in disaster at Waterloo at the 
conclusion of the hundred days’ war. This latter work w'as 
appropriately published on March 3zst, the date marking 
the entry of the Allies into Paris, one hundred years 
previously Similarly its author's latest study synchronized 
with the centenary of Napoleon’s re-entry on French soil, 
following his daring escape from Elba, an episode which 
formed the most thrillingly exciting incident of those re- 
lated in Mr. Norwood Young's book. There is nothing 
comparable to that incident in the present book, a con- 
siderable portion of which is concerned \\ith the intrigues 
of Napoleon and his followers, and also of those English- 
men, more or less intimately connected with the prisoners, 
whose loyalty tow'ards that greatly-harassed man, the 
Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, ought to have been freely 
and unstintedly recorded. Napoleon, great man though 
he was, proved less than great in his adversity. He was 
the last man in the world to wear in his bonds a cheerful 
brow ; to comfort himself in the manner Wordsworth 
counselled his hero, Toussaint L’Ouvcrturc. And if 
Napoleon found it difficult to enact his role with dignity, 
so too, was it equally difficult for his custodian to perfA*m 
his part consistently with his duty primarily to his 
country and secondarily to Europe, and with due con- 
sideration for his illustrious prisoner. The peace of 
the vrorld depended on the efficient carrying out of his 
obligations. There was to be no repetition of Neil Camp- 
bell’s failure when in charge at Elba. It is greatly to be 
doubted if even the suave Sir Pulteney Malcolm would or 
could have reconciled Napoleon with his lot if he liad him- 
self been installed in supremo control in place of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. Of those who should have been the loyal 
supporters of the Governor the chief misdemeanant was 
undoubtedly O’Meara, naval surgeon and Napolccm’s 
resident medical adviser, whose “ Voice from St. Helena,” 
published after his well-merited dismissal has been for too 
long the main source of ,the gross traducement of an 
honourable man whose sole wish was conscientiously to 
perform his duty without any side-glance at his own sclf- 
advancement or glor3^ And it may justly be said that on 
the whole Lowe accomplished his responsible and Aveight}’ 
task honourably and efficiently, a id with due regard for 
the feelings of fallen greatness. 

Napoleon arrived at St. Helena on October isth, 18*15, 
after a voyage of sixty-nine day.s — not .sixty-four, as Mr. 
Norwood Young states- -and died on May 7 th, 1821, not 
from hepatitis, as was so persistently .stated by interested 
persons during lus sojourn in the island, but from cancer 
of the stomach. The Governor lanch^d on April 14th, 1816, 
but during the whole time of his custodianship he rarely 
saw Napoleon, the last visit being on August i8th, of the 
same* year. Previously, just o\'er a mouth from Lowe's 
arrival, there was an interview which proved how impossible 
an individual Napoleon could bo in promoting pleasant 
relationship. It is, moreover, a tyincal instance of the 
treatment to which the Governor was subjected : 

Napolcdn afterwards told Las Cases tliat he rrccivccl 
* with a stormy expression, his head lowered, and his eye glaring.' 
Finding that Napoleon declined to speak, and merely continued 
to look ferocious, Lowe was constrained to begin. He said that 

• ” .Vapoleon in Exile: St. Helena (i8'5-t.S2i) ” By 
X*jrwood Young. With 2 Coloured Frontispieces and kji. lllus- 
irations mainly from the collection of A. Al. Broadley. 2 vols. 
32s. net (Stanley Paul & Co.). 


the materials had arrived from England for building a new house, 
and he would be glad to know whether Napoleon had any desires 
on the subject. Napoleon continued to glare at him in silence. 
Lowe bravely continued : ' I have conceived. Sir, that possibly 
the addition of two or three rooms to your present house, with 
other improvements to it, might add to your convenience in less 
time than by constructing a new building.’ Then the storm 
broke. Las Cases, who was in the next room * heard by the 
sound of the Emperor's voice that he was animated, and tliat 
there was a hot scene. The audience was long and very tempes- 
tuous.’ Las Cases did nut hear I.owe’s voice raised in return ; 
the (Governor kept his temper, in spite of gross provocation to 
which he was subjected. In substance Napoleon rowed out 
that Lowe had been sent to kill him ; that he would never 
allow anybody to enter his chamber (no attempt had been 
made to do s6) : that it was an insult to invite him to dinner 
and to call him General Bonaparte. Lowe, when he got a chance, 
replied, * Sir, 1 have not come here to receive lessons.' ' It is 
not for want of needing them,' said Napoleon. ‘ Sir,’ I.owe went 
on, ’ 1 have not come here to be insulted, but to treat of an 
atf lir which concerns you more than it does me. If you are not 
disposed to speak about it, I will retire.' ‘ I had no intention to 
insult you, Sir, but liow have 3*ou treated me ? Has it been 111 
a way becoming a soldier ? ’ * Sir, T am a .soldier, to perform the 

duties I owe to my country in conlormitv with its customs, 
and not according to the mode uf other countries. I am per- 
forming mv duty, and am indifferent to anj'thing besides.' ” 
Three months afterwards all personal intercourse stopped, 
although the Governor made other attempts to renew it. 

Speaking to two of his own officers on the evening of 
Napoleon’s death, Lowe said : " Well, gentlemen, he was 
England’s greatest enemy and mine too ; but 1 forgive him 
everything.” Napoleon's enmity was perpetuated by lus 
English admirers and shadowed Lowe's subsequent career 
up to his death. It is greatly to be hojicd that the present 
work may be the means of emphasizing the sterling worth 
of the man and freeing him from the injustice which has 
been meted out to him. 

The book will be cordially welcomcil by all interested in 
Napoleonic literature, although pcrliaps it may not make 
the same sort of appeal as its predecessor, chiolly it may be 
on account of the more familiar nature of the contents. 

In speaking of the book which was sent to Lowe for 
Napoleon b^^ Hobhousc, afterwards Lord Broughton (one 
of Napoleon's greatest admirers) but withheld by the 
Governor, Mr. Young docs not refer to a statement made 
by Broughton in his “Recollections,” VoJ. I., p. 321 : 
" Napoleon, however, procured a French translation of 
the book, and sent me, through Li'-s Cases, an acknowledg- 
ment of it.” Further relcrences arc to be found in Vol. 
II. of the same work. There: are one or two slips here 
and there ; such, for instance, as the statements that 
Napoleon was ” half-iincic ’’to Cardinal Fesch, and that 
Napoleon's son ed in 1831 And Mr. Young's use of 
the split infinitive is notiecable. 

There is a lavish supply of illustrations, mainly repro- 
duced from Mr. Broadley's unrivalled collection ; also a 
satisfactory index, and an excellent bibliography, though 
in the latter there is no reference to a work which the 
present writer endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain from 
a second-hand bookseller in Milan. It is entitled, 
” Aiemorial de Sir Hudson Lowe relatif a la captivite de 
Napoleon a Sainte-Hcldne. Avec portr. de I’auteur et 
une vue de Long-Wood. Tur. 1831. 2 Vol. en i. 16°-“ 

This, I mention, in connection with Mr. Young's statement 
Vol. II., p. 267, that ” As no answer to O’Meara’s charges 
was forthcoming, it was supposed that none could be 
offered, until Forsyth's * Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe * 
was issued in 1853.” S. Buttis.rworth. 

THE HUNGARIAN BOY.* 

On March 28th, 1844. at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
there was a performance of that amusing and sempiternal 
shivaree, ” The Bohemian Girl." Now there is nothing 

* ” Letters from and to Joseph Joachim.” Selected and 
Translated by Nora Bickley. With a Preface by J. A. Fuller- 
Aiaitland. 12s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 




‘*IIer vespeis done, 

Ot all Its wrpathed peails her hair she rrcs.' — Keat^. 
FiDin the diawlDg by Daniel Macllse. 


The Eve of St. Agnes. 
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rfiiKirlvtiblo about that. The really remarkable thing 
about " riio 15ohcinian Girl ** would be no performance 
(il jt , for every touring opera-manager in this country 
knows that the nujiiey lost on (possibly) better things can 
always be got back on “ Maritana and " The Hohemian 
(hri ' 'J'hc tuneful young xierson whose dreams reverted 
to halls like Gatti's Adelaide Gallery now has a myriad 
musical " Girls *’ to keep her company — Gaictj’’ Girls, 
Taxi Girls, and Girls with Earls ; but she is older than the 
Girls among whom she flits ; like Maritana. she has been 
dead many times and learned the secrets of the shelf ; and 
she will outlast all the other Girls, with one clear exception 
--the “ Girl of the Kegiment.” by Donizetti. The rh>^hm 
of this seems strangely familiar, and in any case it has 
nothing to do with the story ; for the really remarkable 
thing at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on March 28 th, 
was not the Bohemian Girl, but the flungarian J^ovi 
Joseph Joachim, aged twelve, who played violin solos 
Ijctweeii the acts, and made thus his debut into a country 
of whose musical life he was to become one of the greatest 
and noblest features. 

The young men and maidens of to-day have many 
wonderful musical opportunities, yet it is one of tlic consola- 
tions of imminent middle age to reflect that they have 
nothing like the “ Pops.*’ How many a shilling of mine, 
when it was almost the only one I had. has gone to pav 
for a seat on the orchestra of the old St. James's Hall, 
where the humblest of us (always iircsiiming the shilhngi 
could sit, any Monday evening or Saturday afternoon, 
within actual touching distance of the (piartot leil by 
Joachim 1 If you hadn’t a score you really wanted inifdher 
sixpence for the excellent programme, with ll^ elaborate 
annotations and quotations. You don’t get jirogranimes 
like those, or like the old Crystal Palace oncN, in these 
degenerate days. The sort of programme you get ior 
sixpence at a modern orchestral concert would lie dear^at 
six a penny. In those great times you could hear Joachim 
and Lady Halle play the Concerto for two violins, or 
Joachim and Miihlfeld lead Brahms’s Clarionet Quintet , 
or you could go to a Bach festival and hear J oacliim play 
the ” Chaconne,*' or one of the Sonatas, with. ])ossibly, the 
lovely obbligato to " Have mercy on me, C) (kid,** thrown 
in as if it were nothing. Joacliini looms very largo indeed 
in the recollection of those Avhose effective monmrv goe-* 
back a score of years, when hi* seemed as much a ])art ol 
English public life as Irving, Tennyson, and Gladstone, 
his great contemporaries. The present Aoliime is an 
excellent memorial of a great artist. 'J'he letters it 
contains arc selected from the mass of Joachim’s 
correspondence, and, while they cover generally the whcile 
range of his life and work (the tragedy of liis marriage 
excepted), they illustrate moie particularly liis connection 
with English friends and English functions. They are 
thus both history and commentary, and form a volume 
of strong and enclurir;^ interest. Jt would be po.ssiblc 
to urge this or that against both selection and annexation, 
but we shall do nothing of the sort ; for, as a whole, the 
volume is soundly edited and most admirably translated. 
The illustrations, too, are good. We hardly know which 
is the finer — Watts’s portrait of the shaven, strong-featured 
man, or Hollycr's photograph of the older bearded face 
we knew so well — the art of the brush and of the camera 
each at its best. 

The least happy feature of the volume is a preface by 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitlancl, the purpose or ad\'antagc of 
which it is difficult to discover. If 1 dwell on .some of its 
assertions, it is not with the idea of devoting .space to 
what is, after all, a negligible feature of a good book, but 
in the hope that we may get thereby some glimpses of 
Joachim’s greatness and limitations. The value of any 
criticism the preface contains may be judged from a sentence 
like this : 

“It is probable that the enormous increase in musical taste 
which came over the whole country during the time of his artistic 
career is duh, directly and indirectly, more to him than to any 
other individual.** 

Qualified generalities of this sort are the merest copper 


coin of criticism. The statement amounts precisely to 
this, that a great artist is a great infiucnce, an obvious 
truth that cannot be appropriated to any one artist, 
however eminent. Moreover, it is not true that Joachim 
did more than any one else .to raise the standard of taste 
in England. At least as much was done by men like 
Manns and Richter, and, in a more hidden way, by men 
like George Cirove. 

In this preface, as elsewhere, Mr. Euller-Maitland displays 
the mischievous kind of hero-worship that requires us to 
admire a man’s faults as if they were his virtues. I should 
not dream of suggesting that Joachim’s com^iositions were 
faults, but they obviously do not belong to the same level 
of art as his playing. Yet hear what Mr. Fullcr-.Maitland 
says ; 

“ To cl smaller number of people, Joachim ranks as one of 
the composers who. in other circumstances, might have attained 
a World-Wide acccpUince ; his works, though few in number 
and pcriiaps a little austere m expression, hold a permanent 
place in the aflections ul those to whom they appeal, and there 
are not wanting signs that if his hie had been devoted to com- 
position rather than to the noble work of interpreting the lx;st 
music in the best way, he would have been numbered among 
I he great creative masters.” 

'riiere is not a .sentence here that will bear a moment’s 
examination. Really, critics should abandon the bad habit 
of assessing a man's worth on the strength of pieces that 
he did not write. The very last iliing Joachim's com- 
positions suggest is that he was born to write and not 
to play. You might as well .say that l*aderewski's 
compositions prove that he would have been anotlier 
Chopin if he had not chosen to become a virtuoso, or that 
Cioethc would have been one of the gre.ilest men ol scii'iicc 
if he had not taken to poetry instead Indeed, you may 
safely say anything you like about what never happciiecl. 
'I he intcTcsting by-products ol a great man’s art must never 
be confused with his real work. Every virtuoso indulges 
himself in composition, and we endure these lesser things 
lor the sake of the greater. We may be fairly sure that if 
a man does one thing siqiremcly well, that and no other 
thing is what he was meant to do. C )ddly enough, almost 
the only supremely great jilaycr who has left works that 
still survive is Mr. Fuller-XIailland's pet aversion — Idszt. 

On the subject of l.iszi and Wagner versus Joachim, 
Brahms and Schumann, Mr. h'ullci-Maitland is apparently 
incorrigible. Observe how he assumes the whole case 
and then states it as proved : 

“ Tn reading the account of the famou.s split between the 
jiartisans ut the cla'»sics and the school of Liszt, it is necessary 
to remember tiic dilficultie.*' of the situation to one who felt it 
to lie liis first duty to guard the older music from attai k. Joa- 
chim was convinced, sooner tluin any one else, that Schumann 
and Brahms were in the royal line of great comjiusers. This 
does not seem a very strange jiosition in the present day, but 
the ” moderns ” of that time, with Liszt at their licad, were 
never tired of sneering at Schumann, and though they professed 
to uphold the classics, yet it was clear to every one that they 
were working for their own gloritication rather than 111 the cause 
of legitimate music.” 

Once again here is a long statement, not a sentence of 
which wdll bear examination. How did the school of 
Liszt manage to attack the older music, and yet uphold it ? 
Beethoven, the master-classic, was the perpetual theme of 
Wagner’s eulogies, and that particular member of the 
school of Liszt simply forced Beethoven’s symphonies on 
a protesting world that desired nothing lictter than 
Mendelssohn. As for the sentence about “ their own 
glorification,’’ we will say no more than that it is character- 
istic of Mr. Fullcr-Maitland. Wagner was a horrible man 
in many ways ; he cadged, he squandered, he lied, he 
betrayed ; but no one was more eager than he in devotion 
to art ; and as for Liszt, great magnanimous fellow, friend 
of every needy artist, his purse and influence were always 
ready when there was service to be done to the cause 
of music. Mr. Fuller-Maitland quotes Joachim’s letter 
breaking off relations with Liszt as a model of what such 
a communication should be. 1 heartily agree ; and I 
recommend Mr. Fuller-Maitland to study it attentively 
when next he feels impelled to write rubbish about a 
great man. 
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The puiiit that Mr. Fuller-Maitland misses will be 
apparent to every other reader of these letters. It is 
simply tins : that Joachim had the defects of his qualities. 
He was a master — and he was masterful. The classic 
abstinence that made linn an ideal quartet leader had 
as its corollary a sort of narrc’tw intransifjeiice. It is 
possible, even in the arts, to love not wisely, but too well. 
The older Wagnerites committed just the same sin. They 
could hardly tolerate any other music, and they lielJ up to 
our admiration as a display of Nietzschean supermanhness 
the very qualities that make Wagner detestable. It was 
the intolerant narrowness, not the classic bre.idth, of 
Joachim s views that made him a ])arty to the absurdly 
bumptious manifesto of 18O0, and his attitude to Liszt calls 
for kindly excuse, not for trium]>liant admiration. When 
he refused to play at the Ideethovcn Centenary Festival 
in Vienna, and advised ('lara Schuiminn to refuse as well, 
simply because Wagner was going to conduct the ('hor.d 
Symphony and Liszt the Mass in D, he proved, perhaps, 
his sincerity, but certainly his lack of magnanimity. How 
was this guarding the older music from attack *’ ^ The 
Festival Committee had purposely designed to unite men 
of all schools in an act ol homage to Jicctlioveii ; but 
Joachim would have none of 11. He desired men of one 
school only- anybody would do, as long as Wagner and 
Liszt were kept out of it 

This Sfirt of thing is not pleasant, and the normal mader 
will ])ass it over as an inevitable defect (»f great (jualiUe'^. 
Tile lamentable fact is the thrusting it njion us as some- 
thing specially admirable Joachim was a great man, 
and we readily forgive Ins defects . but we love him 111 
spite of them, not becti”'*'e ol them Devotnm is one 
tliijig, narrowness is another. In the house ol iniisu th.ere 
are nianv mansions; the wisest man is he w1k> tries to 
sec how much, not liow little, ol the Palace of Art he can 
honourably niluibit 

(’.roRGi: Sampson. 


SEA-PIE.* 

X’crilv, this is an aceojnable, enioxablo book, iiist the 
honk for these tinic^ when an .nul lilc alike erv out Inr 
realitv Wli.it Mr.P'itlcrsonhaslogiveii^ here is real eimugh 
in all conscience 1 le hapjKMis to know w hat he has written 
about . and. therefore, the diverse series of ex])enences 
and adventures here dished-iip prove elloclive and con- 
vincing. We owe— and tins needs sj»ecial mention- a 
very particular debt to ^Ir Patterson for introducing us 
to Shivers There stands a figure of true romance, one 
who could hardlv have been invented Shivers’ aclii.ditv 
and eeriiiess. Ins elVic leiicv and forthright ness, impie-*>e(l 
Mr. Patterson, anil Ihroiigli him have impre.ssed us More- 
over, Shivers, through the long w’l.sdoin that laine from 
the rough school of life - and of all iiiii\crsities that of 
experience turns out the best grailualcs — was able to 
give Mr. Patterson a very excellent piec e of literary advice 
and criticism. Said lie, interrupting the sca-cook and 
bottle-washer, the X.H.. the ordinary seaman and tlic 
crew of the \aiicy gig " who was — all of liim reading aloud 
the first results of liis prentice hand at composition " : 

** I don’t like the wav you liavc wTiltcii them " 

** Wliat for ? *• * ■ , , 

** Because they don’t sound like truth Your wording gives 
them something that is not realitv— an imderljing somctluiig. 
If write you must — and it seems you must — ^read the Bible imrc, 
and such writers as Defoe and Biinyan.” 

These Avords are true, as is illustrated in this very 
book ; which fine piece of work though it be— becaii.se Mr. 
Patterson has kept to reality and used the simple direct 
language, built of the Bible, Defoe and Bunyan, which 
alone can tell it fitly— has yet one episode, that of Mahmud 
and Florette, which proves he had for a moment forgotten 
his guide. Mr. Patterson improvised, made up a senti- 
mental little story, and lost for the occasion his essential 

• *' Sea-He : Being Some Minor Reminiscences and Tales 
^of Other Men.*’ By 1 - F. Patterson. 7s. 6d. net. (Goschen.) 
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realitv It had tin* " inidiTlying something ” which 
Shivers rondemneil. However, let Mr Patterson keep 
before him Shivers* masterly adviie, stiik to his last, and 
lie may be a wriicr ajicl a novelist of the breezy, briny, 
toilsome, troublesome, furious, compelling seas second to 
none absolutely, nowadavs, second li> none in this im- 
portant de]).irtment of true and iinagiiiaiive literature. 

The war we are fighting has brought home to those of 
us. who, alas, must generally stand and wait, the splendid 
liiroisin (d oiir .sailor men. 'fhe Mere.iiitile Marine has 
proveil itself worthv of the nation that gave to tlie seas 
the finest fighting navies of all time, and Mr. J*atters(m 
in *' Sca-Pie " shows how' the coinage and endurance, the 
dash, re.sonrce and seainanshi]'), which have brought honour 
to British oflieiTs and crews during these historic months, 
have been tested, tried, and brought to ])erfecti()n ; for 
In.s storv is a recuril id hard and bitter fights agnm.st the 
fierce unruly elements of wind.? and w’aves, which only pluck 
and brawn can overcome. Tins book show's how' the 
Navy and Merchant Service make men , and incidentally 
dcniunslratcs how' well-rcivarded with acUentiire and 
moving incident the .shipman's life may be. Mr. Patterson, 
out of his own seventeen years of knockabout life before 
the mast, and from the yarns of his mates on all sorts of 
trading vessels stored his mind with memories of a large 
vancty of scenes and people, often tragic and sfiualid, 
sometime.^ exceedingly picturcscpie. Think of it ! I’llgrims 
travelling over the seas to Mecca ; the ghost of a man 
appearing in the Baltic to his murderer ; fights in the 
loathsome den^* where the visiting sailor is reft of his 
earnings ; Yeliow Jack claiming its victims ; shipmates 
dying on a raft wdiile the sharks watch and wait, and 
ultimately fight each other for the festive opportunity — 
but, no, the author's expression is better — for the *' gastric 
delight " to come , fo’c’sle fights, mean skippers, bullying 
mates ; yes, and murder on the high seas. Nobody can 
fairly complain of the varied fare contained in this attrac- 
tive feast, this literary " Sca-Pie *’ which is as compact 
of good things as the actual dish, described in oving 
detail by Mr. Patterson. But, again, of all the treasures 
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of this vdIuiiu', Shivers with his individuality and well- 
told varus stands out pre-eminent ; and we venture to 
hope that he who has built and baked this ** Sea-Pie " 
will recall more about this superman, and tell the full 
story of his adventurous life. C. E. I-awrence. 


THE RAT PIT* 

In " The Rat Pit ’* the author tells the story of Norah 
Ryan, a poor Irish girl, some suggestions of whose career 
were given in his " Children of the Dead End.*' In expand- 
ing the slender sketch of his earlier volume into the present 
work, the author attempts to show " the dangers to which 
an innocent girl is exposed through ignorance of the funda- 
mental facts of existence,” and in so doing does, indeed, 
tell a tale to harrow up the soul. Startling in many 
respects as its predecessor was, the statements in ” The 
Rat Pit will still more strongly arouse the horror of its 
readers. The action of the story takes place chiefly in 
Donegal and Glasgo^\ , and the innate ignorance and 
chronic misery of the poverty-stricken peasantry in the 
former will not be found so terrifying as arc the extreme 
wretchedness and disgusting experiences of the lowest 
classes in the wealthy Scotch city. As portrayed in “ The 
Rat Pit, some parts of Glasgow are no better than a 
human cesspool. There is much that is mean and heart- 
breaking in Ryan’s cabin, but that is home even if the 
inmates have to starve in it, so that poor Norah may still 
be "fond of the land which gave her nought but life”: 
great as is the suffering in Donegal, it is nothing as com- 
pared with the crime and immorality which prevail in the 
corrupt quarters of opulent Glasgow. 

The most important place in the Irish section of the work 
is the village of Grecnanore. ” dull, dirty and dilapidated.” 
Here dwell Father Devaney, the priest, and Farley 
McKcown, the rich man of the district, and the owner of a 
stocking warehouse. It is doubtful which is the greater 
scoundrel of the two, arcades amho. The priest squeezes 
every penny possible out of the half-starved populace, 
under pretence of building a new house for himself. It is 
said that he is going to spend two hundred and fifty pounds 
on a lavatory for his new house. 

" Lav-h^thury.*’ said Judy Parrel, '* wliat*s that ? " 

” Old Oiney Dinchy said it is a place fiir keeping liolv water.” 

" Holy water, iny eye ! " said the beansho. “Tf s the place 
where the priest washes himself ” 

** I’ve heard of them waslnn' themselves awav in foreign 
parts all over and every day, but they be fa’i from clean 

in tliem places. They just go into big things full ol water iust 
as pigs, God be good to us ! go into a midden Father McKee, 
I wi.sh him rest ! used to wash his hands in an old tub, and that’s 
all the washin' ever he did, and wouliln’t ve think that a tub 
was good enough for this man ? But what am I talking about ?” 
exclaimed the woman, making the sign of the cros.=i. “ Isn’t 
it the priest that knows what is best fo do ^ 

” He's goin’ to speni tvn hundred and fiitv pounds on his 
lav-ha-thury. anyway." said the benn.sho. . . ' " Ye’li not fill 
yer own bellies, and ye’ll give him a hathroom to wa^-h his ' ' 

The proceedings of Farley McKeowm tow'ards the un- 
fortunate women who knit for him those stockings for 
which Donegal is famous arc worse than many legal crimes. 
By incessant labour a nimble knitter, who w’orks for 
sixteen hours, may manage to complete a pair of stockings 
in that time, and by so doing earn the sum of one penny 
farthing from the heartless bnite. There is a good old 
saying " that the air of England is too pure for a .slave,” 
but what is the woman who. by her utmo.st exertions, 
cannot earn more than five farthings in sixteen hours ? Even 
these things, however, appear petty when contrasted witli 
such terrible trials as some poor creatures in this life-story 
endure in Scotland. Certain folks will be ready to call 
the author of these records to account for the realism of 
the scenes he describes and the forcible language he uses, 
for, as he says, ” some may think such tilings should not 
be written about,” yet " public opinion, like the light of 
day, is a great purifier,” and should be obtained. These 

• ” The Rat Fit.” By Patrick MacGill. 6s. (Herbert 

Jenkins.) 


evils will never be eradicated until shown to the world in 
their naked naughtiness. Those who subsist upon ” the 
wages of sin ” are not merely the disorderly dwellers in 
the houses of ill-fame as depicted in this work, but the 
house-owners also. One of these persons, not without some 
of similar type in London, is called " Mrs. Crawford ” (of 
course a pseudonym), who lives out at Hillhead, the rich 
people’s place, ” and goes to church every Sunday with 
prayer-books under her arm. . . . Has a motor-car, 
too, and is always writing to the papers about sanitary 
arrangements.’* Cannot such creatures be identified and 
brought to book ? 

** The Rat Pit '* itself docs not occupy much space in 
the book, and is given as an emblem of an unknown ” under- 
world,” which, the author says, he has ” seen and known 
such a lot about,” " as a greater Rat-Pit, where human 
beings, pinched and poverty-stricken and ground down 
vnth a weight of oppre.ssion, are hemmed up like the plague- 
stricken in a pest-house.” The Glasgow Rat Pit is a refuge 
or lodging-house for women who can raise the threepence 
for accommodation there. It is much better than some of 
the hovels described in the pages of Mr. MacGill’s work. 
It and its unsavour}^ occupants are most graphically 
portrayed. 

Norah, the heroine, only stayed one night in this place, 
and then went to live with another woman from Donegal 
ill a building belonging to * * Mrs. Crawford . ’ ’ 'fhe horrors of 
this place cannot be referred to here. The only thing of 
any account there was a view of the Municipal Buildings, 
which, as Norali's companion said, was ” where the rich 
people meet and talk about the best thing to be done with 
houses like these. It’s easy to talk over yonder : that 
house cost five hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
build.” Poor Norah was not fitted to live under such 
conditions as prevailed in “ IVIrs. Crawford s ” apartments, 
so soon furnished an example for Mr. MacGill ’s dictum, 
” Heaven gives its favourites early death.” Her com- 
panion, Sheila, had much cause to wish for a similar 
fate ; although she said, '’it’s not many that like to go 
to Heaven before their time,” she could not have been 
unwilling when death called her from her dreary pilgrimage. 
The claim that most of these characters arc from real life is, 
one feels, fact ; only real people could talk as they do. Most 
of them a:e types of the lowest, often of the most abject of 
human beings, and it too frcciuently happens that their 
w'onls aie intensely vulgar, if not indecent, but that they 
are life-likenesse*! cannot be doubted. The author 
IS rarely detected speaking f>n his own account, but 
occasionally liis feelings aie too strong for him, and he 
lets his readtMs know what he thinks about matters. It is 
then that we arc reminded Mr. MacGill is a po(‘t, and feel 
that his late.st work, " The Rat l*it,” is a masterpiece. 

John II. Ingram. 


NEW CONRAD TALES AND A BENNETT 
REPRINT* 

Both Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Arnold Bennett belong 
to the front rank of contemporary English novelists, and 
indeed might claim a place in the first half dozen, but if 
you wished to indicate briefly the difference that exists 
between them you could hardly do better than say that 
the one is quintessentially an artist and the other a master- 
craftsman. Mr. Conrad hovers, as it were, like some 
brooding spirit over his material, tries experiments with it, 
views it from a distance to see it in perspective, moulds 
it this way and that, turns it over long in his mind, and 
then lets it emerge in a form which almost painfully avoids 
the obvious and may as often betray caprice as reveal 
genius. Mr. Bennett, on the other hand, works through 
and in his material, rarely soars but keeps everything 
ship-shape, may appear sometimes the slave of his detail, 
but preserves order, proportion, reasonableness, and can 

• " Within the Tide.” By Joseph Conrad. 6s. (Dent.) — 
" Whom God Hath Joined.” By Arnold Bennett. New Edition. 
68. (Methuen.) 
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generally be counted upon to carry conviction. Perhaps 
it is not surprising that the low-flicr is more uniformly 
successful than his colleague. 

It is Mr. Conrad's own fault and lus privilege that we 
apply severe tests to any new fictir)n to winch ho puts 
his name. The author of * Lord Jim " has himself set 
up the standard by which he is to be judged, that of his 
past achievements, and it is oxioptionallv liigh. Con- 
sidered in relation to that record, his new tales " Within 
the Tides ” must be pronounced something less than Jus 
best. They arc by way of being mannered, they arc 
too much in one key, they emphasise tlie gloomv side of 
life to llie sacrihce of its more cheerful features. A*ot 
only do they show him persisting in the trick of round- 
about narration, telling lus story too often in a manner 
that eschcw.s .simplicity and directness, they also convey 
the idea that lie is obses.sed by the notion of human affairs 
being dominated by chance, and usually evil chance, and 
of innocence being ever in danger of shipwreck. Scoundrel- 
ism is given loo free plav in his latest batch of yarns ; 
<lecent, kindly creatures are too consistently vaiujuished 
ill their battle with circumstance. 

One story, * The Inn of the Two Witches," is no more 
than a bl(»od-curdler after the pattern of Poe Yet the 
impression of the ascendency of wickedness prevails even 
there. " The Partner " with a theme the like ol which its 
worker has handled more cunningly heretohire, describes 
hov' a gallant sea-captam is victimised bv rogues wlio 
propose cheating an insuraiue company, and it does not 
improve mailers that it is the cucideiit of a vilLiin's panic 
-ind not the s"c ess of the conspiracy whii h ac( oniplishes 
his doom Mr 1 ‘onrad has sought to be ovcr-clevcr in 
this ia.se, and lias arranged tli.it the details .sh.ill be hurled 
by a suriv infoiiuatit at the iiarr.uoi'.s head with the con- 
stant taunt ■ .'‘jioil thiit by your art it you can ’ , the 
inr»fhod certainly spoils s*»inc o| ihe artist's effects at the 
saiiu time that it exasjjcrates the leader. The longest 
tale. " The T 'lamer of Malata," has evidently had enormous 
pain« lavisherl u]»i>ii it It', canal vsis of motive is meticulous . 
it.s South-Sea dcst 1 ij'tions are nch 111 colour , there is not 
a ])hr.ise used but lias it*. approjinaliMiess and sigiiilicaiue 
A'ul yet you cannot accepi its main ])ostulate. You 
n fiise to believe th.it .in exphirer of it.s hero's cpiJihly, a 
inaii of approved iier\e aii«l courage, would break up so 
igiiomiiiiously wdieii in love as Kenouard is made t«j d«) 
As for Ills suicide It seems a wanton ahii.se of priwer on 
Mr. Conr.id'.s part. One otlier story remains, " Ihaau.se 
<if the Doll.irs," the most str.iightforwardly tohl and did 
not one scene exceed the bounds of the jiermissiblc in 
piithos, the most poignant thing in the voliiiiie. In that 
iscenc a cnpjiled riittian b.a.shes in the brain 
of a woman who is trying to save the lile of a 
sick child. Hr-r-r ! The cries of that lieljile-ss 
victim will ring long in one leader's eiirs 
The change is great when we pass from these 
<leprcssing studies in romance to Mr. llcnnett’s 
mat ter-ol -fact jiroblem story of divorce, 

Wliom God Hath joined." issued some eight 
years ago and newv reprinted. Here is no oiil- 
iciiidi.sli villainy, no crime of violence, no rash 
fielf-destruclion, but just a couple of instances 
of that kind of betrayal which, as the Law 
<'ourts teach us. is one of the commonest 
offences of men tow'ards w'omen and women 
tow^ards men. It is the normality of Mr. 

Jlennett’s selection of infidelity and of liis 
treatment of them wdiicli impresses in this 
novel. His erring husband and his defiant 
wife might be a brother, might be a sister of 
ours, so unextravagaiitly is the history of 
their temptation and fall set out. 'J'he force- 
fulness of Mr. Bennett’s method is that he 
makes fiction seem .so much like life and just 
sufficiently different. Y’^ou do not get the 
massive effects of " Clayhangcr ” or " The Old 
Wives* Tale,” but you get just as much photo- 
graphic realism, just as careful planning and 


cumnlativ'e interest. And though the novelist spares you 
little of the ugly derail that adultery must involve, there 
is nothing sordid in lus management of the two affairs. 
His touch remains sure and delicate even in the scene in 
which a young girl is made to stumble on evidences of her 
father's guilt. To such admirers of Mr. Bennett's talents 
as have missed this oxainjile of their admirable employ- 
ment it can be heartilv rocoiiiiiuMidcd. 

F G. B. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST.* 

Xorth ol the State ol Oregon, on the Pacilic Coast, 
lies Washington - ‘ The ('liiiu)ok State " so-called be- 
cause of the prevalence iii early Spring of the w'ariii, soft, 
" Chinook ” w'lnd whicli. bre.ithing 111 from the ocean, 
melts vast accumulatirms ol snow 111 a lew' hours and 
awakens earth to its recurring revel. 'J'lic greater part 
of Washington lies bctw'eeii tlie Kocky Mountains and 
the Cascade liange a range almost ri\'alling the Kockics 
111 its ruggediic.ss and altitude : 

Shfltorcd by botli and enriched hv iiiu minted ages of sun 
and rain, and snow as kind and lostering as the dew , lies a district 

large as ICnglind, wliere heaiititid new cities have sprung up, 
and there arc townships hy the hiiiidu'd " 

Til .a remote valley of this Ir.ict Mrs hraser lived with 
lier son, ;i farmer, for seven years JAcii in that com- 
paratively short period the character of the country 
changed in some imjiortanl respects, Jor the earlier in- 
habitants ki'pt moving on. 'I'liev beltmged mainly to 
ih.at class wlio-.e energies must express themselves in change, 
Jor the true pioneer loses all interest iii the w’ilderne.ss he 
lias j^imed : 

'*T*verybndv .swears hivallv by tli»* » ountry. and everybody 
. . . 1.S ready to leave it at ten niiiiiiles’ notu,e. Tlicy want 
to move; it is the great object ot the lives of many of them 
St) to improve their jd.iccs tlial tliev will be able to sell them 
lor a good jiricc and go somewhere else." 

In communities sulIi as these, w here ])ersonal idiosyncra- 
sies are not pruned driwu or stifled. Jiiiniaii nature e.xprcs.ses 
itself with a freedom and originality imjiossible in the 
older kinds Mrs J^'raser has etched in some types with 
rare skill. She traces a resemblance between her neigh- 
bours of the Meiliovv Valley and the Boers principally 
on the grounds that both the Boer and the rancher are 
cut olf from the world of activ'e minds, and are keen in the 

* " Sev’eii Years on tlv I’aiilic Coast" Hv Mrs. Hugh 
Fra.scr. (T. Werner Luune ) 


Log driving In the 
Upper Methow Valley. 

From " Seven Yc'ars on the Pacihe Coast " (Werner l.aurle). 
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practice of trading. But there are fundamental differ- 
ences ; the Boer is essentially a serious-minded person 
and is deeply religious, whereas the rancher of Western 
America seems to take most things in a gravely flippant 
(if such a term be permissible) way, and to be profanely 
irreligious. 

As IS invariably the case on civilisation's fringe, the 
greatest weight of hardship falls on the women-folk. 
Poor Mrs. Mackenzie, cheerful under the burthen of many 
babies and full of admiring trust in her engaging, half- 
gypsy scamp of a horse-dealing husband, holds the reader's 
attention. The Mackenzie family are quite the most 
interesting people on a stage where none are without 
interest. Poor little Ruth, worked almost to death — 
until in desperation she deliberately gets drunk, so as to 
ensure herself a rest— is a pitiful figure. Chan, her ten- 
year-old brother — on the occasion of an inauspicious 
domestic event — thus unburthens himself to Mrs. Fraser : 

** I had been figgering some on that baby ; it's a damn shame 
it should go and die. Why d'you suppose it died ? Guess Maw 
twisted herself or somethin'.** 

" Granma ” is a quaint figure. She as.sured the mother 
of an unbaptised child which had died, that it was most 
certainly damned. Sincerely religious and quite contented 
in her savage belief, she nevertheless failed to have her 
own grandchildren, who lived under her control, baptised. 

Some of Mrs. Fraser's descriptions of Nature are full of 
poignant beauty ; for instance : 

** When the hills arc baked brown, and the long day is a 
burning fire, there are two seasons in each twenty-four hours 
when, if a man has a talent in that direction, he may forget 
all the rest. One is the early, early dawn, i^hen the breeze 
creeps up, fresh as a baby's breath, and the earth and the trees 
are still wet and sweet with the dew. Then the quaking-asp 
thickets are fluttering gardens of mystery, and even the scorched 
sunflowers and the dried-up sage brush exude somclhing ol 
the hopeful childhood of the day. The other comes a'httlc 
after sunset, when the glow is still upon the mountains and the 
vast, tired world sinks sighing to its rest." 

One puts down this most interesting book with a sigh 
of regret for that the Honcer-Rancher suffers from an 
incorrigible restlessness w'hich causes him to hand hi.s 
heritage over to the boomstcr and press on once more 
into the rapidly-diminishing wilderness. 

W. C. Scully. 


TOUJOURS “G. B. S.”* 

First, let me have my grumble and be done with it. 1 
am one of tho.se who love uncut books. There is some- 
thing subtly delightful in the feeling one has as one slices 
open the pages, dipping into them here and there as one 
goes along, before settling down to real serious reading. 

I don't object, cither, to the other kind of book w'ith 
neatly-cut edges. But 1 do loathe. detesL, and abominate 
the book that is neithei one thing nor the other ; the 
book (say) that starts as a book already cut, and then 
after a few pages becomes an uncut book, p.-esently. to 
become a cut book again, and then again an uncut book, 
and so on. You s.-e, one is usually reading in bed. or in 
some place where pa^xir-knives arc not, and so one has 
either to use a postcard— -which js unsatisfactory, even il 
you happen to possess a postcard, which you generally 
doi/t — or onng the little finger into action, a proceeding 
that straightway transforms a handsome, seemly tome 
into a ragged ho-ror. Let Mr. Martin Seeker, the publisher 
of Mr. Howe's new critical study of " G. B. S.," sec to thM 
when he issues his next volume in this excellent series. 

So, to the book itself. 

To write anything at all about Bernard Shaw is a 
tremendous undertaking. There is so much and so many 
of him. He is not one man, but a host in himself. There 
are so many different Bernard Shaws ; and, yet the more 
dissimilar they seem to be, the more they are the same 
" G. B. S.'' Mr. How'C quite definitely realises this. He 

* ** Bernard Shaw : A Critical Study.** By P. P. Howe, 

ys. Cd. net. (Martin Seeker.) 


shows ns that, even in his inconsistencies, Bernard Shaw is 
consistent, which is to say that he can always be relied 
upon to attack the obvious, except when the obvious has 
become so very obvious as to be banal, and then he will 
often revert to that banality. This he did a year or twa 
ago, for instance, in a speech advocating the equal distri- 
bution of wealth, a principle which the anti-Socialist has 
always attributed to the Socialist, but which the Socialist 
has hitherto alw’a3'S indignantly repudiated . Such a speech, 
coming from anyone else, would have shocked the Fabians 
terribly. Coming from " G. B. S.** it shocked no one, be- 
cause — as Mr. Howe himself suggests — " G. B. S." is sa 
perpetually running to the door and shouting " Wolf ! " 
that most people have ceased to take any notice of his 
outcries. 

Mr. Howe pictures posterity as sitting down " to read 
straight through " the works of Bernard Shaw. But,, 
frankh', 1 don’t think Bernard Shaw* has much concern. 
Avith posterity, and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
he is too topical. Many of the allusions in some of his: 
earlier plan's are even now a little obscure. In another 
twenty or thirty* years they will be unintelligible, except 
to the pedant and the pundit. Ami then — a more fatal 
objection ! —Bernard Shaw lacks the driving forces ot 
passion and emotion. And he not onK* lacks these supreme 
human qualities : he is proud of lacking them. I le vaunts and. 
flaunts his deficiencies in your face, as when he says : '* It 
would be far better for everyone, as well as far honestcr, 
if young people were taught that what the\' call love is 
an appetite wliich, like all other appetites, is destroyed 
for the moment by its gratification ; that no profession, 
promise, or proposal made under its mil hence should bind 
an3’bod3* "... w'hich, to anv average mortal who lias, 
loved and married, or loved and lost, must .seem not oiih” 
a grossly absurd statement, but also a blazing exhibition 
of ignorance. 

No, Bernard Shaiv is e.ssentiall\* a man of his day 
and generation, as Cobbett was, and all the other old 
pamphleteers whose ver3* names are lost to us So that 
Mr. Howe, and the man3* other author.s of books about 
*' G. B. S.," arc quite right to give us their vicw*s and 
reviews and opinions concerning him, during his lifetime. 

But I cannot conclude this brief notice of a finst-class 
book of its kind without exp.'essing my sense of Mr. Howe's 
exceptional qualifications for the task he has accompli.shcd 
so successfully. Mr. Howe is level-headed. He admires, 
but with discrimination— a quality lacking in most of 
Shaw's admirers. He has, 1 think, got down on paper 
as fair and equitable an e.stim<itc of " G. B S." as it is. 
possible to arrive at in dealing with so baffling and elusive 
a subject. Above all, he writes well, with verve and. 
spirit, and 3*ct quite easily, almost colloquidll3*. Yes, this 
is certainly a book to beg. buy, borrow, or steal — ^to read,, 
anyway — ^foi its ow'ii sake, whether vou arc a disciple of 
" G. B. S." or not. 

Kdwin Pugh. 

SIR ALFRED LYALL'S ESSAYS.* 

The late Sir Alfred L3*all ma3* lie described as versatile;, 
writhout danger of conveying the stigma of .superficiality. 
Statesman, Pwt, Historian and Ehsa3'i.st. he was distin* 
guished in each di'grec : this most readable book alone- 
would have sufflccci to mark its writer as fine literary critic, 
had he not long ago won renow-n as a man of letters. There 
is no semblance of padding in these es.says, not a super- 
fluous sentence, no obscure phrases. Sir Alfred never 
wrote without having something to say that was worth 
saying, and he expressed himself in clear forcible English, 
with the broad outlook of a man of energetic life and mind' 
who had a ripe experience and liad seen many lands. With- 
out labouring for it, he attained a style that was worth3r 
of his wide range of subjeeth, in itself no inconsiderable feat. 
Novels, Letter-Writing and Heroic Poetry : Byron, Swin- 
burne and Thackeray, he passes from one subject to 

• *• Studies in Literature and History.** By the late Sir- 
Alfred C. Lyall. 10s. 6 d. net. (John Murray.) 
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another with the fluency and omniscience that one expects 
from an Edinburgh reviewer. He could be urbane with- 
out insipidity, and acute without the traditional cynicism 
of contributors to the heavy reviews ; he was never cruel 
to be kind, and if he made no reputations, he destroyed 
none. In full sympathy with his subjects, he made it his 
business to pay tribute to their achievements, and when 
he disapproved he did so without presumption. 

The article on Swinburne’s jjoetry was written during 
the lifetime of this last of the great V’ictorian poets. If it is. 
as Sir Alfred Lyall describes it, inadequate, it certainly has 
the merit of constituting one of the most appreciative 
accounts that w’c have of Sw'inburne’s poetical activities. 
It likewise possesses all the freshness of a subject that has 
not been unduly laboured by others. Sir Alfred was 
thoroughly in his element in writing on Victorian poetry, 
to which he himself had contributed his share. Swinburne 
was his contemporary, and he must have watched the rise 
of that brilliant star in the realm of English song. In liis 
criticism of Atlanta in Calydon ” ho h^lps iis to rcahsc 
Swinburne's force as a new singer: 

•' The exquisite modulations of the verse, the siilendid choral 
antiphoiiies captivated all who were siibLe])tibio to tlie enchant- 
ment of poetry. The delicate adaptation of the Miiglish language 
to quantitative harmonies of high resonant iMicb showed extra- 
ordinary skill in the ditticult eiiterjin.se of (.oiiiiiiunicatiiig the 
charm and cadences of the uiiti(|iie masterpiece.^ ” 

He was a witness of the battle that waged round the 
publication of " I^oems and Ballads " ; he heard the cry of 
denunciation that lollow'cd the a])pearaiiee of " Songs Before 
Sunrise,” and latei he followed the pi ogress of the red piet 
into the calmer waters of his declining years. It is perlia|^s 
as yet too early to estimate Swinburne’s influence on 
English jHK-try. but liis place among the great ])oels of the 
nineteentli centurv is secure 

In his essay on Byion, Sir .Mfred wa.s equally forlunaie. 
Coining to a subject that wa^ somewhat stale — if Byion 
could ever be .stale - a subject upon wdiich Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne and Lord Morlev had each te.sled their 
powers, and atteiiqited t > cstiniate his po.silion as a poed. 
Sir Alfred had tlie advantage ol viewing Byron’s life, 
through the vi.sta of a hundred yeais, in the light of the 
definite collection ol his poems and corresiiondcnce. Byron, 
once the idol of the world, and the only luiglisli poet beside 
Shakespeare to attain European fame, ” alter his death.” 
said Sir Alfred. ” suffered a kind of eclipse ; his work was 
very much more unduly depreciated than it had been 
extolled.” Matthew' Arnold, it is true, praised his poetry 
as fervently as he did that of Wordsworth, but Swinburne 
doubtless inllucnccd opinion by his scornful criticism of 
Byron’s life and work. ” This bitter disdain excites some 
indignation and a sympathetic reaction in Ins favour ” 
The passing away ol the fiolitical school to which Byron 
belonged has been assigned as one of tlie causes foi the 
dec'.linc in popularity of Ins vers«\ the fashions of thought 
and taste which it represents arc also out ol date, as arc 
his ” lofty appeals to classic heioi.sm ” Ma//-ini, liowever. 
said that ” The day will come when the democracy will 
acknowledge its debt to Byron *' But the generation 
who enjoyed ** the sweet harmonies, perfection of metre, 
iniddfc-class pastorals, and a blainele.ss moral tone,” which 
they found in the poetry of Tennyson, were no longer to 
be enchanted by Byron. Now, when his life is better 
known than his poetry, ” his faults and follies,” said Sir 
Alfred, ” stand out more prominently tliJin ever ; his 
story is more attractive than most romances, and tiie 
stricter morality of the day condemns liini mo’-e severely 
than did the society to winch he belonged.” Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s judgment of Byion’s poetry is sound, he pays a 
high and just tribute to his poems ol dcscrqrtion. tf> certain 
passages in his otherwise little-read metrical loinances. to 
the satires, and. above all, to ” Bon Juan. * 

Byron’s claim to be regarded as one of the greatest 
letter-writers of the last century has never been disputed. 
This is acknowledged by Sir Alfred in criticising 

and comparing Byron’s letters with those of others who 
excelled in this delightful branch of literature, in his essay 
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on " English Letter-Writing in the Nineteenth. Century." 
He says ; 

Wj may lim-snt thit th? spirit of reckless dsvilry and dissi- 
pition shoild hwd eat^rel into Byron ; an I thn Isssons to bn 
•drawn from th; scsnjs and adventures in Venice and elsewhere. 
d:i33ribjJ for thJ bjnelt of Tom Moorj. are very different from 
Ih:; m^ril cKi,niplc.s furnished by th3 tr&nquil and well-ordered 
■corrcsponJsnce of ojr own diy. Yet the world would hive 
be?n poorer for the losi of this memo-iil of an Unquiet Life, 
and the histone il gallery of liter iturc wonll have missed the 
full-length portrait of an extraordinary man." 

The essay on Emile Ollivier’s volum? of " L’Empire 
Liberal," dealing with his reminiscences of that eventful 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War in July, 1870, makes especially interesting 
reading at the present time. 

The able article on " Heroic Poetry ** may also be 
studied with proht in these days when so many are 
living heroic lives. The essay was written during the 
South African War, which did not. however, inspire any 
-poet to produce an heroic poem of outstanding merit. Per- 
haps this greater conflict in which we are now engaged 
-may in this respect have a happier result. 

Roger Ingpen. 


RUSSIA THROUGH ENGLISH EYES.* 

What is the secret of Russia's allurement ? What is 
“this spell which the silent country casts upon so many who 
4ire seemingly impervious to alien influences ? Each of 
these volumes, in very different fashion, suggests, if not an 
interpretation at least a re-statement of this long enigma. 
For each of them presents the Russiin people as soon through 
.a pair of English eyes which is looking honestly and without 
prejudice at a people that we arc inclined to caricature 
when we intend most to praise. The first pair of«^yes 
belongs to a level-headed engineer of Scottish ancestry, 
a member of an important firm, who.se enterprises brought 
him into close touch with many cla.sscs and sub-divisions 
of the Russian people. His record is that of a hard-headed 
man of business who is studying a people at a lower stage 
of evolution than his own, and the tone ol his mind is p.?r- 
haps indicated by this sentence in the Introduction : " That 
the peasants have a very great religious instinct, I quite 
admit, but theirs is not the religion that we have been 
taught in Holy Writ as being pure and undefilcd." It is. 
then, not at all as an idealist that he approaches the moiijik, 
whom Dostoievsky hailed as one of the regenerating type.s 
of the future and before whom Tolstoy was content to bow 
humbly in the present. Mr. Plume's appreciation, in 
short, is that of slow conviction based upon facts observed 
at first-hand and for this reason his tribute to modern 
Russia will most certainly appeal to English readers. 

It is a simple, direct narrative giving his •experiences on 
sea and land, and relating in detail the daring experiment 
of introducing steam -thrrt hers and reaping machines 
into the kingdom of the steppes, it would be too much 
to say that stcam-tli rashers in Russia accomplished for 
Mr. Hume's pen, what biblcs accomplished in Spain for 
George Sorrow's, but it is not too much to say, that this 
leisurely chronicler has brought the general reader face to 
iace with his individual experiences of the Russian people. 
What he has seen has been thro-jgh no borrowed spectacles, 
and his carefully weighed verdict 00 Russia is no mere 
repetition of dictated approval. One cm imagine him 
figuring in one of Turgenev’s novels, " Virgin Soil," for 
example, atid asiiureJly if he had been there, the master 
of irony would have treated him rcsp;ctfully. 

The author of " Friendly Russia " has not lived for 
thirty-five years in that country. One may doubt, indeed, 
if he has lived thirty-five years in the world, yet he instinc- 
tively avoids not merely ready-made conclusions but the 
dictated angle of vision. What, after all, is knowing a 
place or a people ? A travelling acquaintance of Mr. 

• " Thirty-Five Years in Russia.” By George Hume. los. fid. 
nst. (Simpkin Mirshall & Co.). — ” Friendly Russia." By Denis 
Girstm. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. 3s. 6d. net. 
rX. Fisher Unwin.) 


Garstin informed him that a friend in Huddersfield imagined 
that he knew that place after seeing the sights : 

" ' Well,’ I said, ' what are we— Methodist, Unitarians, Ply- 
mouth Brothers, or what ? ' 

" He didn’t know. 

” ' Then you don’t know Huddersfield,’ I said." 

This is not Mr. Garstin 's manner, either of seeing or of 
divining what there is to see. He understands perfectly 
that a travelling Englishman is not necessarily an example 
to be respectfully imitated. He even understands that the 
enslaved Russian can be in his own way freer than the 
burgess of Huddersfield and he can quote without irritation 
this comment on freedom from the lips of a returned 
traveller ; 

" Oh. that England of yours ' It's an extraordinary land. 
We Russians hive our priests, it is true, but you have them also 
in another form— in one form, ratlier — the conventions. Oh, 
the things I hive seen in England, the silly little rules even in 
the family. You must sit so ; you must eat — so ; you must 
speak — so ; you must walk — ^so , you must think— ^o ; you 
must lead all your life — just so. And if you do not ' people 
will talk.' But we in Russia can do as we like, we are free. 
One day perhaps we will govern ourselves and our police will 
be our helpers and not our tyrants, and we will become civilized — 
)ust so. But 1 will be dead then, thank God ' Tell me. is it 
better to be free in one’s politics or in one's home among one’s 
friends ? Answer me that — not now, but when you go home 
again and find yoiir>4clf a slave." 

Mr. Garstin is never tiresome even in his praise, never 
patronising, and again and again in half a paragraph he 
stabs at the core of character. Here, for example, is a 
verdict, snatched from a Tartar’s lips, that is worth whole 
chapters of laboured description : ” They arc like children 
pestering one to share their sweets 'I'liey are always like 
cliildren. I iccl old talking to a Russian.” The author’s 
own comment has equally the bite of life : 

" The more I tliinl: of it the more I agree with AbKikim's 
words. To mv mind he stands for the cultured s.-ivagc, while 
the Kussuin, once Asiatic himself lias been born again, and is 
now m the simple, delightful stages of childhood " 

It would not be difficult to find fault with this little 
volume on the score of lack ol cohesion, but Mr. (larstin 
has in him the essential things — .s ymp.ath3' with the 
Russian people and comprehension of the mysterious 
Russia of the soul that ” can exist without any of us but 
without which wc cannot exist.” He knows, none belter, 
that the ideal of Russia is wdiolly dillereiit from the stereo- 
typed uast of Pru.ssian thought and that the menace of 
the Slav now, as in the past, is directed only against the 
oppressors of Slav peoples. 

J. A. T. Lloyd. 

THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE AT WAR.* 

To English readers of a certain class the Abbfi Dimnet 
is known for his singular .skill in the employment of a 
language not his own. Here is an English book by a French- 
man which discovers in the writer a full knowledge of our 
idiom and a vocabulary that rarely fails him in the exposi- 
tion of a wide and exacting theme. Considered merely 
as a tour d 5 force it would be a remarkable performance. 

The work is much more, however, than a tour de force. 
It is a study of most of the factors that compose ^ new 
France in a new century, and, written in the main before 
the war, it is a kind of p.'ophetic statement of the spirit 
that has enabled and will enable France to prosecute and 
sustain the war. The war, in so far as it engages France, 
is seen by the Abbe Dimnet as the denouement to which 
events since the beginning of the century have been in- 
evitably trending ; and after witnessing in his own country 
many of the occurrences which emphasise the significance 
of the title he had already chosen for his book, he found 
himself able to write a concluding chapter which brings his 
narrative up to date and supplements his analysis of 
forces with an estimate of France’s needs and aspirations 
in the hour of victory. 

In an interview accorded to an American journalist in the 
last week of February, M. Viviani, the inexhaustible French 

* ” France Herself Again. ’’ By Ernest Dimnet. ifis. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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premier, who begins his day at six with a cold plunge and 
continues it unwearied for fifteen hours, contrasted the 
of August. 1914. with the France of July. 1870. 
I^e first three months of the Franco-J»russiiui War saw 
Sedan and Metz prisoners of war, 
while m I aris another army was closely invested. In all. 
more than 400.000 men were involvetl. and to the world 
it seemed that France was crushed In llic summer of last 
year Germany thought enctmiiter a France, not unpre- 
pared perhaps, but disuniled, and unwillinp as a nation 
to take the field. Instead. ’ said M \’iviani, pufhnj' at 
his cigarette, * she ran her Iiead against an immovable 
block, a solid mass of |)eople witliout factions and without 
divergences. Fvery son ol France took ii]> arms, rich and 
poor alike; Socialist. Conservative. Free Thinker and 
Catholic, witliout disunctioii of creed " 

This splendid atlitiide of an entire peojile at a crisis 
sudden and all but unlooked-for. 1-, explained for iis by 
the Abbd Dininct. Kl.sewlicre, folUiwing the Abbe's lead. 
I have attempted to .summarise it in terms such as the 
following : J he war of 1870 taught a bitter lesson, yet cine 
that proved not too salutary. 'Phe gn;al indemnity was 
paid which IJismank fancied would ciip^ile or destroy 
France ; and France was but slightly crippled, and never 
came near to being tiestroyed. The rapid, ujiward move- 
ment of the countr\, the return to prosperity, was a thing 
most wonderful. Hut it w^as not wholly good Frame, 
restored to econoniK lie.iltli. grew careless of herself. 
There arose a dangerous sen.se of security. 

In a moment rraiice leieived an elettrifying shock 
It came, of course, fuiin (h-i nKaiiy. It was the Tangier 
Kpisode of 1005 In Ihit ye.ir the Kaiser made his 
dramatic demonsiiainm in Morocco 

'J'angier in t<ios was followed iiist six years lalei bv 
Agadir m joii. 'I.ingier steadied .ind .sobered lYance. 
Agadir united ami remade her .\gadn it was that began 
to put tlie edge on the inihtar\ s]»irit of that younger 
generation winch i^ n•J\^ grinilv. sileiith, and detenninedly 
at it in the trem lies I'lu iikmc threat ot war hi ought the 
new generation t<‘ ils sen-es ; 1 ue downiight menacT of it set 
them (111 pre]»aratiuii the acluaiit\ Ji<is dis]>layed them, 
in M \ ixiain's wuids, ' an iiiimoxahle liloik. a .solid mass 
of peojile witliout latlious and willioul dixergemcss ’* 

In the three ye.iis bc-tween loii and 101.1 J'rance ni.ide 
hersell fit, without iiiirrv ami wilhoui ostentation, for Hie 
conflict that wc aic sharing with her in the- ticiKh«*s '1 he 
spirit of young I'Tance, called in an hour to a war uii- 
rlreameil of, has been siijirciiielv good . but n was a spirit 
trained to the call . and llieii is tins innncnse chilcn'ncc' 
lx?tweeii the Frer.c.h and Clcmians jn the struggle, that 
W'liercas on the one side thcTe was lutcMitioii, and coutmuoii- 
and insidious preparation, there wm- on i 1 k‘ other snK* no 
mure than quiet resolution under two unanl!u}>.ited 
threats. 

Rid, as the Abbe 1 linnet sa\s. ol hei jxilitical c’xc'ies- 
cences, the patriotism ol hiancc since the opcniing of this 
tremendous tussle has been as juiie as it was during tin* 
Hundred Years’ War 01 llie great Kevointionarv cam- 
paigns — and cm this occasion it iia*- been iiniviMsal 

1 n.lll lIol’KINs 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER.* 


All of us have rcail m the papcTs llial ii<w Fnlisli armies 
of over two nulliou men liavc been raised in some eight 
months, but not many of us lia\e anv notion of the strenu- 
ous, far-rcachinp organisation that lias been largely re- 
sponsible fiir that great achievement. Thousands have 
enlisted entirely on their own iiiitiatice , hut tb.oiisands 
have hesitated, for various reasons, until the timely ex- 
planation or appeal of the recruiting oflirer has helped 
them to a decision. 1 know men who have been held 
back by nothing but an cxaggeratetl self-conscion.sncss : 


• " The I'xDcriences of a Keiruiting Cifficcr.” By foiilson 
Kemahan. Also “ Kecniiting Bands." By Douglas bladcn. 
IS. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


JOHN LONG'S 
NEW 6/- NOVELS 

SUMMER. 1915. 


THE SNAKE GARDEN 

By AMY j. BAKER. Author of" 1 Too Have Known," 
" The Impenitent Frayer," Ac. 

THE WIZARD OF THE TURF 

By NAT GOULD. The Author whose Sales exceed 
NINE MILLION Copies. 

THE DREAM FRIEND 

By V. GOLDIE. Author of ''Nigel Thomson," 
" Marjorie Stevens," &c. 

LORD OUARE’S VISITOR 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. Author of " Why She 
Left Him," " The Matheson Money," &c. 

MAIDS OF SALEM 

By K. L. MONTGOMERY. Author of "The Gate- 
Openers," " The Cardinal's Pawn,"’ 4c. 

THE SONG OF SURRENDER 

By HENRY BRUCE. Author of "The Eurasian," 
"The Residency," 4c. 

THE COURTS OF LOVE 

By FARREN LE BRETON. Author of " Fruits of 
Pleasure," die. 

THE DESPOT 

By ELLEN ADA SMITH. Author of "The Price of 
Conquest," "The Busybody," dee. 

THE DRIVING FORCE 

By GEORGE ACORN. Author of "One of the 
Multitude." 

THREE SUMMERS 

By VICTOR L. WHlTECHURCH. Author of "The 
Canon in Residence," " Left in Charge." &c. 

THE BARBARIANS 

By J.^MES BLYTH. Author of " Rubina," " Amaze- 
ment/’ &c. 

HONOUR IN PAWN 

By H. MAXWELL. Author of "The Paramount 
Shop," " The Beloved Premier," die 

THE DUAL IDENTITY 

By C. GUISE MITFOHD. Author of "Love in 
Lilac-Land," " The Hidden Mask," 4c. 

THE ENCHANTING 
DISTANCE 

By LILIAN ARNOLD. Author ot " The Slorra-Uog." 
"Also Joan," 4c. 

HIS WIFE’S SISTER 

By Mrs. CARTER READ. 

THE MORMON LION j 

By DAVID FORD. 

THE HEART OF JOANNA 

By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 

'nil? TrkT'Cf^ F.' AUC> aiul ClJkUSa ASKMW. 

M. EmML Aiithuisfil ‘'The ^hulallllte," &c. 

Fcap. Bvo, Cloth, la. net. [Ready Shortly. 

Ihis IS an entirely iifw story, now for ilii* hist liiiit' iiulili>>ht d, by those 
favourite authors, Alice and Claudp Askrw. It has ]iraciically bt'i'n written 
at thf Front and the authors Kive some most ri'alistic and intfrehtiBj; 
pictures friiiii tlic-ir own (.‘xpurieiiccs. 


JOHN LONG. LTD.. 12. 13 A 14. Norria Stmt. Haymarfcac, LondM 
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-an oM sort of shyness against showing any sort of sentiment 
-or patriotic liigh falutin has prevented them from going 
voluntarily to a recruiting office, but the right, friendly 
word from a sympathetic officer has thawed this ice, and 
made the way easy for them. 

The first thing needful in a successful recruiting officer, 
T should say, is a knowledge of character, an intuitive 
'Comprehension of human weaknesses and peculiarities, 
so that his method of approach shall not be cut to any 
hide-bound pattern, but shall adapt itself to the idiosyn- 
■cracy of each man he has to deal with. From this stand- 
point, anybody wliri kiiows Mf. Coulson Kernahan knows 
that he is precisely the man for such work ; he has the 
genial humour, the quick understanding and the broad 
sympathy that win men’s confidence ; and these stories 
of his experiences as a recruiting officer abundantly prove 
it. You find him shrinking from even seeming to use 
any kind of compulsion ; he knows that the men who 
are worth having come without that ; what is more needful 
lis to make it clear to them that they are needed, and the 
nature of the provision that will be made for their depend- 
ants whilst they are absent. After all, most of us are 
bound by ties of duty or affection to parents, wives, chil- 
•dren ; the keenest fighters are those who have, for years, 
•been warring courageously in civil life without sword or 
gun, and the wise recruiting officer is he who can recognise 
this and sensibly help such men over their difficulties 
by advising them not how they may ignore those responsi- 
bilities, but how they may so adjust them that they may 
sacrifice themselves without also sacrificing some who 
are dear to them. These among other things Mr. Kerna- 
han's book will help you to realise. Read his Don 
Quixote of Mean Street ” ; his chapters on " Some Recruit- 
ing Silhouettes,'* on " The Women who won't let their Men 
go — and the Women wdio will " ; and one would strongly 
recommend the chapter on “ The Woman who ^w^ent 
Recruiting " to the headstrong ladies wrho have been 
•distributing white feathers. 

But it is the humour no less than the poignancy and 
pathos of its stories that gives this book its finely human 
.appeal. You gather from it some idea of the self-forget- 
fulness and ardent patriotism of the men who, themselves 
beyond military age, are whole-heartedly serving the 
nation as recruiting officers, and of the wonderful devotion 
-and idealism of many who have readily thrown away the 
.hopes of a lifetime to go and serve in the ranks. It deals 
with matters that, nowadays, concern us all, and is at 
•once one of the most delightfully entertaining and pro- 
foundly moving human documents that the war has 
produced. 

C. W. 


■novel notes. 

THE CHRONICLES OF THE IMP. By Jeffery Farnpl. 

3s. 6d. (Sampson T.ow.) 

**^It is rarely that a story can be said to be an entire 
success when it combines the chronicles of a small and 
'quaint child with the love .story of “ grown-ups " ; especi- 
ally a love story in which the child is given a part in 
patching up a quarrel between the hero and heroine ; 
as a rule these children are hatefully precocious, but the 
Imp i$ the exception which proves this rule. Mr. Farnol’s 
latest book is certainly successful as a light and entertain- 
ing story, and the author's sympathy with and under- 
standing of children make his portrayal of the Imp’s 
icharacter a skilful piece of work. The Imp, otherwi.se 
Reginald Augustus, a small boy, about nine years of 
.age, is the principal figure in a series of amusing incidents ; 
ffiis chief recreation in life is enacting the parts of bold 
Robin Hood, or Scarlet Sam the Scourge of the South Seas, 
-whose adventures he greedily absorbs from httle tattered 
pajier books lent to him by the gardener's boy. In most 
of his " pretending games " he is aided and abetted by 


Dick Brent — ^the narrator of these chronicles. Brent is a 
young man who is in love the with Imp’s Aunt Lisbeth, 
and many and varied are the adventures in which the 
three of them take prominent parts. An appreciation of 
Mr. Farnol and his work, by Mr. Clement Shorter, appears as 
a foreword to the book. 


A PRINCE OF INDIA. By Laurence Clarke. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Here is a story with a modern setting that literally 
bounds along the road of swift adventure, halting only 
to gather round it a darker cloak of mystery before plunging 
on to still more perilous paths. It is a running fight all 
the way between a group of secret service agents on the 
one hand and the organizers of a gigantic seditious con- 
spiracy on the other. Young Ilarland of the India Office 
gets what he calls the chance of a lifetime when he is 
commissioned to keep watch over the safety of His Hignhess 
Sir Pirthi Rao Hadra Bahadur, K.C.S.T., Maharjah of 
Kathnagar during his vi.sit to England ; but his chance 
suffers a lamentable eclispse when the Maharajah is kid- 
nappefl from under his very nose in a Strand hotel. 
Happily, the Maharajah is rescued, but Harland’s difficulties 
arc enhanced rather than diminished by the knowledge 
that the Maharajah’s double has now been secretly installed 
in his place on the throne of Kathnagar. The British 
Government entrusts Harland and another secret service 
ag^nt with the delicate mission of reinstalling the lawful 
ruler without pithliciiy, it being clearly understood that, 
in the event of disaster happening to either, the aforesaid 
British Government would disclaim all knowledge of their 
existence. The reader has only to be introduced to the 
arch-conspirators. Dr. Sanquo and his mother, Gunari 
Tukaji, both of them essays in cunning and frightfulness, 
to appreciate the nature of the proposition so cheerfully 
tackled by the young clerk from the India Office. Mr. 
I.aurcnce Clarke displays marked ingenuity in planning 
the escapades of the Maharajah and his friends, and the 
d.?hghtful love interest, which is deftly interwoven with 
the main plot, is not without its own element of surprise. 

SOURIS. By Fay Myddleton. 6s. (Maunscl & Co.). 

Another new novel by a new author, and somehow one 
alwa^'S looks with a certain amount of suspicion upon all 
new novels which come to one unheralded and unsung, 
beyond the short notes of praise which the pubhsher in his 
announcement lists is able to put forth. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that Miss Myddlcton is an addition to 
the ranks of modern novelists who is bound to make her 
own public before very long. *' Souri.s " has all those 
qualities of heart and sentiment which arc dear to a large 
number of novel readers, and indeed rightly so. Souris 
herself is a delightful person of the quiet, charming, capable 
school, one, who Uke charity " believeth all things, endureth 
all things.” In wonderful contrast to this lady of sweet 
patience and restful soul is her friend, the tempestuous, 
beautiful Maureen. In Maureen we have one of those 
fascinating studies of the feminine temperament, seeking 
the meaning of life and its fulfilment, desiring everything, 
even to the uttermost farthing, that life has to offer. 
She is shown to us in the springtide of her youth, in the 
heyday of passion, finally wrecked and crushed by the 
aftermath of knowledge and understanding. If ” Souris ” 
contained nothing more than this study of Maureen, it 
would liave given us much, but in addition, it contains 
many lesser character sketches, all of which are cleverly 
realised. Miss Myddleton writes from her heart, and 
her descriptions of beautiful things, her scenes in a rose- 
garden, her vivid pictures of tropical life under the Southern 
Cross, above all, her understanding of the effect of the 
vivid wonders of Ceylon upon the sensitive soul of a young 
girl are bound to make a deep impression upon many 
readers. There is fine work in this novel, and few who 
read it but will look forward with interest to further novels 
from the same pen. 
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OF ROSAMOND FAYBE. By Bertha 
Ruck (Mrs. Ohver Onions.) 68. (Hutchinson.) 

A chaximng up-to-date lovc-comedy written with all 
that vivacity and delightful humour which made the 
iauthor s first novel, " His Official Fianc6e '* such a de- 
servedly popular success. Rosamond Fa)rre is cmploved 
as secretary by Eleanor Urquhart, a sedate, serious- 
minded young lady whose time is monopolised by numerous 
'good works. Among Ro.samond’s secretarial duties, she 
as expected to write letters to Eleanor's fiance, who is 
abroad and whom Jillcanor has never seen. She is amused, 
though not entirely pleased with her novel occupation, 
but her vivid personality arouses the young man's interest 
an his unknown wife- to-be, and he returns home to find 


himself in the awkward predicament of being engaged to 
one girl whom he knows and cares nothing about, and in 
love with another who has sent him love-letters over a 
forged signature. The unique situation is neatly and 
-cleverly worked out, with many touches of pleasant sen- 
timent and delicate humour. The story is so modern that 
it takes us to the threshold of the war, and we leave the 
hero dressed in the khaki uniform that has now become 
such a familiar and every-day fashion. It is just the 
book to read in these days ; it is full of life and vigour 
iind should prove an excellent antidote for the depressing 
<*flects of the war. 


XTbe Bookman's ^able. 

THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. ToKl by Pamela Glen- 
connor. (The Chiswick Pres-s ) 

In this slender volume, the production of which is a 
<ielight to the eye, Eady Glcnconnor has tnanslatcd from 
■the French of Hoiitet de Monvel the story of Joan of Arc. 
The style of the telling is simplicity itself ; but those who 
have a true touch for a fine and exquisite style will be 
-quick to recognise tliat the clearness and liquid flow of 
Ihis Englishing must interpret faithfully the beautiful 
■style of the F'rench. To read tins .slorj' is not to .see 
^through a glass darkly, but to see Ihroiigli a glass lightly, 
through the clearness of crystal or llie clearne.ss of ivater. 
Lady Glenconnor has doubtless followed the original in 
abstaining from anj” kind of ornamentation. The story is 
told, as by a contemporary, in a limpid and lucent English. 
The book is worthy of its subject. A child will understand 
every word of it, which is as good a test as any other for 
the g^own-up reader w'hen a noble and simple story has to 
be told. 

PROGRESSIVE PORTUGAL. By l':tlicl C Hargrove. With 
Map and 25 Illiii»tralion.s. » s. net. (T. \\crner Laurie.) 

The genesis of this pleasant book was an invitation from 
the Socieda de Propaganda sent to and accepted by the 
Committee of the British International Association of 
Journalists. It is a bright little guidebook and record of 
the tour in which Miss Hargrove shared in 1913- *lhc 
visitors were taken round the most interesting and enter- 
taining places in Portugal, and were given more than a 
glimpse of the real life of the country. Great 
Britain and Portugal have been good friends since the 
Commercial Treaty of the iliirteenth century, and wc have 
nlways been willing to ob.serve Edward HI. s royal in- 
junction to his subjects, “ never to do no manner of harm 
to the Portuguese." England and Portugal have co- 
operated throughout the ages for the general civilisation 
and growth of the world, and for their mutual interests. 
Miss Hargrove tells us just why we ought to visit Portugal 
more than we do. Mont Estoril must be a place of delight 
■where roses grow all the year round. The cities are cheer- 
ful and friendly, there are places of natural lovelinc-ss, 
and places of deep historic interest and charm ; sport is 
good — excellent fishing for salmon, for rainbow and 
yellow trout ; for game, hare, partridge, woodcock, wild 
iuck quail, snipe are plentiful. There are rowing clubs 


Mr. JOHN LANE^S NE W BOOKS. 

WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES JN 

THE WEST. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. Translated 
from the Swedish by H. O. de WALTERSTORFF. 
400 pages with over 100 Illustrations from photographs 
and sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


IN GENTLEST GERMANY. By HUN 

SVEDEND. A New Skit by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated 
by QEORQE MORROW. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Paper Wrapper. Is. net. _ 

KITCHENER OTAre.” By A. NEIL LYONS. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 

RUa^pT'REAOTI^. By" J^N H. 
HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. .Is. net 


THE LATEST SIX SHILUMG NOVELS. 


MRS. BARNET— i?OB£S. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 
Author of " The Hat Shop." 

** Cl>vfT. well nbwrvetl. u* 1 well wntten. Uic etorv is Uiroughout eSoctlve 
anrl intrrpstinK *’ — Se tsmiin 


THE GOOD SOLDIER. By ford madox 

HUEFFER. 

** ThK book K going ti add en^nn mslv 1 1 Mr HurfTer's rrputatirn as a 
n'lvelist— It IS ... an amazingly rievpi psvch.d gical study . . ..it is a 
n ivel that is g >iiig t> be wad l>e. 


THE TITAN. By Theodore dreiser, Author 

of “ The Financier." 

*' Perhaps the gre.itest praise th t c.m l>e given ‘The Tit n’ is th-t it 
reidb like hi gnphy. Cnwjierwood ib .1 w> rthv .ddiU^i t.> the g llery cf 
Amenc iii ch ir .ctcre in ficti-.n " — Sunday V im«f . 


LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS. By 

-. peter BLUNDELL, Author of " The Finger of 
Mr. Blee." 

~ JOHN LANK. Tl» BoJIwy H— d. W. 


PATRICIA 

By Edith Henrietta Fowler 6/- 

(Hon. Mrs. ROBERT HAMILTON.) 

“ There Is a very intcrcbtmg and promising situation In ' Patricia.' 
. . . Pamela . . . and Jmi . . . aredraun uiih iiiiich sin.iriness . . . and 
one character. Aunt Lucy, i < a re.(] ' dear.' " -A/iirniiig f ii\/. 

“ hvcryliody’s readlne it."— /iook\ oj To-Day ii»n/ lo-Moirow. 

ONthe FIGHTING LINE 

By Constance Smedley 6/- 

“ Fragrance breathes through ihi' pages of thK charming story. It Is 
very fresh, very original, very ihoiiglitiul . . . .t fascinating study of the 
life of a working g<rl iiiider present conditions . . . Minette was the 
bravest of little idealistb "-^Outlook. 

THE JESTER 

By Leslie Moore 6/- 

r Author of. ** The Pcaeoek Feather.** 

*' We meet h--n a man wiih a heart of a child but the brain of a great 
thinker, a man who piirbues a dream intu many strange places. . . . The 
{ last f hipter is intensely p jetic.'*— Erraiiig SitiiidiifJ. 

FIELD HOSPITAL and 
FLYING COLUMN 216^ 

Being the journal of an English Nursing Sister in Belgium 
and Russia. 

By Violetta Thurston 

This book was written by a trained nursing sister while 
recovering from a wound within sound of the cannon at the 
Russian front. It gives a simple account of unforgettable 
experiences under the Red Cross. 

"The book Is of iiniquf interest, and should be included in every 
library list at once."— ifritis/i /okih.i/ oj Nuismg. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

24. Bedford Street. Strand. London. W.C. 
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in many places, association football was started in 1906, 
and ill 1913 Lisbon had nearly ninety clubs. There 
IS golf (but you must bring your own weapons). Miss 
Hargrove gives chapters on the folklore, legends, liistory, 
education, music and drama, painting, etc., of Portugal, 
which arc informing and readable. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. JW Herbert Price. (South Africa : 

E. \V. Welch ) 

If South Africa lias not yet produced any great poetry, 
it has produced much that is good. Considering the 
troubled history of the country and how strenuously its 
people have been occupied down to these present days 
in the rough work of building their cities and evolving 
that gracious social order in wiiich the graces of life can 
breathe and live, it is i atlier surprising that so much poetry 
should not only be written, but read there — for apparently 
the average poet in South Africa has a larger and a readier 
public than the average poet has in the homeland. Mr. 
Herbert Price has written a volume of thoughtful and 
very pleasing verses. The poetical feeling in them is tlie 
real thing ; they have melody, and occasional charm of 
phrase : but tliey are the poetry of a man of culture rather 
than of an inspired singer, and, except for the three poems 
in the taal, there is little in them that is distinctively South 
African. Certain of liis lyrics have the true lyrical impulse, 
but the happiest, most taking of them arc the very simide, 
natural and delightful songs of cliildhood, notably Jenny,** 
and " Little Babe, We J.ove Thee.** Mr. I*ricc’s more 
ambitious efforts, for all their strength and sincerity, are 
somewhat laboured, but, for these spontaneous songs and 
a handful of other Ivrics, his book is w'ell worth reading. 
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NOTICES. Messrs. Jarrold arc publishing this week a trans- 

All eommmui'ations intended for the Editor must he addressed to the lation of Picrrc ^othoillb S remarkable book, 

sy.itor c/ The Bookman, S-. Paul's House. Warwick - Barbarians in Belgium.*’ It sets forth only 

Square. London, E.C. ” ... 

attested facts and renders them intelligible by 

1 hrelimmarv letter of tnqutrv should be sent to the Editor before . . 1 ^ 

anv mafiuscript is submitted for hts consideration. showing tlic link wliicli unites the German atroci- 

ttfe, the thought which inspires them, the doctrines 


flews flotes. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts has lately finished a new 
novel, “ Old Dclabole," a talc of the Cornish slate 
quarries, and is now engaged on another, “ The 
Song of the Hops,” a story of Cornish hop culture. 
These arc two in a scries of twenty novels he has 
planned, each of which wdll take some British trade 
or industry for its background. ” Brunei’s Tow'cr,” 
a story of the Devonshire potteries, which was 
recently published by Mr. llcincmann, also belongs 
to this series. Mr. Hcinemann, by the way, is 
giving us shortly a new novel by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, who in " Of Human Bondage ” has 
written a study in character and tcinpenunent that 
will compare with his own “ Mrs. Craddock,” which 
is no light praise. 


The series of war sonnets by Rupert Brooke, 
which he entitled ” 1914," are to be included in a 
new volume which Messrs. Sidgw’ick & Jackson are 
issuing shortly under the title of ” 19^4 ^tid Other 
Poems.” 


which bring them about, in those who do the deeds 
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Doatoevehy* 

the Dcwl transletlon ot whote novels (Heinnnann) Is reviewed in this Number 
of Thk Bookman. 
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or approve of them. M. Pierre 
Nothomb inherits a name that is 
famous in the annals of Belgian 
independence, is himself a poet, 
one of the best writers of the 
young Catholic school of Louvain, 
and, as a French critic of the book 
says, “ none is more qualified to 
make heard the wailings and death 
agonies, to make movingly visible 
to us the gaping wounds of his 
crucified countrv." 


One of the ablest books written 
concerning the causes of the pre- 
sent war is The Evidence of 
the Case," published by Messrs. 

Putnam. The author, Mr. James M. Beck, was 
bom in Philadelphia, and is a leading American 
lawyer. He held office as United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, under 
President ('leveland ; and in iqoo was appointed 
First Assistant Attorney-C'icncral by President 
McKinley. 

" The House of Many Mirrors,” a new novel bv 
Miss Violet Hunt, \rill be published shortly 'ov 
Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 

% 

Miss May Mulliner, a gifted young artist who has 



a picture " on the line " in this 
year's R.A. Exhibition, has illus- 
trated in colour and black-and- 
white a new edition of Lamb's 
Talcs from Shakespeare, which Mr. 
Robert Scott is publishing. 


Mr. E. Temple Thurston has 
made another collection of his 
short stories. lie is calling the 
book " Tares,” and Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall are publishing it. 


W'c arc pleased to hear that 
Mr. J. R. Osborne, who has been 
for some* years with Messrs. K. C. 
Evans & Co., of Sardinia House, Kingsway, is 
shortly taking the position of London Representative 
to the well-known Publishing House of Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., of Paternoster Row, E.C. 

In the note about Mrs. Kenneth Combe in our 
last Number, we referred to her as the elder daiiglitcr 
of the late Colonel James Williamson. We should 
have said she is the elder daughter of the late 
Colonel James Williamson (formerly Oswald) and 
of Mrs. Estcourt-Oswald. 

Questions that must come up for settlement as 
soon as Peace is declared are thoughtfully and 


James M. Beck. 



Miss Eleanor H. Porter. 

author of the deliRhtful “ Polyanna " stories. Her second “glad " bonh, 
'* Polyanna Grows Up," was published last month by Measrs. Pitman. 



mPktao by Lmfayitte. Mrs. Kenneth Combe* 


author oi “ Chid of the Stafl ** (Blackwood). 
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suggestively discussed by Mr. Henry R. Meyer in 
a little book called " After the War," which Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall are publishing. 

Messrs. Macmillan have completed their admirable 
half-crown edition of Kipling {" The Service Kip- 
ling,") with " Traffics and Discoveries," and 
" Actions and Reactions," each in two volumes. 



I'M* ft* Adapht iiuAios. Hi,. £van« Lewln, 

\Tho<>C‘ iiuporunt work tin "Thi* Germans 111 Africa." Messrs. Casstll 
have published. 


RUPERT BROOKIC. 

{Who died from the effects of sunstroke at Lemnos, April 
2^rd, while serving with the Royal ^aval Division,) 

Not in these latter years has T-ord Apollo 
Fathered a goodlier son 
Than this dedicate one. 

Who, hearing an urgent call he was fain to follow. 
Bound to his back the lyre 
And took the sword in his hand. 

But was led by the watchful fates to his sire’s own 
land — 

And the splendid sire. 

Not willing his boy should lie among nameless dead. 
Touched his uplifted head 
A second time with his fire. 

And carried him out of the fight, 

And set on his brows a crown of undying light 
For the light of beauty and truth which himself 
had shed. 

Francis Bickley. 



Lord Dunaanyi 

uhosi! new book. " Kift\-oni‘ Tab's," has |iist beiMi jiublishod by 
Mr. JJkiti Malhews 


The following are a few of the best of the new'ost 
War Books : 

“ With the (iennaii Armies in the West." By 
Sven Hedin. los. (>d. net. (John Lane.) 

“In (ientiest (Jcrmany.“ By Him Svedend. 
By E. V. Lucas, is. nel. (John Lane.) Wherein 
%ir. Lucas cleverly burlcsciues and satirises Sven 
llcdin’s snobberies and extravagances in the first 



Captain Charles 
G. D. Roberta, 

the wf'lbknowii raiiniii.in riuthor, iinw serviiif; In the 
16th Kidk's KoKinient. 
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Mr. Robert Bowman* 

whose striklnf; novel of Russian life, “A Lady of Russia,” was recently 
piiblishi'd by Mr. Heineiiiann. 


book on our list, and is no less cleverly seconded 
by Mr. George Morrow with a series of delightfully 
humorous drawings. 

" The New Bernhardi.'* is. net. (Pearson.) 
Containing the articles written by Bernhardi, sine/ 
the war started, to explain away the barbarous 
gospel he expounded in his earlier \'(}lumc. A 
valuable book, with an excellent preface «by Mr. 
Stanhope W. Sprigg. 

“ At the Front with Three Armies.'* By Gran- 
ville Fortescuc. 6s. net. (Melrose.) 



Mrs. CoulaoB Kernnhan* 

uS^Msrfnew nofeIn''The Stolen Man," has just been published by Messrs. Everett. 


" Changing Germany.” By Charles Tower. 
7s. 6d. net. (Unwin.) 

” The German Spy System.” By Ex-Intelligence 
Officer. With a Preface by .William Le Queux. 
IS. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” War Time Verses.” By Sir Owen Seaman. 
IS. net. (Constable.) 

” We are the French.” By P. P. Sheehan and 
Robert H. Davis, is. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 
A story that is “ touching and eloquent and full of 
brave national spirit,” as Sir Gilbert Parker says 
in an Introduction. 

” War Up-to- 
Date.” A Vade- 
Mecum of Modern 
Methods of War. 
with a Naval and 
Military Diction- 
ary. By Charles 
E. Pearce. is. 
net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

” The Soul of 
Germany.” By 
Thomas F. A. 

Smith, Ph.D. 

6s. net. (Hutch- 
inson.) 

‘‘ Men, \yt)incn Constance Smedley. 

and War.” Bv’ whose new novi-l, “ThrFiijhtiiiKLitu " 

* (Piiiiiam), was ri'>.enil> revip'\ed in The 

Will Irwin. huokuav . 

3S. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

“ Germany's Naval Plan against (ireat Britain and 
the United States.” is. net. (Hodder tS: Si oughion.) 
“ Involution and the War.” By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell. 2s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 

” The War and its Issues.” By John Oman. 
3S. net. (Cambridge Press.) 

” Poetry and War.” By Sir Herbert Warren. 
3d. net. (Oxford Pamphldts ; Humiihrey Milford). 

- For much assistance with the illustrations in this 

Number we are indebted to Mr. B. W. Matz. Most 
of the drawings by Phiz ” are reproduced from 
" The Life and Labours of Hablot Knight Browne*” 
by David Croal Thomson, by permission of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. Two admirable examples of 
his work, “ Death’s Revel*” and " Death’s 
Banquet, ’ are reproduced by permission of Messrs. 
Nisbet from ** Phiz and Dickens,” a delightful 
book of personal recollections by Edgar Browne, a 
son of the artist. 


The photograph of Trollope on our cover is by 
Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 
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THE READER. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

(April 24th, 1815 — ^December 6th, 1882). 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


H aving all my life lived in an atmosphere ot 
appreciation of Anthony Trolloj)c, it is to me 
a matter of very great interest to reflect on the ques- 
tion — Will this solid novelist survive ? lie has now 
lived over one liundrcd years. If you were to mention 
his name in mixed circles in 2015. would the uitdligentia 
understand whom you were talking about ? Trollope’s 
characters do not go very far with the present genera- 
tion. They have lieard of Mrs. Proudie. But Mr. 
Chaffanbrass means little to them, no cause cclebre 
is suggested to their minds when you speak of Lady 
Mason or Phincas Finn. They could not tell you 
what Jolin (’aldigate was tried for or what befell the 
Eustace Diamonds. The int(;rrogation we once thought 
so sparkling, " Is he Popenjoy ? ” leaves them cold. 
Lily D.ale seems to them a litthi bit dowdy, Lucy Robarts 
they tederatn, especially thfise who remember her in 
her crinoline as depicted by Millais, but they cannot 
stand Mr. Moulder, or Mr. Quiverful— a name as repulsive 
I admit, as Marry at' s Captfiin Oxbelly — and they are 
more than dubious about the verisimilitude of Mr. 
'"''lope. Trollope, by the way, was much more litcrarj' 
in his earlier novels than in his later. In "Barchestcr 
lowers” he develops the very improbable hypothesis 
that ^Ir. Slope was descended from Dr. Slop in " Tristram 
Shandy,*' atul he also goes out of his way to ridicule 
Disraeli by hi^ rontcinptuous reference to Sidonia as 
a usurer, and oiu* of the most rajKK'ious of his tribe*. 
Ill “ The Warden,” in hin capacity of Titnuiruhian, 
lie burlesques Diikeiis as Mr. P(i])ular Sentiment. It 
lias to be remembered, though, th.il Trollope was at 
that time a .sort of rival of hidmund ^’ates aiiothtT 
Post Oflice wit, and one of Dickeii.'^’.s (’liu'f .adulators and 
aidcs-dc-camp. 

Trollope has received tremendfius praise* Irom con- 
temporary critics and admirers of the <jld liKTarv 
order. It is superfluous, perhaps, t<i 
enumerate Hawthorne, Henry James, 

Frederick Harrison, Freweii Lord, Lewis 
Melville, G. S. Strec't and A. B. M’alkley. 

It is ominous, though, that two 
strenuous admirers in the old century, 

Leslie Stephen and Herbert Paul, put 
him to the test of the new, and found 
him conspicuously wanting. Some of 
the later winters on Victorian fiction 
have passed him over with the scantiest 
courtesy. When I think of the 
cupidity wdth which a new Trollope 
was eyed by the older generation, the 
solidarity of Trollope learning as it 
existed in the 'eighties, and the general 
indifference now, I must avow that, 
staunch TroUopean though I am my-- 
sdf, 1 am more than doubtful if when 


the Gros Bourdon of the twentieth century ringeth 
to evensong, there will be much of Trollope left to 
rt‘membraiice save the mere name. That he will survive 
in morevaux, and be exploited to their own immeasurable 
benefit by the social historians of the future, I regard as 
certain. But it is equally inevitable, I think, that the 
Highbnjws and the Higher (T'iticism of the next sixty 
ye.irs will decry Trollope as no artist, a writer with 
less than no ide.as, and that he will be increas- 
ingly neglected. A generation will arise who will 
know nothing whatever of the diversion we derived 
from “Ravenshoc” and “ Johnnv Ludlow,” from the 
” Chronicles of Carlingford from ('herbuliez or 
.Marion C.r.'iwford. For my part I pity them. They 
have my profound sympathy. TrolIo])C wrote most 
kinds of prose. Did he ever write a lino of poetry ? 
I admit 1 do not know, but should as soon expect a 
volume of poems from a superintendent of police. 
Anumg Iun woiks i^^ an *• Autobiography ’* which deserves 
to be rend, and is as a matter ol tact quite interesting, 
interesting in the same way as the* ” Life of Cieorge 
Grossmith” as tlie n‘coul of a publu* entertainer. It 
was in this unjiretentioiis way that Trollope envisaged 
Iks existence. To have c'alled him an artist would 
have been to evoke liis rancourous disclaimer of any 
such fantastic and eifeminate descrqition. 1*hi' evolu- 
tion of the shy, clumsy*, loutish and unapj)reciatcd youth 
and thc'ii the awkward hobbledelmy, ahvays m debt 
and a disgrace to his department in the Civil Service, 
into the iron-willed, industrious, aggressive and self- 
confident, bouncing and barking prosperous official, 
club habitue, hunting man and jiopular novelist is one of 
th(‘ most astonishing on deliberate ;ind authentic record. 
At the close he philoso])hises a little, gives a brief 
sketch of his fellow noveli'^ts, and goes on to tell us much 
about his literary motives and unromantic methods of 
work. The only ])ar:illel to it as a 
di'^ilhisioning document is ” The Truth 
about an Author” by Arnold Bennett. 
\VJi(*n he tells us how he rose at 5 and 
ticked off 250 words by the clock 
every quarter of an hour until it was 
time for breakfast at 8.30. Trollope 
plumed himself greatly on Jiis candour 
and veracity. \ reliable literary artizan 
with a reputation to maintain for 
punctuality, he treated tliis part of 
his tale as a tiade revelation -hence- 
forth there would be less humbug 
talked about inspiration and nonsense 
of that sort. 

He w.as cautious in one respect — the 
autobiography w'as published posthu- 
mously. But it did his literarj' reputa- 
tion a bad turn. The public was. 
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irroprcssibly inclined to say, ('h, that's how it is done, 
is it. Well ! so much for that ! ” Trollope’s industry was 
an equivalent to that of Scott. His energy and iron will 
enabled him to lead a double life just as Scott did. For 
three hours while you and I were asleep he developed his 
narrative, set his characters in action and wove appro- 
priate dialogue. For the rest of the day he was a 
Postal Magnate, transacted business, travelled cn 
diplomatc, hunted, went into society and haunted 
numerous clubs until near midnight or after. W'hat 
he does not sufficiently explain in his attempt to reduce 
writing to a question of mere cobblers' wax is tlu‘ fact 



From a drmieing by Mtlimis. Farmhouse at Harrow, 

where Trollope lived with his parents \ihilst he was attciuliiiK the School. 


that he inherited a remarkable gift of story telling and 
unvarnished narrative from his mother, the authoress 
of the " \’icar of Wrexliill ' an. : the ” Widow Barnabj’.” 
or that his mind was a {)erfect stoiage of chara<'ters 
and experience observed for the I'xpress purpose of 
their subservience to the objects of prose fiction. 
He gestated his plots, and lie carried his more vivid 
characters with liim wherever he went. It is a ludicrous 
mistake to suppose that the great scenes in Trollope 
were hurriedly cc.nceivc'd or mechanically transcribed 
to paper. To lay so much stress upon his incomparable 
fertilit}^ anjcl script oriul industry, as Trollope does in his 
Memoir, is to commit a grave injustice to the faculty 
he possessed alike as feuilletonist, character-limner and 
man of the woild. 

Trollope was very near to the texture of life. 1 1 is 
power resided in the reali.sm which means getting clo.se 
to the fact and the ordinary or average tjpe, without 
making them uninteresting ; and as realism gained his 
value s«*emecl for a time to appreciate. He had an 


enormous public composed of people who liked to be 
initiated at second-hand into the manners of the upper 
middle clas^, and of that class themselves who were 
amused by the general, if somewhat superficial, fidelity 
of the likeness. I remember an intellectual clown at 
Hengler’s, of all places, making a sort of rigmarole of 
patter out of the titles of his books, and the product 
being received by salvos of cheers. So pojiular was 
Trollope as the distributor of a sort of vicarious happi- 
ness ! No one. it is said, since J ane Austen has suq^assed 
him in this power of patient and conscientious portrayal. 
Though he sometimes allows himself to appear upon the 
scene in ]>erson. a grotesquely unimpressive figure, he was 
more objirtive in this respect than cither Dickens or 
Thackeray. Vixr more than tliey or even (ieorge Eliot 
he al'forded his generation tlu' pei'uliar pleasure of seeing 
in a book what they instantly recognised as familiar 
in life. Just why, the pleasure may be left to the 
psj’chologists, but it is of indisputable charm, and 
Trollope possesses it. We may talk sapiently and at 
length of his conimoiqdaceness.lack (»f ‘-pic(\ I 'liilistinism ; 
he can be counted on to divert U'.. He lived valiantly 
up to his own injunction : of all the lu'cds a book ha>., 
the chief is that it be readable. A .simpki test this, but a 
terrible one — that has slain its thousands. Few nine- 
teenth-century makers ol stories are saier in the matter 
of keeping the attention. Von may sle]) Iroin cha]>tcr 
to chapter and from book to book almost without 
knowing it. The characters and the situations, the 
clerical conflicts and the hunting .^('enes repeat them- 
selves again and again. Your interest may not be 
intensi‘. but it is reluctantly withdrawn, ^'ou are alwavs 
saying to yourself, " I’ll read just one more chapter.” 

You don't always want inuian novels. 'lVoUo])e sets 
out in the most systematic wa\' to produce a cycle of 
stories Illustrating certain .section^ of I'almerslonian 
England, certain types of Enghsii soia'idy , steadily, 
for a lifetime, with the artizan’s dviliul liaiul and tireless 
craft, he laboured at his vocation. It is the very 
antitliesis of the erraticisms and inegularities ol genius. 
He went to his daily stunt of work, by night and day, 
on sea or land, exactly as the merchant goes to his oflice, 
the mechanic, to his shop. ['ew conjurors have been 
able to produce sucli a diversity of work-a-day world 
characters from under a hat. He had the faculty of 
direct, unprejudit'cd, clear ob.'.ervation, and he trained 
himself to remember and record whatever he saw and 
could understand ; and he was far less obtuse than he 
was apt to appear when you met him casually at the 
Athenzeum or the Garrick. Without Barsetshire, it 
is possible that Wessex would never have materialised. 
The capital of one is Siilisbury, of the other Dorchester. 
But they arc farther apart than this. One is essentially 
middle-Victorian. The other reveals an ancient land, 
an indigenous jieople and a native soil. 

The first rea.son why Trollope's novc'ls will not be 
remembered, as Jane Austen's or Defoe's are,is on account 
01 the large proportion of verbal alloy that they contain. 
A great amount of the copy that he turned out during 
his matutinal vigils was not worthcommitting. Septimus 
Harding was a beautiful character, and there is a con- 
siderable amount of charm, beauty, almost poetry, 
about the whole conception of “ The Warden " in 1855. 
But he never got quite so high upon the same plane 
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again. In “Barchester Towers" of 1857 readied 
his highest point of relevance, vivaqjty and accuracy 
in delineating character. In these two books, the 
underplots are present only in embryo. Tlicre is a 
wearisome deal too much about Tom Towers and 
The Thwvderer in the first, and about the Thornes of 
Ullathorne in the second. It is easy to skip these 
chapters. But the tendency to develop the underplot 
as a sort of shabby genteel echo of the High Life episodes 
grew upon Trollope like a malignant disease*. “ ]*Yamley 
Parsonagi* ” was not so bad, it was a great success, owing 
a good deal to the prestige of its illustrator Millais, and 
to the infant Cornhill Magazine. Tlie Cornhill was to 
appear in January, i860, and every kind of arrangement 
had been made in advance to ensure a com]»lete triumph. 
But Thackeray, characteristically, had omitted to provide 
the new argosy with its heavy ballast m the shape oi a 
first-class serial, and it was not until Nov(*mb(T that 
under the greatc*st pressure of urgency Trollojic; was in- 
duced to furiii.sh the serial, under the onerous conditions 
to any ordinary writer that 20,000 words must be 
in the printer's hands by Dec(inber 12th. This was 
mere child’s play to Anthony, who grew ilt*sjK)ndent, and 
conscious of “ grave irregularil\' ’* at once if he were not 
producing liis fifty thousand a month. But two of 
Trollope’s \ery finest efforts “ The Small House at 
Allington " and “ The Last ('hronicle of Bars(‘t " are 
apjuillingly disfigured b\’ underplots oi tlie most tiresome 
kind which have to be carveil out like ulcers, and tJic 
cutting out .j1 which postulates a ccTtain amount of 
surgic'Jil skill in a mere reailer. His next best i‘lfort, 

“ Corley Farm," is vulgarised by the commercial traveller 
i'pisodes. amusing though they unquestionably are. 
As he pmgressed, Trollo])'* became more and mon* 
prone to abandon the thread of his narrative and his 
main characters for description, philosophy or criticism 
of life. Unlortunately, he had no real gift for discerning 





Ftom a mimaiun' in Oils by A. Hutvieu. Mrs. Trollope. 

The noTeliet's mother. 

or appraising the bejiulifiil, no ideas ; wliile as a critic, 
\%k standards an* groN'elling. The in sonn* ways 
admirable political serii‘s, beginning with " Can You 
Forgive Her?" continuing with " Phineas Finn" and 
" Phineas Kt‘dux," and ending with " Tlu* Prime* Minis- 
ter’' amf “ The Duke’s Children," to wliicli may bo 
linked u]> *' He Knew be was 
Right " and “ The \\'ay We 
Live Nt>w,” contain less of story 
and character, tin* novelist’s 
strong points, and more and 
more of “ life.’’ Trollope seemed 
to imagine that Planty Palhs(*r, 
who.se career, begun in “ The 
Small House," runs through all 
these novi ls, was his chief title 
to fame. But Plant}’ Pall is an 
incongruity, he is not a con- 
sistent human charaetiT. It 
piqued Tn»llope to reflect that 
a ])iilhd automaton of (»flicial 
action like* ]'allis(*r should have 
such unrivalli'd resource'^ and 
opportunities for satisfying 
every ronceivabli* appetite that 
he, in particular, lacked. These* 
books give us ]>olitieaI EngLand 
in the middlt* of the nineteenth 
century. Anotlier s(*rie.s depict 
.social life of tin* samt* period as 
revealed in manor and country 
houses and in cathedral closes 
and archdeaconries. 



« 

Dfmmn by HabM K. Browne. The Captain for the first time 

In his life tastes perfect bliss. 

From “ Can You Forgive Her " by Anthony Trollope. 
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Ditiwn bv iimbint A. jiiou'itc. The Tramps. 

From “Can \ uii Fori;i%'c Her/' by Anthony Trollope. 


But II 10 way wo live now is not tlio way they lived then. 
Trollopo’fc world has passed and the number of poo])li‘ who 
can check his details and his likenesses diminishc's daily. 
The Barsetshiro country life has well-nigh disappeared. 
Parliament and politics have profoundly changed ; poli- 
ticians are no longer \’enerable ; Tom Towers has ceased lo 
e.xist ; we no longer live in a world in which to jjlny croquet 
on Sunday is regarded Jis one of the seven de; dly sins. 
What Trollope would have thought of the modern woman, 
cannot even be surmised. The very iilea of a ftmale 
on the lop of an omnibus would have madt* him faint. 
Locomotion, communication, clerical and religi<»us ideif^, 
the standard of life that Trolkjpe knew- all have i>assed. 
His work was realised from the outset as dealing pre- 
eminently with likeness. But the fidelity of^ his por- 
traiture is becoming increasingly problematic, there are 
few left to verify it. His figures become more and 
more shadotvy. They will call him a photographer 
of a dowdy age. 

Trollope had great faith in his copiousness, but thi^> 
will eventually tell against him. He had an ambition 
to surpass such volcanoes as Vitruvius, I)i‘foe, Smollett, 
Balzac, Scribe, Dumas, Scott, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Braddon. In one respect he resembled most of them, 
lie degenerated into soniethi'ig at times little removed 
from drivel. The test of readability would certainly not 
apply to such a tedious performance as '* An Old Man’s 
Love.** 

Another drawback to Trollope is his lack of ideality. 
There is no extraneous charm of iiersoiiality, imagination. 
\vit — ^no intensity of any kind. If his peojile arc aim*, 
and his fable runs briskly, all is well ; but when the 
machinery gets clogged, and his characters lose* colour, 
the coarseness of his mental texture begins to weigh 
heavilv upon the readei, and his cfipiousness tolls 
against him rather than in his favour. Tor there is no 
legend about Trollope to sustain a drooping faculty. 
'Did he weep all night when he killed Mrs. I’ruudie, as 
Dumas is said to have done when he had to kill Porthos. 
\Vc cannot believe it of him ! 

So it comss about that, in spite of the admitted fidelity 
to type, the unmitigated commonplaceness of Trollope's 
characterisation begins at a certain point to pall upon 


the reader, however 
well disposed he may 
be by reason of his 
admitted indebted- 
ne.ss to Trollope in 
the past as an un- 
rivalled entertainer. 
He makes it an un- 
deviating principle to 
kec*}) rigorously to the 
realities of life. Pas- 
sion is ruled out by 
avarice, and senti- 
ment invariably 
subordinated lo /J s. d. 
This is gooil as a cor- 
rective to too much 
idealism: but Trol- 
lo])e has too little. 
Life is often dull, no 
doubt, and the period 
of disillusionment only detennines with death ; but life, 
too, is often .suqirising. it do(*s discover heroes and it 
IS, as we all find out, lull of the strange and the im])rob- 
able. The clergy of a period ina\' bi* worshi]ipers of 
Mammon, desperately worldly and fatally opuh'iit, but 
they can hardly be so entirely unspiritual and de\'oid 
of religious inttTest as the Arcluli'acon and his friends 
an* represented. After n*ading much about Trollojie’s 
prudent, conventional, and extr(*mely wideawtike young 
ladies, one has a thirst for Dinah Morris. Maggie Tulhver, 
Jane Eyre or (Tara Middleton. Scott had a weakn(*ss 
lor .sobriety in his heroes and heroines, but Jeanie Dejins 
or The Bride of Lammermoor are romantic iiuk'cd by 
the side of Griselda Grantly or ^Iadi*line Stavtdey. 

By the excision of all that is energetic, or eccentric, 
or impulsive, or romantic, you dc* not really become 
more lifelike ; you only limit yourself to the common 
and uninteresting. That misconception injures Trol- 
lope’s work, and accounts I suspect, lor the decline of 
our interest. An artist wlu» systematically excludes 
all lurid colours or strong lights, shows a dingy, wliitey- 
brown univi‘rse, and is not therefore more true to 
nature. Barset shire surely had its heroes, and its 
villains, its tragedy ami its fare**, as well as its arch- 
deacons and young ladies bound hand and foot by the 
narrow’est rules of conteniporarv propri(*ty. 

Neverthi'less, there are moods in which one .simply 
longs for something not too bright and not loo good 
for human nature’s daily dielary. I belong by right, 
I suppose, and certainly by affection, to a generation 
whose favourite darling and ideal heroine was Lily 
Dale. She was an unsojihisticated dear, pathetically 
sentimental, but still a Lily. Her simple story is soon 
told. She fell in love with an odious swell called 
■\dolj)hus frosbie, who wanted someone to worship 
him as Juliette wor'^hipped the sacred and imperial 
person of \’ictor Hugo. The Dales were good people, 
but Lily was jiortionless, and Crosbic diverted his atten- 
tion to tlu; Lady Ak;xandrina dc Courcy. Trollope was 
in love with Lily himself, and London went mad with 
joy when his literary representative, Johnny Eames, 
gave Crosbie a black eye, and the two fell struggling 
over the bookstall on Paddington Station. The 
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Archdeacon, Doan Arabin, Mrs. Grantly, Grace 
Crawley, the Major, the Bishop and Mrs. Proudic, Mr. 
Furnival, and a score of other chartictcrs — how extra- 
ordinarily homely and familiarised they were in the 
portrait gallerios of forty \'ears since. 

Trollope's dialogue is in th(‘ main a strong point in 
his favour. It is unmannored, neither too brilliant 
nor too thin, sustained, and, in tin* main, lifelike. As 
a contributor to the great periodicals of his day alone, 
Trollope deserves a statue, f<3r he was a model contribu- 
tor. He nev(T blotted a line, never wrote a naughty 
word or an ambiguous sentence-, and above all, he could 
be absolutel}’ n‘hed on to come up to time. Procrasti- 
nating editors like Lewes and Thackeray blessed his 
name and wrote him big cheques (such as £2.800 for the 
two- volume “ Clavi-rings,” which a])peared in the CornhiU 
<luring I1SO7), without a qualm or a murmur. As 
in till* range of Trolk»pe's charactcTS, so in his style 
evenness is apt to be comjumsated by cominonplaccmess. 
IJis stN’le has been praised with discernment, even if a 
little over praised, by th(‘ critic who. ]M‘rha])s, understood 
him most familiarly of th<*m all, Mr. h'ri'derick Harrison. 
}Je g(»es to tlie length of summing up Trollojie’s style 
as limpid, flexible, and melodious. Eloquence, poc-try 
or ])Ower, in D(‘ Ouincey's sense, no ; but a ])lain, 
ser\-ic(‘:ible ])rose, lucid, fluent, harmonious and 
<*nerg»'tic. 

There is no poetic ricochet or associational value 
about 'rrollo])e\s choice of words, their din'ct ballistic' 
valu(‘ is .ill tJiat h(‘ .seems to care about. Within tliese 
limits, his accurac y deserves tin* highest commendation. 
>uch (*asy r‘*iiding as he ]irovides conc(‘als a mastery, 
which we are a]it to assess as om* of tlie sim])lest things 
in tlie world. J'o a man endowed as Trollope was with 
such narrativi* power, strong will and assiduity in 


effort, the gift came insensibly almost, but it is none 
the less a very valuable possession. 

** Prom the fiist line to the last [continues the critic 
just named] the author strikes never a discordant note. 
We arc never worried by a spasmodic phrase, nor bored 
by fine writing that fails to come ofl A or is there ever 
a paragraph which wo need to read over again, or a phrase 
that looks obscure, artilicial. or eiiignialie. 'Fliis can hardly 
be said of any oilier novelist of this century, except of 
Jane Austen, for even Tliaekerav himself is now and then 
ari:iflc:ial in ** Jisnioml,” and the vulgarity of ** Vcllow- 
plusli ’* at last becomes fatiguing Xc»w 'J'ndlope repro- 
duces ior us that siinphi ity, unity, and ease of Jane Vusten, 
whose facile grace flows on like the sprightly talk of a 
charming woman, mistress of herself and sure of her 
hearers. This uniform ease, of course, goes with the 
absence of all tlu* greater qualities of styh : jiassioii, 
pcK^try, mystery, or subtlety. lie never rises to the 
lev(‘l ot the great masters ol language. Hut. for the 
ordinary incidcmts oi hie aiiiong.st well-hrcd and well-to-do 
men and women of tlie world, the form of Trollope’s 
tales i.s almost as widl ada])t(‘(l as the form of Jane 
Aiislen In al).solule realism of spoktni words 'lYollope 
lias luirdly an}' eqi al " 

Th(‘re is httk* creative about Trollojie'.s work. He was 
an obserx er and narrator in 1 lie* first in.slance. On a lower 
plane lie criticised and rclliM ted. He trained himself 
to n‘nit‘mbiT and si’t down \\diat he saxv ; and he also 
liad the ( oiistructix'i* ability to shape and carry on his 
sloiy so as to simulate the elhTt ol growth. With this 
wi‘nt the valuable jiower of symiKit belie eharaclorisation 
eiiablmg his readers to know and understand the people 
they are (‘XjiectiHl to take an interest in. Add to tliis 
a quiet eviTvdav humour, a vast knowledge of human 
tyjies. and a stxle in aeeonlance with the unobtrusive 
%irinony of the pii tun^, and the mam elimients of 
Trollope's appeal to his eoulemjmraries have been 
enumerated. 


“PHIZ.” 

THE CENTENARY OF HABLOT KNIGHT BROWNE. 

By B. W. M.\tz, Editor of The Dickensian. 


I. 

T HP2 centenary of the birth of HablOt Knight Browne, 
better known, perliaps, as “ Phiz,” falls on the 
nth of the present month. In recalling the fact wo 
arc reminded of a statement he 
made regarding himself towards 
the end of his life, when his 
career as artist had jiracticalh’ 

-ended : 

*' ft is jiKst po.s.sible,” ho said, ” T 
hax’o lielpod to amuse a few in niy 
time, anti in my oarlier clays I w-as 
a bit of a favourito, I think ; but 
the present generation ‘ knowclli 
not Joseph.’ ” 

That his own generation had 
lorgotten him was not, of course, 
true. The statement w'as merely 
anotlier proof of his innate 
modesty. It is not even true to- 
day, thirty-three years after his 
death, although his name is 


naturally not as familiar to ex'oryonc as it was during 
that perifid of ihc Victorian era, which yielded that 
rich vein of classic novelists with Dickens as its most 
imjierisliable jexvel. 

In those days it mattered 
materially whethor the novel was 
illustrated or not, and the 
announeement that ” Pliiz ” or 
I'ruikshaiik — to name but two 
artists —-would ])rescnt the 
novoh^t’s characters and scenes 
pictorially often se« ured Miccess 
for the venture, ex’cii before the 
(]uahty f>f the story ''as known 
lo the jnusjHvtive reader. As 
illustnilor of ” The Pickwick 
Pajiers,” the name of Phiz became 
almost as much a liousehold word 
as that of Dickens, and the fact 
that the cream of the popular 
story-tellers of his time enlisted 
him in their service goes to show 
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jPravn by H^blot BrowtUm 


St. Paul*i^Cath0dral. 


View from Southwark Bridge. 

From Cathedrals of England.' 

how valuable a famous artist was to a famous^novelist. 
Lever, Ainsworth, Le Fanu, Mark Lemon, James Grant, 
G. P. R. James, Trollope, Jorrocks, Smedley, arc a few 
of the giants of the time with whom he collaborated, 
while he was equally in demand among publishers 
to illustrate such classics as Smollett, Fielding, and 
numerous magazines, " table-books," comic booklets 
and pamphlets, all of w^hicli* bore testimony in their 
pages to his popularity. Dickens discovered him, and 
from the moment he commenced the task of illustriiting 
"The Pickwick Papers “ his name assumed a selling 
asset of no mean dimensions in the e3'es of publislicrs 
and authors. 

It may, however, be said that his art was peculiar to 
his time, and that, but for the sustained popularity of 
Dickens and, in a measure, of Ainsworth and Lever, 
Phiz’s work would possibly be forgotten, or little known 
to the present generation. And so the hard fact has to 
be stated : that as the work of Dickens is immortal, 
so also is that of Phiz ; reflected, it may be, from 
the grater man, but nevertheless so long as the one is 
read the other will be known. And although there are 
scores of readers who do not hesitate to express their 
'dislike of the ^artist’s work, there are very few who 
would value an edition of the works of England’s most 
popular novelist without their original illustrations. 
To the student of Dickens Phiz is part and parcel of 
his enthusiasm; and a copy of "Pickwick" without 
^z’s pictures is as much an anachronism as " Oliver 


Twist " without Cruikshank’s, " Alice in 
Wonderland” without Tenniel’s, "A 
Christmas Carol " without Leech’s. And, 
further, it is the pictures in their varying 
states which enhancer or detract from the 
commercial value of first editions. 


Hablot Km’ght Browne was born in 
Kennington Lane, London, on June nth, 
1815, and was christened at St. Mary’s Church, 
I-ainbeth, in the following December. His 
son, Dr. Edgar Browne, of Liverpool, and 
F. G. Kitton, have given the date of the 
artist’s birth as in July, but according to 
the parish register the exact date was 
June nth. 

He was the ninth son of William Loder 
Browne, who had a family of fifteen children, 
ten of whom were b()\ s. He was given the 
name of Hablot in honour of one of 
Napoleon’s officers of the Imperial Guard 
who was engaged to one of his elder sisters, 
and who fell at the Battle of Waterloo. Hi.s 
second name was that of another friend of 
the familj^— Admiral Sir John Knight. His 
ancestors were Huguenots, who changed the 
spelling of Brunet to the Englisli equivalent 
when they settled in Norfolk. Hablot was 
educated at a private school at Botesdale, 
Suffolk, his tutor being the Rev. >\'m. 
Haddock, who gave him every encouragement 
athedral. drawing, which he discovered to be the 
bo^^’s natural inclination. • 

When the time came, after leaving school, 
for deciding u])on the career he should adoj>t, a choice 
had to be made between the Church and the Arts. 
Having decided upon the latter, he was apprenticed 
to Finden, the famous engraver, in whose studio he 
received all the artistic training he ever had. A fellow 
student in those days w'as Robert Young, the engraver 
with whom Browne became associated in later days in 
many business speculations, 

BrowTic was not, however, enamoured of the 
mechanism of engraving, and his artistic genius in- 
spired him with an ambition to make use of his talents 
in a manner unhampered by the exigences of the stock- 
in-trade of an engraver’s art. In 1834, therefore, he 
" cut himself free from those impedimenta, and sought 
a wider field for his powers. He had, how’ever, a j-ear 
previously received some public recognition by obtain- 
ing the medal of the Society of Arts for an engraving 
made by himself of his own drawing of John Gilpin^ 
a picture full of that h'fe and animation for which his 
later drawings have made him famous. 

For a short time he devoted himself, in conjunction 
with a friend, to executing water-colour drawings in 
a small attic at the rate of three a day, which enabled 
him to subsist for the time being, on the simplest fare^ 
whilst attending a " life " class in the evening. 

The first publication in which Browne’s work appeared 
was entitled " Cathedrals of England," a publication 
projected by a fellow student at Finden’s — Henry 
Winkles. Browne contributed to the first two volumes 
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thirty-seven views, which were engraved by B. Winkles. 
The volumes appeared in 1836 and 1838 respectively. 

In 1836 Browne and Robert Young started a studio 
together in No. 3, Furnival's Inn, Holborn, on the lines 
of Finden. Whether it was a prosperous undertaking 
or not there is no evidence to prove. But Robert 
Young and Browne remained fast and true friends for 
life, and continually worked together during the famous 
and full years of the latter’s popular and hard-working 
prosperous days. 

It was in 1836 that Browne became associated with 
the work of Dickens. The novelist published a little 
pamphlet entitled " Sunday under Three Heads,” 
adopting the pseudonym of ” Timothy Sparks,” and 
this book contained three illustrations engraved on 
wood by “ H. K. B.” Whether this fact influenced 
Dickens’s choice of artist to All the post made vacant 
bj" the death of Robert Seymour during the earl5’ days 
of "The Pickw’ick Papers,” is not definitely knowo. 
But as Dickens was living at the time only a short 
distance from Browne in Furnival’s Inn, it may be 
assumed that it did. 

Anyhow^ wlien R. W. Buss, who followed Robert 
Seymour as illustrator of ” Pickwick,” failed to give 
satisfaction, Browne was the fortunate artist to step 
into the breach, and commenced by signing his pictures 
” Nemo.” This he quickly abandoned, and adopted 
the now' familiar ” Phiz.” So completely pleased were 
the novelist and publisher, that the artist and author 
henceforth w'orked together almost w’ithout a break 
until the publication of ” A Tale of Two Cities,” when 
the partnersliii> was severed. 

During these busy years Phiz did a quantity of w’ork 
for other novelists and periodicals, to which reference 
w'ill be made hereafter. 

In 1840 Habldt K. Browne married Miss Reynolds. 
They had nine children — five boys and four girls. For 
a time they lived in London — ^in How'land Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, and Fulham Road — ^but, for 
the sake of Mrs. Browne’s health, a move w’as made to 
•Croydon in 1846, where they 
remained for thirteen years. 

They returned again to 
London in 1859, but finally 
removed to Brighton in 1880. 

It was here that Browne 
died two years later, on 
July 8th, and was buried 
in the Extra-Mural Cemetery 
there. 

Baldly stated, these are 
the facts of Phiz’s career ; 
and it would seem that 
comparatively little is 
known of the man apart 
irom his work. He was an 
extremely modest and quiet 
person. He shunned local 
•society, and his chief 
recreation was hunting. 

Unbusinesslike so far as 
his owm work was concerned, 
he nevertheless loved his art 
nnd worked at it assiduously 


imtil ill-health overtook him tow'ards the end of his 
career. But in those later years he accomplished much ; 
and it would be difficult to arrive at an exact estimate 
of the number of pictures he was responsible for during 
his life. In 1883 an exhibition of his work w'as held in 
Liverpool and in London ; at the former show over 
400 items were collected together under one roof. 

III. 

To-day there are many who heartily dislike Phiz’s 
illustrations to Dickens, asserting that the characters 
he presents in them are mere caricatures, entirely unlike 
any persons who ever existed, and, indeed, equally unlike 
the very ” real ” people so deftly drawm by the novelist 
with his own facile pen. That criticism is a terrible 
exaggeration, but is not wholly untrue. It is an 
incontrovertible fact that no modern artist has ever 
illustrated Dickens without basing his drawings on those 
of Phiz. Phiz created Dickens’s characters for the eye 
— ^lie visualised them for us, and modern artists who do 
not conform to that visualisation in re-presenting them 
by the aid of modern method.^ of art and of reproduc- 
tion, can never hope to satisfy the Dickens student. 
The same, doubtless, would apply to Lever and 
Ainsworth and the rest. Personally I should decline 
for general use any edition of Dickens that did not 
contain the original etchings, although I have a high 
regard and admiration for the work of Frank Reynolds, 
Harold Copping, Cecil Aldin, and particular!}^ Fred 
Barnard. But Phiz is the one man who created 
pictorially the Dickens characters : all others merely 
them. Whatever is said of them, moreover, it 
must be remembered that Phiz’s work satisfied 
Dickens. At times he criticised details, and asked 
the artist to carry out certain alterations. But there 
was never any suggestion on Dickens’s part that 
Phiz had caricatured his men and women. It was 
different with Lever, who, when ” Jack Hinton ” w'as 
published, said Browne’s sketches were, as usual, cari- 
catures, and made his scenes really too riotous and 
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disorclorly. The popular idea that his books were full 
of ii})roarious jwople and incidents he owed, he said, 
to Master I’hiz.” That was, however, probably a 
sudden outburst of criticism not meant for publication, 
for J^liiz and Lever were great friends and sworn allies. 
Indeed, so much did Lever admire Pliiz’s genius that 
he once thought of issuing a newspaper to be called 
' The Weekly Quiz, with Illustrations by Phiz." 

Whatever the present generation may think of Phiz's 
drawings from an artistic point of view, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the novelists whose work he illus- 
trated gained considerable popularity in their early 
days by their association with him, w'hilst many a 
poor book often owed whatever success it attained to 
Phiz. Indeed, if one looks through the list of books 
he illustrated, there will be found scores of them whose 
names are entirely unknown to-day except to those 
who seek for " all books illustrated by Phiz," as the 
antiquarian bookseller puts it in his advertisements. 

The fashion so successfully set by Chapman & Hall 
in issuing " The Pickwick Pa]^>ers " in parts was naturally 
quickly adopted for other authors, and Phiz, who by 
then seems to have taken the place of Cruikshank as 
popular favourite, became, so to speak, artist in chief 
to the period. The serial form of publication was freely 
copied, an instance of which is found in Neale’s " Paul 
Periwinkle " — an avow'ed imitation of " Pickwick," 
issued in parts in 1841 and illustrated by Phiz. The 
announcement ran, " published in every re.spect to 
correspond with ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ and illustrated 
by the same distinguished artist." It may have " cor- 
responded ” in form, but not in matter, except so iy/ 
as Phiz was concerned. The more famous noveli.sts who 
adopted the fashion with Phiz as their collaborator were 
Ainsworth, Lever, Smedley, Le Fanu, and Antliony 
Trollope. 

Phiz w^as at the height of his fame then ; and in the 
series of illustrations to the works of tliesc distinguished 
Victorians some of his very best work is to be found. 
Not merely are his characters inimitably limned, but 


many of his pictures are little masterpieces of drawing 
and composition. He was a humourist who exhibited 
his buoyancy and frolicksomeness in most of his pictures,, 
but he w'as nevertheless an artist of a serious and grave 
demeanour, wdienever occasion demanded — and that 
was frequently enough. His imagination and realistic 
instinct ranged upon a gigantic scale ; and evidence of 
this is found in scores of moonlight and moorland 
scenes and river effects, aU of which are beautifully 
executed. Students of Dickens wdll recall some of 
these in " Little Dorrit," " Bleak House," and other 
books, and similar examples are to be found scattered 
through all his work, instances quite Rembrandtesque 
in detail and in feeling. 

Whilst speaking of the method of serial publication, 
the fantastic cover designs must not be passed over. 
They w^ere a hall-mark of a phase of Phiz*s pow’er for 
ingenious design, and each of them is as full of ideas, 
and humour as is possible w'ithin the limits of a single 
page. To follow out and examine these details and the 
acrobatic performances of the various figures entwined 
in the design, is a pleasant and exhilarating task. 

No space is at our command to criticise his drawings 
separateh", nor to even indicate the amount of work he 
actually accomplished. Everyone knows his Dickens 
pictures and has certain likes and dislikes. There can, 
however, be no two opinions regarding tlie series of 
extra plates he did for " Dombey and Son," " Barnaby 
Rudge," and “ The Old Curiosity Shop." These w^re 
chiefly single full-dress characters, such as Major Bag- 
.stock, Edith Dombey, Emma Haredale, Dolly \"arden, 
the Marchioness, etc., each full of delicate line and 
perfect in characterisation. And to particularise again, 
one would jilacc some of his pictures to Ainsworth and 
Smedley in the first rank, .\insworth w'as ]iroud of 
his asst)ciation with Phiz, and was full of admiration of 
the artist’s work. Tlie opinion has been cxjiressed 
that if Ainsw'orth’s novels were read as much as those of 
Dickens’s, Phiz's reputation w’ould be far greater than 
it is to-day. Indeed, the same might be said ot others,. 

for Phiz’s work was 
wonderfully equal in 
merit, which, con- 
sidering the vast 
amount he accom- 
])lishe(l, is astonisli- 
ing. 

As it is imjiossible 
to mention a tithe 
of tlie books w'hich 
I^hiz illustrated, .so 
is it practically 
hopeless e\'en to 
indicate the different 
])hascs of his work. 
As an illustrator of 
novels he is familiar 
enough, and w'hcn 
his name is men- 
tioned it is in that 
connection almost 
entirely. But Phiz’s, 
canvas was of far 
greater dimensions. 



JhmtPH by X. Bnwnt, On the DarK Road. 


From " Dombey & Son. 
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Drau'H by Hal lot K, liroumt, Edith Dombey. 

\Vc have already mentioned \\ ’inkles’ Cathedrals 
ol England.*’ llie I’lrst hook lie illustrated, which com- 
prised a scries of very line plates of interiors and exteriors, 
showing a ])erfert knowledge of architecture. This was 
in 1836 and TS37, before and during the 


Jaunts and Jollities,*' in " Hunting Bits,” in ” Racing 
and Chasing,” and in the New Sportinf* Magazine, 

Of his other work in periodical literature mention 
should be made of that in The Illuminated Magazine^ 
The Illmtratcd Times, Judy (in connection with which 
” A Shillingsworth of Phiz ” was issued). Once a Week, 
Sharpe's London Magazine, and The Ihiion Magazine, 

To give a full list of the writers of his period whose 
books he illustrated, apart from those already mentioned, 
would be to recapitulate a mere catalogue, but the 
following should be mentioned : Byron, Mrs. Trollope, 
Blanchard Jcrrold,. Bulwer Lytton, Mrs. (latty, Mrs. 
H. Beecher Stowe, Augustus Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
James (Irant, Mark Lemon, and Wilkie Collins. 

At his death he left scores of unjmblished pictures, 
paintings and drawings, amongst them were sets of 
illustrations to " Hartleap Well,” ” Venus and Adonis,” 
and to Shakespeare’s pla\'s. The latter were reproduced 
in niclps’s edition, published in 1883. They were large 
in size, and engraved on wood. Some of Browne’s 
most charming and delicate work is to be found in his 
j^encil sketches, Jind there seem to be hundreds of them 
extant. His paintings in water-colour and in oil were 
numerous, some of which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academv and in other art collet tions ; but with few 
exceptions, they had little claim to be considered the 
work of a master. His genius lay in his pencil sketches 
and Ills engravings, and on these alone his reputation 
dejKinds. 


' Pickwick ” (lavs. About the same time 
he was doing similar work — reminding us of 
tlie famous bli(*])herd jilates — for a ” History 
of London,” which were engraviTl by John 
Woods. He signed himself Haldot Browne, 
.and the volume • ontains nine specimens of 
his work, e^ghl of which are desiTibed as 
” Drawn bv llablot Browne from a sketch 
by R. Garland. ■' The other is merely 
signed ”11. Browne del,” and is called 
” Somerset House,” showing tlie ('hiirch, 
and the side of the Strand ^^hcre the Morn- 
ing Chronicle ollices were. This gives it 
quite a Dickensian value, a])art from the 
fact that figures very like Mr. Ihckwick and 
Mrs. Bardell are crossing the road arm in 
arm. and Tony M eller seems to be on the 
bo.x of a coach ])assing at the moment. 
The book was ]aiblished in 1S38 ; but most 
of the ])lates bear the date ol 1837. 

Phiz was fond of the horse*, and we have 
.already noted that the only recreation he 
indulged in was hunting. In his work as 
artist the horse always figures where 
possible ; and we sup])os(! lie has depic ted 
the friend of man in every known attitude. 
His letters and pencil notes arc full of little 
thumb-nail sketches representing the noble 
steed, and he seemed to debght in illustrating 
books and magazines where he could give 
play to his fancy and art in this direction, 
in Frank Smedley’s novels he had full 
scope for displaying his knowledge of the 
horse in action, as he did in "Jorrocks’ 



from “The Tcinpcbt." 
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Drawn by HaUot K. Brownt. 


From Lever's Charles O'Malley." 


Towards the later period of his life. Phiz was in 
monetary difficulties, brought about by his inability 
to work and his i)ersistent ill-health. He became 
paralysed in his right arm, although to his friends he 
always maintained that he was suffering from nothing 
more serious than rheumatism. During this time one 
of his best friends was Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., who was 
instrumental in persuading the artist to apply for a 
Government pension. Browne prepared a memorandum 
for the purpose. It ran : 


*' I am sixty-three years old, 
and have been before the public 
forty-five years as an artist, 
constantly illustrating from 
month to month all sorts of 
books and authors — Bulwer, 
Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, and 
many others; magazines, papers, 
periodicals and all sorts, comic 
and serious. It is just possible 
1 have helped to amuse a few 
in my time, and in my earlier 
da^'s I was a bit of a favourite. I 
think, but the present gener- 
ation * knoweth not Joseph.' 
I have had a large family, nine 
still living — four girls and one 
boy still dependent on me. I 
have had one paralytic attack, 
and 1 have been blinded of one 
eye for five months by acute 
rheumatism, but I am all right 
now.” 

The Two Chestnuts. 

Although this pathetic note 
failed in its object, the Royal Academy later, through 
the instrumentality of W. P. Frith, Sir Luke Fildes, 
and Wells, awarded him an annuity*. 

He recovered slightly from his affliction, and one of 
the last books lie illustrated was the Household Edition 
of " The Pickwick Papers.” But by that time it was 
very painful to him to hold his pencil ; and it is not 
surprising that the results were poor and uncharacteristic 
of liis best days. So he ended upon the book with 
which he began. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE, 1915. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV, and T\ are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the 1st prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. A Prize of One Guinea is offered fnr the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

HI. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best eight lines of original verse on the new' 
” Bantam ” regiments. 

IV. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of* any recently published book. Competitors 
* should^ give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserv'es the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MAY. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best lyric is 
awarded to Miss Diana Royds, of Heather 
Cottage, Bengal Road, Winton, Bournemouth, 
for the following : 

PEACE ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Peace wandered weary on the field of war 
Where, near and far. 

Her own true sons cried out “ The sword we take 
For thy dear sake 1 *' 

Outcast she wandered, finding for her grace 
No resting-place. 
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She climbed, and then she knelt — ^what messenger 
Had help for her ? 

Whispered a little wind about her hill. 

And then was still. 

Only the guns clove heaven with smoke and flame : 

No answer came. 

And then I saw her olive (plucked from thee. 
Gethsemanc !) 

Shape, of itself, the Symbol of all loss, 

Grow to a Cross — * 

Keeping, as altars keep the sacrificed. 

Its crown of Christ. 

Ascended ? Here, still here, O wounded brother, 

O mourning mother ! 

He is our Peace ; where she is there is He. 

His Calvary 

She climbs ; His Resurrcction-Gardeu, too, 

Waits her, waits you ! 

Diana Koyds. 

We also select for printing : 


RELUCTANCE. 

Marry, our day is brief. 

Though time be as long as hate ; 

And the joy or pain comes not again : 

Love, It IS getting late ! 

Pity, and now 'tis o'er — 

Yet hold, we liave still the night. 

With its hour or so of afterglow : 

Dusk of the old delight ! 

Tarry ? *Tis soon the dawn ! 

O Love, lb it hard tor thee ? 

Woiild’st thou have us stav and sec a day 
We were not meant to see ? 

(H. Thompson Rich, Hanover, X.H., U.S.A.) 
KINSWOMAN. 

Kinswoman mine, whose haunting eyes 
Still follow me in wistful wise. 

From out thy canva.s, where is limned \ 

The ftice the years have hardly diinined — 

Your glance meets mine at every turn. 

And seems to sxy you gn*atly yearn 
To conic down Iroin your vantage-] dace. 

And tell some story of our race 
Sweet lady ' How you’d jiratlle on 
Of all our forbears dead and gone ' 

Though you may know not, it is true, 

^luch more of them than I of you. 

Yet oft on vou my thoughts arc bent ; 

For, in a chest of muniment. 

All laid in lavender, there lie 

Things th it were yours in days gone by : 

A girdle from your dainty waist ; 

Y'our buckles too of sparkling paste ; 

A bracelet, from your slender wrist. 

Inset with pearl and amethyst. 

No trinkets I, a man, may wvar ; 

But, when the da vs arc over fair, 

A child takes to the garden yet 
Your parasol of sarsenet. 

Fond trifles, faint with pot-pourri. 

Air breathing old-world courtesy ; 

Rare ribbons, gloves, a broken ian. 

Faded epistles — from a man — 

Upbraiding you, when all was young, 

As flippant, pert, and tart of longue. 

Though country-bred, your flowered gown. 

Dear Madam, surely '* took the Town.” 

Y^our domino tells talcs from far 
t)t masquerades at Ranelagh. 

With ruffles, and with dainty lace. 

And cherry bows to light your lace — 

I wonder with what Ralph or Hal 
You flirted, up and down the Mall ? 

I see those Bloods, with foolish leer, 

Their pantaloons of cassimere, 

Their quizzing-glasses, clouded cancs. 

Their ^riwigs for dandy brains — 

They are my rivals ; and I hate 
Myself, that I have come too late ; 

For. in despite of Time's taboo. 

Kinswoman, I'm in love with you I 

(A. J. Thompson, The Homestead, Broadwater, 
Worthing.) 


From the very large number of lyrics sent in this 
month we select for special commendation the twenty 
written by A. M. Bowyer-Rosman (London, W.), Christine 
Chaundler (London, W.), M. O. Noel (London, S.W.), 
E. R. (Hull), Lady Sherrington (Edinburgh), E. Ottilie- 
Bell (Blackheath), W. Siebenhaar (W. Australia), Con- 
stance Morgan (Hampstead), Edwin J. Pratt (New- 
foundland), C5Til G. Taylor (Heswall), Mrs. A. G. 
Greenwood (Gibraltar), Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), 
Gwenn F. Newnham (Dover), Gerald S. Swindells 
(Preston), Reginald Grey (Darlington), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Arthur Powell (Stratford, U.S.A.), Bernard 
Spencer (London, S.E.), Owen H. Carsinne (Sheffield), 
Malcom Hemphrey (Aldershot). 

II. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Miss Maud Leith, of 
Laurel Court, Precincts, Peterborough, for the 
following : 

A \L\N WITH NINE LIVES. By Richard Marsh. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

” 1 thought to pass away before and yet alive I am.” 

Tenxy.son, The May Queen. 

We also select for printing : 

THE GOLDEN SCARECROW. By Hugh Walpole. 
(Cassell ) 

” Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A Fight so touching in its majesty.” 

Wordsworth’s Sonnet on London Bridge. 

(D. Hass, 55, Raglan Place, Ashford, Kent.) 

PETER THE l>AR.AGON. By John Palmer. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

” He goes on Sunday to the church.” 

Longflllow. The V Ulage Blacksmith, 

(Muriel Pinch, Wood’s Place, Battlo^ Sussex.) 

• 

OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By C. H. Stockton. (Allen & Unwin.) 

” Gone with a flavour of . . . gas.” 

R. H. Barium. Inqoldsby Legends. 

(Charles Powell, 67, Dickenson Road, Manchester.) 



Drawn by HMot K Lrewne. A Sunday KoW. 

From Dickens's " Sunday oi^er Three Heeds." 
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Tin: KISS AXD OTHElt STORIES. (Duckworth.) 

'■ Slie faintly smiled, yci did not say * Forbear ! * ” 
I’HiLir Bourke Marstox, Three Sonnets on Sorrow. 

(Mrs. Jl. M. ('arrad, 7, Bowron's Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex.) 

WITH THK AIJ-IMS. By Riciixrd Harding Davis. 
(Duckworth iV Co.) 

" Honour and faith and a sure intent." 

Ri'dyard Kipling, The Vamptre. 
(Florence K. Ri'binson, Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 

THK IXK-SLIX(;KR. By Rita. (Stanley Paul.) 

" A chiel’s amang you takin* notes. 

And, faith, he’ll prent it." 

Burns, Captain Grose in Scotland. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, West 

Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

III. — Of the numerous rhymed lines sent in to precede 
or follow Young’s famous line “ Tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” several arc very 
good, but most are rather disappointing. The, 
Prize of Three New Books is awarded to Mr. 
William James, of 4, Park Road, Merton, S.W. 
for the following : 

TO A BKLGI.-VX RKFL'GKF.. 

Prav Heaven may grant — to eyes that lannot weep— 

" Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy bleep." ^ 

We select the best six among the other replies and 
specially comyiend for them ^larv Earle (Birkdale) F. 
Drew (Okehampton), Agnes Glynn (Gort, Ireland), Doris 
Westwood (Sutton Coldfield), Jennie ^lorton (Croydon). 
J. W. Grant (Birmingham.) 

IV. — ^Thc Prize of Half a Gcixi-:a for tin* best review 
is awarded to Mr. G. E. akerley, tcj. Cliaworth 
Road, West Bridgford, Notts, for the following : 

THE VX-MAKIXG OF J-Il ROl*!:. By Philip Wjhiwlll 
Wilson. (.Nisbct ) 

Mr. Wilson’s study of the War from ILe " unusual aiu'lc ’’ of 
its effect upon * llie file nations, their fin.c.ices, then idee Is, their 
religion, their institutions" dis])la\b tJit jiiaciised haiul of the 
journalist in marshalling material 'and preseiiling laels, ami 111 
addition has jiernianciit value as a eoiicise suiimiarv f»f events 
which presaged the war, its naval ami niililary pfilicies, its social, 
political and fiiiaiuial tivvelopments, its eltecl upon neutral 
nations. The present volume carries the recoid to Christ mas. 
with a promise of * oiiliPiiation, and we look iorward to a lurther 
instalment ol this liislory ot these tr.igie moidlis. 

W3 also sclert for printing : 

ON THE FIGHTIXO EIXi:. Bv C. iNSTANir. SmI'-DLLY. j 
(P utnam ) 

All " bachelor women " sliould read this st»iry, for it appeals 
to all women who know anything ot tlie struggle for existence, 
and none can help admiring Minette’s brave efforts to keep her 
head above vrater. Her friends arc varied and various, and are 
sketched by a discriminating hand, the writer evidently delight- 
ing in " types." The description of the provincial household 
in a small ebuntry town is inimitable, and there arc countless 
passages which provide keenest enjoyment. One is quite sure 


that Minnette and Jack will " live happy ever after," and one is 
thankful that Mmette got the best at last f 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

TYPES OF CHHISTIAX SAINTLJXESS. By W. K. Inge. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

One of the most remarkable features of contemporary thought 
is the revival of interest in the mystical elements of religion. 
Xo one has done more to foster this interest, and to give it intel- 
ligent guidance, than the Dean ol St. l^iul’s, whose books bear 
the evidences of sound scholarsliip and deep spirituality. In 
this small volume he indicates wliat he considers to be the chief 
characteristics of the type of saintliness produced by Catholic, 
Protestant, and liberal Christianity, and his treatment of the 
subject, wliicli is surely unique, combines a candid criticism 
with a reverent appreciation. 

(Douglas Harrison, 9, North Street, Bromley, Kent.) 

THE STORM DOG. By Lilian Arnold. (John Long ) 

This is a story of the land of Tre, Pol, and Pen, and to those 
readers who are familiar with the delectable Duchy it makes 
interesting reading, for the descriptive writing is highly com- 
mendable. The writer knows her locale, and the plot develops 
along lines consistent with the scenario. But it is. perliaps, too 
melodramatic to find popular favour, and the denouement leaves 
one quite unsatisiied. The cliaractcrs arc well sustained, one 
in particular, that of the hypocritical old parson, lieing cleverly 
limned. The story turns on the marriage of a young and head- 
strong girl, and the inevitable unhappiness which usually follows 
such marriages. 

(Arthur B. Longbottom, 31, Gerard Street, Derby.) 

ALLWARD. By J£. S. Stevens. (Mills and Boon.) 

" Allward " is a book of the open air, bringing to the restless 
mind of to-day, a soothing atmosphere of sunshino aiul wiiul — 
a scent of bog-myrtle, and green living things. How a world- 
worn man, possessed of tlio “ Wiinderliist," threw in his lot with 
the " travellers " of the New Forest, and lost Ins heart to a 
wimsome gyiisv girl, is told with conviction, and a real knowledge 
ot the lore of the Komany, who lives at the very heart ol nature. 
The tense interest never flags, while the vivid story in its pictur- 
esque setting has the charm of the unusual. 

(Lury ChamborJain, Plas Britli, IJandudno, XAV.) 

THE BLIXn SIV)T. Bv Ji sii->j Milks Furmax. 

(Waril, Lock lY Co ) 

This is a talc of niotlcni New Yoik society. Iwo men. fine 
a scMTial reionner. clever, plaii.sible, and making some noise in 
his worlfl. The othtT leading an apparently useless life, waiting 
his wealth and his opportunities. J^inda Grey, weighing the 
two men in the balances, finds Cojiley J..atimer .sadly wanting, 
and becomes engaged to tlie reformer. .Slic ffravelv al>ides by 
her choice until the reputation he has built 11]) crashes in riiin^i 
round his feel — and hers. Jle hail been wanting in one thing, 
love lor his fellow -men- which Linda discovers to be Copley 
Latimer’s redcH^iniiig virtue. 

(A. Elcanc)r Pinnington, 25, AWllington Road, Brigliton.) 

Wo also solcrt for s]x*cial oommondation the twenty 
reviews by Hugh W. Strong (Whitley J- 5 a\'), Misb Jack.^^oii 
(Beverley), Miss II. M. Barrow (Wand.*;worth). Artliur 
Davidson (Nairn), Katherine J. Wood (Birmingham), 
K. B. Krishnamurti (S. India), W. Hamilton (London, 
W.), Mrs. C. Murray (Cliristrliurrh, N.Z.), Octavia Teale 
(Worcester Park), K. Fislicr (Warwick), I). Noble (New- 
castle), A. W'. Jay (Devonport). ('atharinc ^I. Ritchie 
(Merstham), I'. Webster (Walwortli), Olive Gillespie 
(W'etherby), Archibald J. Hayden (Mansfield), ^larie 
Russell ((ilasgow), Sidney H. Crowther (Lindley), 
Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Miss Hurst (Ramsgate). 

V.—The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Miss Emily Kington » 
Ardblair Castle, Blairgowrie, Perthsliire. 
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A PROFESSOR OF ENERGY.* 

Mr. Kudyard Kipling was, some eight years after the 
Indian Mutiny, born in Bombay, in which city his fatlier, 
Mr. John Lockwood Kipling, -was at the time of his son’s 
birth Professor of Architectural Sculpture in the School of 
Art. In his sixth year the boy was sent home to Kngland, 
and remained in the charge of a relative at Southsea until 
he went to the United Service College, Westward Hf> ! in 
187 1 . School-days over, he returned to India and obtained 
a post in Lahore on the Civil and litilitary Gatzetic, retain- 
ing liis journalistic connection with that paper until, five 
years afterwards, he became assistant editor of the 
Pioneer, the most influential of the many ably-conducted 
papers of India. No inconsiderable number of the stories 
of Indian life which have since made their author famous 
in England, the Colonics, America, and on the C'ontinent, 
first made their appearance in the columns of the Ctvtl 
and Military Gazette. It was some time after his reputa- 
tion had been established in Inrlia that ^Ir. Kipling’s stories 
were brought to the notice of people at home. His first 
introduction to them synchronised with the periotl when 
the ,.Esthetcs were claiming public attention. Of this 
period Mr. Falls writes : 

" It was a tired world, very ready to die. that Mr. Kipling 
demolished. It was the easier to kill [inj tliat its lile was rather 
ii rcficc'.tion of life than litc itself, a beinititul niiraKO set in an 
ugly desert, a fanh'istic pleasaiince walled in from tlic world 
a.s one of mere rottenness and decay betokens hlindiu'.ss or 
aflectation. This school had its philosophy, and it was not a 
mean ijhil<KS(iphv It produced WiJile'.s ilehghtful play. ‘I he 
Importance el Being F-anics1,’ one oi the finest jniie comedies 
in modern EiighsJi literature ; his witty and often really wise. 

’ Essays.* Ins ‘ hpliinx and Salome.’ It produced a \\hole .sheal 
of minor jioetry and at least one poet, Mr. Arthur Symons, 
wh<isc be-.t work docs not descrye the adjective. It produced, 
as its most tyjiical flower.*^, the jiallid women, soaked in sin, 
and the fat. leiTing rakes of Aubrey Beardsley. And its latt 
ami fume, the lever ol iJowscai, anil the savagery of Craekeii- 
tliorpe. w'ere tilting enough in a querulous age llidt was beginning 
to oii(|iiire whether tlie glories ol the reign of Victoria the (iood 
did not mask tiKi many things that were lar from being glorious " 

The tT.slbctic movement was unoriginal, it.s ideas being 
borrow'eil from the ITc-Bciiiluielitcs, Innii Pater, and from 
the French Symbolists. It was aNo un-lCnglish. ^Mr. 
Kipling's work, on the fit her hand, was both original aiul 
English to the core. It m.iy be tliat he dul not set out 
intentionally to oppose and counteract the inoveiiiciit, 
but such in effect was the result of his writings. Mr. Kiji- 
ling, as the autlmr 
tells us, '* laughed at 
Art with a capital ;\, 
representing the devil 
as requiring of every 
work of man’s hands : 

* Tt'.s pretty, but is it 
Art ? ■ ” That atti- 
tude may. and doubt- 
less (lid, eventually, 
influence him. but at 
the outset he wrote as 
his genius dictated to 
him. The heroes of his 
stories did not bother 
their heads about Art 
either with a big or a 
little A. They were 
sent out to India, 
either as civilians or 
as soldiers, to do their 
work, and how well 

• •* Rudyard Kipling : 

A Critical Study.” By 
Cyril Falls. 7s- 6 d. net. 

4 ]tfartin Seeker.) 


and efficiently they accomplished their task Mr. Kipling 
knows quite well. No writer other than he has brought 
home to the people at honle so vividly the significance’ 
of the work aeconiplishecl by those in I lie public services 
under circumstances and conditions often so irksome, 
laborious, disheartening and perilous as might dismay all 
but the stoutest hearts. ICnergy in any slunpc or form 
calls forth Mr. Kipling's greale.st admiration. He has 
liecn called the l*rofc.ssor of Energy. 

Mr. Fall's monograph is a very welcome addition to the- 
excellent series of critical studies ol modern w’riters pub- 
lished by Mr. Martin Seeker. Its author has studied his- 
subject thoroughly, and on every page of the book there 
is ample evidence of .sound judgment and critical acumen. 
The style is admirable. The opening and concluding 
chapters ai’c specially to bo commended. The greater 
]xirtioii of the work js devoted to a study of the short 
.stories winch made Mr. Kipling's reputation in the past,, 
and on which his fame in the future will chiefly be based. 
Mr. Falls is of opinion that Mr. Kqiliiig is the best writer 
of .short stories in the language, and not man}' critics will 
be disposed to di.spiitc the truth or justice of that judgment. 
The British soldier and the junior officers of the Army 
have ne^'or had a greater champion tlian their pancg}Tist, 
and his soldier tales and ” Barrack-Room Ballads ” have 
done much to jiromote a more sympathetic attitude of 
the general public tow-ards that much maligned and 
misunderstood individual — Tommy Atkins. But that 
attitude has been of .somewdiat tardy growtli. No one in 
these timi's would dare to say one wonl against that 
worthy individual, but one is wroUi to think that the 
appreeiation .should have been .so long delaved. 

Mr. Kjjiling’s literary uc’tiviiies have not been Cfinfined to- 
Vwnling stories. He is also a poet, some of whose poems 
w’ili li\c. In addition, he has written iio\els, one of which 
— ‘‘Kim” — may be called great, and if he is not the 
originator of the idea of Imjierialism, at least he has borne 
a noble p.irt in lu i entnatiiig and emphasizing it. And 
tlie present iqilieaval with wliith we are confronted leaves 
no possibility for doubt that the idea of Imperialism is 
a living and mighty thing, linking the Mother Country 
with her virile and xaliant sons of iJie near and 
distant colonies — one 111 blood for the most part, but, 
for the time being, one most assuredly in aim and 
ob|e<t, .drong to shock “the three loriiers oi the world 
111 anus.” 



JDrau’H by liabiot K. Browne. The meeting in Delamore Forest. 

From Alnswcrth's ' Mervyn Cliiheroe.' 
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W'o cannot better end this inadequate review of Mr. 
FaJls' intensely interesting and well-written critical study 
than by quoting his summing up of ^Ir. Kipling’s style : 

" :^lr. Kipling is not a master of uniformly beautiful prose 
sucli uh -to take widely diilcrcnt examples — ^Addison, Goldsmith, 
Pdtrr. or Mr. Thomas’ Hardy, but there arc to be found, par- 
ticularly in his later work, passages of a grace and charm that 
cannot be surpassed. Apart from this, he has at his command 
a vigour of phrase, a power ut compression, a mastery of the 
weighty short sentence, a gift of * working up * a situation by 
means of a few deft touches, that set lum alone among the 
WTiters of to-da}'." 

S. Hutterworth. 


POETS AND AN ANTHOLOGY. 

The Poet Laureate has done English literature a service 
in rescuing a precious thing, which might otherwise have 
been lost, in the poetry of Digby Dolben.^ This " wondrous 
boy,” who died — accidentally drowned — at the age of nine- 
teen years, left behind him a certain number of poems, two 
or three of which should find a place in all the anthologies 
as belonging to what the judgment that is for ever going 
on oblivious of the contemporary critics will sift out and 
set aside for the great treasury of English literature. Digby 
Dolben was deeply concerned with religion. It seems to 
us now a strange thing that boys of fifteen and younger — 
a group of Eton boys — could be found to whom the primary 
and essential interest in their lives was not so much religion 
as the discussion of religion. It was the after-wash of the 
Oxford Movement. There was a great awaking in the 
Anglican Establishment. The Oxford undergraduates of 
Newman’s *' Loss and Gain ” who, on their daily walks, 
discussed religion endlessly, were in the making in these 
Eton boys. Digby Dolben had much in common with 
Lionel Johnson. One discovers in him the same passionate 
interest in liturgy and ceremonial which was characteristic 
of Lionel Johnson. Reading Mr. Bridges' Memoir, one 
feels that Digby Dolben in these days would have been 
unmercifully ragged. To be sure, the white blackbird^ 
has always a more or less bad time among his normal 
brethren ; but one finds no hint that Digby Dolben suffered 
at all at the hands of his schoolfellows, although the 
authorities at Eton found themselves obliged /u take 
notice of his unorthodoxy. The Memoir is in a sense 
more enjoyable for its little bits of the Eton life in the 
early ’sixties than for its revelation of the poet, to vrhom 
it gives a freakish air which can hardly have been apparent 
to Mr. Bridges in those far-off days, since the loyalty of 
his friendship is undoubted. Digby Dolben was a boy 
of extraordinary promise. For performance he has left 
us a few poems which might have been written by South- 
well. ” Homo Factus Est,” *' In the Garden,” ” On the 
Picture of an Angel ” — ^the.se have the authentic ccstacics, 
and ensure to this boy of nineteirn a place in the starry 
procession of the Englisli post^ 

Digby Dolben had not the temper ui the true mvstic. 
His poetry is a singing of the joy's and delights of 
religion. In a manner, the mystic conceals himself 
and hides his soul even when he is revealing it. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has translateit into l^'nglish tlie ecstacics of 
an Indian mystic, Kabir,® and Mrs. Evelyn Underhill has 
written a preface for it. The difference between Kabir 
and Digby Dolb^'n is that w'hereas one was curiously 
and deeply interested in the inner and the outer matters of 
religion and desired to share his thoughts and feelings 
with everyone he met, Kabir is a solitary who sits within 
the places of his own soul while the spirit i>our.s from his 
lips. It is to say the c.ssenlial dificrence between the East 
and the West. The spirit might have listened to Kabir. 

' " Make me thy lyre even as the forest is.” 

This book of ecs^sy, which is never tired of praising and 

1 *' Poems by Digby Dolben.” Edited, with a Memoir by 
Robert Bridges, xs. 6d. net. (Humphry Milford : Oxford 
University Press.) 

■ *' Kabir ’s Po^s.” Translated by Rabindranath Tagore. 
4^. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


seeking after God, is a new delight not only for the lover 
of poetry, but for the Christian m3rstic as well. Kabir 
drank at the same fount of living waters as the mystic 
in all times, from the Psalmist to Thomas k Kempis, from 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross to A. £. 

Doubtless this war will make many mystics, for it forces 
the world back on God. Here is a collection, calling itself 
” Song in the Night : A Little Anthology of Love and 
Death,”* put together by Mary Warrack, which is for this 
hour and day when the call, ” Come unto Me all ye who 
mourn ” is aiisivered by many a stricken heart. The little 
book is full of healing. It is beautifully illustrated by 
that truly spiritual artist, Mrs. Traquair. This collection 
is made by one who has the true touch for beauty and 
nobility in literature, and it wdll bring comfort to many 
a one who is ” in the night.” The book is being sold for 
the benefit of the Everyman Fund for Belgian Relief and 
Reconstruction. 

The fantastically-named ” Enchanted Tulips is a 
book of verses for children by A. and E. Keary, who have 
already given proof that they pos.sess the enchanter's wand 
for young people. This book of children's verses escapes 
one or two pitfalls into which the maker of such books 
usilally falls. It is not the least bit in the world reminiscent 
of ” A Child’s Garden,” w'ith that everlasting amused eye 
of the grown-up upon the child. It is only just as humorous ' 
as the child chooses to be. And it is just as grave as the 
child chooses to be. Indeed, there is a great deal of charm 
and real poetry in these verses for children, as though a 
child wrote for a child. 

” Poems,”* by Maurice Maeterlinck, one cannot help 
feeling, must have suffered much in the process of transla- 
tion ; or, if they have not, then the poems are immature ; 
or perhaps Maeterlinck’s poetry finds its true vehicle of 
expression in prose. The calm and lucent beauty that 
makes ” The Treasure of the Humble ” an immortal 
delight is absent from the poems, much as they interest 
one because they bear the magic name. Mr. Miall has, 
one feels sure, approached his task of translation in all 
reverence. He pleads that his rendering is at least faithful. 
But — ^are faithful translations of poetry most desirable ? 
When one considers the very few translations that rank 
as high as the original, it cannot be said that they arc 
faithful. It lakes a genius to translate a genius ; and 
then it is the spirit of the thing that counts, and not the 
formal words and expressions. Mr. Miall is most satis- 
factory 111 thase Japanese-likc short l^Tics at the end of 
the book, each w'ith its little tragic suggestion of the soul 
or the heart. The unrest of M. Maeterlinck’s youth, 
when he craved for liberty and the world seemed sick, is 
intere.sting, because it is his. One’s complaint of the 
translation is not that it is not careful and worthy, but 
that it lacks charm. 

Mr. Laurence Atkinson’s '* Avra ”• does not lack a 
sense of beauty in thought or in w'ords, but Heaven has 
not endowed him with an car. The queer staccato lines 
of his verses arc most disconcerting to anyone possessed 
of a l}Tic sense : 

” Black the (lrc.ss 
Of the lady 
At the tabic. 

And the shadow 
Of her form 
Makes rude incursion 
On the ivory-calm walls 
Of the dim-iit room.” 

This may have the pictorial sense, but oh, most assuredly 
it has not the sense of singing. Yet the little volume 
has somehow a sense of beauty about it that makes one wish 

» '* Song in the Night : A Little Anthology of Love and 
Death.” Chosen by Mary Warrack. 2s. 6d. net. (De La 
More Press.) 

* " Enchanted Tulips.” By A. and E. Keary. js. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

* ** Poems.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 

* “ Avra.” By Lawrence Atkinson. 3s. 6d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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that Mr. Atkinson would learn his art and give us pleasing 
things. 

*' The wind is hurrying. 

Hurrying to the forest. 

You can hoar them — the pines— 

As they whisp.'r oacli 

The coming. 

And their violet .sliidows 
See til *m Inmible. 

They aKo know . . . 

And I alone 

Ainu] 'll the fore.st of my dream.-»." 

^Ir. Atkinson might do better things, one judges from this 
extract. 

The author of " From the Lowest Slopes ha*» the 
gift of humility, and it may be tli.it the humble enter in 
and possess the land. And so on tlie lower slopes of 
T*arii.'issus this humble lover of poetry lias gathered a 
handful of modest flowers which smell sweetly and give 
pleasure to the discerning eye. 

James Khoadcs has lung since won his position as a poet 
of dignified accomplishment, and his " Words by the 
Wayside ”** will recall to many a one that we still have 
with ns this singer after a great tradition. Tliis is the 
Victorian music, the stately music that is heard in college 
cloisters and in places where life walks with dignity and 
is not overmuch concerned with the clamorous crowd Mr. 
Khoades has known so well how to abstain from the publica- 
tion of his poetry tliat one is almost startled coming upon 
this book in which there are man 3’ commemorative poems, 
bringing us down even to the days of the Great War. JMr. 
Rhfwides’ diction is alwa^-s stately \\licn llie occasion 
deserves stateliness, but it can be gay and cluimiing as 
well. Altogether a worthy book in the best sense of worth. 

Katiiauixe Tvxax. 


SEEING IT THROUGH.* 

This war, of course, is a bad and bloody biisine.s.s, but ^ 
has done one incalculably good service alreaily in opening 
the cj’cs of people all the world over to perception of the 
things that really matter. This may seem a v(T\’ banal 
remark, but it is compelled by the opening pagKs of Air. 
Adcock's interesting book, which recall the condition of 
domestic quarrel in which the British Empire was seething 
last July, and on which the German Head quarters Staff 
certainly counted as a factor in the speedy success thew 
cxjiected. Labour troubles had reached an acute point 
at home, and in South Africa were straining the relations 
between the Imperial and the Colonial parliaments ; India 
was embroiled with Canada over the emigrant question : 
militant suffragettes were paralysing the civil authority’ ; 
Welsh Disestablishment was splitting the Cliurchcs ; 
Ireland was on the brink civil war. Then the war cloud 
sivept up, the enemy struck, “ and in a flash all our dis- 
cords ended, and the 'whole British J:.m])ire, unite I as it 
had never been united before, rose out of chaos and stood 
four-square against the common danger.” The Ciermans" 
were mightily surprised ; we ourselves w’crc, a little, and 
at first. But the surprise aflected the two Empires very 
differently. In German^' it developed the hatred whicli 
is epitomised in the famous tag ” God punish England,” — 
an innuendo of fear, inasmuch as it .suggests that Germany 
will \>e unable to do so, — and in England it developed a 
confident courage which is bent on ” seeing it through.” 
The difference between the two empires is essential and 
vital, and, suddenly confronted with a plain issue, every 
man and every woman in the British Empire dropped 
personal interests and hurried to strike a blow for jirin- 
ciples. In a stirring introductory’^ poem Mr. Adcock shows 

^ “ From the Lowest Slopes.” 13 y Clare Alartin. 2s. 6d. 
{Humphreys.) 

* " Words by the Wayside.” By James Rhoades. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

* ” Seeing it Through.” By A. St. John Adcock, is. net. 

.fHodder and Stoughton.) 


them gathering from every corner of the world, and sum- 
marises the contents of his book : 

“ These arc they who, called to arms. 

Came from shops, and desks, and farms — 

AIcii of Peace while Peace was with us. 

Men of war at war’s alarms 1 
Swift the warning message ran 
To the Empire's iarthc.st span, 

Anti they rose for England's honour. 

Armed for love of God and man. 

TI10V Invc nothing there to gain 
cm tile thiiiideious battle-plain 
But the .saving of the nations 
That a tyrant would enchain ; 

'Pliev Irive .seen the wrongs he wrought. 

Ami, iiii(liiveii and unboiiglit, 

(;<• to liglit ag.1111 lor Freedom 
As of old then Irithers fought. . . 

Tho.se two verses are a fairly complete summary of the 
contents of the book. The .story of Jiow Britain answered 
the call is told 111 a .senes of pictures of “ things seen,” 
touched in with the deftne.ss and vividness and apprecia- 
tion of valucij tliat are cliaractenstic of Mr. Adcock's work. 
But the story' is not all that is worth noting in the book. 
There are definite, considered opinions on such matters 
as the necessity or atlvisabihly of conscription, the idea 
of nationality, and racial temperament, which give this 
una.ssiiming volume a real value. Light, even cheery, in 
style, it has a steady sanity of thought that communicates 
the ” courage armed with confidence ” tliat belongs to 
ripe matiiriu . 

C. M. 


DOSTOEVSKY.* 

The excellent enterprise of a complete Dostoevsky in 
h'nglish pmceeds ajiace. Within little more than two 
3’ears live length v volumes have appeared, totalling among 
them not far short of three tlioiisand pages. We arc 
a.stonished both at the liberality of the publisher, who 
gives so much lor such a moderate price, and at the courage 
of Mrs. Garnett, who treads with such case and assiduity* 
the hard way ol translators. The propagation, among 
English readers, ol the^e intense enlightening novels in 
a form so cheap and so excellent is an enterprise that calls 
ior very* high admiration. 1 venture, however, to repeat 
the suggestion I made when the first volume appeared — 
that a list of the characters with the variants of their 
names sliould be appended. There are precedents for this 
in the old Tolstoy translatu^ns, and in .some recent editions 
of. Dickens. Tlie stage of Dostoevsky is not remarkably 
crow<led, it is true ; but readers unused to Russian novels 
do find the names rather puzzling. The suggestion of a 
list arises not so mucli from niy own fanev as from the 
complaints of .some whom I liavc persuaded to read these 
actual translations. Mrs. Garnett once tried the bold 
experiment of dropping the feminine affix, and calling (for 
instance'} the wife of Karenin ” Karenin ” instead of 
” Karenina.” Perhaps a translator bolder still will drop 
the Russian formalities altogether, and give us something 
like the Western simplicity* of address. 

Anything that tends to make straight the way of the 
reader is to be desired, for Dostoevsky is certainly hard — 
hard through the high level, not of his intellectual plane, 
but of his emotional plane. ” Diana of the CrossAvay’s ” 
is not easy to read, because its highly elaborate expression 
of ideas makes many demands on the reader's intelligence ; 
“ Crime and Punishment ” is not easy to read, because its 
intense expression of deeply^ troubled soul-states exhausts, 
by* sympathy, the reader's feelings. Emotional activity 
is as tiring as intellectual activity. You may laugh or cry 
y*ourself as exhausted as any brainwork will leave you. 
it is this peculiar intensity of Dostoevsky’s that makes 
liim try*ing and tiring to read. You share Raskolnikov's 
terror ; y'ou long to hurry to the crisis of his agony ; but, 

• The Novels of Fyodor Dostoevsky : ” Theldiot '_*. ; " The 
Possessed ” : ” Crime and Punishment ” ; ” TEe House of the 
Dead.” Translated by Mrs. Constance Garnett. 3s. fid. net 
each. (Heinemann.) 
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like him, yon are exliansted l)y suifcrinjj, and have lo pause 
throiigli sheer ncariness. “ t'rinic and Punishment " lias 
•one of the most terrilily fascinaiinj? plots that novelist ever 
■conceived, anil such scenes as Sonia’s readiii" of the (iosjiel 
and the lawyer's private appeal to Kaskohiikov are scarcely 
lo be equalled for intensity. However, j list as ilaskolmkov 
after his confession found peace of mind at la-it in his 
Siberian prison, so the reader wlio hits shared the \oiin«: 
student’s snifeiinp will turn with reheJ to such a book as 
The House of the l)ead," which, though it abound.s in 
scenes of hoiTor naliv'e t > a convict pristm. exhibits also 
the soul of goo. bless m things e\ il. The tevt of Dostoevsky s 
other books might l»e, “ We men are also sinners ” ; the 
text of this imght be, \\v sinners are also men " 

“Thu House of the Dead" lias the special interest of 
!)« iiig a direct Iranscnpl ut Dostoevsky's own experience 
,is a convict, just as the narrative of Mv'shkin, in llu; 
<‘arly chapters ol “ The Idiot ’’ describes what Dostoc'vsky 
iniiiielf siiTfere-l when he v\as brought out on that awliil 
winter morning to be executed, as he believed, but acTiially 
to be reprieved, as In* stool stripped, awaiting the shots. 
“The House of the Dead” has yet another quality by 
way of relief : it is sim^ile. It is the iiarrativ c of a prisoner 
tlcscribiiig his place of torment and his fellow’-sullerers ; 
so it is to use tlie inev'ilable word, more ” objective ’’ 
than the books that exidicate the comjdcx psychology o^" 
s»ick souls. The defect of any psychological analyses is that 
it tends to obscurity, and Dostoevsky cannot escape pay- 
ing the price of Ins qualities. “ The Idiot ” ancl " The 
l*o.sscsscd ” are both obscure. In the former, Myshkin, 
simple, loveable, almost C'hrist-hke in chariacter, is expressly 
termed the “ idiot ” because ot his epilepsy (another touch 
of autobiography;, and liis childish innocence of nature. 


Tins is as well ; for otlierwise the jnizzled reader might 
wonder wJiich, jirecisely, among iJie crowd of apparent 
mnd folk in the s't)ry the aiitJior chose for his titular 
idiot. The jiaradox of the book is the saniiying influence 
of the supposed idiot. He jiasscs among tlic struggling, 
writlung, excited crowd of alleged sane jieople, and calms 
one, leads another, restrains a third, and so on , and wlien, 
in the end, one wild creature has murdered the woman he 
adored, it is the “ idiot '' who comes and keeps a dreadful 
vigil with the uiiliapjiy wretth, watiluiig iii Mience b^' the 
dead. Such a subject iloes not make for clarity ; and 
when to this real ditlitultv there is added an i‘xiiberance 
of detail imperfectly subdued lo the general design, the 
eileet is ccrlaiulv jiuzzling to the kind of leader who desire.s 
no more from a novel lluin he gets from a cigar and a 
liqueur after dinner. 

Uiir own Dickens, belov’ed of us as Dosloev.sky is of hi.s 
^imtrymen, has, bevond almost any writer, the mastery 
of detail that Dostoevsky lucks The canvas of Dickens is 
crowded indeed, but every .stroke is jnit on with the touch 
of a supreme craftsman. In Dickens iiolhing is wasted. 
The mo!:^ extra v’agant of artists in one sense, he is, in 
another, the great e.st master of artistic economy. But 
Dostoevsky is carried away by the sheer delight of elabora- 
ting his detail, and lets his main design siilfcr ; just as 
Dickens .'on the side of nialter is earned away sometimes 
by his missionary spirit, and uvcr-emplia.sises his colour. 
Dostoevsky is sometimes confused, but he never sophisti- 
cates e'^v.n for the humanest of reasons. Dickens and 
Dostoevsky both jiitied nobly the “ poor folk ” of the 
world ; but in Dostoev’sky the pity is an artistic emotion, 
in Dickens an artistic motive. Compare the death of the 
Chancery prisoner in “ I’lckwick ’* with tlie death of the 
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consumptive convict in “The House of the Dead/* and 
YOU will sec the difference. The purpose of Dickens is so 
iioble that you forgive him his melodrama ; in Dostoevsky 
tJiere is nothing to forgive. He, great artist by instinct, 
knew in such moments when to hold his hand. The 
ch.iracter of Marmcladov is another instance of his restraint. 
You sec this drunken, drivelling, tearful waster for a 
few moments only. He has every quality of the comic 
drunkard ; yet Dostoevsky sets him down without a touch 
of excess, neither laughing at his drunken extravagance 
nor sentimentalising over his wretched end. The result 
is a moving piece of perfect literary art, reminding us (as 
we need to be reminded sometimes) that even in lowly 
subjects beauty is truth, and truth beauty. 

George S.\mi*son. 


A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL* 

The author of " Peter Paragon ** is the well-known 
dramatic critic of T/ie Saturday Review, and if in any man 
you may expect a cynical and disillusioned attitude to- 
wards life, you may expect it from the critic turned novel- 
writer. Youth, with its compromising enthusiasms and 
truculent censures, has long been hunted remorselessly 
out of critical work, for your critic knows too well that 
editors require old heads on young shoulders. To his 
abounding credit, Mr. John Palmer stands for something 
better in criticism than level-headedncss, and in his first 
novel he has borrowed prodigally from his youth instead 
of trying to repress it. It may be that his memories of 
youth are not vpry ancient. At any rate, they are fully 
' charged with ardour and sensitiveness, and the reader who 
is not too old at forty will find that Peter, in his hasty 
stumblings on love, provides an interpretation of 
adolescent experiences which, in the case of most of 
us, the perspective of memory has made precise, but 
which time has made im]3ersona1 and difficult to relate 
to the present. Peter Paragon in liis twenties thougM!^ 
more of love than of anything else ; love alone was 
urgent and clamorous. His problem was to reconcile 
physical and spiritual passion ; on the face of things it 
seemed simple enough to separate them ; wherceso many 
women were attractive, surely there could not be only one, 
to be sought like a needle in a haystack, who could satisfy 
both. If Peter was virtuous it was not because he was in 
love with the idea of virtue ; there wa.s in him, however, 
a fastidious aversion from being fobb(;d oil with the 
second-best in love, while the best could still be rapturously 
imagined. The “ incident,” while a vision of ideal love 
lasted, was not tolerable, though it persisted in presenting 
itself glamorously as an expedient. 

I am not quite satisfied with Mr. Palmer’s solution of 
his hero’s difficulty. After tentative ventures with other 
women, Peter’s first love, Mnanda, appears miraculously 
from an ocean tomb to marry him. li is not the miracle 
I object to ; this casual disregard fc^r probabilities is not 
so much lack of inventiveness as contempt for literary - 
tricks ; but I do not think that Peter, in the last chapter, 
has developed far enough for his ideal marriage. Miranda is 
going to make liim a perfect wife, but lie docs not ^^et quite 
deser\'e such luck. Mr. Palmer has solved the burning 
problem of youth with an accident : he pitchforks Peter into 
the ideal love before Peter realises the nature of his ideal. 
Life may do these easy, banal things, but the novelist 
must not. Peter is an engaging young man who deserves 
to be happy in the long run, and of course a book must 
have an end, but I want to sec him working out his own 
salvation by discovering the true romance of reality after 
* all his illusions about it have been shattered. 

In a review as short as this it is only possible to suggest, as 
allusively as possible, the rareness of Mr. Palmer’s sympathy 
with youth. His b^k has other virtues, virtues of style 
and sanity and humour, and his Oxford is perfect in its 

* " Peter Paragon : A Tale of Youth.'* By John Palmer. 

(Martin Seeker.) 


malice. There are some faults too. His political world is 
false, and it has no right to be false. But the balance 
marks “ Peter Paragon '* as an exc^ionally fine novel, and 
arouses the highest hopes of Mr. Palmer’s next. 

O. R. D. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 

It is some years now since Mr. John II. Ingram gave 
us in ” Christopher Marlowe and his Associates ” an ad- 
mirable study of the life and work of the first of our great 
dramatists, and it was a happy selection on the part of 
the editor of Messrs. Harrap’s ” Poetry and Life ” scries 
that set him to write this interesting little book on “ Mar- 
lowe and his I’octiy,” which combines biography and 
poetry in the best way, seeking to show how the life of the 
dramatist influenced his work, throwing sidelights on his- 
character out of the utterances of the imaginary men and 
women of his creation, as in ” Faustus,” where there can 
be little doubt that Faustus's sclf-communings express 
the doubts and ambitions that were Marlowe’s own and 
that led to his abandoning the career of the Church upon 
which he had entered. 

Mr. Ingram is. it is needless to .say, of the true faith ; 
Ills appreciation of Marlowe's genius is sure and high ; 
he discriminates, but his criticisms are always bound, 
and he has a noble gift of praising in no uncertain strain 
the fine things both in Marlowe's poetry and in his per- 
sonalit3\ His glowing prai.se of ” Hero and Lcander,” 
and the passages he quotes from it should send new readers 
to enjriy all there i.s of that immortal fragment. Fven 
those who have no acquaintance with Marlowe, and there 
arc such unfortunates, can hardly read this llioiightful 
story of his life and the well-chuscn selections from his 
plays and poems that are scattered through it without 
feeling that Mr. Ingram is justified of his assertion that 
the death of such a poet at the age of twenty-nine ” w’as 
the greatest loss English literature ever .suffered.” In a 
word, this is a most desirable addition to an altogether 
excellent series. 


DRAKE IN THE PACIFIC^ 

In reading the more or less obscured lives of the great 
dead, one is often tempted to wonder how much wc 
should change our opinions on this or that man ui woman 
if we only knew the whole truth of them. Xaturalh' some 
heroic figures would come down to a more ordinary level ; 
and that fact would give us pause, even if wc could have 
all the dark corners lit up. For, just as there would be 
pleasure in knowing that some of the Ncros and Messa- 
linas were not so black a.s Time's deep shadow's and half- 
lines have left them, so ive should be sorry to discover 
that most of our gods and goddesses of romance w'cre just 
as earthy in their several ways as the Olympians w’ero in 
their material loves and hates. 

It was with such thoughts and fears at work that I, for 
one, opened these pages of fresh illumination on the first 
of our great empire-builders. But the fears passed away. 
The fiery, fiddling Devonian remains the same enthralling 
figure that ” singed the King of Spain's beard ” in that 
King’s own harbour, and was ready to try to do it again. 
The same ? No, not quite. He comes out even better 
than of old. W’c have grown accustomed to look on him 
as rather a rough sea-dog — ^boisterous, like to the waters 
over which he roamed in such devil-may-care a style, 
with the none too polished manners of his day, and the 
feeling of one who had a bone to pick with every Spanish 
craft he met. And every other vessel — ^if not more — in the 
Atlantic and Pacific was a Spaniard at that time ; hence 
so much picking of very meaty bones on his part. And — 

• “ Marlowe and His Poetry.** By John H. Ingram, is. net. 
(Harrap.) 

t ** New Light on Drake : A Collection of Documents Relating 
to His Voyage of Circumnavigation, 1577-1580.** Translated 
and Edited by Zelia Nuttall. Illustrated by a Map and Plates. 
(The Hakluyt Society.) 
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as Mrs. Nuttall has discovered, amongst other things, by 
dint of infinite pains — ^it was over one such that he came 
out so much more a gentleman than it has been the common 
habit to regard him. 

He had seized on one da Silva, a l^ortuguese, who knew 
the coasts of South America, and compelled him to be liLs 
pilot. It was by this means that Drake passed through 
Magellan’s Straits into the Pacific. Of Englishmen, “ he 
was the first that ever burst into ” that uiipacific ocean. 
Nor was he there long — after having weathered a severe 
gale that drove him far down south — before he l>egan to 
take that toll of King Phibp’s treasure-ships, which he 
took so often and so freely, in return for what had been 
taken from him nine years before. Amongst the vessels 
plundered off the \Ve.st Coast on that occasion was the 
Nuestra Seiiora dc la Concepcion. Her master, one San 
Juan dc Anton, had the misfortune to approach Drake 
after sunset, under the impression that his was a Chilian 
vessel. Drake immediately laid alongside him, shot away 
his inizzcn-mast, drove his crew below with a volley from 
arquebuses, then boarded him, shouting that they were 
Englishmen, and commanding the Spaniard to strike sail. 
San Juan could not believe that an Enghshman had found 
his way into the Pacific: but, wiicn it was all over, was 
taken aboard the (joldrn IJind — rc-chnstened fnnii Pchran 
for the sake of luck, after a series of disasters. Drake, 
then “removing his helmet and coat of mail,” embraced 
the Spaniard and .said, ” Have patience; lor such is the 
usage of w*ar.” All the same. Drake relieved him of some 

400.000 pesos in bars, reals and gold, 106,000 of which 
belonged to liLs Majesty of Spain. In fact, according 
to the dociiii'jeiits tlisco\ered by Mrs. Xuttall, San Juan's 
sworn deposition being amongst them 

*■ The sum i()t.il of the gold and silver that this English Coisair 
took m the South Stia. Ijctween the port of Valparaiso, where 
he plundered the ('apitana named ‘ Los Keye.s,’ and the Cape 
of San Francisco, where he robbed San Juan de Anton, amounts 
tu 447,000 peso** in eoin, w-ithoiit counting the value of much 
porcelain, jewi'ls of gold and silver, precious stones, and .some 
pearls, as w'cll as stulls and \ituals. The damage done to the 
ships which he set adxifl in the gulf (he made several captures 
between the two meiiUoned above) together with what he 
seized in the bark of Chilca, which was worth more than 2.o(X) 
pesos, has been un.iiiiinnusly estimated as being of another 

100.000 pesos. No e.*ttinia1e. has been made of the many small 
things that he took in different places” — such as “the Mtuals 
he wanted and two casks of water, tackle, sails, cari\a.s and a 
cable ” from F in Juan's larrak. 

He had lost tlirce vessels since he left Plymouth ; but 
this was not a bad piece of work to make up for them. 
No wonder that Drake then got rid of his I'urtugucse pilot, 
and kept away to the nor’-nor’-west, with the intention 
of returning home by China. He did not reach so far cast, 
however, but he had the pride and satisfaction of being 
knighted by Queen Bess on his vessel's deck at Deptford, 
when he came back. Of course, w’c already knew much 
of that voyage— Drake’s fifth to the West, and his third 
with himself as commander of the squadron. But the 
narratives left by Cooke, Cliffe and others were frag- 
mentary and rather conflicting. Now Mrs. Nuttall's 
discoveries in the Mexican national archives and in those 
of Spain and Portugal, link up the pieces until we have a 
fairly connected whole ; the main “ find ” being the log 
that Nufio da Silva kept of the fifteen months he spent as a 
prisoner aboard Drake’s ship. This he afterwards supple- 
mented, in a way, by two detailed narratives, which 
were made and sworn to before Spanish and Portuguese 
authorities. One point that had never been cleared up 
properly was whether or not Drake had any written com- 
mand from the Queen as to this, his greatest, expedition. 
It was raised when Drake tried Doughty for mutiny, and 
had him executed, and has been the subject of contentions 
ever since. Now we know, from da Silva’s testimony, 
made under oath in a Mexican prison, that Drake was 
furnished with a royal “ comyssyon.” Students of Eliz- 
abethan times, and writers on Drake in particular, will 
always be deeply in the debt of Mrs. Nuttall. 

J. E. Patterson. 


JANE CLEGG.* 

Mr. Ervine is a playwright of considerable experience 
belonging to the modern Irish school, who deliberately 
ignore the heroic or the sentimental and paint life as it is. 
He has the true dramatic sense, his style as becomes his 
subjects IS studiously simple ; and his work has enough 
litcrarj" form to be worth reading. He dedicates this play 
to Bernard Shaw, nevertheless it docs not belong to the 
Shaw school, for it is concerned with an entirely human 
topic ; it’s theme is not a problem in sociology or ethics, 
but a storj’ of the clash of temi>eraments. The plot is 
confined to three days, in which the outcome of past actions 
IS seen to come to a head. 

Henry (Tcgg is a commercial traveller, a good-natured 
fellow : tJic kind nl man of whom jicoplc say “he is his 
own worst enemy ” ; hi.s wife has seen through him, has 
pardoned much for the sake of the children, but cannot 
forgive, and her love has well nigh died, but she keeps 
things going. Henry gambles, keeps a mistress, and to 
extricate liimsclf from his dilliculties ca.shes a cheque be- 
longing to his firm. The cashier calls upon him for an 
explanation, at the same time the “ bookie ” to whom he is 
in debt appears. Evc’-ytlung then comes out , his various lies 
and excuses are all exposed. His wife gives uj> .some of 
her money 'for the sake of the cluldreii; that he may get 
off to Canada and Ills good name be preserved. As she is 
saying farewell she calls him an absolute rotter, to which 
he replies, making some sort of apologia : 

” 1 don't know. I'm not a had chap, really. I'm just weak. 
I'tl he all right if I Jiacl a lot of money and a wife that wasn't 
hc'tter tliaii I am. ... I oiiglit tr) have married a woman like 
myself, or a hit worse. That's what Kittv is. She's worse 
than 1 am, and that sort of makes me love her It's different 
with you. I always feel mean here. Ye.*', I am mean, I know 
that, but it inakis me meaner tlian 1 reallv am to be living 
w’lth you Do yon understand, Jane* ? Somehow'lhe me an 
things I do don’t amount to niiicli 1 can't tell ’em to you or 
carry 'cm off as if they w'crcn’t mean, and I do meaner things 
to rover tJif’m up That's the wav ol it I don’t act like tliat 
w'Mi Kitty ” 

After a study of these modern “ psychological ” plays 
we are confirmed m our view' that their subjects are better 
fitted for the novel than the stage. That the authors them- 
selves feel^his is shown by so many of them turning with 
success to the larger scope given bv pros(‘ fiction. 

A. H. J. 


WILLIAM MORRIS t 

These tv\o last volumes of the Collected Works of William 
Morris arc among the most interesting of the twenty-four ; 
the twenty-fourth, containing chieflv unpublished verses 
of the early and middle periods, -will be for some quite the 
most interesting of all. The twenty-third also contains 
practically new things, not only letters from Morris in 
Wales, France and Italy, interwoven with Miss ^lay 
Morris’s introduction, but certain unpublished lectures, 
tracts, and articles, on Socialism, not included in “ Signs 
of Change,” or “ Architecture, Industry, and M'calth,” 
with which they are here printed. These papers. ’* How 
I became a Socialist,” etc., are valuable as containing 
Morris’s pronouncements on subjects dear to him, still 
more so as being full of those accidental sol f-rcvel.at ions of 
which Morris, w’lth all his articulateness, was capable to the 
last. 

A mere enumeration and briefest description of the new- 
old poems in tlic twenty-fourth volume would fill this page. 
Briefly, they arc the “ Scenes from the Fall of Troy ” 
(“ Helen arming Pans,” etc.), and some “ Arthurian,” and 
other pieces also belonging to the penod of “ The Defence 
of Guinevere,” and already cpiotcd by Miss Morris in her 

• ” Jane Clegg : A I'lay in Three Acts ” By St. John ICrvinc. 
IS. 6d. net. (Sidgwick A:' Jackson.) 

• Collected Works of William Morns : ' Signs of Change,’ 
‘ Lectures on Socialism * (Vol. XXIII.), ' Scenes from the Fall 
of Troy ' and other Poems (Vol. XXIV.).’* With Introduction 
by his daughter, May Moms. 24 vols. £12 125. (Longmans.) 
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notes to an earlier volume — ” The Wanderers/’ a suppressed 
introduction to ” The Earthly Paradise/' more than 2,000 
lines long, in octosyllabic four-line stanzas ; " The Story 
of .-Yristomenes ’* and “ The Story of Orpheus," which 
grew too weighty for " The Earthly Paradise " ; the frag- 
mentary " Wooing of Swanhild," which is part of " the 
growth and development of ' The Earthly Paradise * tales, 
and a link, too, between the frame of mind of the time and 
that of the later handling of the Volsung epic " ; and, 
lastly, " The Pilpims of Hope," of which " The Message 
of the March Wind " was the opening section, the best 
and the only one published. " Unless," says Miss Morris, 
" an3rthing turns up from some unexpected quarter, all 
my father’s pieces of early date that have any quality of 
beauty, or that in any way throw light on his character 
and ideas, have been considered " ; those not even yet 
published have been quoted in this edition. Unless they 
have been destroyed, curiosity both idle and studious will 
ask for the whole of them. 

Everyone who cares will be glad to sec the work now 
printed from manuscript. Nearly everyone will admire 
Morris's judgment in rejecting it. Those portions that 
are as good as the published work of their period would 
have added to it no more than bulk. Some, undoubtedly, 
are inferior. The Prologue to the " Earthly Paradise ’’ 
can be read now chiefly with the feeling, how good this is, 
how like Morris that is. but how slight is the sum of it ! 
" Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ which actually went to the 
printers as part of the " Earthly Paradise,’* is worse. I.ook 
at this sentence : 

” With none of these our story dcaleth now 
But with a stranger who wciit to and fro 
Amid the dwellings that stood round about 
The wood, and hearkened tales of dark and doubt 
Men told thereof, silent himself, distraught 
Amid the wondering men with bitter thought 
With grief untold to these, which yet our tale 
Shall tell of somewhat.*' 

It has no more principle of progressive movement than a 
dog has that turns round and round on a mat before l>si^ig 
down ; and this lack is pernicious to a narrative. Look 
at this clause in '* Sw'anhild ’’ : 

" A man of might 

Whose fortune midst all trouble did prevail.” 

It is equal to one moderate adjective. In* " Arthur’s 
House," again, vre may say that two lines, like 
” And with a sword was girt about 
Such as few folk will see. I loubt/' 

are equal to one adjective. 

The earlier pieces are better. Morris's mctliod was less 
applicable to Greek story, with its clear, hard-cut lines 
and plain psychology, than. to Arthurian story. Helen 
seems the wrong person to indulge in thinking about how 
she will look backward, with Troy still untaken. Arthnrians, 
not Hecuba and Paris, should have spoken these words : 

**//«. I pray you, Paris, do not speak to mo 

As if you would shriek presently, nor look 
With such I'lercc eyes as if you hated me. 

Par. Mother, see now why I go not to fight : 

It is no use I tell you ; yea, see now 
Why I cannot sec Helen. I loved her 
And do not wish to drive her mad with fear. 

If she should weep I think I should kill her.” 

(Nobody has troubled to And out where, if not from him- 
self, Morris got this kind of psychology from.) The cruelty 
of Pyrrhus, as he comes out of the wooden house : 

* ” In yonder house 

They dream, no doubt, of walking quietly 
In the sweet meads again. Shall we slay them ? 

I long to begin killing.” 

seems a bookish cruelty — or is it a fisherman's ? It reminds 
me of the " Compleat Angler." 

What I enjoy is Morris freshening the Greek story with 
what he knew well, not what he could come at by Arthurian 
brooding^. I like to hear Paris say : 

. ” Look, , Helen, hence upon our walls of stone. 

Our great wet ditches where the caip and tench 
In spite of arblasts and petrariae 
Suck at the floating lilies all day long." 


Hecuba, speaking of 

” Some great lord with his outlandish men 
Come to our aid with many wains of com.'* 

and reminding Paris of 

” When 'twixt the sunny houses and the sun 
You rode with Helen tlirough the streets of Troy.” 

Helen, putting her arm out of the window to feel the 
rain, and saying : 

” Three hours after midnight, I should think. 

And I hear nothing but the quiet rain. 

The Greeks are gone.” 

And then Helen’s song, which ends : 

" Kiss me. sweet, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death.” 

It finds an echo in the last page of the book, in the poem 
" For the bed at Kelmscott," ending : 

" I am old and have seen 
Many things that have been. 

Both grief and peace, 

And wane and increase. 

No tale I tell 
Of ill or well. 

But this I say. 

Night treadeth on day, 

And for worst and best 
Right good is rest.” 

Morris was a strong man and knew what rest was. He 
admired strength, but his best writing expresses, better 
than action, rest, as at the end of “ The Message of the 
March Wind,” or the action, fevered or heroic, which a 
man can dream of when he is at rest. His narratives fail 
because they show admiration for action more than the 
sense of action itself. No date is given to the Bed poem, 
but it is one of his best, being not wholly his, but the folk’s. 

Edward Thomas. 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK.* 

Sir Gilbert Parker's new novel belongs to that class of 
emotional stories which a woman involuntarily characterises 
as " charming ; it appeals also to readers "of the sterner 
sex, because it has strength besides prettiness ; it thrills 
no less than it charms. Above all, in Kitty Tjman it 
possi!sses a heroine as captivating and original as ever 
carried a story on a headlong flight of successive editions. 
A bewitching blend of candour, whimsicality and high 
spirits, Kitty is described as " a symphony in gold," her 
hair, cheeks, eyes, skin, laugh, voice — ^all are good, and she 
harmonises adorably with the golden carpet of wheat that 
spreads as far as the eye can see about the prairie town of 
Askatoon. Here her mother keeps a pension, and quite 
early in the story one cannot help observing that Kitty’s 
interest, if not her heart, is very much occupied by one of 
the boarders who has a habit of sitting with a mysterious 
unopened letter before him' gazing at it for minutes at a 
time. Shicl Crozier, the owner of the letter and the victim 
of an inherited passion for gambling, is a fine piece of 
characterisation ; he may be briefly described as a matri- 
monial deserter .separated from a wealthy and attractive 
young wife by pride and a broken promise, and the story 
tells how Kitty stifles the cry of her heart and sacrifices 
her own chance of happiness with Crozier by bringing to- 
gether the husband and wife. And it requires all Kitty’s 
acumen and tact and healthy disregard of conventional 
standards of honour (to say nothing of a neat little trick 
with the unopened letter) to tear down the artificial barrier 
that separates husband and wife. 

No story of a budding Canadian town would be complete 
without a big land deal taking a part in it, and in " You 
Never Know Your Luck" with its gambling hero, .we 
natursdiy get a vivid little glimpse of this method of dollar- 
making. " It’s Kitty you can't forget," says a happy 
phrase on the cover, and certainly Sir Gilbert Parker has 
given us one of the most memorable and lovable creations 

• " Yon Never Know Your Luck." By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
68. (Hodder ft Stoughton.) 
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in this outspoken, buoyant figure of unselfish womanhood. 
Here is the refrain which throughout the story is never far 
from her lips : 

“ Whereaway goes my lad— tell me, has he gone alone ? 

Never harsh word did I speak, never hurt. I gave ; 

Strong he was and beautiful : like a heron he has flown — 

Hereaway, hcreawaj' will I make my grave." 

MELANESIAN SOCIETY.* 

For at least one of his reviewers it must be admitted 
that Mr. Rivers’ great collection of ethnological facts, 
traditions, customs beliefs and practices, has proved of 
engrossing interest for very different reasons than those 
which drew him to study Melanesian society. His own 
purpose is a demonstration of ethnological method, and 
differs from that of an earlier work on the Todas, which 
applied scientific method to ethnographical facts, their 
“ collection and recording.” I have read only as one who 
loves curiosities, without method and caring nothing for 
results — either in certitude attained respecting Melanesian 
history or revision of evolutionary doctrine. Since Mr. 
Rivers kindly tells us, I am glad of his escape from tlic 
latter in that “ crude ” form which prevailed when he 
wrote about Todas. I am glad also that he speaks with 
such wise humility concerning his scheme of Melanesian 
history, questioning whether this will be confirmed fully 
by future research. It offers, unaw'ares, an example to 
experts in other departments, and shall warrant an equally 
frank admission on my part. Had Mr. Rivers put fortli 
his scheme as a final formulation of ethnological science 
respecting Melanesia, 1 should have accepted it almost 
implicitly. This is mentioned with the object of showing 
that there arc two classes who can read these volumes, 
and ont. of them is probably larger, though much less 
select, than th*' other In the first are ethnologists and 
ethnographers, to whom I leave all judgment on methods 
pursued, tru.sting that some will detest ” crude evolution.” 
I am hoping for a scientific Matty ey a to proclaim that 
there is no evolution, making so much more room for a 
Thoniist philosophy of things. But I speak as one who 
regards a scholastic course at Salerno or Salamanca as 
preferable to modern debates. There is, however, my 
«^ccond class, which includes all who arc attracted by 
” curious things of the outside world.” They will find 
themselves moving here through a strange world, but one 
of which thej” are freemen. 'I'liey may forget that it is 
Melanesia, wliich comprises — 'without being exhausted — 
the Solomon Islands, the Bismarck Archipelago and 
the New Hebrides. They may bring away few- notions on 
ethnological method, but if they do not reap their reward 
in rites of initiation, taboo, secret societies, religion and 
magic, they are not the men of my thinking. An admirable 
index shall tell them what they may miss and what they 
can pass over at their proper peril only. Mr. Rivers will 
forgive me, I hope, but amidst ” strangers taken for the 
dead,” words substituted for words, sky-homes of dead 
people, metathesis, possession of ghosts, ghost societies 
and communion with the departed, there must be number- 
less possible readers who, like my.sclf, wdll find scant time 
to consider what this great ingamering may contribute 
” towards the construction of a science of social psychology.” 

.■\. R. Waite. 


MR. SLADEN AND HIS CIRCLE.! 

On the title page of his ” IVenty Years of My I-ife ” 
Mr. Douglas Sladen justly describes liinisclf as ” author 
of ' Who*s Who.' ” He vras the first compiler of this 
useful annual, and, perhaps from some force of habit 
formed at that time, he seems to have written much of 
his reminiscences on the same principle. There are open- 
ing chapters of autobiography, telling of his life from 

• "The History of Melanesian Society.” By W. H. R. 
Rivers, F.E.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 36B. 
net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

t ” Twenty Years of my Life.” By Douglas Sladen. los. 6d. 
net. (Constable.) 
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1836 to 1888 ; then he passes to records of the at-homes 
at which he was uront to entertain novelists, humorists, 
poets, artists, and all manner of famous or interesting 
people, and it is here that his early ” Who's Who” habit 
strongly asserts itself. He tells you a little about a multi- 
tude of men and w'omen he knows or has known ; but if 
it IS scrappy it is light and entertaining, and usually it 
js\s much as you want to know about them. When he 
comes to men of more importance, or men he has known 
more intimately, he has more, sometimes much more, to 
say of them ; and, after all, this is only as it should be. 
The impression the book leaves upon you is that Mr. 
Sladen has had a very pleasant and crowded life and that 
the crowd lias been well vrorth knowing. Not the least 
interesting part of it are the accounts of how Jerome, 
Zangwill, Conan Doyle, Charles Garvice, Kden Phillpotts 
and other well known authors came to start upon their 
literary careers, many oi which accounts were .specially 
contributefl by the subjects of them. There arc three 
chapters devoted to "My Novelist Friends.” and others 
to " Other Author Frieiuls,” " My Traveller Friends,” 
" My Actor Friends,” and " My Artist Friends.” It is 
the sort of book tliat you may u])cn almost anywhere in 
the certainty of coming across some amusing anecdote, 
some entertaining fact or memorable, gossipy sidelight 
on the life or character of a celebrity of to-day or yesterday. 
There arc good things in wliat Mr. Sladen has to say about 
the 'writing of his own books, including of course " Who's 
Who ” ; but there are good things scattered through the 
volume everywhere. It is illustrated with twelve por- 
traits and four charming colour pictures by Yoshio Markino. 

C. W. 

“EXTRAORDINARY MEN"* 

" What most extraordinary men are these reporters I ” 
wrote George Borrow in a passage which serves Mr. Bullard 
very aptly as a prelude to his excellent book. " I saw 
them during the three days at Paris . . . while the mi/ratto 
was flying in all directions. There stood they, dotting 
down their observations in their pocket-books as uncon- 
cernedly as if reporting a Reform meeting in Finsbury 
Square or Covent Garden.” 

Borrow himself had many of the qualifications most 
essential to the war-correspondent, and his life was not 

* ** Famous War Correspondents." By E. Lauriston Bullard. 
7s. 6d. net. (Pitman.) 
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lailviiifj Jii excitements and |)erils, but he might well have 
felt IJiai his own career was tranquil and humdrum by 
coniparihon, and his own temperament unadventurous, had 
Jic sur\'ived to read of the feats of daring and endurance 
which were to win lame for some of the most extra- 
ordinary " of the men whose character and achievements 
Mr. Bullard here sets forth for us. Mi . Bullard deals, in all, 
witli about a score of the most celebrated “ specials of 
the last sixt}' years, beginning of course with Sir William 
Howard l^usscll, for so long in England the doven of the 
profes-^ion, though not actually the pioneer in this branch of 
journalism, for in the war between the United States and 
Mexico in IS^6 and 1847 there w^erc special correspondents 
at the front, “ moving about with the troops and describing 
in detail every action and incident of the camp." RusseU’s 
gifts were, hovrever, so conspicuous and his success so 
wonderful, that his predecessors seem of small account. 

Tact, savoir-faire, charm of personality, resourcefulness, 
and of course the gift of fluent and vivid writing — 
these were among the principal attributes which helped 
Russell to distinguish himself, but it was his moral courage 
that really " made " him : the courage which enabled him 
to tell the whole truth about " the chaos in the British 
commissary and sanitary arrangements " in the Crimea. 
"He must tell what he saw,” writes Mr. Bullard, "or he 
must shut his eyes and hold his tongue " : 

" He might have the comparative comforts of toleration from 
the British ofheers by suppressing the facts which could not 
escape his attention, and lowing himself to be persuaded tliat 
such things were but the dire necessities of war, or he might write 
the whole story to his paper and accept the consequences. His 
biographer (Mr. J. B. Atkins) puts the case thus : 

" * The test which sooner or later comes to every man. came 
to him. In a few weeks he was to be a man of public affairs, 
engaged no longer in the description of incidents which were 
of no great importance one way or another, but concerned in 
the lives of thousands of human bidngs. Mipplying the facts 
which shook the Horse Guards and the Cabinet” to their base, 
and eventually brought the Aberdeen Iilinistr>’ to their rum. The 
office of Special Correspondent was truly created at that time.* " 

Russell, as we all know, was an Irishman — ^an IrishirtSn 
with many of the characteristics common to the heroes of 
Charles Lever ; but, according to Sir Evcl>m Wood, he 
combined with the " humorous wit " of an Irishman, " the 
accuracy of an Englishman and the shrewdness qf a Scotch- 
man.” This remark sets one speculating as to which of the 
three races is best equipped for the calling. Archibald 
Forbes — " the incomparable Archibald,” as Russell once 
called him — seems to be the only Scotchman included in 
this volume ; Russell himself, the picturesque MacGahan, 
and the scarcely less picturesque O'Donovan, make a fine 
show for Ireland; Bennet Burleigh and Mr. E. F. 
Knight, together with Mr. Winston Churchill and the late 
G. W. Steevens, form a strong combination for England, 
reinforced by Mr. Frederic Villiers, who, though he has 
lived the same life as the others, and can write excellently, 
is primarily an artist. The Ii ish trio are more homogeneous 
the English quartette. Bennet Burleigh had more 
in common with Forbes than with E. F. Knight, and much 
more with Steevens or Winston Churchill. These last^ 
three, in their very different ways, stand for a far more 
highly-trained order of mind than most of their prede- 
cessors. They belong to a new species, of which Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson is a noteworthy example ; it would be easy to 
mention otheri, Mr. Perceval Gibbon and Mr. J. B. Atkins, 
for instance, and Mr. Uonel James. Mr. Philip Gibbs, who 
has scored perhaps more heavily than anyone else hitherto 
in the great war now in progress, is less easy to place. He 
is a brilliant young amateur in the game in which Archibald 
Forbes stands forth as the archtype of the professional. 
Let us hope that he and his colleagues of to-day will come 
out of it more happily than did poor Forbes— his " nerve 
gone and his physical energy but a memory ” at forty-five. 
This is his own record, but even in penning it Forbes had no 
regrets. He had had a marvellous existence. He had "lived 
ten lives in as many short years. It had been his, over 
and over again, " to thrill the nations.” He had, indeed, 
succumbed to his hardships and hairbreadth escapes. 

• " Yet the recompense ! " Frederic Whyte. 


TWO POETS.* 

Between these two writers, whom chance has thrown 
together for consideration in one review, there is a differ- 
ence which could only be accurately defined on the basis 
of an accurate definition of the nature of poetry ; and 
that, as all but pedants are glad to know, wilt not be found 
before the Greek Kalends. But it is roughly true to say 
that wliile Mr. Chesterton is a poet because he is a man 
of letters, Mr. Stephens is a man of letters because he is 
a poet ; to which may be added that in neither case is 
the eflcct quite adequate to the cause, or, in other words, 
that both our authors are more excellent in their primary 
than in their secondary characters. 

Mr. Chesterton is a brilliant and amazing man of letters. 
Although no living WTiter is more in earnest about his 
themes, he loves writing for its own ^akc. He plunges 
into his subject as a dog into water, an 1 shakes his words 
from him in scintillant showers. And verse, though a 
recreation rather than his main business, is almost as con- 
genial an element to him as prose. He revels in it, and, 
if words do sometimes get the better of him. Ins revelry 
carries conviction. His rhythms and his language are in 
themselves delightful, stirring, even uplifting ; and, want- 
ing that ultimate definition, we may be content to call 
such writing poetry. But there is an intangible something 
which Mr. Chesterton has not got. To say that he was not 
subtle would be absurd : he is subtle not only in dialectic 
but in perception. But he is at the same time so positive, 
so emphatic, that he gives us no sense of the uniittered 
and the unutterable. In his verses arc no shadows wiiich 
may harbour unseen presences ; and when, as in his love 
poems, he attempts this art of suggestion rather than his 
own art of statement, he is not altogether successful. 
Without for a moment doubting his sincerity, we feel that 
he is working in an alien medium. 

Theodore W.'itts-Diinton, in a famous article, described 
the great romantic rally of the nineteenth century as the 
"renaissance of wonder,” and the eighteenth century, 
against which it was a reaction, as an age of acceptance. 
Mr. Chesterton is a romantic by conviction and, in the 
hour of its temporary decline, cliainpions romanticism as 
ardently as VVatts-Dunton hirnscll championed its ascen- 
sion. Bui he does not wonder : he accepts the wonderful. 
He brings a certitude as of the eighteenth century to bear 
on the mystical interests of the nineteenth. He is a 
rationalist for "whom the scope of reason includes the 
miraculous. In other w’ords, he is neither of the eighteenth 
century nor of the ninclcentli (nor typically of the twentieth), 
but of the middle ages. Besides the mcdi.eval gift of 
belief, he has the mediaeval love of the concrete and 
ignorance of perspective and chiaroscuro, the medieval 
naivete. In his religious xioetry, as in his allegorical 
novels, he reminds one of that clown who, having become 
a monk, would go through the performances of his old 
profession before the altar of the \"irgin, believing that 
what he could do best was what he could do most to 
her glory. Like that pious acrobat, Mr. Chesterton takes 
his dexterity with words sufficiently seriously to dedicate 
it to the highest uses : as in the really beautiful stanzas of 
“ The Wise Men ” : 

"... The gods of violence took the veil 
Of wisdom and philosophy. 

The Serpent that brought all men bale, 

He bites his own accursed tail. 

And calls himself Eternity. 

Go humbly ... it has hailed and snowed . . . 

With voices low and lanterns lit; 

So very simple is the road. 

That wc may stray from it. 

The world ^ows terrible and white, 

And blin&ng white the breaking day ; 

Wc walk bewildered in the light. 

For something is too large for sight. 

And sometlung much too plain to say. 

* " Poems.” By G. K. Chesterton. 53. net. (Burns & 
Oates.) — " Songs from the Clay.” By James Stephens. 3s. 6d. \ 
net. (Macmillan.) 
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The Child that was ere worlds begun 
( ... We need but walk a little way, 

We need but see a latch undone . . . ) 

The Child that played with moon and sun 
Is playing with a little hay." 

So, too, with the poems inspired by the passions which 
Mr. Chesterton holds only second to his religion, and, 
indeed, inseparable from it — heroism, patriotism, liberty : — 
" Lepanto,’* " The Wife of Flanders," " Blessed are the 
Peacemakers," "The Secret People," "Africa"; so. 
too, with the satires, often light and amusing but always 
fundamentally serious : — though lacking the magic which, 
in the view of some, alone deserves the name of poetry, 
they are all illustrations of language used not only with 
brilliance but with fine intention. 

Mr. Stephens is a poet, and only a man ol letters from 
the necessity of communicating his poetry. One often gets 
the impression that he would rather not write, that he 
writes grudgingly, and, therefore, carelessly. He himself 
says : 

•* Verse has fled from me so long, 

I have fjuite forgot to sing ; 

1 who had a hoard of song 
Now can scarce And anythmg 
Worth the singing, though T grope 
Less with lingers than with Jioiic.’’ 

But one cannot help feeling that the real reason why he 
has sung so little is that he i.s unwilling to turn his visions 
into literature. Mr. Chesterton has, ready lo hand, a well- 
wrought tool with which he is delighted to do any work 
tliat comes his way. Mr. Stephens has just as much work 
to do but he does it against the grain, and with an in- 
dilTcrexit tool picked up casually for the occasion. And 
while Mr. Chesterton nearly always flnishes off his work like 
a conscientious member of one of his own ideal guilds, Mr. 
Stephens sometimes sends his out only half done. 

But we must not be unfair for the sake of an antithesis. 
It is onlj’ a few of the " Songs from the Clay " which are 
really spoilt by bad workmanship, and several of them are 
flawless. " Songs from the Clay " does not mark any 
such definite advance on " The Hill of Vision " as that 
volume marked on " Insurrections," but it docs show a 
mellowing, a diminution of the satirical note, and a 
greater frequency of the joyful. It is, indeed, somewhat 
different in scope from its predecessors. There is less 
realism in it, and no such sustained effort of philosophic 
irony as " The Lonely God ” ; it has more of a faery 
quality, and, at the same time, more humanity. Mr. Stephens 
is very familiar with centaurs and fauns, and writes of 
them with the dainty and yet sylvan charm with which Mr. 
Charles Sims has painted them ; and he has had the rare 
success of writing with patlios, yet without sentimentality, 
of the sorrows of more usual wild creatures : 

" 1 hiiar a sudden cry of pain ' 

There is a rabbit in a snare 
2 <ow I licar the cry again. 

But 1 cannot toll from where. 

Blit 1 cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid ; 

Crying in the iiightened air, 
iMaicing everyllung afraul. 

Making everything afraid. 

Wrinkling up liis httle face. 

As lie cries again for aid ; 

And 1 cannot lind the place ' 

And 1 cannot find the place 
Where liis paw is in the snare : 

Little one ! Oh, little one I 
I am searching cverx-where " 

This poem illustr.'ites a favoin ito literary device of Mr. 
Stephens — the repetition of lines -and also the imagina- 
tive sympathy which is, perhaps, the most constant note 
in " Songs from the Clay." appearing alike in the philo- 
sophic " The Waste Flaces.” and in liis beautiful variation 
on the old. never stale, theme that "Dust hath closed 
Helen's eyes." 

“ The lime comes when our hearts sink utterly . 

When wc remember Deirdre and her tale, 

And that her lips are dust . . . 
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Auctioneers. Messrs. KNif.iiT, Fpsnk it Kt’TLL'Y, 20. Hanover 
Square. \\ . and 100. Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


eth EDITION In thn ProM of 

JOSEPH HOOKING’S 

RED-HOT WAR NOVEL, 

“ALL FOR A SCRAP 
OF PAPER.” cioih 2. ...1. 

A war nnvH n 1 ilie iitfht kmi! for consuiii|nion ai llif pn '•nil tiii'e. 
brimlTTnrpdtnoTiBm .iiid ailxeiiiiiru, and OfintdininR iii.iii' ol ilu- 
coReiit AiKuments for the Bntith sidi' iliai have appe.ired —i all Ma,t 

Gazette. 

•• \ brilliant rrplv to ihr nacifici^t*-. who would have liked ('.real 
Britain i» stand l.> ulli- wbile he lium was toriiired, and France nia.ii- 
a proiiiice at Germany Wetkl\. 

-A stirrinR novel of the war. . . S«n»' peoide think a iiovH 

should mil deal with actiialiiv. Let them r^id l***^*'”^ ch.inf,e tlit.ir 
opinions. Itthrobswiil^inbIfM;iinio^’'— L ^ Wet My. 

** A really great bonk of the war ... as a liier.ary effort aiul a 
romance 01 war ic deservLS to take laiik with Lever's ‘Charles Ci Mallev 
—a htjok whose lame will never die. This, too, we think may justly be 
said of llr. HockinR's brilliant story.’ -BVsrtfw Mail. 

“Red-hot with che live, human and international issues of tue 


HODDER 9 STOUGHTON, PoklUKcra, London, E.C. 
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Now she IS but a story that is told 
ik'^dc the lire ! No man can ever be 
'l*Jie fnend ol tliat poor queen." 

Mr. Stephens can write " As they talk of you and //' 
and lie oufjht not to do so. But he is full to the lips with 
lilt* nameless spirit of poetry, and that is a rarer possession 
Ilia 11 a strict scn.se of grammar. 

Francis Bickley. 


flovel notes. 


THE HERB OF HEALING. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. 

I Hutchinson.) 

Here is yet another story of Four Comers, and those 
who have already read and cnjo^^cd Mr. G. B. Burgin 's 
previous Four Corner stories will be glad to seize this 
opportunity of renewing acquaintance with Old Man 
Evans, Ikey. and Miss Wilks. A most unique " heroine " 
is Mi.ss Wilks, the ungainly, one-eyed, clay-coloured 
mule, whose intelligence is quite human. In a sym- 
pathetic and humorous vein Mr. Burgin tells of the 
further adventures of those three friends at Four Comers, 
and of Old Man’s search for the Herb of Healing, in order 
to save the life of the little schoolmistress, who is dying of 
consumption. The secret of this Herb is guarded jealously 
by the Canadian Indians, and it is only with the help of 
Pahnewuska, a beautiful Indian girl, that Old Man is able 
to discover the wonderful plant ; but before she will help 
him Pahnewuska extracts a promise from him which calls on 
him to sacrifice that which he most desires. Old Man's 
character comes out, strong and courageous at this crisis in 
his life. He is ever sympathetic and willing to help folks 
weaker than himself. ** . . . you’ll never be anything 
except the man who is called in to put things right when 
they go wrong " ; he is told, *' and where you are. Old 
Man, some one will always make things go wrong to give 
you the pleasure of setting them right.” ” In other words 
I'm a meddlin' idgeot,” Old Man replies. But this is nife 
the opinion of Ikey, his adimring friend. ” He's great — 
real great,” is Ikey’s opinion ; ” and don’t you forgit it, or 
I'll 'polish you off the face of thisyer earth.” 

MARRIAGE BY CONQUEST. By Warwick Deeping. 6s. 

(Cassell.) 

” I mean to marry you, to possess you, and my right is 
the right of the man who is stronger than his rivals. ...” 
Thus the masterful, arrogant. Sir Richard Heron to the 
proud young widow, Stella Shenstone ; and until John 
Flambard came to Doombridge no rival succeeded in stand- 
ing up to this hectoring braggait. Enter then John 
Flambard. From a book-littefed den in Cambridge, from 
tramps in Italy, from a fanciful world peopled by the 
creations of poets and scholars, John Flambard is called 
to Doombridge to become a Sussex squire. His neighbours 
with their gross manners, their big appetites, big thirsts 
and lack of self-restraint, soon make hini feel like a fish 
out of water, an exile among the barbarians. Stella secs .. 
in this handsome newcomer, with the fine shoulders and 
the head of a mild lion, first a protector and then a lover. 
Sir Richard forthwith challenges Flambard to a duel, 
and failing to get a response instigates a dastardly plot 
to humiliate his successful rival. The scene in which 
Stella rescues her lovei and turns the tables on her perse- 
cutor is a magnificent piece of dramatic writing. The 
whole stpry is splendidly alive, and gives a bustling picture 
of the 'Sussex worthies and gossips of a b}’gone bibulous 
day. 

THE VOYAGE OUT. By Virginia Woolf . 6s. (Duckworth.) 

It is the detail and intricacy of this essentially human 
book that gives it its strength and individuality. The 
many characters with their various and distinctive person- 
alities MissAVoolf describes so intimately and with so sure 
a touch that the reader is made familiar with each one in 
turn, "conscious of each trivial affectation and all the 
Rights and shades, of the different natures. Our first 


acquaintance with the principal characters in the story is 
made on their journey out to South America in a small 
cargo steamer. The captain’s daughter is a girl of twenty- 
four, whose innocence, or rather ignorance of the world 
and its ways, is equivalent to a child’s, and the author 
tells of her awakening and development cleverly and 
sympathetically. The conversation is perhaps the only 
thing in a very realistic book that somewhat lacks realism, 
but it is so sparklingly vivacious, so witty and enter- 
taining, that we are likely to forget the fact that the 
average individual has neither such a quick understanding 
nor such skill at making epigrams and similies as the 
human beings who people Miss Woolf’s story, and enjoy 
the dialogue just because it is brilliant and humorous. 
The keynote to the book is the author’s clear and complete 
knowledge of her fellow-creatures and an alertness for the 
minor things of hfe — ^the tangled undergrowth of little 
incidents — ^tliat make each separate existence at once so 
commonplace and so unique. 

THE SWORD OF YOUTH. By James Lane Allen. 6s. 

(Macmillan.) 

The author puts himself at once on good terms with the 
reader by dedicating this simple and gallant story of the 
American Civil War ” to the Soldier- Youth of England in 
tliis War of theirs.” W’e have ^-entured to call this story 
simple because of the extreme tenuity of its plot. And 
yet the situation it describes is one full of dramatic possi- 
bilities, of which the author does not fail to make such 
excellent use as his reputation would lead us to expect. 
Mrs. Sumner was a Virginian mati'on who had lost well- 
nigh everything in the war — husband, four sons, and all 
her worldly goods. Fate had still one unexpected blow to 
deal her in the rebellion of her only surviving boy, into 
whose secret ambitions she had never entered. But the 
time came when he, too, decided to prove his manhood 
and fill his brother's place in the Southern army. The 
mother’s feelings are finely and skilfully delineated. She 
had canonised her dead, and resented even her owm youngest 
son’s ambition to share their glory. There is tragedy in 
this little love-story, for the mother’s heart repented too 
late, and the only result of her de itli-bed summons was 
to lure her son into a deliberate breach of duty. Joe 
Sumner made the amende honorable \ and, as he had the 
good fortune to serve under a banner which respected 
both honour and chivalry, he was enabled to come back 
to Lucy Morchead as a very true and perfect knight. 

LONELINESS. By Robert Hugh Benson. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

This last book by the much-loved Monsignor Benson 
not only raises the apparently inevitable problem of last 
books : ” How far would the author have improved it, 

had he lived ? ” — but is a cardinal example of a tendency 
which his most discriminating admirers had long deplored 
in him. In a word, it is morbid in conception ; and the 
morbidity has prevailed against all else to a degree which 
makes the short final passage not less than afflicting in 
its theatricality of expression. There, at least, we may 
be certain that Monsignor Benson, had he lived, would 
have perceived and amended his error ; but of the book 
as a whole that cannot possibly be said ; and, despite its 
many charms — the mu.sical interest, the diverting detail, 
the delightful characters of Marion Tenterden and Maggie 
Brent — ^we arc constrained to say that it has profoundly, 
even distressingly, repelled us. But, apart from the 
ethical question, the failure in craftsmanship is great, 
for the conflicting issues are almost unbelievably ill- 
balanced. On one side stands the heroine, and with her 
stand art, nobility of soul, and deep religious sense; on 
the other side stands, totally alone, the paltriest sort of 
snobbery. For Marion to ” renounce ” this, incarnated 
though it be in the man she loves, is a struggle into which 
we do not follow her with ardour. The final interview 
between the lovers is true and poignant, yet we cannot 
but think that the grievous closing words will find many 
readers feeling that the dilemma has been one into which 
to drag the name of Christ was well-nigh to blaspheme it. 
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Mrs. Ward Muir, 

aiithur (if ** Siiiiiiiifcr Frii'iid'<hips.'' 


SUMMER FRIENDSHIPS. By Dorothy Muir. 6s. (C'lraut 
Richards } 

The caravan has taken its place as an approved mclhoa 
of holiday making, and has promptly been utilised as a 
background for hetion, several good stories having been 
published during recent years in winch romance has been 
w'orked out in the small company of folks taking a rambling 
holiday in a pleasantly sopliisticnted form of “ gipsj’ing." 
To such good stones Mrs. Dorothy Muir makes in “ Summer 
Friendships ” a very charming addition. A young married 
couple arc shown as setting out with a couple of gipsy 
vans de luxe a- wandering in Scotland. They arc accom- 
panied by Jeanette and her brother— respectively in their 
later and earlier teens — and the two-and-a-half year old 
Elspcth. ano they are joined by a young bachelor and a 
middle-aged one. All the.se people ;^cxcept the baby, 
she is much too bu.sy) write to Jeanette’s widowed mother 
in Surrey, telling in their varied fashions of the incidents 
of the tour and indicating the gradual growth of that love 
romance which converts a holiday chronicle into a story. 
It is all very charmingly and naturally done, and it will 
set many readers longing to go and seek such pleasant 
change as caravanning affords, and hoping that when the 
opportunity comes they may have company as good as 
that which travelled in the “ Aminta ” and “ Carinthia 
Jane.’* This engaging book is illustrated with a fine scries 
of many iihotographs by Mr. Ward Muir. 


LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS. By Peter Blundell. 

6s. (John Lane.) 

Mr. Peter Blundell, who described his first two stories 
respectively as “ a tropical comedy ’ and *‘ a nautical 
comedy," was hailed by more than one review’cr as a 
Jacobs-like humorist working in Oriental materials. The 
description serves as indicating something of the character 
of his humour but is inadequate, as labels generally are. 
There is a freshness, an individuality in liis work which 
makes it particularly attractive, while the varied humour 
that permeates every page is of the most airiding quality ; 
it reaches well nigh to the pitch of “ laughter holding both 
his sides ” when Ferdinand Fernandez is the love-bird 
on whom the reader’s attention is centred. Brought up 
as the son of an Eurasian couple on whom he had been 
foisted as makeweight in a sack of rice at the time of 
their marriage, he grows up a capable assistant to his 
supposed father, but a most conceited young man with 


Fine Story of Adventure.**— Gla Jsofal Heralds 

WHO GOES THERE! 

ROBERT W. aUmERS 

The adventures in love and war of a young American 
who serves in the Belgian Army during the present war. 
A story of pure adventure, episode and romance, with 
rapidity of plot and interest from beginning to end 

THE MYSTERY OF LUCIEN DELORME 

Guy de Teramond 

If you want to enjoy oiu> of thi‘ most thrilling .'iiul fa<.cinntiiie iiiybtcry 
plots ever written, you should read this stui> uf tlir Man with the 
Wonilcriiil Kyi‘b. 

THE WINNING OF LUCIA Amelia E. Barr 

How a youiiR cirl makes her clioire fur happiness iii life* is the 
story which Mrs. B.irr has wiittcii wiili her aceustoiiied skill. 

KENT KNOWLES Joaeph C. Lincoln 

A UPUMine love slnry rccountinK the .iihusiiik e\peiu-iices lif some 
Atnet leans 111 London and tin EiiKli''h cniiiitirs. 

C.O.D. Natalie S. Lincoln 

This 1*^ anotliLT iiixsteriniis (1eierti\e •■ton lo the author of "The 
Man Inside." Ihe discovers is as siartliin: as 11 is inn vpected. 

THE LITTLE MISSIONER Nina Wilcox Putnam 

Into the life of a yoiinK and lie.’iiitifiil enl sndil niv tomes a new 
influence wliirli develops into a chariiniiK lovi simy— full of lile, 
aniion, \mI .ind huiiioiii 

SELINA George Madden Martin 

This new story is .is jni;iiial and as deliKliifiil .is “Eiiiniv Lou." 

FELIX TELLS IT Lucy Pratt 

1‘Vli\ is an American lvi\ who thinks time is need fm a book on 
|iarents. .irid accordiiiRlv nivtis in* his frank and .iniiisin;! experieiicch 
of Ins f.imily and friends. 

RED POPPIES Margarete Munaterberg 

A Mvid piciiite of Tiohriiii.in liie .iiid lo\e, l■•llln|• the search of a 
\onin; artist f.ir an insmr.iiion li> whirh i>i paint his in .1 si 1 1 piece. 


THE GUNS OF EUROPE J. A. Altabelcr 

*1 he adventures of .1 youiiR Anieiic.in .'ind a I'lench aviator in tfao 
earl> days of the Aai 'and the battle ol tiu Marne, full ui tin tiling 
i‘M ipades and evciteineni (3/6) 

ACROSS EUROPE IN A MOTOR BOAT H. C. Rowland 

The adventures ol the ‘‘Heiver" iii .1 voyage of iie.iily seven 
thou > Hill miles iliroiiirh Kiiropi by the Seme the Marne, ilie Alsno, 
the Khinr, and the Ibinuln, to the Ubirk Sea, uliere the boii was 
wierked (Fully Illuatratud. 7/6 nut) 

D. APPLETON ar CO., 29 Bedford Street, LONDON. 
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fully housed in the beautiful 

9loW^\i^rntcke 

‘Elastic’ Bookcases 


Glolic Wernicke ‘I.I.tstic' Bofik> 
ruses are built nl I'nits, thus they 
.ire always cv’tipletc i‘uf unei 
fintshed. The sysiein Is so ilastic 
and uiiiforiii th.it you can have 
bookciiBCh in any odd corner, up- 
stairs and down, ui ai range iluin 
Aak far fre 


aloiif; the four walls, of a room, 
b.ich null intrrlorks with the 
oihris. veiii(..ill} or hori/ontall> a:, 
desn eii ^ on siniph add more units 
when von mid ilnni, and at any 
time vou ran reari.inge them 
wiihoui disiiiibing the books inside, 
of Booklet lAB. 


PaekingFrtt, OrdmotiiSCamaitPmdtoanyGoodMStaUMmOsBntiaHtUi. 


3i)c SloVc-Vcruickc Co.ShL 

Office and Library Furnishers. 

S2, Viotorie Street, London, S.W. 

44, Holbom Vinduct, E.C. 98. Biehopefntc. E.G. 
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pcrjH'tiisiJ luingchni; for news of London, of the bars and 
haniiaidb of which he has picked up a knowledge more 
peculiar tlian extensive. Always deliciously— and uncon- 
coiiscioiisly — droll it is when Ferdinand believes himself 
in love that he is drollest, especially when he is, with 
ludicrous exaggeration, seeking to impress an English 
governess with his devotion, and when he is wooing (with 
unexpected success 1 the scheming lady who runs an hotel. 
Again and again, poor shuttlecock of fate, he has occasion 
to apostrophise hiin.se] f as *' Omiserableblighter.” Though 
he is the greatest cause of diversion in a very diverting 
stoIy^ Ferdinand is only one of various love-birds who 
play their parts in the strange imbroglio in which a villainous 
magistrate, the wonderful Mrs. Koga, an English governess, 
and a young rubber-planter are all variously concerned. 
The author’s ricli sense of fun has not interfered with his 
real power in presenting the Orient in fiction ; if he gives 
us the Orient as seen through quizzing glasses, it is so 
seen without distortion, and his latest story may be 
commended to the notice of all in search of joyous 
entertainment. 


XLbe 3Sookman*6 Zable. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. By Ernest C. Pulbrook. 

68. net. (Batsford.) 

Something of the charm of this delightful Iniok is ex- 
pressed in its very chapter headings. What country 
scenes and sounds and fragrances live magically in such 
headings as Up Quiet Creeks " ; ** Running Waters '* ; 

Fords and Crossing Places ** ; “ Ancient Bridges *’ , 
*' The Footpath Way *' ; “ Wayside and Market Crosses ” , 

The Village Green ’* ; " Old World Towns '' ; Country' 
Inns Past and Present " The Awakening of Nature.” 
And when you come to read the book itself you find that 
it amply fulfils the glamorous promise of its Contents page. 
Mr. Ernest Pulbrook is a lover of nature and lias studied 
her ways and moods with the finest enthusiasm and imttcn 
of them in a happy, picturesque fashion that should 
many of his readers to go out anrl sec for themselves the 
places and things he so vividly describes. Under Mr. 
Pulbrook's spell, the village green, that has been nothing 
to you heretofore but a pleasant grass-pcatch, grows alive 
and populous with memories of vanished May-Days ; 
ancient names of field and meadow land, that had been 
meaningless to you, clothe themselves in meamng and arc 
rich in historical associations ; indeed, the whole country- 
side which for too many ol us has no hie nor beauty beyond 
what we can see in passing, flowers under his hand into 
stories, traditions, quaint records of the iiast, that are the 


soul of the present. We have read no book that more 
alluringly recaptures the spirit and cliaracter of our Eng- 
lish countryside, nor more skilfully blends the study of 
visible nature with the lore of the historian. The hundred 
and twenty-six illustrations from photographs are well 
selected and excellently reproduced. 

VINELEAVES. By Arthur Lewis, is.^iet. (Elkin Mathews.) 

This is a little book of *' simple observations on the 
laws of life ” which have the double merit of being terse 
and true. There is no better way of criticising than by 
quoting from it, so, having read it wdth the quiet enjoy- 
ment there is in reading such gracious philosophy, we turn 
back the pages and pick out an example here and there 
at random : 

** Truth shall in the end prevail, but love prevails from the 
beginning." 

** Gaiety is a method of defying sailness Jov is sadness slam." 

** Child-life cliarms because it has luit yet learnt how to tr\ 
to charm." 

“ Genius is instinct of the soul Talent is the soul grown 
wdse." 

" A hero i.s he who making his own hie of small ac c ouiit 
makes it of much." 

" A mannerism is a method of doing a thing i\hicli lias mastered 
the doer." 

" Simplicitv is that form of perfection which makes no one 
wonder ivhy it is so perfect ” 

" He who strives to be sincere i** like a man who .seeks the liat 
that is already on his head." 

It is a bouk of the homely wisdom that ino.s1 men might 
learn from experience, but that few have Mr. Lowi.s's 
art of crystallising in a handful ol aphorisms. 


flotes on flew Books. 


MR. JOHN L VNE. 

In something the same mood as that of Mr. Jerome's " Tlirei* 
Men " who went off in a boat, Mr. J. llenry Harris’s three men, 
" Guy," " The Bookworm," and " Myself," in Cornish Saints 
and Sinners ( 2 s. bd. net), went to Cornwall to ramble just where 
they would. The first edition of the history of this visit was 
published enough years ago to make a newr edition a new^ pleasure 
tor intending inutators. These " thiee men " decided on going 
first to Penzance ; and to those w'bo already know and lovi* 
the West the reminder of the first sight ol the sea from the 
windows of the railway-carriage is alone worth much. " Up 
went the blinds, and down went all the w'lndows, and every one 
who could gazed upon the blue sea shoaling into green, with 
wliitc-flakcd edging, on the frizzling sands." The book itsclt 
is a mingling of description of places and people, a recounting oL 
legend and anecdote, a retailing nl iinprc.ssions, of commendabJe 
variety, in a g.nv, even flippant, slile Mr. Harris pokes fun 
ut roiiiWiill's siiiits and kings .uid giants, but always with 
kindliness. He gives to the ancient legends the light, "modern 
toiicli ol irreverence, but never of scorn. 
And for Cornwall s smuggleis he betray*^ 
even something like admiration. Penzance, 
Falmouth, 'Iriiro, St. Austell, Morwcnslow, 
7'intagcl, Redruth ; w'ell-known and little- 
known Cornish vil!age.s and moors, mines 
and wells, harbours and farms — ^Mr. Hams 
is the friend of ail these, and the friend of 
those readers who would know these spots 
for themselves. The book is delightfully 
illustrated by Mr. L. Raven-llill. 

MR. EVKLKIGIl NASH. 

The Lone Wolf, by Louis Vance ((js.), is 
not an Indian story, as the title might lead 
one to suppose, but a " gentleman burglar '* 
talc. The Lone Wolf had extraordinary 
talents for house-breaking and jewel thiev- 
ing. Moreover, he was a scholar and a man 
ol parts. He is very up-to-date, and looks 
upon the Sherlock Holmes and Raffles 
tradition as hopelessly surann^. He pours 
the scorn of his well-tempered intellect on 
to this kind of thing — a well-known 
rhetorical trick which does not disguise 
for us that he, in fact, belongs to tiie 
Raffles order hiimlf. He is, we may say. 
an intenser Raffles. There is a feminine 
interest in the shape of a young woman 
whom he meets in the course of his sub- 
terranean life. An exciting aeroplane chase 
provides the final thrill in a Iwok where 
thrills abound. 
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HOMER S ODYSSEY— tramlauon 
Free to You 

The magnificent Guinea volume, partly shown on the previous page, can be secured by you 
to-day without charge under the special arrangement we have made and are here setting 
forth for the benefit of readers of the “ Bookman. ’ 

What is this Presentation Guinea Volume ? 

As a book, it is beautifully printed from a specially chosen font of type. The page is most 
artistically designed : the lines do not over-run : the margins are wide. The illustrations by 
Mr. Patten Wilson are full of the true Homeric atmosphere : they are delicately 
executed, and a fitting embellishment of the text. The blue-grey binding is richly gilt, with 
chaste designs on back and side, and gilt top. Altogether it is one of the most handsome 
volumes one could desire, the kind that the real book-lover gloats over and handles with 
pride and satisfaction. 

As a classic, Homer's Odyssey needs no description. 

As a translation, let others speak ; — 

Dr. Walter Leaf says : *' I know of no translation which so vividly recalls 
the original to me.** 

Dr. H. M. Butler writes: “ It leads one on never wearying.** 

The Bookman in a review of the book says: “We congratulate Mr. Cotterill 
on the successful accomplishment of a most difficult undertaking — his Odyssey is a 
great translation, and, what is more than that, is a great poem.'* 

Let these few suffice : many others speak in the same tone of praise. 

Why is this Guinea Volume Free ? 

Not you may be sure because it is unsaleable ; and not because we are overburdened with 
riches. The reason is simply this : We are issuing for the first time a new library series 
under the title “ Poetry and Life.” It is a series which will appeal strongly to every reader 
and student of English Literature, provided such reader or student knows of it. How to 
make the series known — how to introduce it to those who need it, who are waiting for it, 
whose library is incomplete without it — that is a problem difficult of solution in these days of 
turmoil ; but we believe we have solved it by this generous offer of a most appropriate 
volume as a fiee gift to the first 150 subscribers for the new series. 

* * This is Your Opportunity : take it now 

The full description of the new “Poetry and Life” Libraiy is given on the next page. 

' After reading it you will realise to some extent at least what a bargain lies open for your 
aeceptance. 

' y — ■■■■ 
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HoiUCr— Me appropriate companion of out own great Poets. 
Homer S Odyssey — the introducer of our new Library Series— 

Poetry and Life 

The ** Poetry and Life** Series consists of twelve volumes, written by eminent scholars, 
including ProF. W. H. HUDSON, the General Elditor. 

The Aim of the Series is to interpret the work of our great poets by their lives, and their 
lives by their works, and so to lead to a bettei understanding of both. 

The Method adopted is to place the poet in his own surroundings, to consider the outstanding 
facts of his life in relation to the times in which he lived, to link up his poetry with his life 
and times, and to show the importance of poetry as an expression of the times, and as a 
vital factor in the development of Literature. 

The Poets included in the Series are : Milton, Keats, Spenser, Shelley, Pope, Gray, Coleridge, 
Scott, Arnold, Tennyson, Lowell, Longfellow, Boms, Byron, The Brownings, Poe, Whitman, 
Marlowe, Rossetti, Cowper, Wordsworth, Chaucer, The Elizabethan Lyrists. 

What do the Critics say ? 

Sir Sidney Lee, writing of the Series, says : *' 1 have long been convinced that 
to combine study of poetry with study of the poet's life is the best way of interesting 
students and of exciting in them an .intelligent appreciation of literary achievement. 
The books seem admirably calculated to meet the end they have in view, and they 
appear to me to fill a gap which there has been no previous attempt to fill." 

PrOFFSSOR DowDEN says ; ‘ ‘ An admirably conceived design is supported by 
admirable execution." 

Newspapers and other Critics speak in most laudable terms — but — 

What do You say ? 

You are not asked to purchase this Series without having had the privilege of examining it 
and the Presentation Volume for yourself. Our Offer to you as a reader of the Bookman '* 
includes Free Examination for Five Days, a privilege that costs you nothing, that involves 
you in no responsibility. See the Special Form which should be returned without delay. 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., Ltd., 7, 8 & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C 


Special Free-Gift Five Days^ Examination Form 
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-Missrs. (’hn])iiian cs: Hall an- ])ubli^liing early in 
the aiitumii ** TIk* Criining of the Groat War/’ by 
J. L (i.irviii. Tlii^ book foiiridud on articles 
shrewdly foretelling the present war and contributed 
by ^Ir. Garvin to the FortniiihUy during the last 
ten yeartj. Tli»' same linn has almost ready for 
publication “ TIk Literary ManV Xew Te.stament/’ 
by \V. L. Gourine\ , a companion work to his admir- 
:d)lc “ Idterary Man’s Bible.” 

” .Some Itlderly Pcojile and Their Friends,” a new 
book by Miss S. Md^'naughten, will be published next 
month by Messrs. Smith, Flder. 

The lirst volume of Treitschke’s “’History of 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century *’ will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Jarrold in conjunction with 
IMessrs. Allen & Unwin. Messrs. Eden and Cedar 
Paul have doiK' the translation. The work will be 
completed in six volumes, the remaining live being 
issued at inter\*als of three months. Each volume 
M’ill contain an introduction by \^’illiam Harbutt 
Dawson. 


A sensational story of adventure, ” 'J'hree Gentle- 
men from New Caledonia,” which won a /joo first 
novel pri/.e, will be published shorUy by Messrs. 
Stanley I’aul iS: (\». 

The third voliimt* of Mrs. C lare Jerrold ’s uncon- 
ventional biography of the late Oiieen w’ill be 
published in the autumn by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, 
under the title of “ 'Hie Widowhood of Queen 
Victoria.” 

Mr. John 11. Ingram has w’rilten a volume, on 
“ Chattel ton and His Poetry ” for Me^^srs. llarrap’s 
successful “ Poetry and Life ” serie>, to w’hich he 
lias already contributi‘d a study of “ C hristopher 
Marlowe.” 

Messrs. Dent are. publishing immediately “ The 
Political Economy of War,” by F. Hir^t, the 
w’cll-known editor of The Economist. The same firm 
announce “ An Introduction to the Study of African 
Languages,” by Professor Meinhof, translated into 
English by Miss A. Werner, Lerturer in Swahili at 
King’s College, London. 


A new novel by ^Irs. Maud Cyurjon Braby, 
“ The Honey of Romance,” will be ])ublishecl early 
in the autumn by Mi . WenuT I-aurie. 

“In Mr. Knox’s Country,” a new' humorous 
volume by ii).(E. Somer\'ille and Martin Ross will be 
published this month by Messrs. Longman. 
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p/irtto bi' John Trevwr. Mp. John Masefield. 

whoM new tragedy, ** The Faithful,*' Mr. Hdnemann is publishing. 


" The Fortunes of Virginia Bright/' a new novel 
by Mr. Albert Kinross, is to be published early in 
the autumn by Messi*s. Hodder & Stoughton. The 
same firm have in hand a new and exciting novel 
by Mr. William Le Queux called “ The Green Ray." 
It tells of the discovery of a marvellous new light 
hitherto unknown to science, and the odd thing is 
that no sooner had the author finished his novel 
than the papers announced that Mr. Marconi had 
actually discovered a ray, such as he had imagined, 
by means of w'hich one may see through a brick 
wall. 


We hear with regret of the death, at the age of 
seventy, of Mr. H. L. Braeksted, Norwegian Vice- 
Consul in the City of Londc»n. In years gone by 
Mr. Braeksted was a famdiar figure in the publish- 
ing profession, and his keen literary judgment led 
to the introduction to English readers of several 
Norwegian authors, notably of P. Chr. Asbjornsen, 
whose " Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales,” he trans- 
lated. Mr. Edmund Gosse wrote an introduction 
to the book. Mr. BA-^aeksted was connected with 
Black and White, when it first made its appearance 
in Fleet' Street, and was a well-known contributor 
to many ot^er^journals. 


Messrs. Methuen have issued in a limited edition 
Mr. Herbert Trench's " Ode from Italy in Time of 
War : Night on Mottarone." It was written in 
April last, and foretold the entry of Italy into the 
European War. 


Mr. J. E. Patterson, whose story, " His Father’s 
Wife," has just been published by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin, has completed a new novel, “ Hillary 
Marrtyn," which Messrs. Jaixold will issujs at the 
end of September. 

" Mary’s Meadow Papers," by Mrs. Armel 
O’Connor (Violet Bullock- Webster), author of that 
delightfully intimate book " The Idea of Mary's 
Meadow," will be published in August by Messrs. 
Alston Rivers. 

" Beltane the Smith ” is the characteristic title 
Mr. Jeffrey Farnol has given to a new romance 
wliich Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., have in hand 
for the autumn. 

" Dreams,” a collection of short stories by George 
A. B. Dewar, is announced for early publication by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

" Vanishing Roads and Other Essays " is a new 
volume by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, which Messrs. 
Putnam are publishing shortly. 

Miss Winifred Holt, whose biography of Henry 
Fawcett, " A Beacon for the Blind " (Constable), 
we review on another page, is the daughter of the 
distinguished New York publisher, Mr. Henry Holt. 
She abandoned a promising career as a sculjitor to 



Mrs. D. AmawfT Ta1bot» 

whole new book, ■■ Woman'e Myeteriee of a Mmitive People," 
li publiihed by Meem. CafJl. 
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devote herself to the cause of the blind. Her 
pamphlet on Fawcett, written for children, has 
gone through several editions, and from this she 
was drawn to study his life in the places where he 
had lived, and in conversations with many who 
had known him, and so came, at length, to write 
the full record of his wonderful and heroic career. 
Seven years ago Miss Holt started, in conjunction 
with her sister, and in their own home, “ The New 
York Association for the Blind.” She started it 
with a borrowed capital of four hundred dollars, 
and when she came to England last June, as the 






Mias Winifred Holt, 


whose story of the life of Henry Fawcett, A Deacon for the Dhnd " 
(Constable), is revieivud ui this Number. 


American representative at the International Con- 
ference of Workers for the Blind, her Institution 
possessed, free from debt, a model ” Lighthouse,” or 
headquarters, a model workshop, a vacation home, 
and had almost completed the establishment of an 
endowment fund of three hundred thousand dollars. 


/V/ofo hy May A/ooif, S^tituy. 


Mr. Arthur H - Adama. 


coming in touch with London managers, Mr. Adams 
included it in a book of ” Three Plays for the 
Australian Stage,” and this, he says, was brought to 
Mr. Bourchier’s notice over here by his agents, 
Messrs. Curtis Brown, with very satisfactory results. 



Mr. Arthur II. Adams, the Australian novelist and 
poet, whose delightfully fantastic story, ” Grocer 
Greatheart ” (Lane) was recently reviewed in Tin* 
Bookman, has written a comedy of Australian life : 

Mrs. Pretty and the Premier,” which Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier has accepted for production in London. 
The play was successfully produced by the Mel- 
bourne Repertory Theatre, and the Sydney Reper- 
tory Theatre, and to get over the difficultv of 



Novelists of the new era. 


Mr. W. L. George. Mr. Iror Brown, 

Mlea Iwy Low, Mloa Viola Meynell, 

SpccuUy taken for The Bookman. 
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Mis.*. Xctta Syrett lias written a new novel that 
Mr. rislicr rnwin is to publish. At present it is 
railed “ The !Makin^^ of a ^lodern Woman,” but 
Miss Syrett is not satisfu^d with the title, and thinks 
of r(‘-rhristenin^^^ it. 


Mr. W. J. A\’illiams, who has been for tw’cnty-seven 
years associated with Messrs. Smith, Elder, latterly 
as Manager of their Publicity Department, has been 
appointed Manager to Messrs. Williams & Xorgatc, 
in succession to Mr. W. Stanley Mun-ell, who has 
resigned in order to take up an appointment as 
Manager and Secretary of the University of London 
Press. 


Mr. W. Horace Rose, whose " Golden Glory ” 
^’on the prize in the South African section of Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton’s Thousand Pound Prize 
Novel Competition, sends a most interesting note 
on the way in which his stor3' was written. As 
editor of the Xaial Wiiucss, and a busy journalist, 
Mr. Rose had little leisure to devote to the writing 
of fiction, even with a tempting prize to spur him 
to unusual effort. The plot came to him easily 
enough, but he was hard put to it for a title, and 
when he had written the first two chapters in three 
hours, tliis difficulty stood like a lion in his path 
and he found it impossible to make further progress 
till it was removed. He spent a daj^ in desperate 
wanderings and thinkings, and an evening at a 



Mrs. Mary Roberts Rlaeheart« 

H/tto&b novel, “ The Street of Seven Stan ” (Caavll) 

is now In iti lecond edition. 


vaudeville 
performance 
in which he 
could take 
no interest, 
then, in thi* 
middle of a 
gramophone 
turn, the 
title suddenly 
occurred to 
him, and his 
difficulties 
melted awa\\ 

The r c a f ter. 
with inter- 
vals when 
ins p i r a t ion 
deserted him 
and he felt 
that the tale would never be done, working at it 
mainl}^ between r) and 5 the next morning, he 
UTote the whole story of a hundred and twentj'' 
thousand words inside six weeks, and consider'- that 
his success rewarded him handsomely for liii. labours. 

The new War books published during lust month, 
and not referred to elsewlKTe in this Number 
include : 

“ Armageddon.” A Modern lipir Drama. Pi\^ 
Stephen Phillips. 2s. Gd. net. (Jolm Lane.) 

“ Book.s on the (in^at War,” an annolat(‘d biblio- 
graplu". By F. W. T. Lange and \V. T. BeiT\'. 
2s. 6d. net. (Graft cm tS: ('<».) 

“ Roumania and the Cireat War.” B\' R. 
Seton-W'atson. 2s. net. (Constable.) 

“ Flower of Youth : Poems in \\'ar Time.” By 
Katharine Tynan. 3s. 6d. net. (Sidgtvick & 
Jackson.) 

" The Dardanelles.” By the author of " The 
Real Kaiser.” 2s. net. (Melrose.) 

" Sonnets of tlu* Empire.” By Archibald T. 

Strong. 3s. net. (Macmillan.) 

” Scotland for Ever ! ” Stories of the Scottish 
Regiments. \\’ith an introduction by the Earl of 
Rosebery. 3s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” The Story of Alsace-Lorraine.” By Leslie F. 

Church. IS. net. (Kelly.) 

" Comrades in Arms.” By Mrs. F. S. Boas. 6d. 
net. (Wells, Gardner.) 

” Secrets of the German War Office.” By Dr. A. 
K. Graves, is. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

” Sergeant Michael Cassidy, R.E.” By ” Sapper.” 
IS. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 



The Hon. Cyril Russell, 

whov surri's&riil novel, *' Stilts,'' witlrn iiiiilcr 
tho prn name ot Afl.'iin Sriiiin., piiLiIi*.liril bv 
Messr-s. Duekworth. llr i- thi- miu oi tiv Lite 
lyinl kiKvll'il Killowi'ii. 
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SIR JAMES H. 

“ TOEHOLD ! my lieart dances in tlic delight of a 

JD liundred arts." The words of Kabir, tlic weaver- 
poet of Benares in the lifteenth century, seem to be 
echoed as it were in the life of the man who is essayist, 
novelist, journalist, ^lember of Parliament, and an 
authority on the gentle art of collecting — ^who is, indeed, 
master of many arts and living refutal of thc' stii]>id 
fallacy of the one-idea’d who find comfort for the n.Tr- 
rowncss of their own range in the aiming of proverbs 
at the more versatile. Sir 
James Yoxall does so many 
thingjs well that he would lx* 
a difficult man to classify : 
no jack of all trades and 
master of none, he. Ratlier 
may he be regarded as a 
Crichton among thc many. 

In his novels he is seen to 
be a master of tlie delightiul 
art of romance, and there is 
pleasure in kno^\ing that 
so many readers are oT this 
ojiinion that some of his 
stories have gone into " 
their thousands n'ckoned in 
lens; read his books on 
collecting, and you feel that 
for your soul’s .sake and your 
body’s satislaclion - even to 
ycnir purser ’s undoing — you 
must start collecting some- 
thing ; read his gossiping 
essays, his discursive wiuidcr- 
talk, and \'ou feel something 
of the joy that comes on lir.'^t 
looking into the ** Round- 
about Papers ” of Tliackeray, 

" the good and gentle.” 

Thc preparation of school-books and thc writing of 
boys’ stories might not seem the most promising com- 
mencement to a hterary career that was to put forth 
the sunny wisdom of the ” Wander Years ” and ” The 
Villa for Coelebs,” j'et in such are to be found Sir James 
Yuxall’s beginnings as a bookman. That thc production 
of biblia-a-biblia does not necessarily atrophy the 
capacity for bringing forth literature is in his case made 
plain. By the way, a story is told of the author’s son 
having read “ Xut-Brown Roger and I ” seventeen 
times ! which shows that the prophet may be not with- 
out honour even in his own family, and further suggests 
that it is not altogether just to classify boys’ stories 
with Lamb’s books that are no books ; Elia’s catholicity, 
it may be believed, would not have placed them thus 
among the unreadables that masquerade in the form 
of books. “ Nut-Brown Roger and I ” w^as published 
in 1891, but it was not until eleven years later that the 
author of that tale put forth his first novel, though in 
the baker’s dozen of years since he has published five 
further novels besides his essay volumes and the books 


YOXALL, M.P. 

dealing with his amiable hobby of collecting. Despite 
liis Cfintinuoiis work as journalist and educationist and 
his “ I^arhamentary labours ” he lias averaged a fresh 
book for each fresh year — and books it must be noted 
that are unmarked b\' any of the stigmata of haste or 
over-production. 

The first of the novels was an engagingly fresh and 
interesting tale of the Derbyshire moors, ” The Rom- 
many Stone,” in which the author sJiowed himself 

one who had come under the 
queer sjiell of the gipsy 
that has jnit its comether 
over several of our men of 
letters. Some of us find 
far more fascination in fticw 
gijisy as reflected in tht‘ jiages • 
of Borrow. ^\■atts-Dunton or 
Sir James Yoxall than 
in the jx-ojile themselves ; 
tlie glamour of the Romany 
is largely a literar3' glamour, 
and in the first of his novels, 
and an earlv successor to it. 
Sir Janic> 'N'oxall has proved 
himself finelv capable of im- 
parting it. But before the 
glamour of “ The Rommany 
Stone ” had been recognised, 
one lover of old books on 
taking the new volume in 
hand was struck b^’ the lavish 
wfiy in which tlie author had 
prefaced his short chapters 
with texts or mottoes. No 
single scrap from an ” Old 
Pla\' ” in the manner of 
Scott satisfied him. Not a 
chapter with fewer than six 
allusive quotations to introduce it, and some with half as 
man\' again I (It would, b\’ the wa\’, be a nice test of a 
reader’s knowledge of literature to a.sk him to affix the 
authors* names to all these scrajis and that though the 
titles of the works cited are given. Sir J ames is as quote- 
ful as was old Burton.) Short as are the chapters of this 
story, ol the many texts pertaining to them it can be 
said that each has its ])ertinence. This might seem a 
mere literary trick, but fortunately it was employed 
in connection with a capital stor\', rich in character, 
colour and incident, and presented in a refreshingly 
individual and engaging style. In his next story the 
author took a romantic theme, one lending itself to such 
varied action and such striking episodes as might easily 
have slip}ied into the uncon vincingness*of melodrama. 
That result, however, was skilfully avoided, though 
there is a mystery of family origin, a mystery of a 
woman who seeking a man of her kin marries him out 
of hand, and leaves him forthwith only to reappear to 
his astonished gaze as singer in a French cabaret. Easily 
might such a stofy have passed into the unreality of 



rhvto hy E. o. Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 
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sensatKnialism but, instead, in “ Alain Tanger’s Wife ” 
IS lo be Joiind the lasting reality of romance, the romance 
tJial not only compels the curiosity to wonder 
frver ilie wliy and to seek eagerly the how, but 
alst» cliarms during every stage of the progress from 
the indication of the mystery to its fittingly romantic 
elucidation. 

With his next book the novelist returned to the 
Komany and built a sweet but sad romance around a 
snatch of gipsy song that had re-echoed through " The 
Rommany Stone.” In a sense the earlier story may 
be regarded paradoxically as the sequel of the one 
that followed two or three years later. In " Smahlou ” 
is told the story of a child who had been stolen by 
gipsies, and it is told in a new and unconventional 
way and with an abundance of humour as well as of 
that tenderness proper to the theme of an unfulfilled 
romance — for in this story with its tragic, shadowed 
close, the reader is led up to no accustomed " happy 
Ending.” There is something of a haunting quality 
about the whole presentation of the tragic ” Smalilou,” 
taken from the hands of her abductors to pass a few 
years of happy cliildhood, only to be tricked again into 
the life from which she had been rescued. The befrienders 
of the child, the simple clergyman and his neighbour, the 
personification of kindly irascibility, Captain Qualm, arc 
so well drawn, so cleverly presented, that lliey might 
have been delineated by some novehst of their own 
period, some sentimental Smollet. The author seems to 
have made himself for the time being belong to the 
period with which he was dealing, to have imagined 
himself into the very embodiment of the Worcestersliirc 
squire who is made to tell the story for the benefit of his 
heir. And herein is to be found no small part of the 
secret of Sir James Yoxajl's success as novelist, for in 
several of his stories he has made one of his characters 
the narrator, and in each case has done so with that most 
convincing artistry of the story-teller which makes the 
reader forget the author for a reading-while and accept 
the imagined narrator as the actual one. 

After telling the pathetic story of Smalilou the author 
turned again from his gipsy-interest to the wTiting of 
another novel set among such Continental scenes as 
have been his unfailing attractions in holiday times, 
and in “ Beyond the Wall ” rendered a romance full of 
such incident as should satisfy the most avid for ex- 
citing action. And again the incidents are presented 
with such an easy mastery of a rich literary st3de that 
the lover of form is no less delighted than the lover of 
action. The same may be said again of this book’s 
successor, ” Chateau Royal,” in which a modern ro- 
mance in a French setting is delightfully rendered. It 
is, indeed, in his dual capacity* as deviser of a good story 
and as possessor of an individual literar}* style that 


Sir James Yoxall has won the suffrages of those who 
enjoy a story for the story’s sake, and those to whom 
the form alone is eloquent ; in his work style and matter 
are happily combined. It is a style at once vigorous 
and nervous, lightly allusive, the product of a rare 
command of vocabulary, yet never stiffening into the 
moulds of those who place preciosity before all things. 
This style is, perhaps, most fully, because most personally 
(for the style is the man) revealed in the essay books, 
in the discursions of ” The Wander Years ” and the 
philosophisings of ” The Villa for Coelebs,” wherein the 
author shows himself a fascinating causeur, one whose 
wide knowledge and ready wit enable him to treat of 
any theme in a wa^^ that shall both interest and enter- 
tain. There is in his work a lightness of touch that 
marks him as belonging to the race of friendly bookmen 
whom our fathers knew as familiar essayists, those 
who by the literary’ presentation of their essential selves 
can charm us by the grace of their style and entertain — 
in the highest sense of a sometimes abused word — ^by 
the humour with which they arc able to inform their 
speculations. After reading the two books named we 
may feel inclined to regard their author as primarily a 
rambling essayist, but when wo recall the grip of his 
romances, whether of gipsydom at home or of glamorous 
places abroad, we have to realise that he is no less 
successful as a novelist. The fact is that he is a man 
with a zest for life which he is able to impart to his 
work. There is a mellow wisdom in the treatment of 
many of the speculations touched upon with seeming 
lightness, but frequently most searchingly in the latei 
of these two books, which cannot fail to impress even 
those who may not alwaj’s be in sympathy' with the 
point of view of the ” elderly bookman.” Never surely 
has agnosticism been more urbanely put than in some 
of the passages in which the bookman deals with the 
high matters that may be raised even by a considera- 
tion of tJie PecksniJfian villa that has ” emanated ” 
as a home to which Coelebs may bring his Marian. 
Coelebs, Marian, the Assistant Curate, Lanyon, the 
Vicar, — all these people and others are but type figures, 
as though the author had found it easier to deal with 
the general by giving it the familiarity of the par- 
ticular. 

Not since the author of ” Vanity Fair ” was finding 
but an uneasy kind of an e^se in the editorial chair of 
the Cornhill Magazine, and writing those ” Round- 
about Papers ” in w'hich some of us find the essential 
Thackeray, has there been so companionable a work 
of a similar kind as '* The Wander Years,” has there 
been quite the same plenitude of whimsical wisdom 
within the compass of a single book as is to be found 
in ” The Villa for Coelebs.” 


Walter Jerrold. 
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I WISH to say at oner, not to draw vain (li^tillctiolls. 

but by way of a sub-title to this article, that it is 
as much about a journalist as about a novelist. There 
are expert hands in the ]>res(Mit f^eiUTation of Greater 
Fleet Street who declare that ^Ir. Xeil Miinro is the 
cleverest journalist they liave known in the flesh. Some 
of them exalt his journalism high above his hciioii, but 
they arc those who have not read the no\'els. 1 am 
sure that they are quite' wTong. but then 1 eaniiot con- 
veniently take in the (ilas^ou’ Krcniji^ iXru's. It may 
be conceded that ^Ir. Munro is a distinguished jiracti- 
tioner in both arts, but the farther intention of tliis 
paper is to observe liovv his jirartice in each is com- 
plementary to his reputation and influence as a man 
of letters. In the novels the supple hand of the 
journalist can be detected intervening often with ad- 
vantage ; and many of us prescTvc in our cuttings-book*- 
fnii- literature Ironi what ought to be his e])hcmeral 
columns. imicli may im* said <il other writers besides 
^Ir. Munro. But it is in quite a s])ecird sense true of 
him, regarcletl as the leading re]iresentative of letters in 
Scotland— and that also is in the ])resent bill -that you 
c.iiinot tell where author and where journalist (stupid 
luit underMood distinction) begins and ends. 

It is as diflunlt to say wh**u* e.ich begins and ends in 
tile circunislaiKHs of Jiis caieer. His memoirs, which 
I trust are as yet far oif being indited, will h.i\e down 
to this ])re.senl date only liapjn' events to record. 
(Having said whicli, 1 touch 
wood, on ^L. Munro’s behalf.) 

For the present purpose only 
a few' biographical lads need 
be recalled. Of the utmost 
significance' is his having bi'en 
born and brought u]) in his 
own Inneraora. Without 
knowing Inveraray outside of 
the novels, one can be certain 
that, wlien lii; was a boy 
ranging its closes and quay 
in the 'Seventies, its weavers 
and mechanics, “ people of 
mere useful purpose," asserti'd 
themrelvcs even more than 
in (Lilian’s day against the 
hinterland of high and numer- 
ous hills which he, like Gilian, 
inhabited with folk “of a 
more manly interest." High- 
land and Lowland merge in 
Inneraora, and they merge, 
with some jabble of meeting 
streams, in Mr. Munro. 

Gilian, the typical Gael, 
has been mentioned, and it 
is in the stor>' of which he 


is the hero that the reader must seek the early 
s’prings whenci* the luivt'list drew his insjnration. Mr. 
Munro had ancestors of the Clan .\itair, T am told, 
who livt'd in Ladyfield. lie read voraciously, one 
is sun', Ironi Miss Maclean’s, though whetlu'r in 1875 
as in iS>5 ((iilian’s date) .she was .still one of three 
undislinguishable sist(*rs I have my doubts, know- 
ing Mr. Munro’s blithe invention. There was a 
Maain Hoiisi', as it haiiiieus, though if there had not 
been Mr. Abuirf* would still have introduced it for the 
pleasuit' of its sound. Those who are acquainted witjj 
Inneraoiti. as I am not. and the Aora, “ the splendid 
river," and tlu' glen behind it, can tell whether only 
ln'cau^i* of that sense lor the colour of words, or because 
thc'v are indeed there in fact. w(‘ read of Baracaldinc and 
the bushes ol Tom-an-I)earc , tiiid the long, broad levels 
oi Kincri'ggan Only the other day a show ol water- 
('olours at a Bond Street de.dei’s displayed for me the 
Ihiwers in the Duke's garden, tin* .sjiaces of which, for 
Mr. Munn». however, are Idled with the blooms of 
sentiment that enric'hed (iilian’'^ emotional adventures. 
The imvelist, like Mr. Spencer, shares them with us, his 
customiT.->, " lor the sake ol bygone dusks." He remits 
himself, like' the Geiu'ral, to the days belore his teens, 
to recall not merely tlu'ii material associations, but also 
tlie finer vibrations of the sj)irit struck in them. Some 
lie probably *»wes to a Mr. Brooks, for well into his day, 
one kncAVs, then* lingered in Scotland kindly aspiring 
sc'hoolmasters wlio n'H)dcllcd 
their conversation on Dr. 
Johnson'^. The P.iymtister, 
and Geneial Dugalil, and their 
hrother. I oJm. wln» led the 
Koyal Scots at Salamanca and 
Waterloo, aie perhaps skilful 
compounds ol tradition, 
rcvcHtiuis called u]i from 
Inneraora Clinrchyard, but 
Miss Mar)’, one could ‘•.wear, is 
of more intimate if yet vaguer 
origin. “ That dear, fond 
heart, a daily hypocrite, a 
foolish bounteous mother-soul, 
without chick or child of her 
own," the rarest ol -Mr. Munro's 
women, to wliom Nan Turner 
and even her sweeter sister 
heroines must “ boo," was 
surely drawrw frym one indi- 
vidual model. whatc'\'er her clan 
and designation, unnamable 
edmost by her portraitist, and 
however wrapped about with 
his maturer sympathy. 

It w'(juld be pleasant to 
remain in Inneraora, but 



Hwto by & Souf, Claisot^'m Noil MunrO. 
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Mr. Munro did not do so, though he is constantly return- 
ing tu it, and in his absences resides in the memory of 
Carmis. There was a brief period, after Mr. Brooks*, in a 
lawyer’s office in the burgh town, and then its supreme 
jdunialist was launched on the West of Scotland. 
Following some months’, or perhaps only weeks* engage- 
ment at Greenock, which came to an end with the sheet 
he wrote for, he made his real start with the Scottish 
News (the daily, then edited by Mr. Freddy” Wicks) ; 
and a year in Falkirk later has been, I believe, the only 
break since then in his association with that paper, in 
its morning or evening issues. In the early ’Nineties, 
meantime, he began contributing to the magazines (The 
Speaker, The National Observer, and Blackwood's) the 
short stories which were afterwards published in the 
volume "The Lost Pibroch” (1896). It was followed 
by "John Splended” (1898), " Gilian the Dreamer” 
(1899), and the other novels.* Ostensibly after the 
{publication of " The Lost Pibroch ” Mr. Munro ceased 

* journalist and began author. The only change, in fact, 
was that the tic to office work was loosened, and his 
" stuff,” instead of appearing in the paper an5^here 
was directed regularly into special columns. Frequently 
it overflowed them. During all the years he has been 
engaged on fiction, his hand has been copious, ubiquitous, 
and easily distinguishable in the Glasgow Evening News ; 
and what more natural than that just now, which is no 
time for mere novelles, he is at work waist-deep in the 
conduct of that newspaper ? 

In normal times the best-known of these columns 
referred to are the Thursdaj^’s " Views and Reviews ” 
about books, and Monday’s " Looker-On,” which is 
about anything and everything except them. The flrst 
is familiar to all aspiring authors and advertising pub- 
lishers, which proves its practical efliciency. It supplies 
its readers from week to week with less interested prattle 
and a more consistent criticism and evaluation of current 
literature according to a personal standard of artistry 
than any of the other current causeries on Paterno.ster 
Row wares and affairs. The scope of the " Looker-On ” 
is at once wider and more local ; it is largely a vehicle for 
comment and blague about evciy' interest and mood and 
diversion of that " thrang,” complicated, self-conscious 

* entity, the West of Scotland. It was under this rubric, 
(signing them, however, "Hugh Foulis”), that Mr. 
Munro brought the adventun-s of the humble Glas- 
wegians, Mr. MaePherson, Para Handv, and more lately 
Jamie Swan, some of them published in " Ercliie” and 
" The Vital Spark.” These diverting brochures, which 
must be taken with the reservation imposed by the 
author’s adoption of a noni-dc-plumc , belong to that 
class of journalistic literature the world over of wliich 
" Mr. Dooley ” and " ^^’e? Maegreegor ” are other recent 
examples. They require, for their origin cmd acceptance 
only a fluid and entej'pri£>ing Society. Glasgow has long 
furnished such, and the first to exploit it, at any rate 
successfull}^ jn t/iat line (in line, literally), was Mr. A. S. 
^oyd, whose Twym drawings in Quiz anticipated 
(how many years ago ?) the vogue since enjoyed by 
Hugh Foulis and Mr. J. J. Bell. The " Ercliie” series 

• "Doom Castle" (1901); "Shoes of Fortune” (1901); 
“Children of Tempest" (1903); "Fancy Farm” (X910) ; 
" The Npw Road (1914). In 1907 appeared " Daft Days," 
a book of a separate and delightful genre : and Mr. Munro has 
aljrn published volumes on " The Clyde " and of “ Ayrshire 
IdyUs." 


have to be noted as proofs of their author’s versatility, 
and his love of fun and a frolic : he flings himself with 
gusto into the presentation of what may be called 
Broomidaw humours, and their witty expression in 
equivalent suburban dialect. 

But the popular Hugh Foulis series — and one may 
add, the play " MaePherson ” — ^are significant of the 
broad basis of Mr. Munro’s influence ; and this brings 
us to a matter even more salient than his choice of 
Inneraora for a birthplace, his selection of Glasgow for 
his w’orkshop. To revive in this brief space the rivalry 
between the capital cities of the East and West of Scot- 
land would merely be to be provocative and run away. 
Yet since Stevenson amusingly published its existence 
abroad in his " Edinburgh” there have been develop- 
ments that must be touched on. In that quarter of a 
century Glasgow has increasing^ absorbed and reflected 
the energies of Scotland. Its enormous material re- 
sources and the national problems involved in them have 
been glimpsed in the present crisis. The Clyde is more 
than ever an Imperial river. And in the same period 
the great city on it has developed all the problems in 
self-government of a dense industrial community, and 
offered solutions of them, or at any rate some of them, 
for the inspection of the whole world. Other evidences 
of Glasgow*’ s activities are indicated by recalling that 
the one vital (though brief) art movement in these years 
is known by its name. It is quite to the point in respect 
of art and letters, to remind the reader that it produced 
Mr. Muirhead Bone and Mr. G. D. Brown. One can 
easily make the picture so grandiose that Glasgow would 
not recognise itself. Flqually with its more imposing, 
it is necessary for my present purpose to stress its still 
homely and local and often vulgar characteristics, for 
by the contrast and contest of the two become possible 
the humorous conditions with which Mr. Munro makes 
such admirable play. The M’est of Scotland, wdiich 
is the country* surrounding and including Glasgow, is 
the desk on which as a journalist Mr. Munro has been 
writing for over five-and-twenty years, and of course it 
has greatly helixcd his hand to have had his " copy ” 
absorbed before it w'as drv by a newspaper that so 
competently reflects these vast and varied interests. 
It fortunately did not demand his entrance within the 
soul- and judgment-destroying zone of party-i>olitics. 
In serving it he w'as given air opportunity of acquiring 
a knowledge of all the vital conditions of the com- 
^munity, industrial, social, religious, artistic, its condi- 
tions of all sorts, all of which he can display when 
required, and if he desired wdth such minutiae of observa- 
tion as arc revealed in the portraits of Erchie and other 
diverts. His hand, I have said, has been easily distin- 
guishable. It could not be hid. Recognition ot it, I 
am told, dates buck among the craft so far as vivid 
character sketches in reporting the trial of Monson. 
No doubt by this time its identity with Mr. Munro would 
have been general in an}* case among the whole com- 
munity on w'hich it works. But it is characteristic of 
Glasgow and of Scotland that this recognition of the 
journalist came earlier and with greater weight and zest 
because of his also having made his mark as a novelist 
of distinction,* whose books rank with the best that 
his day has produced. 

* In 1908 the University of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree. Honoris Causa, of LL.D. 
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As a novelist Mr. Munro began with “The Lost 
Pibroch : A Series of Celtic Tales and Sketches,” and this 
was foUowed by " John Splendid : A Highland Romance,” 
and ” Gilian the Dreamer : A Novel.” The sub-titles 
of these first three books indicate the scope of all their 
author’s fiction. When analysed its elements are dis- 
covered to be the legends of Celtic life, the social condi- 
tions of the historical Highlands, and the normal material 
of the novel in illumination of Gaelic character. In ” The 
Lost Pibroch,” in an original manner — ^in the manner of 
genius — but yet the most natural and common-sensical 
(because without parti pris in favour of '* the Celtic 
influence.” and the like), his 
imagination ranged over Celtic 
tradition without ever escap- 
ing from the heather and the 
hill into the clouds. Its 
knowledge of the legendary 
. Highlands, ” copious, original, 
and at first-hand,” as Mr. 

Lang said, was an acquisition 
of an imaginative childhood. 

In " John Splendid,” again, 
he identified himself with the 
Gael in history, and cocked 
his beaver to the world with 
an assumption of the bravery 
with which tlie traditions of 
literature and history have 
decked him. On the broad 
ground of Montrose’s wars, 
he embroidered a faction 
incident, intensely localising 
history and individualising 
the hero and his associates. 

There was the farther differ- 
ence between him and Sir 
Walter, and a difference 
between him and Stevenson, 
that he looked at the drama 
through a Highland window, 
with a native eye for Highland character, h'or both 
these Lowland romancers ” Gilian ” was an impossible 
achievement. Circumstantially a story of the second 
quarter of last century, it was equally one of the * Eighties 
of the same. It has been indicated already that its 
scenery is that of the author’s boyhood, and no one can 
doubt that so is its sentiment. “ Gilian ” is auto- 
biographic to that extent, and farther in being critical 
of traits that run in the blood of the author’s own race. 
The historical romances (though the historical in them 
is disai'owed) are picaresque. A certain weakness of 
construction in the best of them is in some others over- 
improved by slightly obtrusive mechanism. The story 
does not always absorb, its circumstance, and not the 
story itself, having the chief attraction for the author. 
Sometimes the heroine— possibly because less a ” manly 
interest ”— is not so individual as the hero. ” Gilian ” 
on the other hand is closer-knit and more consistent, 
and on that account seems freer and less mechanical, 
and the ornament, rich as in all the novels, is there 
chased with a particularly delicate hand. And further 
— treason for singling it out in so very general an estimate 
— ^it displays in largest measure the charming grace, 


partly traditional, partly personal, that distinguishes 
all Mr. Munro’ s books. 

Graceful, gentle, modern “Gilian the Dreamer” 
researches the complementary, the feminine side of the 
brave and gallant vanity of “ John Splendid.” It is a 
version of the tragedy of ” Hamlet.” The Gaelic boy 
carries the stamp of one defect. That Gilian’s ” par- 
ticular fault ” was the Prince of Denmark’s is farther 
indicated by the contrast with Young Islay, who is as 
resolute as Horatio. I regret having no space to mark 
with what ingenuity of illustration the extension of this 
tragic flaw in the licro’s character is traced. But I am 
developing an argument from 
all the novels, in all of which 
one of the race is engaged on 
its subtle and intimate por- 
trayal. There is no doubt 
about the novels: they are 
true heatlier-bred. Yet it has# 
to be observed that they have 
not evolved along the line that 
the earliest of them seemed 
to j>rognosticatc. Like Paruig 
Dali’s lost pibroch, which gave 
it a title, Mr. Munro’ s first 
l)ook “ bound up all the tales 
of all the clans and made one 
tale of the C'lael's past.” One 
should not have wondered if 
in the romances that followed 
the background had retained 
the poetic depth and vague- 
ness of that volume which so 
successful! y a d d c d delicate 
(‘xactitude to universiil ideas. 
That particular note of ” The 
Lost Pibroch” has, as a 
matter of fact, never been 
repeated, not even in ” Chil- 
dren of Tempest ” wliich in 
its atmosphere stands alone. 
The spacious jiir of that story’ belongs to the Hebrides. 
In all his novels Mr. Munro enlarges the horizons 
of the locus in quo: how cleverly he docs so in 
“ Gilian,” where they arc, perhaps, the narrowest of 
all! Partly this is accomplished by a hand working 
on the wide and full landscape of the Scottish Highland"*, 
and singularly cunning in the detailed expression of 
their features. And partly it is due to tlie modern 
reflective element that is essential to Mr. -Munro’ s 
elaborate style. Let me repeat, there is no doubt of 
the heather-bred origin of the stories and romances. 
Mr. Munro is the novelist of the Scottish llighlantls. 
He is a Gael, and Sir Walter was not and Stevenson was 
not. But to be a Gaelic novelist — as it was open to 
him to be — he has not chosen, lie leads no Gaelic 
movement, in affairs or in letters. Th® legends of the 
Gael, his soitout^ and imaginings, the pathos of his 
migrations and emigrations, and home-sickness for the 
croft (touched on in some of the poems), he knows and 
feels, but except in particular instances of tyranny, of 
man or circumstance, they do not rouse him to passion. 
The Highlands with a grievance is not his inspiration. 
There is no room in his asuvre for a pamphlet. The 
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Ili^^Iihmds for him. as a separate part of Scotland, are 
past, iind it is with a wistful sentiment for the past that 
hi* veils their bravery in the novels. 

1 1 it had been otherwise, if the novels had been more 
iNdtcric in quality, Mr. Munro’s prestige as Scotland’s 
rejiicsentative in letters to-day would have suffered. 
They might conceivably have adorned with a strange 
dex'icc his authority as a journalist in a country that 
still reveres Literature. But we should have been 
conscious of an incongruity at least, if not even an 
antagonism between them and the turmoil of affairs 
into which their author also throw's himself, such as we 
do not associate ynih the novels as they are. On the 
contrar\', w'hile they are all amusingly contemptuous of 
the " more useful purpose,” it would be possible to find 
in each of them a confession of acquiescence in that as 
one of the conditions of Scotland’s progress. From 
" John Splendid,” where the two forces contend in the 
^ature of Gillesbeg Grumach, to "The New Road,” 
which is almost Galtian in its interest in material 


developments, one is aware that deliberately or sub- 
consciously, the author is intrigued by the contest of 
race and reason, or of sentiment and reason, which 
justifies me in having said that in. Mr. Munro Highland 
and Lowland merge with some jabble of meeting streams. 
They divide his affections. Like his “ Widow of Glen- 
coe,” he is not grueing on the future, but he is minding 
on the past. And all the time, as I have perhaps unduly 
laboured to show, he is engrossed in the present. Though 
he preserves very jealously an estate of high romance 
in Lorn, there is an easy passage from it to the desk of 
actualities in Hope Street. 

There is another question : whether only in Lorn, and 
not farther south — ^in the land of Bums itself — one can 
colleague with Romance. The discussion of that might be 
made to embrace the wrholc fortunes of the Scottish novel. 
But so far as it is the question wdiether, and in w'hat 
manner there is to be a novd of present-day Glasgow, I 
hope it may be counted as only in abeyance, since 
happily Mr. Munro is still in the plenitude of his powers. 


WHAT TO READ. 

A Letter from London to a Country ('ousix. 


Jul\\ 1913. 

• ■ 1 ’ ASTES differ, thank goodness, otherwise there 

Jl would be no sale at all except lor the books 
that happened to please you and me. And 1 so strongly 
object to any sort of dictatorship, in this as in every 
other walk of life, that I do not even desire to be the 
dictator. Not that I am terribly difficult to please ; 
I am not of that superior caste of readers who can enjoy 
notliing in literature below the highest. A contempt 
for Wilkie Collins is no proof of your capacity to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare. I am persuaded that I am not less 
susceptible to the finer culinary arts because I can 
thorouglily enjoy, on occasion, a meal of bread and 
cheese ; and it is much with books as it is with food. 
Some men mistake a delicate appetite for a delicate 
palate ; and imagine they must be persons of taste 
because, to them, so many things are tasteless. 

My own taste just now is largely for books about the 
War, and I confess it withe ut shame. After all, that 
is bound to be the one subject of Mipreme interest to 
all of us in these da}*^, and, except in rebellious inteiA’als, 
I find it difficult to give my thoughts to anything else. 
Wc have had considerably over a thousand War books 
published already. I belitvc I have read most of tlu-m, 
and none of them has impressed or interested me 
more than Mr. G. H. Perris’s " Campaign of 1914 in 
France and Belgium.”' It is the amplest, most detailed 
history that has yet appeared of the first five months of 
the War.' Mr. l*erris became a War Correspondent more 
by accident than by choice. He happened to be staying 
ir Paris last /ftigust, at the beginning of things, and 
remained there as representative of the Daily Chronicle, 
Except for bnef occasional visits, he was not allowed 
to go to the front ; no Correspondent w'as ; but all 
roads then 'ed to Paris — ^though the Germans didn’t get 
there — and from refugees, from wounded officers and 
soldiers who had been in the thick of the fighting, as 
' acfs. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


well as from French official sources iuid his own privileged 
excursions up to the fighting line, he was able to gather 
so much of the truth about aU that w’as going on, and 
is so skilled in the fine art of journalism that his reports 
were recognised at once as among the best informed and 
most brilliant that any of our new’spapers were giving us. 
He has not merely reprinted his newspaper articles in 
this book ; the whole thing is no\v]y written, and he 
lias added much of importance that was not allowed 
to be printed before. There are unforgettable pictures 
of the life of l*aris in the terrible days when it seemed 
inevitable that the German hordes would soon be surging 
into its streets ; and no le^s liaunting pictures of the 
devastated towns and villages of Franrc and Belgium ; 
the whole thrilling panorama of the heroic stand at 
IJ^ge, tlic great retirement from Mons, the splendid 
rally at the turning point, when the Germans were 
hurled back across the Marne, and the dogged struggle 
in the trenches from September to the end of December, 
is unrolled before you vividly with a quick sense of the 
mighty dramatic qualities and the deep tragedy of it all. 
I think this is the largest of the w'ar books, and I know 
you will read every word of it with unflagging interest, 
as I have done myself. In a thoughtful Introduction 
Mr. Perris deals searchingly with the causes of the war ; 
and you will sec the significance of his brief analysis 
of the strength, weaknesses, genertd characteristics of 
the opposed Powers : 

At the Hague, in all the councils of Europe. Germany 
came to stand nearly always for the reactionary refusal 
of better things. Despotic Russia had, at least, spasms 
of righteousness. The Tsar would have revolutionary 
petitioners shot down in the street, but would yield them 
a Duma ; would establish a State liquor trade, then abolish 
it; would persecute Jews, but liberate Poles; would 
wage a nefarious war in Manchuria, but establish the 
world's law courts at the Hague. Behind these incAisisten- 
cies flames the soul and genius of the Russian folk, for 
whom no hopes are too high. There has never been a 



From a crayon portrait by William Strang. 
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Russian Treitschke, or a German Tolstoy. France remains, 
at heart, the land of the Revolutionary formula — liberty, 
equality, fraternity. England, with all the faults which 
her children are usually the first to point out, is still the 
England of Gladstone. Germany has not got beyond the 
Bismarckian doctrine that might is greater than right. 
For such a case the ancient warning was uttered : ‘ He 
who lives by the sword shall die by the sword.* ** 

An exhaustive account of the momentous, complicated 
negotiations that preceded the outbreak of War is 
given in Mr. J. W. Headhim’s “History' of Twelve 
Days.”* It is based on official publications, and incor- 
porates all the diplomatic documents issued by the 
various Governments. Rarely hayc so few days been 
crowded with so many great events, and Mr. Headlam's 
detailed explanations and analyses of them make this 
a very helpful and permanently valuable contribution 
to War literature. 

Other War Correspondents whose admirable articles 
from the fighting area have added largely to their 
reputations arc Mr. Pliilip Gibbs and Mr. George Adam. 
The latter, who is Paris Correspondent for The Times, 
takes up the great story* at the date when tlu‘ Germans 
had fled north across the Aisne and the stubborn trench 
v’arfarc had begun. He has a graphic pen. and I, for 
one, cannot read his descriptions of the horrors he has 
seen without agreeing with him that it might have* bei‘n 
well had it been found possible “ to conduct partie^ of 
eminent neutrals round the battlefields of the ^larnc, 
the Argonne, Flanders and the East ” ; and that “ it 
would have bten better it the military authorities had 
managed to show our own people what horrors lie 
behind the phrases of the communiques” — not that 
they might sec “ what is the punishment of national 
weakness” : that is the mere clap-trai) of party politics 
— but that they might realise the barbarity, the un- 
speakable damnableness of the militaristic idea, and be 
the more resolved not only that our own land should 
never imitate it, but sliould lielp to stamp the unclean 
thing out of the world of men or perish in the attempt. 
Surely it is sufficiently significant that not England 
alone, but nearly all the rest of the civilised world has 
risen almost unanimously against the bullying, menacing 
system w'hich some people think we should have done 
well to imitate. What is valuable in Mr. Adam's book 
is the comprehensive description of the political condi- 
tions in France on the eve of the War, his lucid and 
vigorous account of the progress of the campaign, his 
poignant pictures of the swiftness and fine self-sacrifice 
with which France found her soul and became a nation 
united in face of the common enemy. 

” In this book,” writes Mr. Philip Gibbs, at the con- 
clusion of ” The Soul of the War,”* " I have set down 
simply the scenes and characters of this w'ar as they 
have come before my own eyes and as I have studied 
them for nearly a year of history. If there is any purpose 
in what I have written beyond mere record it is to reveal 
the soul of war so nakedly that it cannot be glossed over 
by the glamour of false sentiment and false, heroics. 
You cannot read the terrible stories he has to unfold, 
and unfolds with such forceful and fearless realism, 
without feeling, as he evidently does, that the chatter 

* 10s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

> “ Behind the Scenes at the Front." By Georve Adam. 
6b. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

* 78. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


about “ the ennobling influences of war ” is the empty 
talk of foolish sentimentalists. War is never elevating, 
but often in the darkest hell of it some higher instincts 
of humanity survive, and the short-sighted misinterpret 
this. I have noticed that some reviewers charge both 
Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Perris with putting too much of 
sentiment into their descriptions of certain incidents of 
the w'ar, notably the strange happenings in the trenches 
on Christmas Eve ; but the man who could write of such 
things without wonder and profound emotion w^ould not 
be iniaginative or intelligent enough to understand them 
or to w'rite serviceably of them at all. 

Two books in which the shame of Germany and the 
martyrdom and the glory of Belgium are placed on 
record, in mo\'ing, unforgettable terms, by two of Bel- 
gium’s owm poets, are “ Belgium's Agony,”* and ” The 
Barbarians in Belgium.”* They will do more to bring 
home to us a full realisation of the nameless horrors 
Belgium has endured than all the formal statements 
and grim, dispassionate evidence compiled in offioki],, 
documents. Quite at the beginning of the War Miss ^ 
Violetta Thurstan went out to Belgium, the head of 
a parly of English Red Cross nurses, and was working 
in Brussels before tlie Germans arrived there. When the 
Germans came she went on duty in a hospital at Char- 
leroi ; later, when English nurses and surgeons were 
expelled from the country, she travelled across Sweden 
into Russia and continued her work there. “ Field 
Hospital and Flying Column is the journal of her 
expt'rienccs in Belgium and in Russia. What she says 
of the uncouthness, the barbarism, the wanton cruelty 
of the Germans is the more striking because of her 
ri*adini»s to recognise the good qualities of the German 
soldiers who were among her patients, and to praise 
and be grateful for any show of courtesy and humanity 
in (‘xceptional German officers and officials. She tells 
simply and gra])hically of what she saw, and much of it 
c'oiiftrms the black indictment that \'erliaeren and Pierre* 
Xothromb bring against Germany. Miss Thurstan had 
to suffer hardships and face dangers that must be much 
better to look back upon than to go tlirough, and her 
stoiy^ thiows a sidelight on some phases of the war that 
will assist you to scie it in its true perspective. Note, 
by the w'ay, her significant little sketch of the difference 
betw'een the bearing of the German officer towards his 
men and of the Russian officer towards his. The root- 
cause's of the w'ar, and of the unspeakable atrocities that 
have accompanied it, lie in that silly, egotistical, over- 
bearing arrogance of the leaders of German thought 
and action. 

I think perhaps it w'as because I came fresh from a 
reading of such books as these to ” The Grapes and the 
Thorns”* that I grew a little impatient of Mr. Gilbert 
Thomas's “Thoughts in Wartime”- a little impatient 
of the equable, nice philosophy with w'hich he devotes 
himself to considering the causes of the War, and appor- 
tioning the blame amongst (Germany and tlie nations 
that have been forced to rise in s^lf-lefcMice against 
her. No nation is without sin ; the spirit of militarism 
needs putting down in every country ; I share all Mr. 
Thomas's hatred of war, and there was a time when I 

» By Emile Verhaeren. 3s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

• By Pierre Nothromb. 2S. 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

^ 2s. 6d. net. (Putnam.) 

• IS. net. (Headley Bros.). 
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was as keen a pacifist as he ; but in this war Germany 
is so unquestionably the aggressor, there is such over- 
wholniing evidence that for years past she had been 
sedulously j)reparing for aggression, and meant to embark 
on a c areer of conquest when she thought the time was 
ripe ; and at this moment when she is making her great, 
swaggering effort after world-domination there is nothing 
for us to do but what w’e are doing. No choice was left 
to us, and 1 am in no mood to stand calmly aside and 
philosophise whilst our friends are fighting and dying 
to rehabilitate Belgium and to save us from Belgium’s 
fate. It is as vain to harp 
on pacifist doctrines at this 
hour as it would be to hope 
to check the onrush of a mad 
bull by assuring it that you 
were a vegetarian. To argue 
that the faults of a class in 
our own country are so largely 
• to blame for what has occurred 
that the responsibility for 
Belgium’s suffering is ours no 
less than Germany’s — that 
Belgium " has not been broken 
into by one buUy called Ger- 
many, but by other bullies, 
one of whom is, incidentally, 
called England ” — is, to put it 
plainly, pharisaical sophistry. 

Mr. Thomas writes so well, has 
so much to say that is true 
and wise and will appeal to 
thoughtful readers, that I am 
sorry he allows his pacifist 
doctrines to harden into 
bigotry and carry him, just 
now, to false extremes. 

I need not tell you to get 
Sir Ow’cai Seaman’s “ \\*ar- 
Time Verses.”* You have already read and admired 
many of them in Punch ; I like the clean, sledge-hammer 
strokes of “Dies Irae” ; the blistering scorn of “To 
the Bitter End ” ; the satire an/1 shrewd humour of 
" Canute and the Kaiser,” and " Moses II. ” ; and am 
glad to have them in volume. Another book of verse, 
and one that has particularK delighted ine, i^ “ Ballads 
of Field and Billet,” by W. Kcrslcy llolmes.^* :Mr. 
Holmes is, they tell me, a J-ance-Corporal in tiic Lothian 
and Border Horse, and he has put into these spirited 
ballads just his personal experiences of soldiering -- 
pictures of the Ufe in the midst of which he has been 
living, and the thoughts and feelings it has given rise 
to. He finds inspiiation in the everyday incidents of 
training and camp life, and touches in little character 
sketches of his officers and comrades ^\ith a gay and 
whimsical humour ; now and then he strikes a deeper 
note, and hii^ pathos is as manly and as true as his 
patriotism. 6is soldiers are very different men from 
Kipling’s ; he pictures them in ” The Barrack Room,” 
brought together in a glorious comradeship from all 
■ grades of society, from the office, the study, the plough, 
one from the variety stage w’hcre he was earning ” fifteen 

* IS. net. (Constable.) 

IS. Od. net. (Paisley ; Alex. Gardner.) 


bob a week,” one from a bank, and one from shooting 
pheasants on a big estate of his own. 

” For each the work, the grub, the luck, the hope and 
fear the same. 

Who comes for motives all diverse to learn the grimmest 
game ; 

And surely when, or soon or late, the weary war is done, 

He*ll be more quick to see a pal in every mother's son I ' 

” British Mud ” is capital again ; so is ” Tommy and 
1,” and ” The Little Officers,” ” The Transport Driver,” 
“ Archie’s Parting,” ” The Surprise.” and " His Majesty's 

Stew.” It is not great poetry, 
and was not meant to be ; 
but it is the cleverest, 
pleasantest and most intimate 
collection of soldier-poems 
that the W'ar has given us yet. 
It is a book that everybody 
should read, for everybody is 
interested in our new armies, 
and the life and the spirit of 
them is the spirit and life of 
these ballads. 

W hile we arc talking of 
poetry, here is a brave new 
publishing adventure which I 
know will take your fancy. 
Mr. l"-rskine Macdonald, one of 
the most alive and eiiteri)rising 
of our younger publishers, has 
just issued the first volume 
in a serie^i of ” Little Books of 
Giorgian \’eise.” The scries 
is undcT the capable editorship 
of .Miss S. Ciertrude I'ord, and 
I think she lias made a very 
hapj)y choice oi this charming 
little bundle of lyrics, ” Manx 
Song and Maiden Song,” by 
Mona Douglas.ii for her first volume. Surely there 
can be few more essentially Gt'orgian ]>oets than Miss 
Douglas, who has not yet completed her sixteenth year. 
” 1 was born on September i8th, 1899, at Liverpool,” 
she says in a brief note which Miss Ford prints at the 
end of her Introduction. “ but both by descent and 
upbringing T am Manx, and wlien only a few months 
old was taken to the island to live.” As she was rather 
delicate, she was allowed to run wild there instead of 
being sent to school. ” At present,” she adds, ” I am 
helping in our owti bakehouse in Birkenhead, in order 
to free a man for the front ; doing housework as well, 
going to the School of Art and having other lessons at 
home, and writing in between times.” In turning to 
the writing of verse she would seem to have followed 
a natural bent. The charm of these poems of hers is 
theii spontaneit}-, their simple naturalness. There is 
music in them, a graceful fancy, a real love of nature 
and a sensitiveness to the beauty and mystery of conunon 
life. The verses are good in themselves— remarkably 
good if you remember the age of their writer, and what 
will please you even more is the promise that is in them. 
You must get this book, for its own sake, and because- 
such a series started in such an uneasy time deserves 
xs. net. Krskine Macdonald. 
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Gan we help You? 

OR several years we have been workii^ at die 
problem making the process of photogravure, 
which has hitherto been too . e^iensive for 
general us^ a commercial proposition for the 
illustration of books and catalogues at a low 
cost. The above picture is printed on a British-made 
machine by a Biititii process; and tiierqiroduction in photo- 
gravure in quantity, of all photographs and wash drawings, 
can now be undertaken by us in any shade of ink at ccnnmer- 
dal pricey and on receipt of ycnir enquiries, qiedmens and 
prices will at once be sent you. 

Butler & Tanner From? 

LONDON OFFICE : 19 LUDGATB HILL E.C. 
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and needs encouragement. Miss Ford expresses a con- 
viction that the War will have a spiritually uplifting 
effect on our literature in general and on poetry in 
particular and that, as time passes, these little books 
of Georgian verse will justify that faith which is in her. 
Three other books in the series arc ali-cady arranged 
for. They are “ Poems,** by C. A. Macartney ; 
“ Heather W ays,’* by Hylda C. Cole ; and “ The Fields 
of Heaven,** l)y Nora Tynan 0*Malioncy, the sister of 
Katharine Tynan. And it should flatter Thic BooK^kiAx’s 
vanity that the names of two of the poets out of these 
first four (Misis ^lona Douglas and Miss Hylda (\ Cole) 
are already familiar to readers of its I^rize Coinjxitition 

^ ° Mak'iinus Scriulkrus. 

P.S. — If you are for reading that which will take ycnir 
thoughts away from the W’ar for a bit, there ib Filson 
Young’s “ New Leaves : A Volume of Essays” (5s. net., 
Martin Seeker)— thirty-four light and chamiiiigly dis- 
cursive papers on the homely things of common life 
that matter so much to all of us ; there is ” Minnie's 
Bishop and Other Stories” (Os., Hodder & Stoughton)— 
two dozen tales by (ieorge .\. Birmingham that are by 
turns charged with the simi)l(‘ ])athos of lowly human 
lives and with the* liveliest, most irresponsible humour. 
An. I there are m\ noveb that I can strongly rerommt‘nd 


I • ' 1 to you — they are 

^ so newly published 

that 1 can only 
give you a list of 
them here, and 
leave what I have 
to say of them 
until I am writing 
again : 

i ” Jal'fery.” By 
I \V. J. Locke. 

(John Lane.) 

” Merry Andre^^’.” 
By Keble Howard. 
(John Lane.) 

” His Father’s 
. ' * Wife.” By J. E. 

' »< Patterson. (Allen 

m... lS: I’nwin.) 

Mias Violetta Thurston. .. ' x * • 

Author ol “Fielil Hospital and l-lyinR Cc.hiiiiir’ 1 irom 

(Putnam). Past.’* By 

Stanley Ported Hyatt. (W erner Laurie.) 

“The Squire’s Sweetheart.” By Katharine T3*nan. 
(W’ard Lock.) 

” Follow After.’* By Gerlriide I*age. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY, 1915. 

Aiisu'crs to tJiCiiC (omj)dilions {cai/i on a sepumte sheet bearing the name a ml midress of the sender) should he 

joru arded not taler than the 14th of the month h* 

“ The Prize IVge,’* Thk Bookmxx, Meb<rb. Hoililer Stoughlon, Warwic k Stiuare, E.t'. 

( otonial and fojei^^n readers please note that ( umpciiiions JI., I]\ and 1’. are the same each month, and that 
tor the next Leo months the \st prize u'ill be for the best original lyric. 

Srh('iAL Notice, ( ompetitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor tannot undertake to return them. 


1. -A PRizi: OF One (iI LNEA is ollVretl for the best 
original lyric. 

II. ■ A Prize or H.vlf a (iri-VEA is oflered for the best 
quotation from English verse apjdicable to any 
review or tin* name of any author or book 
appearing in tliis numlxT of The Bookman. 
Pnderence will be given lo quotatioiib of a 
Imniorous nature. 

in.— A Prize of Three New Books is ottered for 
the best Limerick begiiiTiiiig “If I were the 
Kaiser ** 

IV. — ^.V l^RiZE OF Half a Guinea is otfered for the best 
revii'w, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recentty published book. Comjietitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — cop\'' of The Bookm.an will be sent post free for 
tii'clve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use an\’ suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea is divided, and Half a 
Guinea each awarded to Miss Thora Stowcdl, 
care of Miss Ogden, Palais de Koubbeh, near 


Cairo, Egx’pt, and to Miss B. ('. Hardy, of 19, 
Hartfield Square. Eastbourin*, for the lollow- 
ing : 

THi: MAKER OF IDOLS 

1 st'e him old toul weary, anti afraid 

Oi the Orcat ]'>j.rk that liis own hands have luadr. 

Peopled with beckoning; 'J'hinijs that grin and leer. 

Touch his Ixjwcd shoulilers, call, and disappear. 

Out in the streets the hille children run, 

Laiiglnng for joy lieneath the summer .sun, 

Young girl.s go by witli llowers for the gud.'i. . . 

His hands ha\e iashioned them, he knows Lliom tit ids 
Of chiy and stone, ot .siIvit aiul fine brass. 

His face IS bitter as tlie women ]ia.*»^. 

There is no hope ftir him in earth or sky. 

His gods are dead — .iiitl yet, he loo must die ' 

Tiior\ Sto\m;ll. 

FUR OLD AGi:. 

If I should live to know the grey.'i of age, 

Let me rememher vouth wa** gre>' as well. 

And the d.irk ye.irs between lu .^dence fell — 

Yet all these way.-» led to an herniitagei « 

II I must live to weakness and unn-st, 

\Vho would have given my prime, hut Avas forbid, 

Let me lecall the grieJs iii memory hid, 

And kiioAV the c\il p.isl. the g<iod possessed. 

If I must linger the long lAViliglit through. 

And the dark night, and to the pearly dawn. 

Let me forget in that last radiant morn 
All but the pure, the fair, the good, the true. 
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C» A\hiti' and sliining palace of the soul. 

Kinged round with embers of out- worn desire, 

Tn Ihce I will sirisc from out the fire. 

In thee I find the imperishable goal ! 

B. C. Hardy. 

\\\‘ :il<o sclent for printing : 

MY HHART'S A NEST. 

My lie.irt's a nest, 

'lt*s bird is you ; 

You are a moon 
In my heart’s blue. 

You arc a gem 
Of worth untold, 

Set by Fates hand 
In my heart’s gold. 

(Mary Carolyn Davies, Oxford Apartments, Berkely. 
California, U.S.A.) 

DREAMS. 

0 the track that dips to the river through a mass of purple bloom* 
And winds away to the hill-tops, where the great crags dimly 

p * loom 1 

1 was there again in a dream just now. by the low-walled mountain 
fold. 

When the sun was striking the Western hills with a sword of 
burning gold. 

0 the low thatch-house on the gareys ! with the yellow gorse 
around. 

And the little spring by the gable making music in the ground ; 

1 went through the door as 1 used to do — but the hearth was 
black and l^re. 

And the hush of cold desolation lay like a mantle everywhere. 

0 the curraghs out to the Westward ! with their smell of rain- 
wet turf. 

And the noise of the little rivers running down to meet the 
surf. . . . 

1 was only there in a dream, I know, but I shall not soon forget — 
For I heard the call of my native land, and my heart is throbbing 

yet! 

(Mona Douglas, 37, Bcntinck Street, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire.) 

The best of the large number of other lyrics received 
are those written by Clement H. Whitby (Yeovil), F. J. 
Popham (Dumfries), Reginald Grey (Darlington), 
A. M. Bowyer-Rosman, l^ndon, W., Adelaide Phill- 
potts (Torquay), Dorothy Fortescue (Merioneth), 
Habberton Lulham (Gloucester), Isabel Davies (Liver- 
pool), Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), Lettie Cole 
(Pontrilas), E. R. L. (Durham), Harry Eyden (St. 
Helens), J. E. Beamdey (Bradford), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Siebenhaar (Perth, W. Australia), Frank 
G. Greenwood (Bingley), Thomas Moult (Manche.ster), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgato), Dorothy F. 
Hatford (Oxford), Hilda Trevelyan TJiompson (Middles- 
broi^h), May Kidson (Perth, \\\ Austraha), George 
SaviU (Brocklcy), Hugo Irvine (Aberdeen), A. X. Spice 
(Colorado, U.S.A.), A. B. Celliers (Stellenbosch, S.A.), 
Arthur Thrush (London, W.C.), E. T. Sandford (Saltash,) 
E. Lavinia Plummer (Ontario), Dorothy Plimpton 
(Munster Park), V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), J. Hart- 
man (California), Enid Woolright (Chelsea), Jessie 
Jackson (Beverley), D. A. E. Garrod (Melton), Edwin J. 
Phitt (Toronto), L. M. Davis (Enfield), Eric Chilman 
(Hull) ' Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Cyril G. 
Taylor (Heswall), Vera Larminie (Kensington). 

11 . — I'he Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is ^awarded to Miss A. Watson, of 2, Otter- 
, bum Villas South, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the 

following ; 

A PROFESSOR OF ENERGY : KIPLING. By Cyril Fall-s. 
(Martin Seeker.) 

“ For men may come, and men may go, 

« ' But I go on for ever.*' 

Tennyson. 


We also select for printing : 

AT THE FRONT WITH THREE ARMIES. 

By Granville Fortescue. (Melrose.) 

** .\mid so many blows, of course, you'll suppose 
He must get a black eye, or,* at least, bloody nose.” 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 

(Philip Hickey, Kingstown, Ireland.) 

C.\N YOU FORGIVE HER ? By Anthony Trollope. 
(Lane.) 

"... what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? ” 

Hood, An Open Question. 

(Charles Powell, 67, Dickenson Road, Manchester.) 

WAR UP-TO-D.\TE. By Charles E. Pearce. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

" Up rose the Sub- marine.” 

T. Hood, The Sub mavine. 

(G. F. A. Salmon, Tregoney, Lannoweth Road, Penzance.) 

SEEING IT THROUGH. By A. St. John Adcock. 

(H odder & Stoughton.) 

* And so I set my teeth together, and vowed I’d see it through." 

Will Carleton, Betsy and I are In. 

(Cicely Ford, Heather Cottage, Bc'ngal Road, W'intoii, 
Bournemouth.) 

THE SONG OF THE HOPS. (Eden Phillpots ) 

” Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe.” 

Milton. L' Allegro. 

(Jean Stewart, i6, Gibson Street, Hillhencl, Glsisgow.) 

THK EVIDENCE OF THE CASE. By J.vmcs M. Beck. 
(PutncUii.) 

" She’d two black eyes, a broken nose. 

And bruises half a score.” 

G. R. Sims, Chrisimasstnq a la mode de Slitmopolis 
(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane. West 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

THE GOLDEN QUEST. By A. and C. Askew. 

" High breeding is something, but. well-bred or not. 

In the end the one question is, * What have you got > * ” 

Pope. 

(Miss C. Ransom, St. Mary Church, Torquay.) 



Mtaa Mona DouClu» 

whose *' llku Song and lisfrtm Sou'* It the flnt vohmie In Mr. BaUne 
MaodoDald't new Mriet of Boohi of Genglu Vent.** 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A RECRUITING OFFICER. 

By Coulson Kernahan. (Hoddcr & Stoughton.) 

** But as they fetch'd a walk one day, 

They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to." 

Hood, Faithless Sally Brawn. 

(D. E. Grant, 1548, East Eighty-Sixth Strci*t, 
Cleveland. O, U.S.A.) 

HI. — ^The Prize of Three Xew Books for the best 
eight lines of original verse on the new " Bantam" 
regiments is awarded to George Duncan Grey, 
of 67, Higli Street, Weston-super-Mare, for tlie 
following ; 

TO THl*: NEW BANTAM RECilMENTS. 

Little heroes, lirm-willed, who demand to In* drilled, 

Thougli your stature be slight, yet your hearts are all right. 
^And it’s courage, not height, that serves liest in the fight 
When the trenches are filled, and you kill or are killed. 

Nelson’s words still abide : Bobs's deeds have not died ; 

You are bone of their breed : vou inherit their creed. 

Little heroes • (rod-speed ' You an- Britons indeed. 

Though your chests are not wiile. you are soldiers inside. 

GroRf.K Di'ncan Grey. 

Of the many other replies received tJie six best an* by 
W. P. Rogers (Ipswich), Doris Wc.stwood (Sutton 
Coldfield), George A. Vann (Sheffield), William Suther- 
land (Sunderland), Marie Russell ((Irlasgow), Mrs. J. O 
Arnold (Sheffield). 

IV.—Tlic Prize of Half a Gulvea for the best re\iew 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
W. M. Lodge, of 7, Gateslone Road, ri)per 
Non^’ood, S.E., for the following : 

THE VOYAGE OUT. By Virgima Woolf. (Duckworth.^ 

Here are gathered unusual people interesting, rather attractive, 
but not lovable personalities. So much stress — ^nol entirely 
pleasing — ^i.s laid u])on the necessity of the heroine aw«iking to 
Ihe facts of life, that, considering her incapacities or limitations 
when she met them, it almost seems that old-iasliioned instincts 
might have equally served her. One anticipates a fine climax, 
and after all mere appears to have been a fuss about nothing. 
Nevertheless, it is an exceedingly able book in which the charac- 
ters take themselves most seriously, are very individual, and 
particularly incline to announcing that they Jia\'c no reiigioii.^ 
Faith. 


We also select for printing : 

THE SWDRD OF YOUTH. By J.vmks Lane Allbn. 

(Macmillan.) 

This book is very well written and full of real moving life. 

It abounds in vivid descnption.s of Kentucky farm life and 
nature. Yet the book i.s fundamentally wrong, and its beauties 
.'ire marred by the episode, which I should like, to call the " key- 
stone " of the book. When, the bov obeys the foolish wish of a 
dying mother (foolish because no rc«'il mother would wish to see 
her son at the price of his honour) and puts in jeopardy, not only 
Ins own life, but that of a trusted and trusting friend, not only 
dot's lie do a wrung thing, but, worse still, the wrong is cloaked 
with the semblance of heroism. 

(^liss 'SI. A. Pcsd, 39, Highbury Hill. Loudon, N.) 

THE GREAT AGE. By J. C. SxAini. (llutchmsoii.) 

Tho.se who turn to the great Age of Elizabeth with delight 
and admiration, will give this novel a jiarticularly warm reception. 

It contain.s a lucid picture of c\erv-day life in F.ngland in the 
days of Gloriana ; of life at Court, on the stage and in the 
farm. Its distinctive feature is tliat Shakespeare whose life is 
still clouded with uncertainty, is boldly introcluced as one of the 
chief characters. However, the author's surmise of Shakespeare 
the man, is, to a certtain extent, plausible and beyond doubt, 
interesting. And the story is ci^ainly fascinating', full of the 
\ ery life-blood of drama. 

((j. V. Krupiinidlii, ]M;idras Christian College, Madraf» • 
India.) • 

THE PASTOR’S WIFE. By the Author of *’ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden." (Smith, Elder.) 

" The Pastor's Wife " m.ay be a " little cold-watery, early- 
inorningy thing," with flame-coloured liair, but the reader is left 
with a strong impression that it is well for Robertlct and Ditti 
that they are set in the mould of their matti'r-of-fact grand- 
mother rather than that of their emotional mother ; easily 
scared she appears to be, yet undertakes a foreign tour (all 
unknown to the alarming Bisliop), marries a perfect stranger, 
goes bhthely off to East Prussia with him — and then embarks 
on a week’s tour with the artist, Ingram. 

(Miss l^lchic, Ncthcrcote, Morsiham.) 

The best twelve of the other reviews* received arc by 
Hilda Ridley (Toronto), Marie l^ussell (Glasgow), Clifford 
E. Xcale (Birkenhead), Miss Jackson (Beverley), A. 
Eleanor l^innington (Brighton), David Conrad (Forest 
Gate), J. Clifford Rowe (Wanstcad), Arthur Davidson 
(Xairn), F. Webster (\\'al worth), M. A. XetMuan 
(Brighton), Miss S. A. Griffiths (Ferndale), X. R. 
McIntosh (Birmingham.) 

V . — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Miss Mary Carolyn 
Da\Tes, of Oxford Apartments, Berkely, Cali- 
fornia, r.s.A. 


flew Boohs. 


RUPERT BROOKE’S LAST POEMS.* 

Miic|;i, but not overmuch, praise has been bestowed on 
the five sonnets which were to be Rupert Brooke's last 
poems. They were acclaimed, on their appearance in 
New Numbers, as probably the finest poetrj' which the 
war bad so far inspired — indeed, one can only think of 
Masefield’s '* August " and two or three pieces of Binyon’s 
as worthy to be named with them — and after the death 
at Lemnos they were remembered for their prophetic 
appropriateness. For death — ^the coolness and sweetness 
and safety of it — ^was the predominant idea in all of them. 
More than one poem in this posthumous collection is 
evidence that, when war overwhelmed the world, Brooke was 
in a mood to welcome the catastrophe, a mood of revulsion 
against the commonplaces of emotional life, very scornful of 

" Half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary. 

And all the little emptiness of love — " 

glad of this vast thing in which he could swim clear of 
littleness. He has a bitter, disillusioned vision of some 

* " 1914, and Other Poems." By Rupert Brooke. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


thing.s — and especially of love, against the romantic con- 
ception of which he expresses him.sclf with almost too 
conscious an emphasis in half a dozen poems. But he did 
not look on the war with an e5’e for which the heroisms 
are spoilt by the squalours and dishonesties, nor, on the 
other hand, wdth the candour of wluch Walter dc la Mare 
■wrote in bis poem, “ Keep Innoccncy " ; but with a 
great eagerness. 

•• Now. God be thanked Who lias iiiatchi-d us with His hour. 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from .sleeping. 

With hand iii.ide sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 

To turn, a!> swimmers into cleanne.ss leaping. 

Glad from a world grown old and cold ^nd wearv, 

T.eavi' the sick hearts that honour could Hot move. 

And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary. 

And all the little emptiness of love ' 

C>h ' we, who liavc known shame, we liave found release there. 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending. 

Naught broken save this body, lost but breath ; 

Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But onlv agony, and that has ending ; 

And the worst friend and enemy is but Death." 
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To rertfl that, remembering “There’s Wisdom in 
Women/’ “The Chilterns/* “The Way that Lovers 
IJ.sc “ and the sonnet called “Love.” is to get a 
glimpse of an emotional history, which certain other 
poems ^especially " The Great Lover *’), giving evi- 
dence of a marvellous and joyful responsiveness of the 
senses, do not contradiqt but illuminate. 

It is probable that Brooke’s bitterness was only a 
phase of liis development, and that it would have 
passed without the monstrous accident which slew the 
mood only a little while before it slew the poet ; but 
his responsiveness was a permanent characteristic, 
and his power of finding the words which could make 
his apprehensions ours rarely failed him. His great 
technical quality, indeed, was his sureness of hand, 
his adequacy to transcribe his poems ; and since his 
mind was stored with deep and honest thought and 
bright and subtle impressions, his poetry has a com- 
bination of exactness and richness unequalled by any 
poet living, unless by Lascelles Abercrombie. Among 
the dead, one has to go back past the romantics and 
over the eighteenth century, back to Donne, to find 
Bj-ooke a fellow. His poetry is “ satisfying and abid- 
■ing.” The temptation to quote from it is hard to 
resist, but the choice, where there are so few lapses 
from the best, is difficult. The following sonnet, 
“ suggested by some of the proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research,” is as near perfection as 
poetry (which after all is but a pis-aller for the 
unattainable) often reaches : 

“ Not with vain tears, when we're beyond the sun. 

We’ll beat on the substantial doors, nor tread 
lho.se dusty high-roads of the aimless dead 
Plaintive for Earth ; but rather turn and run 
Down some close-covered by-way of the air. 

Some low sweet alley between wind and win<l, 

Stoop under faint gleams, tliread tlie shadows, find 
Some whispering ghost-forgotten nook, and there 

Spend in pure converse our eternal day ; 

Think each in each, immediately wise ; 

Learn all we lacked before ; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous l^dy now denies ; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away ; 

And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 

Francis Bicklf.y. 


The SanKey Caat. 



NAPOLEON’S DEATH-MASK* 


Fioiii “Tbe Story ot Napoleons Death-Mabk.” (John Line). 


“ The Story of Napoleon’s Death-Mask ” is one of those 
rare studies in iconography that seem destined to make 
an appeal to the general reader. The facts w^hich Mr. 
Watson sets forth in his little monograph are mdeed so 
surprising, and constitute such a piquant tale of fraud, 
mystery, and imposture as suffice to remove the narrative 
altogether from the category of mere dry-as-dust investiga- 
tions. Everyone who is ini ores rod in Napoleon has, of 
course, heard of, and has seen reproductions of, the famous 
Death-Mask, now in the possession ot Prince Victor 
Napoleon. But, prior to the publication of the volume 
before us, few persons, if asked the question, could, we 
imagine, have given the name of the real maker of the 
mask. On tlie authority of indisputable documentary 
evidence — ^that of a despatch sent by Sir Hudson Lowe 
to Lord Bathurst, dated June 13th, 1821 ; that of a letter 
of the maker’s printed in The Courier of September loth 
of the same year, and that of a lecture delivered in Dublin 
by the maker’s cousin. Dr. Robert James Graves, F.R.S., 
and pubUrhed in the London Medical and Surgical Journal 
for July 1 8th, 1835 — Mr. Watson establishes the fact that 
Dr. Burton, su'-gebn to the 66th Regiment of Foot, and 
uncle of the famous Sir Richard Burton, was the onlie 
begetter of the Death-Mask, “ that solitary cast which is 
the fons et origo of all the death-masks of Napoleon that 
ever were or ever will be.'* Here then is a story which 
exfilains why this priceless relic of St. Helena is the property 

* “ The Ston- of Napoleon's Death-Mask.” Told from the 
Original Documents. By G. L. De St. M. Watson. 6s. net. 
(Jokn Lane.) 


of a Bonaparti.st prince instead of being housed in one of 
our own national collections, a record which serve.s to 
prove— once again — with what extreme consideration, 
nay, with what undue consideration. Sir Hudson Lowe 
comported himself towards “ General Bonaparte ” and 
Ms suite right down to the very end of the chapter. On 
Saturday, May 5 th, 1821, as Napoleon lay dying, it was 
agreed that both Dr. AntommarcM, his physician, and 
Dr. Burton, should take death-masks of the great man, a 
proposal wMch met with the hearty approval of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Napoleon died at 5.49 p.m. that same day. The 
next day, however, AntommarcM refused to attempt the 
task of making a mask, alleging that the plaster available 
was useless. Of tMs material, notwithstanding. Dr. 
Burton contrived to fasMon a mould. The following 
day. May 7th, having received better and fresher plaster, 
the English surgeon took his cast from the mould and left 
it to dry all day. Returning the next day, he found that 
the front or face had been seized and packed up by Count 
and C'ountess Bertrand, who refused to hand it back to 
Mm. Tlunking it unwise in this emergency to appeal to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who, as his despatch to Lord Bathurst 
shows, would in any case have refused to interfere in the 
matter. Dr. Burton postponed taking action till he arrived 
in London. Then in September he took proceedings at 
Bow Street against the Bertrands for the recovery of the 
mask, and was non-suited on a point of law. But beyond 
writing the letter to The Courier to wMch we have alluded* 
a letter in wMch he claimed the sole authorship of the 
mask ; beyond, too, filing a correspondence between 
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himself and Antommarchi, in which the latter stated that he 
knew Burton had made the plaster and taken the cast, a 
correspondence which Mrs. Burton, the widow, in the true 
fashion of Burton widows, burnt, the English doctor took 
no further steps towards vindicating his claim. He died 
of haemorrhage of the lungs, October 24th, 1828. The 
Bertrands took the mask with them to France, from them 
it descended to their daughter, Madame Thayer, and from 
her it passed to Prince Victor Xapoleon, the present owner. 
In the summer of 1822, however, when Antommarchi was 
their guest, the Bertrands produced the mask, and the 
Italian, having made a secondary or piece-mould upon it, 
took from this a secondary cast, which seems still to be in 
existence. In the winter of 1824-25 Antommarchi brought 
out his Djrniers Mome-ns dc Sapoleon. a work in which 
he claimed for the first time to have made the mask. But 
it was not till nearly nine years later -on July 15th, 1833 — 
that he issued the Prospectus in which he invited sub- 
scribers to purchase tliose plaster and bronze reproductions 
which he impudently and falsely claimed to be derived 
from his own original cast. 

Even more astounding, however, than tliis true story of 
tlieft, and of stolen fame, is the fact, which seems to be 
siifhciently well authenticated — that on May 7 th, 1821, 
“ while Burton’s cast, as yet unabstracted, lay hard and 
dry in the chamber of which the artist was free,'* a second 
secondary cast was taken from it — the first, of course, in 
order of time — by Joseph William Kubidge, a miniature 
painter, who hail come out to St. Helena a little while 
before Napoleon died. From its maker this — the Sankey 
— ca-t passed to the Kev. R. Boys, chaplain at St. Helena, 
who bec|ucathed it to his da.ighter, Mrs. Sankey, who left 
it to her son, the present owner. Dr. Saiikej", of Oxford 
The pedigree of the Sankey cast, (m this .showing, seems, 
we admit, to be indefeasible. Notwithstanding, wc should 
like to ask Mr. Watson three questions : (1) What became 
at .Mr. Rubidge when he left St. Helena for London in 
the early autumn of 1821 ? (2) How docs it happen that 

the only documentary evidence for the genuineness of the 
Sankey mask is provided by a certificate wntten forty-one 
years after the date at which Mr. Rubidge 's cast came into 
the Rev. R. Boys’s possession ? (3) Have any reproduc- 

t^m'5 been made from the Sankey mask ? 

W. A. L. 13 . 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S SATIRES.* 

Mr. Galsworthy is a curious instance of the dangers of 
the literary life. He is not by temperament an artist ; 
his main interests have always been of that grave and 
more discreet kind which mark the adventurer in sociology 
or philanthropy. In liis more recent books, social economy, 
politics, love of animals, and a rather windy defiance of 
the ordinary man, have given to liis wTitings an aridity 
w^ch is effective but scarcely pleasing. For his method 
has great advantages. His persons are never allowed to 
interfere "with his problems, nor, as a rule, does any incon- 
venient power of observation upset his preconceptions. 
In this volume, for instance, there is a senes called 
** Studies in Extravagance.'* They treat in a rather 
heavy ^jeriphrastic style with different modern types 
— The Writer,’* " The Critic,” " The Plain Man,” ” The 
Housewife,” ” The Latest Thing.” They are all singu- 
larly complete. In a way they are in the mode of terse 
character studies, of which Sir Thomas Overbury left 
such good specimens. But Mr. Galsworthy’s vision is 
not sufficiently universal to make him a good writer of 
characters. His types are distorted. Fie just satirises 
or condemns traits he dislikes, and is careless as to their 
real suitability to those on whom he foists them. In 
writing of ” The Plain Man,” he says, ” Something told 
him that he, beyond all other men, knew what was good 
for his wife and children. . . . Essentially a believer in 

* ” The Little Man, and Other Satires.” By John Galsworthy. 
6s. (Heinemann.) 


liberty, like every Englishman, he w'as only for pulling 
down a thing when it offended his own vista.” Now there 
is nothing in that typical of the ” plain man ” more than, 
let us say, Mr. (ieorge Moore. The truth is, Mr. Galsworthy 
has an inherent distaste for the positive character. For 
him a decision must nearly always be wrong. There are 
so many sides to every question that it is better not to be 
certain about any. This indecisiveness is apparent even 
when he writes of subjects which arouse liis enthusiasm. 
His ” Little Man ” gets a hero's halo through sheer lack 
of will. He clings to somebody else’s baby all through the 
.scenes of liis little drama, not because he wants the child, 
but simply because he cannot make up his mind at critical 
moments to do anything. He just suffers. There is, of 
course, splendour in suffering ; but it should be the crown 
rather than the goal of a career. It is scarcely an objective 
for a human being. Mr. Galsworthy has a superl) dislike 
for success, but he is not quite fair to the successful ; and 
he is over-elaborate in his attack on the prosperous. In 
” Ultima Thule ” he tells us of a poor man who is a friend 
to animals— sick, wounded cats, or birds. The man’s 
character is drawn with real affection, but Mr. Cialsworthy 
is too anxious to assure us that anyone more competent 
would be without his old man's sweetness of spirit. hS 
does not believe that the meek shall iiiltcrit the earth ; in 
spite of such instances to tlic contrary as St. Francis of 
Assisi or St. Therese or Cieorge Fox, he would seem to 
believe in some my.stical connection between incompetence 
and saiiitlines.s. When the hero of ” Ultima Thule ” dies, 
he leaves his poor pensioners to a rich friend — Mr. Jackson 
of the Harmony Theatre. Mr. Jackson accepts the trust : 

*' I'll take his old cats on ; don't you let liim worry about 
that, ril sue to his bird, too. If 1 can’t give 'em a better time 
than over they have horu, it’ll be funny ! ” 

So he promises aii acquaintance. .\iul he takes the cats ; 
and the acijuaintanci' went down to sec them. 

" In tho grounds, past the vinoTy. an out-house had been 
cleaned and sanded, with cushions placed at intervals against 
the wall, and a hi tie trough of milk. Nothing could have been 
more suitable or lii.xiiiiims. ' How's that ? ' lie said. * I've 
done it thoroughly.' Hut 1 noticed that he looked a little glum. 

* The onlv thing,’ he said, ' is the cals. First uiglit they seemed 
all right , and the .second there were three of ’em lelt. But 
to-ilay the gardener tells me there's nut the ghost of one any- 
where. It’s not for want of feeding. They’ve had tripe and 
liver and milk — as much as ever they liked. And cod's heads, 
you know — they’re very fond of them. I must say it’s a bit 
of a disapiKuntiiieiit to me.' ” 

Now it is plain that .Mr. Jackson does not fail with animals 
because he is prosperous. Mr. Galsworthy presents him 
as an image of success, and liis little old friend a.s an image 
of failure ; but this is the false vision of literary sentiment. 
The old man could claim success just as much as Mr. 
Jackson. He succeeded in attracting stray cats to him- 
self. That this denotes any particular iiobihty of character 
IS just the wildest kiiul of morbid affectation 011 Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s part. Tlie old man, or old woman, who devotes 
his life to quantities of pet animals is freqiienllv too sordid 
for words. Mr. Galsworthy has gone ’ fey ” about pet 
animals. They can become jii.st as degrading a vice as 
company-promoting and thcatre-iloating. Tliis brings me 
back to luy original contention. I'lie prjictice of literature 
has spoiled Mr. Galsworthy, as it spoils any man whn, 
without the artistic temperament, meddles in the things 
of art. He can no longer control his own theories. He is 
mastered, like a politician, by the formulae of his profession, 
lie divides the world, a little nervously, inti» groups, and 
looks askance at the result. And all the time Jiuman 
beings, unaffected, natural, simple-minded, arc waiting to 
be discovered. An artist has no business, even in satire, 
to treat Brown-Smith as simply The I*lain Man ; he must 
find out his Christian name — and his pet name. I’erhaps 
the most significant thing in this book is the fact that 
none of the principal characters, from ” The lattlc Man ” 
to the old lover of cats, have any Christian name. They 
are attitudes, not persons. And witliout persons you 
cannot have a sound literature. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 
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TWO PATHS OF CONTEMPLATION.* 

TJicrt' IS one i)oint of view from which it is possible to 
Jiii)k at tlu-.se two books together, diverse as they are in 
llicir subject, and nuw indeed than diverse in method 
and tie.iiiiieiit. Botli are coiicerneil with certain states 
111 Minscioiisne.ss, leading up to a single state, which the 
li.ibit of centuries has qualihed by the term mystical, 
though It is .a most unsatisfactory word, considered as the 
niea.sure of an alleged experience by the least characteristic 
fact tJiat i.s known or altirmed concerning it. Mrs. Rhys 
J^avids uses the term sparingly, but her psychology is 
not less that of mvsticism. Miss Underhill uses it and 
its correlatives fre«iucntly, and cannot do otherwi.se, for 
in her case there is no other word available, and it might 
be miscliievous rather than helpful were it possible to 
find a substitute. Both in Buddhist psychology and in 
Ruysbroeck, the states are salient points or stages in the 
travelling of an inw’ard path which must be called that of 
contemplation, though again without being satisfied by 
the word , and as in respect of the eastern records it 
would be ridiculous to use eastern terminology in the 
present notice, I will adopt certain approximate 
• equivalents which Mrs. Rhys Davids has furnished here 
and there. 

The practice of the path in Buddhism is (i) by applied 
and sustained attention, having eliminated the discursive 
work of intellect ; '^2; by the composure of self-contained 
mind, Ixirii t)f concentration ; (3) by abiding in lucid mind ; 
(-4 ■ passing beyond that pair of opposites included by 
the notion of joy and misery, and by attaining thereafter 
a state of pure lucidity which is called indifference of 
mind, '* wrherein is neither happiness nor unhappiness." 
Mrs. Rhys Davids tell us tliat these are all states of 
"ecstatic contemplation,'’ an expression which is pcrfectlj^ 
familiar in Christian mysticism. In the fourth state there 
is reached that mode of being wliich is called " higher 
consciousness." But there appears to be a fifth which has 
also four grades, as in a path of quest, thus : (1) elimina- 
tion of all distinctions, which are replaced by a sense of 
infinite space ; (2; realisation of the infinite as conscious- 
ness ; (3) transcension of infinite consciousnes.s and 

realisation of an infinite nothingness ; (4) the -'.tate of 
abiding in that w’hich is " neither percipicnce nor non- 
percipience.'* 

Students of Christian mysticism will be reminded at once of 
pseudo-Dionysius, who describes in his '* Mystical Theology " 
an analogous entrance into negation and darkness, and of 
the old English ** Cloud of Unknowing," with its " abiding 
in the nowhere and the nought." The analogies in Ruys- 
broeck may be gathered from many texts, Avhen he speaks 
of repose in a state *' above all resemblance " ; a state " above 
the self, in unity " ; a state of emptiness in bare love, etc. 
But beyond all the analogies there is a contrast which is 
greater than these. While the end for the Buddhist, as 
for the ('hristian saint, w’as "banishment of self," for the 
former this experience was followed by no sense of Divine 
Union. The suspension of the reflex act did not lead up 
to God-consciousness. Christian mysticism seeks to enter 
the Dionysian void, but it is in order to attain God, or — 
with Ruysbroeck — ^to " find within themselves, above 
reason, the Kingdom of God and God in PTis Kingdom." 
So docs " the closed heaven " open for the inward man. 
w'ho is " turned with a full heart to the Eternal Goodness." 
The practice of Buddhist psychology leaves the soul in the 
voiil, in an unimaginable condition, having neither the 
self nor God. Give to me therefore, as ever, the Way 
in ('hrist. 

^Irs. Rhys {)awds has taken as the foundation of her 
s^udy a mediaeval compendium of philosophy and 
psychology which has been made available to English 
readers, under the auspices of the Pali Text Society, by 

• ** Buddhist Psychology." By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
M..V. (Quest Scries.) 2S. '6d. net. (G. Bell & Son.** ) 

**’ Kuvbbroeck." By Evelyn Underhill. (Que.st Series.) 
2s. ^d. net. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


herself and an oriental collaborator. From this starting- 
point she pursues the Buddhistic " inquiry into mind and 
its activities " through some of the old texts, and again 
through later developments, outside the compendium 
mentioned. We have thus the psychology of a long line 
of memorials on " mind in term and concept," conscious- 
ness and the external world, feeling and ideation. We have 
also the psychological developments of the later period 
as regards introspective analysis and definition. There 
should be no need to speak of the ripe knowledge which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids brings to her subject. She has also the 
admirable humility which comes from knowledge. She 
speaks of her work as " a rough provisional sketch " and 
“ a temporary makeshift." To myself, on the other hand, 
it seems of no less importance than interest, though it has 
to be said that, largely on account of the subject, but 
in part also through a certain want of care in her writing, 
she IS a little difficult to follow, and one would have 
thought othenvise that she was for the zealous and prepared 
student rather than for the "lajnnan " to whom the Quest 
Series appeals. Miss Underliill, on the contrary, has not 
only a simple subject, but a facile style and betw’eeii them 
gives exactly w'hat is w’anted for such an undertaking. 
Those who are content to know in a general way what 
was done and thought, experienced and recorded by the 
great Flemish mystic of the fourteenth cent ury have no 
need to go further than her pages. And tho.se — on the 
other hand — w’ho arc familiar with Ruysbroeck will sym- 
pathise with Miss Underhill ovci many things which have 
had to be omitted or treated slightly, in view of the space 
at her disposal. 

A. E. Waite. 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD." 

Mr. Stephen Graham’s power of inlerpreting Russia to 
England is a valuable national asset at the present moment. 
We have had several excellent wTiteis who have been able 
to describe Russia encyclopaedically (so to speak) — to give 
us its dimen.sions, its population, its productions, and all 
the rest of the statistics ; but till recently we have had 
no one to show' us the ver\’ pulse of the machine. Careful, 
discriminatiitg readers of the great Russian novelists have 
learnt much about the real country — ^thc country ol 
countries that, in the case of a nation w'ith a soul, dwells 
in the people rather than is dw'clt in by them (just as it 
is truer to say that iicavcn dwells in Ine saint than that 
the saint dw'ells in heaven) ; but such readers liave been 
few, and the bulk of the remainder, fed by cheap news- 
papers and cheaper drama, have j^ersisted in regarding 
Russia as tlic wintry-looking bacl^rouud of Nihilists, 
knouts, and the secret police. Such interpreters, then, as 
Mr. Maurice Baring and Mr. Stephen Graham, arc doing 
a real service to all of us. Mr. Graham, w'ho has caught 
so deservedly the ear of the greater public, is fortunately 
_ conscious of his power and his responsibility. The present 
^'olumc rings more true than anjrthing that he has written 
about Russia. There is nothing here like the rather 
affected and self-conscious disquisition on pilgrimages that 
marred a fine earlier volume. The writer, resembling here 
as in many other things, the people he describes, has been 
touched by the war to an exaltation that, like any true 
uplifting, is simple and penetrating as well as sincere. His 
papers or cliapters are all short, and, in Mr. Graham, 
brevity is strength. They arc all admirably \wied. There 
arc conversations, sketches of character, things seen, dis- 
cussions of policy and forecasts of the future. The whole 
thing is thrillingly actual and apposite. No other volume 
will give the reading Englishman so clear and sane an idea 
of what Russia and the Russian alliance really means to 
both sides. To read this book is both a duty and a high 
delight. It is Russia's finest interpreter at his strongest 
and best.. 

* ** Russia and the World." By Stephen Graham, zos. 6d. 
net. (Cassell.) 
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THE VALLEY OF FEAR* 

As a detective story, this Sherlock Holmes tale, or at 
any rate the first half of it, is as g^ood as anything Sir Conan 
Doyle has ever written. But admirers of Sherlock Holmes 
have been educated up to the point of expecting not only 
a good detective story, but a picture that will unmistakably 
reveal this character’s greatness. Here there is some 
failure. The picture is a trifle blurred. The figure docs 
y not stand out clearly against the background. At tunes it 
melts into that background ; ai other times it is even over- 
shadowed by it. 

Dr. Watson is as good a foil as ever in rushing to hasty 
conclusions, in running on the trail of every red herring 
drawn across the path ; but even Dr. Watson makes .some 
subtle observations and one discovery that is vital to the 
elucidation i>f the case. The detective Macdonald is 
hardly a foil at all. He shows strong common sense, and 
in making him occupy the stage so much in the early 
chapters, the author seems to be more occupied in building 
up the my.stery than in preserving the prestige of the 
great TTolines. 

The great Holmes is as consistent as ever— from a moral 
point of view. Ilis sarcasm is even more biting than 
before, and in his lofty advice to his inferiors to go and 
■study the view or to pay more attention to the local guide, 
the man again stands before us as of old. J’articularly 
well drawn is his contempt for womankind as expressed in 
■one word “ iiiulations." But intellectually TTolines, partly 
from some not very intelligible design of the author’s, 
partly hy misadventure, does not stand so forcibly before 
us He is tricked by the sticking-plaster dodge : he fails 
to take the hint given him by the woman. 

l^erhaps Jus creator desired to make him more human, 
to sacrilice ihc strength of the portrait to the demands of 
realism. If so. we cannot arraign his art, though we may 
his judgment. But in the second half of the story the 
author seems to lo.se his grip of his subject and his art. 
In this Tialf by a violent dislocation wc arc carried away 
from “ a haunt of ancient peace,” such as Igtham Moat, 
from placid butler and housekeeper, from placid waters 
■of the moat, fnjm ancient garden and yew hedges, and we 
are transported t(» a time a quarter of a century before, 
and to scenes of crude repulsive wickedness. The beautiful 
Knghsh background gives place to the ugliest of American 
scenes. yEsthetically the wrench is as trying as the 
change of time is intellectually. But through these lurid 
scenes mo/cs a man who equals Sherlock TTolines in craft 
and surpasses him in daring. Holmes disappears not only 
from the written page but from our memory. Time, place 
.and hero — all arc changed. In short, the two parts of 
Ihc story are not welded together, while the violent con- 
trasts between them serve no artistic purix>sc. 

•W. A. F. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE.t 

This short but enthusiastic study of the life and writings 
•of the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore comes rather late 
into the field. Quite apart from the war, interest in his 
writings is not what it was. The charming grace and fancy 
of "Gitanjali ” was not caught so happily in “The Gar- 
dener “ and “ The Crescent Moon ” and Ave suspect that 
neither “ Sadhana ” nor liis plays has made any great 
.impression on the public mind. The fact is that Tagore 
was overestimated in the first flush of enthusiasm. His 
reputation is finding a saner level. But even in the 
perspective in wliich we now see him he shows up as a 
remarkable figure. A sane mystic, a dreamer with his feet 
on earth, a poet and a practical man— the combination is 
sufficiently rare. And the quality of his work in every 
direction is on a distinguished level. Something Western 
has touched his Eastern intelligence. His poems show 

• “ The Valley of Fear." By A. Conan Doyle. 6s. net. 
.(Smith, Elder.) 

t “ Rabindranath Tagore.” A Biographical Study. By 
Ernest Rhys. 5s. net. (Alacmillan.) 


that in their curious mixture of modern romanticism and 
Indian imagery. He is, apparently, no believer in creeds. 
His God has the pantheistic qualities which would have 
appealed to Shelley. There is wisdom, gentle irony, and 
beauty in Tagore’s verse. And perhaps there is genius. 
It is difficult to say, especially as we read it only in trans- 
lations. He is not (as we know liis works) a creative or 
original artist of the highest rank, and, therefore, outside 
his own country, he can never expect the widest recognition. 
His sudden European popularity was not, strictly, a 
literary popularity, it was the popularity of the new 
moralist. His simple and sootliing philosophy impressed 
the Occidental mind as the pearly, country* dawn impresses 
the mind of the town-dweller. It was the spell of some- 
thing that, in a moment, seemed to simplify life and to 
make plain the dark places of the heart. The reaction 
comes when we find tliat only for the chosen few is there 
tliis “ open sesame ” to existence. Tagore’s philosophy is 
all right for a Tagore. . . . 

In regard to Mr. Rhys’ book it is difficult to make any 
comment. It is one long hymn of praise. Such enthusiasm 
IS refreshing but uncritical. The whole book is written 
upon a note of laudation ; but it is Avritten, obviously, in 
the most perfect siiv'erily and witli the only purpose*of» 
presenting a ncAv genius, one might almost say a new taint, • 
to the Avoiid. Fortunately*, the collective mind is more 
cautious than the individual. It takes a terrific blow to 
convert the world. All the same, Mr. Rhys lias much to 
say that will attract readers of Tagore’s Avorks, more 
especially on the biographical side. His Avidc knowledge 
of the literatures of tw'o continents lias helped him in his 
comparative estimations, and his idealism has enabled him 
to Avrite confidently of the idealism of his subject. 

R. C. 

THE ART OF JOSEPH PENNELL.* 

To find Mr. Pennell, the apostle of modernism, making 
a pilgrimage to the central shrine of classicism is an experi- 
ence Ai'orth hailing as a great event. It is a long, long 
Avay to the I’arthenon from I*anama, and longer still, in a 
sense, from gigantic themes of hydraulic engineering to 
studies of ruin and survival among the triumphs of 
Hellenic architecture. Wc can fancy the cynic proclaiming 
that at last the ages arc haA’ing their rc\*cngc, and that 
modernism lias exhausted its resources. On the other 
h*and, aa’c can easily conceive Mr. Pennell turning with a 
keener zest than ever to the inculcation of his favourite 
gospel of tne essential claims of Labour on the attention 
of Art, now that he lias giA*cn serious and open-minded 
thought to the classics and their message as expressed in 
its purest form and amid its oivn surroundings. Whether 
or no, this sincere attempt to learn what Greek art has to 
say, especially by a Westerner of such original and un- 
conventional temperament, is perhaps the most consider- 
able Adetory over the Now World by the art of the Old since 
Whistler lA^ent to Venice and doubled his horizon and 
his powers. 

Curiosity and a kinil of honourable pique Averc the 
motiA*es at Avork, as Mr. Pennell show’s in a characteristically 
candid preface. He Avent to Greece to sec if the greatest 
w’ork of the past was as inspiring as lie had been told ; and 
he Avanted to clear himself from the taunt of being ” a 
ragtime .‘^kctchcr who couldn't sec Greek art and couldn’t 
draAv it if he did.” In regard to both counts, avc feel 
inclined to adopt the formula employed by Cabinet 
Ministers dispo^illg of questions on the paper for the day, 
and say that while the answ'cr to the finst is in the affirma- 
tive, the second is drowned by tlic deneivi^ cheers of both 
sides of the House. For this book of temple studies is a 
complete and handsome vindication of both the artist 
and his theme. He admits a AA’ish that he had more 
diligently studied classic Avritings, for then he would have 

• " Lithography and Lithographers.” By Joseph Pennell 
and £. Robins Fennell. 10s. Od. net. (Fisher Unwin ) 

” Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in the Land of Temples.” 5s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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.ocu si ill more than he did. but his native vigour of percep- 
11, III showed him one thing which these drawings display 
iM pcrlecti.m, and that is the supremacy of the classic 
:.ri hiiei t.- in utilising a perfect sense of ^lass and Design 
ir. n lation to Site. Therein, of course, they were more 
jnitimate than we, for the whole earth Avas theirs and the 
1 Illness tliereof ; moreover, they were not hampered by 
ganglions of drain-pipes and ‘‘ tubes " or the preservation 
of vested interests. And they arc happy in these latter 
days in having maile a convert of a great and masculine 
artist like Mr. Pennell, who owns up liandsomely with 
lien as well as pencil, and pays them the double tribute 
of this welcome book of lithographs and explanatory notes. 

The larger book is no less Avclcome ; hrst. as a reprint, 
or, rather, a re\ision of a costlier and now inaccessible 
monograph ; and, secondly, as the pioneer volume of a 
new Series on the Graphic Arts. IMrs. Pennell has re- 
written her historical section in the light of our fuller 
knowledge concerning Senefelder and his great invention. 
The rest of the chapters - critical, theoretic, and executive 

by Mr. i'enncll himself, embody the substance of the 

Cantor lectures he delivered a year ago before the Royal 
Society of Arts, and the reproductions make a superb 
ind striking gallery, illustrating the art of the stone in all 
its bcw'ildering scope and potency. As a whole, the book 
indicates the strenuous and prosperous crusade which has 
been waged by the Senefelder Club, and encourages the 
hope that the Avork of the lithographer will banish from 
our hoardings much of the hide<nis and garish chromo- 
work that has been searing the public retina for years, 
lithography is, after all, the directest form of appeal be- 
tween the draughtsman and the spectator, and, in days 
when personality and subjectivity are accounted every- 
tlnng, this frank and splendid craft should come more and 
more into its own. 


as the " Chansonnier des Armies,’* a rich and enviable 
title pleasantly reminiscent of the Middle Ages. The 
Breton poet sings his songs to the troops and inspires 
them with liis own ardour when too much trench life has 
momentarily depressed them. In order to introduce 
Botrcl to the Britisli public, Mr. G. E. Morrison has 
chosen here and there some thirty of his most typical 
chansons. He has succeeded in conveying to 11s a very 
good idea of the chatm of the Brettin poet. Botrel's note 
at its best is pure and limpid, and not unlike that df 
Mistral. But the Breton, of course, is at once a less 
simple and a less learned man than the poet of Provence. 
For Botrel the chansonnier has two distinct kinds of .sim- 
plicity in his style ; one wliich is natural and instinctive, 
and another which he seems to think is expected of him, 
and tries to live up to. In this second manner he draws 
little morals, and seeks to improve the occasion. It tends 
to make an oleograph of his work. But underneath it 
there is a charming manner such as avc have hints of in 
“ The Accursed Isle.” 

Miss Alma Strettell’s translation of .selected poems of 
Emile Verhaeren is a reprint of a book which was, I fancy, 
a blossom of the efflorescent ‘nineties. There arc pieces 
here from some of the representative books of the Belgian 
poet — 1 -es Villages Illusoircs,'* “ Les Heures Claires,’* 
and “ T-a M iiltiplo Splendeur. The translation is well done, 
and within it.s limits the book gives an idea of Verhaeren ‘s 
work. 

The “ Kasfdnh *' is a new edition of a curious poem by 
Sir Richard Burton, to which Mr. Rciger Ingjien offers a 
foreivord. The jioein well represents its author's sceptical 
and eclectic mind which betokens the anthropologist with 
something of the poet in him. I^urton ranges over a 
library of philosophies and a pantheon of gods to find 
material for his verse, but the effect, as might be expected, 
is more curious and interesting than poetic. 1 *^ S. 


POEMS IN TRANSLATION.* 

A number of translations of Chinese and Japanese poetry 
have appeared in EngUsh within late years. Their authors 
have sought to contain the volatile spirit of this Oriental 
poetry in all kinds of forms -Omarian quatrains, rhymed 
and unrhymed couplets, and stanzas of various kinds. 
One feels with regard to Mr. Pound's •' Cathay " that he 
has, at any rate, sought for an honesty of method. His 
translations arc not mere c.xcuses, as is so often the case 
with this kind of wwk, to irradiate with a little of soAie- 
onc else’s spirit a blameless but dull technique. Mr. Pound 
uses the vers libre — wavering unequal lines who.se length 
and rhythm are determined on a purely arbitrary system. 
They are subject to no other discipline, as far as can be 
discovered, than that of caprice. Whether a frank and 
simple prose would not have better still suggested the 
delicate charm of these enamelled poems is another question. 

For all this very personal iianner of altering the line- 
length of the verse’, of paragraphing, an 1 of making stanzas 
at will suggests inevitalily to the reai-icr that the poet is 
sophisticating himself with affectations. The translation 
of verse must be apiiroached, above all things. 

Ixumility, and any alTei-tation in the execution of it 
is repellent to the mind. 

Still Mr. Pound does not gravely err in this direction, 
and oft^n givci us little poems in which the rich yet 
fastidious colours of Chinese art are admirably reproduced. 
The httle book provides a procession of bright images 
and sweet words. Peach boughs, apricot boughs, dragons, 
dancing girls, yelkw dogs, blue jade, green eyebrows arc 
here— aU the motives and all the highly-wrought beauty 
o' a wise and anaent Oriental art. The poems translated 
are mostly from Rihaku, and the notes of the late Ernest 
Fenollosa are drawn on by the author. . , . 

Theodore Botrel has been officially recognised in France 


• " Cathav. Translations." By Ezra «*•, 

A qonM of Biittanv." By Theodore Botrel. is. 
rMathewsl— ^Poems.*' By Emile Verhaeren. Tianslatecl 
Sf AiJS^Ull! 3 >. 6d. (Lne.)-"The Kasidah.” By 
ar Richard Burton. (Hutchinson.! 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF LIFE * 

This new life of Fawcett docs not attempt to challenge 
the position awarded to the biography compiled by his 
great friend, Sir Leslie Stephen, biii it doe.s throw con- 
Kitlcrably more light on his chaiaclov, especially as it was 
affected by the injury to his eyes, anrl in so iloing it presents 
us with a magnificent example of couragf*. 

Let us admit at once that Fawcett was peculiarly 
fortunate, llis tastes, pursuits and more .serious interests 
were just those that are lea.st affected by blindness. When 
the accident occuircd he had already civen his whole soul 
to political eci>nomy. tvlucli is easily siiuhed by a blind 
man. His pa.s.sions for angling, Ifn skating, for walking 
were not seriously interfered with. 

Add to this that he had naturally a buoyancy of temper 
which frequently found vent in infectious hilarity. Even 
his loud nngiiig voice was an a.s.set to him in his calamity. 
Another asset was his great power of conversation, which,, 
graced as it was with self-restraint and .sympathy, made 
him a host of friends. Luckily too, or providentially, he 
met with a lady who exactly harmonised with him in her 
interests, and whose sen.se of humour was no les.s vivacious 
than his own. 

But when all these fortunate circumstances have been 
enumerated, there still remains unaccounted for that 
unconquerable will and high courage which persisted in 
distilling good out of ill. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves, and in a short time happiness became natural 
to him, and he saw infinitely more of the beauty and 
happiness of life than the average person.” As with so 
many blind persons his other senses became more acute. 
In his own words he could ” sec ” his fishing line caught 
in the tree above his head, while ” the thud of the falling 
apple on the hard ground in the orchard made him laugh 
as it brought autumn to his ear.” He proved' the truth 
of Miss Helen Keller's dictum : ” To be blind is to see 
the bright side of life.” W. A. F. 

* ” A Beacon for the Blind : Being a Life of Henry Fawcett.'*" 
By Winifred Holt. 7s. Gd. net. (Constable.) 
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MR. JONES GOES TILTING.* 

" There is nothing worthy of ndmiialioii in iXTsuading 
a theatrical manager to lose a thonsaiid ])ounds a week in 
producing sonic tract or message that could ho easily 
printed for a few shillings." Whciui* it happens, as the 
author points out, that ^Ir. Heiirv Arthur Jones, with a 
soft heart tfiwanls managers, will present the ])nhhc with a 
burlescpie in narrative form rather than damage Ins rejmta- 
tion wnth playgoers and rum his manager. 1 would ptiint 
out one fact against ev(*n the success of that course. «ind 
that is the higher standard of literary taste the Heading 
public exact, in comparison with the ]ilavgoing public. 

Mr. Jones, fearing the reader m.iy lack a standard . tells 
us that a 1>urles(|iie should smiti* the great vices and 
insincerities of the time -should stri]i ns hare to the skin-- 
romp and shout aioiind us. If that he the ca-^e. then the 
author is hoist with Ins own petard, for " The Theatre of 
Ideas" imsiTahly fails as hurlesipie when we apply Mi. 
Jones's own standard. Alost literary readei ^ rememher with 
affection those famoiis hurlest|iies. ('haiuei ^ ‘ Kime o1 Sir 
Thopas," Heaumont and Fletcher^ " Knight ol the lUirniiig 
l*eslle," “The Kehearsal," “ I>on <Jiii\nte," Sheridan's 
"The ('ritu and just lately those gem-like hurJestpios 
which our own Hanic set in some ol the J\e\ ues. .Ml lliese 
possess the hlessed gift ot unfailing liumour, sprightly wit, 
happy inventi*)!! and infectious gaict\. Ilro.idlx speaking, 
burlesque should he the ])crfecl miijoining ol the lofty 
and the little, with the sole view of e.\citiiig l.nighter. in 
" The Theatre ol hleas " the anrlior has. I ihink. wioiigly 
chosen the allegory form, with the reMilt that it reads like 
an atteni])! to parody " The rilgrim's Progress ’ through 
the Slough of Advanced Tdt is. Jle hiings us to an exter- 
nally imposing temple, liis so-( ailed 'I'heatre, in whith a 
swavitiR figure sits v.ihantiv astride a large rocking horse, 
plunging his swonl into \arious parts of our social system ; 
])resents us with statues standing oii llieir heads ; pacifist 
professors fighting with Ciich oilu*i — in fait, all the stodgy 
para phern all.! of humour one a'^sociate-i with mid-iiiiie- 
teenth-ceiitury j<'kos about the intellectuals. The whole 
thing IS loo ohviMiis - the humour loo jiedcslnan. 

Xow' the IVelact' to the hook is really valuable because 
in It .Mr. Jones submits his aiiologia /»/(> rila ^ua. \fter 
])i>inting out that No svmpaihy should be given to 
dramatists, liowexei lofty their aims, who will not study 
to please the eeneral bociy of playgoers ol their days,’* he 
ttdls us somewhat wistlullv "l his own deeds in the desire 
to impart a higher staiidiinl to Ins 'work, in examples like 

" Saints and Sinners. I'he Crusader," and “ Michael 

and Ills Lost Angel," and ol their failure as eoinmercial 
plays. Then lie ends u]) bv slating that wluMiever he has 
found leisure he lias employed it in wTiting plays without 
any consideration of ]iroduction in the theatre. 

And this biirles(|uc ami three short plays are examples 
of his efforts in this direction. 

In " The Goal," wdiicli is really clever in its eliarac- 
terisalion of Sir Stephen I'amariss, and has all tlmse 
penetrative qualities which are Mr. Jones’s chief gill, 
w'e have a one-act play which lacks the imlispensable 
virtue of unexpectedness in the situations which are 
necessary to complete success in a ccrtain-raiser, although 
the contrast between the gay sounds of the adjoining dance 
chamber and the death-seciie presented on the stage, 
have strong dramatic value. " Her Tongue " w’oiild make 
a capital opening piece because of its richly humonnis 
qualities. The picture of l*atty Ilanslope, tlie handsome 
woman with the irrepressible and irresponsible ripple of 
chatter and the silly laugh is very acutely observed — and 
bears the hall-mark of reality. I shall be siirpriscil if 
some astute manager docs not avail himself of it pretty 
soon. 

" Grace Mary,** a one-act tragedy in the Cornish dialect, 
calls out for performance. The reader would like to 
experience in representation that thrill at the end wdiere 
Nick is about to follow the disembodied spirit of his love 

* “ The Theatre of Ideas.*' By Henry Arthur Jones. 3s. 6d. 
net. iChapman & Hall.) 
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over the cliff edge. 'I'he only criticism one might pass is 
that the supernatural element is sprung too suddenly 
iqioii the spectator to enable liim to readjust his impres- 
sions. J»ut it is worthy »»f jierformanLe by one of our 
Repertory Companies. 

'I'he printing of the three jilays was worth wliile, but the 
builesqiif‘ was unnecessary May one remiiiil Mr Henry 
Artlmr Jones, too. that we shall never tirnvi' at .Natirmal 
Drama by any sell-conscious measures on the jiart of the 
ilramatic aiilhf)r. \Vheii it comes, 1 am sure it will be an 
inspiration. Kobw L.uvson. 

“ART AND CRAFT.'* 

Although no “ preliminarx' annoimcemenl '* has been 
made conceniiiig the method anil siopo of tins series, 
although lie' volumes appear without a “ general editor," 
there certainly exists somcwdiere m the background of their 
inamiffVcture a most decided “ coiisjnracy ol uniformity." 

Each author has elected to gos.si]) inconsequent ly about 
his subjci-t, to dogmatise with an air of siiblletv. and, 
scorning the beaten track, to wander oxer the fields of 
literature after a merrj’ fashion of his own. Every one 
girds at his own generation, though not xvithoiil hopes of 
a millennium ; all declare that their own pel lojnc has been 
ruined, or neglected, by the acaiieniicians. We learn, for 
example, that we liavc few “ real " ossax's, little “ true " 
criticism, and not many " genuine " parodies Wlieii, as 
^Ir. Wells foreshadoxx's in “ I’topia," " men agtiiii find 
leisure to fight for a woinan's beauty, the essay max be " 
reborn. The English liax'C '* never been brought to see 
the point of the critic ; and for xvhat they do not see the 
point of, the English will not pay " The x'ogue of the 
rcx'iie indicates that parody may soon " play a more 
important part in the liistory of Jilerature. There may be 
a time wJien the leather strop, upon xx-Jiic]|) J’oung men have 
sharpened their W'lts hitherto, shall become a veritable 
scourge xvherexvith to rouse the world." 

We are aware, of course, that much modern literature 
is created by half-hearted imitations oi Shaxv and Chesterton 

♦ ■' The Es.say." By OrJo Williams — " Paroclx'.’* By Chris- 
topher Stone--'* Critici.sin.’* By P. P. Howe — “ 'I'lic Ballad.'* 
By Frank Sidgwick — " TJie Art and Cralt ol Letters." is. net 
each. (Seeker.) 
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plavni" witli the English dictionary — bulls not in the china- 
shop. but llie word-factory. To-day we all of us have 
i.niir.ige enough to beard the lexicographer in his den. 

Nevertheless. I think, the connection between these 
mii.'ibk* volumes and “ Art ” or “ Craft ’* remains obscure. 
I he aiitliors liavc taught us. indeed, to seek for treasure 
where we shoulil least expect to find it — offering us “ the 
essay ill a pla\. criticism on the golf-links, and an argu- 
ment in Mrs. Jarley's waxworks.” But they can neither 
denv, Ignore, nor explain away the root-significance of 
craftsmans 1 up -which is the method of making ; or of art 
- which is the form of the thing made. We arc reason- 
able, after all. in having expected an ” Art and Craft ” 
series to deal with technical matters ; the architecture of 
letters, its divisions by variety in expression, the materials 
of its construction, its history and regulations. 

Here, indeed, wq learn that ‘‘ parody is the quizzical 
art, the art of the man with the eyeglass ” ; that “ the 
critic is the middleman in the industry of the arts *’ ; that 
an essay ” should set out to prove nothing *’ ; that a 
“ ballad is not literature ” ; statements which tickle the 
fancy, but do not carry us very far. In fact, according to 
the definitmii quoted, our authors have certainly set them- 
selves with a will to the wTiting of “ e.ssays ” — that “ airy 
mould of thought ” which " admits of ” everything “ com- 
patible with Its essential smallness of scale.*’ Einallj’, as 
Mr. How’c remarks of his contribution to the series — ” if 

anybody expected this little book to be a history of 

from the earliest times to the present, I hereby refer him 

to Pi of. s great work on that subject.” 

How'ever, if our authors do not give us either strict 
analj’sis, consecutive history, or ordered criticism, they all 
have an infectious enthusiasm for literature, and a pleasant 
familiarity with the by-ways, 'they quote wnth di.scretion, 
set up one writer against another with the air of a friend, 
and ignore the text-books. 

Mr. Sidgwick vre have purposely left for a concluding 
paragraph ; because his little volume is a serious and 
welcome contribution to a fascinating subject, only recently 
considered in the spirit of science. Opening the matter 
with a discussion of the question, ” What is a word ? ” he 
showrs us that if. as Wordsworth declared, ” the poetry of 
art is * emotion recollected in tranquillity.’ then poetry of 
the folk is emotion crystallised in a crowxl.” Tliat is, he 
conjectures “ communal ” authorship for the old Ballads, 
and gives us a most instructive impression of ” crow’db ” 
in the act of composition. Again, the poetry of the folk is 
democratic ; of which we judge the excellence not from 
the beauty of one line, but by ** at least a verse of four 
lines." Finally, " in literature the thing is not so much 
what a man says as the way in which he says it ; in ballads 
the criterion is reversed ” ; and " the ballad-language is 
common popular stock ; the folk will have nothing to do 
with the phraseology of the artists." 

Every word of these sixt/-two pages merits careful study. 

R. B'MMLEy Joiixso.n. 

THE GERMANS IN AFRICA.* 

This is a most welcome book, welcome because it is 
remarkably apropos ^n the present moment of history . 
but no less welcome because it is a wholesome, balanced, 
clear, and accurate account of how Germany acquired 
her extensive and important colonial pos.session.s in Africa. 
Mr. Lewin is the librarian of the l^oyal Colonial Institute, 
and is known as a keen student of Imperial affairs, and 
his work is one of very great value. If it has a fault, it is 
the defect of its quality ; its sober, controlled, scrupulous 
statement hdS atl the weight and authority of an official 
history, but it lacks the glow anil romance tif the ambitions, 
the intrigues, the energy, that won Germany her very 
considerable footing in Africa. 

Germany has long nourished hopes and determinations 
to achieve colonial greatness. But she found England 

• " Tile Germans in Africa." By Evans Lewin. los. 6d. net. 
(Cassell.) 


already firmly established in Africa, and little disposed to 
welcome the intrusion of a new rival. Her desire to find 
room for herself was perfectly legitimate, but her methods 
on the other hand, were deplorable, though exceedingly 
clever. 

Earl Grey, who contributes ’ an introduction to the 
volume, points out that Great Britain has acquired colonies 
either in order lo protect ill-treated natives, and to sub- 
stitute peace, law, order and prosperity for tyranny, 
bloodshed, famine and war, or for legitimate purposes of 
trade ; wliile Germany has in her colonising been actuated 
by military considerations. The regular procedure was 
for German traders and adventurers to obtain concessions 
from native chiefs, to establish trading settlements, and 
once that wiis done, to claim Imperial protection. " The 
flag follows trade " was Bismarck's dictum, and though 
originally averse from the idea of Germany as a colonial 
power, at any rate for a generation to come, he declared 
ill 1884 that he would place under imperial protection 
trading settlements established as already related. But 
Germany's re»il aim was to thwart and hamper the slowly 
developing British ideas of expansion. Everywhere they 
tried to take in territory that would prevent the enlarging 
of J^ritibh boundaries. She wanted to connect her colonies 
in West Africa and East Africa by obtaining the forests in 
the basin of the ITppcr Congo and the Karanga regions 
from the Congo Free State, and by acquiring territory 
from I*ortugal, and so make the t^ape to Cairo route impos- 
sible. Sonth-\Ve.st Africa she regarded le.ss as a colony 
than as a jumping off ground for attacking British South 
Africa, and so. after the savage siipprchsion of the Herroros 
she still kept an utterly disproportionate garrison in the 
colon}', waiting a chance. 

What Germany did in South-West Africa may be guessed 
when we realise that a native population of 300,000 in i8q8 
was biirely 100,000 in 1 qi 2. The Germans did not understand 
the natives ; the natives revolted, and were subjected to a 
war of extermination, which cost ;f3o,ooo,ooo and depleted 
the colony of labour, besides making the name of (jermaii 
stink among the native people. ]\lr. Lewin has a very 
interesting chapter on the future destiny of the million 
square miles of German African colonies, which is perhaps 
a little premature ! But the book is a siijicr-excellent 
one. 


FICTION IN WAR TIME* 


What function should fiction serve ivhile the Allies 
are fighting to preserve the soul of cii'ilisation ? All 
sorts of questions explode in a shrapnel shower of con- 
jectures as I confront this batch of new novels. Appar- 
ently, they were all written in that far distant world, 
submerged beneath the tides of war —a lost continent of 
experience. Now', surely, amid the birth pangs of a new 
era, we look to novelists, either for cheering and distraction, 
or to inspiration to brave doing and endurance, or for 
encouragement to lay firmer hold of the faith that is in 
us. 

Those people vrho think they cannot read novels — byt 
have a perfect right to mope, and despair of the Army 
Council — should immediately btirrow, or preferably buy 
" The Blue Horizon," by Mr. H. De Vere Stacpoolc, a 
delightful counter-agent, on the whole, to the obsession 
of the newspapers. Many of its pages open a casement 
on to a veritable magic sea, Florida way ; they introduce 
you to pleasant people who fish for humorous monsters of 
the deep, make love in an infectious way, and almost 
come up to the high-w'atcr mark of open-air romance set in 
" Treasure island. " All the long short stories and several 
of the shorter ones concern summer life on the Florida 


* ** The Blue Horizon." By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 6s. 
(Hutcliinson.) — " Two Sinners." By Mrs. David G. Ritchie. 
6s. (Smith, Elder.) — " Stilts.'* By Adam Squire. 6s. (Duck- 
worth.) — " 'The Girl from Nippon." By Carlton Dawe. 6s. 
(Ward. Lock.)—" Allward." . By E. S. Stevens. 6s. (Mills & 
Boon.) — " Miss O’Corra, M.F.H." By Miriam Alexander. 68. 
(Melrose.) — Annora." By the Author of " My Trivial Life 
and Misfortune." 6s. (BUckwood.) 
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coast, where rich Americans counteract the “ grouchc ** 
by fishing for tarpon and sea bat, while young men fall, 
into love and keep there. As for the girl nick-named 

Benn Gunn ’* in “ Skeleton Island," she is what any of 
her Transatlantic admirers might call a " peach." Indeed, 
** The Blue Horizon *' is just the right tonic for war worried 
folk. 

Mrs. David G. Ritchie's sinccrily is good to encounter 
at any time. Her work rings true as over, even now when 
the soldiers of the King are fighting to save trutli and 
honour from being crucified on the cross of Germanic 
diabolism. How' IMaud Monckton found lier real self is 
described in " Two Sinners," a novel of distinction, in 
conception, thought and treatment, which brings home 
afresh the dnimatic interest of the antimony between 
.spirit and matter. Her .sister I'rsula is a beautiful study in 
self-sacrifice, and her half-sister Stella, a cleverly realised 
type of modern girl. Wealthy Major Kames, with whom 
Maud’s life is bound up, is a Philistine when she ini‘ets liim 
first, and some readers may find the change in his nature a 
little hard to accept, because the way of it i.s not sufficiently 
explained. Her aunt. Lady Dorothy, and " Kiddie" the 
inevitable dog, tell for gaiety. 

Pleasant, too, is " Stilts," by ^Ir. Addin Squire-- a 
refreshing novel with several of the .scenes set in Italy. 
Although the author is not credited on the title page wnth 
any other novels, the workmanship .siiggcst.s considerable 
experience, for the tluMne is charminglv handled. This 
love story of Tommy Inglis and Constance Taiicrcd — 
complicated by an ethical question relating to the posses- 
sion of a pearl necklace— is an aid to self forgetfulness, 
and the portrait of a retirevl American diplomatist is a 
likeable memory. 

l*eople who still look to novelist.^- to provide them with 
excitement, will fiml jilenlx of it in " The Girl from Nippon," 
by Mr. Carlton Dawc. The cenlr.il character, Dr. Moliri, 
and his poison gas, versus Kenneth Lverard, a young 
English barrister fEast arrayeil again.st Wc.st), and a 
beautiful heroine, niece of llic Japanese scientist, form the 
ingredients of this deftly t«)ld piece of .sensationalism. 

When ycni have read " Allward," by Miss E. S. Steven.s, 
you will look with awakened interest at the next gipsy 
you happen to meet. Readers wiio love their Borrow will 
delight in this novel, dealing as it does w’ltli the sadly 
diminished Romany world in our niidst. They will follow’ 
with unabating interest the immersion of " Alhvard," 
the grc&t inventor, amongst the works and W’ays of the 
children of nature, with wiiom he is so akin. Mary, the 
fa.scinating gipsy girl and her folk are so much alive that 
you almost hear them breathe, and the coining of love to 
the true-hearted daughter of the Imglish wild is a beautiful 
idyll. The so])hi.slicatc*d folk, particularly Miss Price, 
live in their own fa.shioii quite as vitally, wiiile lovers of 
nature will find miicli of description and observation to 
delight them. 

One might almost use the cliche " merry and bright " 
in describing "Miss O’Corra. M.F.H.," by Miss Miriam 
Alexander, a good example of the sporting novel. Xorceii 
O’Corra ’s horsey adventures in Ireland, made possible by 
a fine inheritance, will afford an evening’s amusement, 
especially to the instructed in equine matters, particularly 
hunting An aunt, a girl friend, tw’o suitors for the M .F.I I . ’s 
hand, the " quality " and some Irish peasants assist in 
sustaining a breezy note throughout the book. The 
descriptions of the meets are exhilarating, and if the farcical 
note is a little overdone sometimes in the treatment of the 
characters, this is an artistic fault which just now^ will be 
welcome. 

The author of " Annora " has an engaging way w’ith her, 
for surely only a woman could have wTitten this engrossing 
story of nineteenth-century life. The plot leads off wdth a 
hint of the skeleton to be found in the cupboard of the 
jervoise family, and from this the subsequent develop- 
ments mainly arise. The wTriter is an acute observer, 
the characterisation is unfailingly good, and Mrs. Wilfrid 
Jervoise lingers in the memory as a distinct achievement, 
and really commands more interest than the character 


The Little Books of Georgian Verse 

A sprips of tliu finest new work in hnKlish poetry, psiiecially representa- 
tive ol ihf yoiinufT writers uiiluiiii r^ni^Td tn cIii}iH. ot cl.iss, m birhool 
lUcli iiulivii.lii.il vnhniu bviiiK raretiilly selrctLil bv a coinpi tf'iit “ editor," 
the senes i<, liesiffiied m MCiiie the rmifiileiire ami a|i|>ieci.aioii of the 
widely .spn ail public iiileresteil in lini p<ieir>. The lirsi iniir iiuuiber& 
are on sale at .ill ri piil.ible bonkhellers * 

MANX hONGand MAIDEN SONG bv M.ui.i noti»:l.is 
POEMS - .M.ic.iriiiev 

HEATHER WAYS - bv Hylda C Cole 

THE FIELDS OF HEAVEN |i\ Nora 'lyiMii f)'Mahoii\ 

O.lur voliiiiies 10 Irilli IV. Each vnlmiie, cielifjhtfiiliv pi odiicrd. crown Svo. 

Is. net. paper wrappers ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A lariu* Kinei.ll circiikiiifiii (not liiiiri <1 tn a ft liiiiiilreds) will alone 
Uistify this rlistinriivi series, wlinh will be a perpciiial plt.tsiire to the 

clibcriiiiiii.il iiifc* 


MUAHLL \h]V \ hK^L. 

THE FLAGSHIP AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Trevor Blakemore. An Edition do I.uxi-. Ftiip. ^to. 
4 s. 6d. nrt. 

DREAMS AND REALITIES. By llir Rev. W. K. 

Fleming. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. net. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MUSIC. BvMrs. W Dalton 
( of Vancou\er). Crow’ii Svn, cloth, 28 . 6d. net 
MASQUES AND POEMS. By Euwaki'^ Casson. 
Crown Svo, 28 . 6d. net. 

CORNISH CATCHES. By IiIiRNarh ^Ioorf.. Decor- 
ated boards, crown '•vo. 2 s. 6d. net. (Second edition.) 
THE POETRY REVIEW (edited by Sirpnr.x 
J’liiLLiPs), circulation and si/e doubled this year, a 
conijilete, new, jioctic (ilav in each is.siie. Is. net, 
ijf'i ]>]> In the lulv Number v ; is offered for a War 
l*oem. 


At .ill Libiiines. I'd\\.iril hiuii's new lu-vel — 

“THORNS." 

By the author of **The Marvellous Experiences of John 
Rydsl,'* etc. 6r. 

lilt liiiLbl bucial nnvt I lI tliv >imi (■LLon.l •‘ditioii. K^tsi ■> clnlhj — 

"OVER THE EDGE." 

By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 44 * IM'*, 6s. 

"A inobt rcadabli' 1 mk, ami should birciiKthi'ii an .I'nsiily wrll- 
cuablish»d n t>iii itinn " Morwwi I’oit. 

ERSKINE MACDONALD, Malory Hobm. Feithentime Bldp., LoBdoo, W.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 6/- NOVELS 

By the Winner of the 250>Gulnea Prize Novel. 

THE PRODIGAL AUNT Mn. A. E. TAYI.OR. 
SEA AND SWORD lly EI.EANOK NEPEAN. 
THE CALAIS ROAD By A. G. SHERIDAN. 

•• Ihv wink lb ob\ loublv that nf a mii'suiiiiiiatv iiiabUT nl lirtinii. an anitc 
obscTvtr of huniaii natup*, and iiiissfosi d oi .i knov IfdRf ol I'laiiri* ,‘iml 
I'lciirh w.i>-s quitf uiirnniniuii aiiiniiK Liiph-sh wiitiT'. . ... \ hin-, s]iiiitrd 
mud, \orv di*MTlv dour ... ll is one-, in liiilh. In In* n.id lunrv than 
ouev, and tr'isiiipd for its biiii|fli' cxn lli'iicv ." — Hrltu t Soithtrn II iiic. 

YORKSHIRE FOLK AT HOME by A. HOBSON. 

**A very plisabant picturr of lift* in a West Yoikbluii* \alliy in the 
*se\viities, full ol true char.ictrr ski-tchc*;, arcuiate in ii** ilesciiptioii ol 
Voikshiir iiistitulionb, habits ami t ii-tonib, .'ind swu tniul b^ achaiiniiiRlove 
interest We have been charmed bv Mr IlubsonS book because oi Uie 
human interest which it inspires " — Pal! Mall Uuieiie 

IN NELSON’S DAY * GOODSALl”' 

‘■A reni,irkab]\ khoiI hois' bunk ' —Couit Journal 

*‘A tlinlliiiK siiir> of thi Nile ami Triil.ilcai .4/nv^yrt•/l Jturnai 

•'Till portrait ol Nrlson i" liii'> diawii."— /Ar 

"A hiMik fni a lifi\ II) mil in Ihoulrr f tuner 

The lliblishcrs are prepan d to Loiisidei in all dcpaiuiicnis 

of Literature witn a view to puJdiration iii Volume horm 

LradoD : DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 16 , Boaverie Street, Reel Street, LC. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 1,000 GUINEAS PRIZE 
NOVEL COMPETITION. Foil particulars and form 
of Entry post free on anilication to Hodder and 
Stongkton, St Panl’s House, Warwick Sq., London, E.C 
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from whom tlio novel takes its title. Certainly “ Annora " 
IS a Ijook 111 read and re-read, anil one welcomes the hint 
of marked individuality printed in a foreword, which 
explains why " I have allowed the old lord to swear in my 
1)1 ink." and w hy the cxpletive.s arc not liidden under swear 
dashes ” 

Wilkinson Suerrmn. 

BEAUTY AND WISDOM.* 

There is one curious contradiction in our national altitude 
towards llie nobilitv— and it may bo a simple kind of 
poetry and love of the })icture.si[ue which is at the root of 
•* loviiiff a lord ” — and that is that a titled author's books 
have no more chance of selling than anyone’s else ; in fact, 
if anything, they liave less chance. Readers generally 
seem to regaril a title of nobility on a title-page with su.s- 
picion. TJiey tliink a lonl very delightful in his place, but 
they distrust him as a man of letters. 

1 Ihiiik Lord Diinsany’s reputation as an author has 
suffered becau.se of his title. It may even have affected 
men of letters adversely. They regard with suspicion the 
• <Atrance of the gilded into their trade. One comes to the 
I title with a prejudice ; but, having read Lord Duiisany, 
one is compelled to admit that here is a man of letters 
and a poet born ; that the art he works at is the art to 
which he is born ; and that, if he were .silent, something 
very beautiful and worth while would be lost to the world. 

Now 1 concede that in his most fantastical fantashvs 
I-ord Duiisaiiy is not every man's meat. Indeed, he is far 
from it. Take “ The Gods of IVgana,’* for instance. One 
can imagine the youth of Stevenson's storj” bt'ing .shut up 
on a wet Sunday in a country inn with “ The Gods of 
Pegana*' for .sole mental provender. “Golly! What a 
book ! ” he would have said. 

But the delightful tiling about these “ Fifty-One Tales *’ 
is that a .simple person, not being a willul l*hilistine, can 
understand at lea.st the meaning ol .some ; while to any- 
one who appreciates the marvels oi language, the bcautilul 
and sonoroLi.s diction must be «i la.stiiig delight. These 
Tale.s " arc each a very little ve.ssel- .some are quite tiny. 
In fact, it is a wdiimsicality of I^ord DiiiLsany's to call them 
Tales ’’ at all. But each is a vc.vscl of pure gold and 
nearly alw.iys filled with fine vintages. I .say " nearly, *’ 
because .sometimes a bit of Ircnchani .satire hardly deserves 
the stronger praise, although there is nothing in tlie liook 
which is not good. The " Talcs,” in fact, are lillU- poems. 
In every poem is a real thought ; and the whole is perfectly 
and cunningly set forth. Lord Duii.saiiy handles his 
words as a master his music. If T w’ere talking for ever of 
tliis bcautilul book 1 should not pi;rsiiade as much as one 
quotation from the book itself w'ill do. Anil here is a liny 
ma.sterpiecc which Lord Duiisany himself could hardly 
bettcr. 

WIND VND 1 >(;. 

'* Wav for us,” said the North Wind as lu- raino down iuc 
sea on an crr.ind of old Wiiitoi. And he saw bclore him the 
grey, silent fog that lay along tin* tidi*^ 

*' Way for us ! ” said the North AA’md. ” O ineftt:cfual fog. 
for I am Winter's leader in li's age-old war with the shijw I 
overwlielm them suddenly in my -irength or drive ujwii them 
the huge .sea-faniig bergs. I cross an oeean while \oii move 
a mile. There is mourning in inkind places when 1 liave met 
the ships. 1 drive them upon the rocks and leed the sea. Where- 
cver I appear '■hey bi>w lO our lo*'d the Winter ” 

*And to Ills arrogant boasting nothing said the fog. Duly 
he rose up slowly and ti ailed away from the sea, and erawiing 
up the long valleys t(*o]: icfiigi among the lulls ; and night 
lamc dow'n and'everything vras still, and the fug lK*gan lit niunible 
in the stillness. And I heard him telling infamously to hiiiisclf 
the tale of his f^orrrijlc spoils . "A hundred ami iilteen galleons 
of Old *^pain, a certain argosy lh.it went from Tyre, eight fishing 
fleets and ninety ships of the line, twelve war-.ship.s under sail 
with their carronades, three hundred and cightv-seven river- 
craft. forty-two incrcliantmen that carried spice, fou*- quin- 
, <]uaremc.c. ten triremes, thirty yachts, twenty-one liatilcsliips 
of tlie modem time, nine thousand admirals. ...” He mum- 
bled and chuckled on. till 1 suddenly rose and fled from his 
fearful contamination. 

* “Fiftv-Onc Tales.' By Lord Dunsany. ss. net. (Elkin 
^lathcws.) 


Lord Dunsany has a double gift, for we see as well as hear 
the things he tells us, and as w'c listen wc have a vision of 
an old blind poet chanting — Hdmer perhaps, for there is 
much of the Greek spirit in Lord Dunsany's w'ork, and in 
the marshalling of his splendid w'or'ds. Nur is he without 
the completion of humour, lacking which the greatest gift 
must be lop-sided. One has only to read “ The Hen ’* to 
be sure of that. 

The discriminating who know what it is to be swayed by 
the magic of words will see to il that they possess “ Fifty- 
One Tales,” and return to it again and again. 

K.vtharine Tynan. 


flovel *Kote8. 


POLLYANNA GROWS UP. By Eleanor H. Porter. Gs. 

(Pitman.) 

Pollyanna has already won for herself such a wide circle 
of friends among the reading public, that this further book 
about her is sure of its place iii a great many hearts. There 
are few people w'ho have not heard of Pollyanna by this 
time, and those few should certainly make her acquaintance 
at once, for in these days of stre.s.s anil anxiety no better 
antidote to depression could be found. J'ollvanna is a little 
girl who is possessed of a wonderfully infectious optimism ; 
she deliberately sets out to hnd something in everything to 
be glad about, and is indeed a " tonic ” to all who conic in 
contact with her. I'ollyanna as a child was one of the most 
delightful jiersoii.'s w’c had ever met, but if .she could possibly 
l>e more charming, more fascinating, and more wholly 
lovable, she become.'* so w’lien she grows up. Poll^annailes 
may rest assured that they will not be ilisappoinlecl in this 
second Glad Hook ; it is the hai)j>iest and cheeriest ol 
companions, and leaves us more in lovi than over with its 
lovable little lieroine, and hopeliil ihat tins is by no means 
tlie last we shall see of her. 

MISS BILLYH DECISION. By JJianoi H. p.irtoi. o*.. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

If you have alretidy met Miss Hilly yoa will need no mere 
reviewer to advj.se yon to get .i ropv of " .Mi'.s Billy’s 
Decision “-—a .sequel to the first deliglitfiiL J»ill\ book — 
you will be certain to get a copy. If yon have not vet met 
Miss Billy you would do well to t.ikc the earliest ojiport unity 
of doing so. Miss Billy is very refreshing, very lovable 
and cnterlaiuing, and in this latest storv about liei wc 
meet again many old Irienils. J“ur liere are ihe three 
brothers Henshaw once more ; William, still collecting tva- 
]wtb ; Cyril, still absorlK'd in his inii.sic : and Ik'rtram, 
still painting his “ Face of a Girl,” and here is .Vunt Hannah 
with her countless .shawls, and J\a1c Hartwell, still putting 
her finger into everyone’s pie ; and of course, here is Billy, 
still the same w’arin-hcarlod Billy, in love with Bertram 
and wdlh her music. There is also a new-comer “ Mary 
Jane,” w'lio turns out to be “ six feet of muscular manhood ” 
and who creates almost as much consternation as ]-lilly 
herself did when .she first arrived in the midst of the llenshaw 
household. Billy and the gay, irrepressible Bertram arc 
now’ engaged, but owing to “ Mary Jane,” Kate Hartwell, 
and a ” Face of a Giil ” picture, complications arise which 
.seem likely to terminate the engagement. What Miss 
Billy decides to do, and the conseciucnces of her decision 
keep the render iiiLeresteil and am used until the la.st chapter 
of the book Miss Eleanor l*orter writes with her usual 
chaim and \ivacily and maintains throughout the tale a 
sweet and fragrant atinosiihere. 

THE INVISIBLE EVENT. By J. D. Beresford bs. (Sidg- 

W’lck A Jackson.) 

We cannot recall another book — not even another by 
Mr. Beresford — wiiich gives so fine an impression of honesty 
as this one. At no point can any paltering with the stuff 
of life be detected ; and since all novelists must palter 
somehow and somewhere, a watchful reader would seem 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Beresford has learnt to 
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its last letter the art of concealing art. Yet that conclusion 
is not the whole. Something more than art is here, and 
something mbre than sincerity. It is honesty — an attribute 
of the spirit rather than of the nuiid and will, for everyone 
can be intermittently sincere, but no one can be off and on 
with honesty. Jhe story is of Jacob Stahl (whom already 
we know and love) and Hetty ICcle, u clergyman’s daughter, 
who comes, against her conscience but in obedience to her 
loving instinct, to make her lioinc with Jacob while Ins 
wife is still alive, and iiiidivorced from him. Tier conllict. 
first with herself, then with Jacob, is moving and absorbing ; 
a certain duality in the manner keejis so constantly in 
tune with the duality of the central figures that the final 
effect is of extraordinary unity. We learn to know the 
lovers by the same ineuns that they learnt to know each 
other, and Mr. Beresifird has registered the subtle process 
with an authenticity' which jicrhaps only his peculiar 
gift for letting life alone could have achieved. And. 
interesting and precijuis as this is, there i.s imich besides — 
tlie book has a delightful liumonr and variety. 

. THE GOOD SOLDIER. 13 v Ford Madox Hucfler os (John 
Lane ) 

should like to be able to n^gard this book as a .satire, 
because it is so difficult to think that the author could 
otherw’isc have cvnisiflered Ins characters worth describing. 
But the gusto and litcr«iry skill which he has brought to 
the task botli seem to make that hypothesis untenable. 
We arc somehow driven to conclude that the author, like 
hi.s ^Tr.s. Ashbiirnham. “ saw’ life as a perpetual sex-battle 
between hiisb.iiuls wh<i des-**e to be unfaitlilul to their 
wives, and wives who desire to rcia])ture their husbands 
ill the end. That was her sad and niode.st view of matri- 
moiiv. ' One other .short (|iiotatioii from the volume will 
throw more light ii])on it than any words of ours, and it is 
a (piotation we lieartily ciidtirse. There wiis a great 
deal of iiiibeeility about the clo.sing scenes of the Ashburn- 
hain tragedy Neither ol llujse two women knew' what 
thev wanteii. It was only ICdw’ard wlio took a ]HTlectly 
clear line, and lie was drunk most of the time " When we 
rem.irk that this l-.dward who took tins clear line and ail 
tills drink IS the "good soldier" of the title, ex-captain 
ol the I 4 til Tlu.ssai^. it will generally be agreed that 
Hiudler has not been very fortunate in the moment 
of Ills book's appearance. Tlie story, indeed, has little 
bL'anng on the jovs and sorrow’s of normal human life, 
but we can well imagine that the work will prove of some 
value to the specialist in pathology. 

THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S HEART. .Vnonyinoii.s. us. 
(HiKlder & Stoughton ) 

This, as the title would suggest, is a love-story ; and, 
like many love-stories, it is also a story of hate, and mis- 
understandings, and revenge. Told in aulobiugrapliical 
form by the lieroinc, Elaine ('assilis, it ojieiis on the day of 
her marriage to Robert Cassilis, and leads us through her 
" fool's paradise " and many another adventure to the day 
when she writes : “I had tasted cxcrythiiig in life from 
poverty to tlie greatest wealth, and 1 knew now that 
the happiest condition of all was the one I w’as seeking 
again ..." (which was T.ove in a C'otlage). *' Every 
hour of suffering that 1 liad endured, that Koliert had 
endured, had been caused and been brought about by me — 
bv mv infinite vanity and pride. What did it profit me 
if all tlie w'orld admired me, and 1 lost the one and only 
thing worth having ? But I w'as reawakened now to the 
greatness of Love. . . The storv is full of exciting and 
thrilling incidents, and is told in a realistic, intimate style 
that is admirably suited to its theme. 

PLAIN JILL. By Mary L. Pendored. Os. (Chapman & Hall.) 

“ Plain Jill ” is, as the title-page describes, " a mere love 
story,” but it is one of the sweetest, most delightfully 
fragrant love stories one could w'ish to read. It is the 
history of a girl’s devotion to a man whom she has known 
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all her life, and who regards her merely as his little play- 
mate, while she is worshipping him with all the passion 
of her heart. Socially, he is far above her, and when he 
becomes infatuated with and engaged to a girl of wealth 
and position, it seems to poor Jill as if life has ended ; but 
jt is neither the end of life, nor love, nor sorrow for her — 
nor happine.ss either. Miss Mary L. I'cndered tells the 
refreshing, wholesome story of love, with all its thousand 
pains and joys, in such a tender, sympathetic style, and 
her characters live and feel with so sharp an intensity, 
that although the novel has a simple theme, it grips through- 
out, and the memory of Jill’s romance and of her charming 
personality will linger in the reader’s heart long after the 
story is finished and the book closed. 

A MAN WITH NINE LIVES. By Richard Marsh. 6s. 

(Ward Lock ) 

To describe a man as being one with nine lives might 
seem to be a somewhat wordy way of dubbing him a cat ; 
but anything less cat-like than the six-foot form of humanity 
known to his fellows as Martin Adair, it would be difficult 
to imagine, and therefore we cannot help regretting that 
^Mlf. Richard Marsh did not endow his hero with two or 
^ three more lives. Had he done so, we may feel confident 
that the readers' entertainment would have been pro- 
portionately increased, for the mysteriously made master 
of money is, as it were, destined to adventurous episodes 
and narrow escapes, destined to such, but bearing ever 
that secret of long-living which — ^be we never so thrilled 
at his danger — assures us that he will win through. To 
find crowded into a single story such a wealth of wonderful 
happenings, such an ingenious series of plots and counter- 
plots, devices, and mysterious inter-relations as those 
concerning a certain noble family, is to be lost in admiration 
of the way in which a master of his craft can hold us for 
a reading while to believe in the most extraordinary* 
impossibilities. How the money-lender was murdered, 
why he left his vast wealth (and all those stolen jewels, 
too ! ) to the scantily clad giant who acted as hi.s clerk, 
why Miss Dennis was seen fleeing from the scene of the 
murder within a few minutes of the crime, \vhat was 
the my.stery of the Putney “ Dovecote ” — these are 
among the questions that arise and are answered in the 
author's good time in this particularly lively example 
of the sensationalists' art. 


XTbe Boohman'e XTable. 

QUAKER WOMEN. By Mabel Richmond BraiLsford. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Duckworth ) 

Miss Brailsford's account of the ideals and work of the 
earliest Quaker vromen — from 1650 to lOr^jo — is likely to 
become a standard work in the hit t'uy of \onconformity. 
In its preparation the author received whole-hearted 
assistance from the Friends, who gave lu-r free access to 
the unpublished manuscript records as well as to the con- 
temporary printed books and pamphlets preserved in the 
Friends’ Library at Devonshire House, Bishopsgatc. The 
book has a definite historical value, the greater, perhaps, 
because it is the work of <i non-Quaker, and is free from 
any suspicion of over-zealous partisanship. It has also 
an unusually strong human interest, due in large measure 
to the liberal quotations from the written words of these 
pioneer womqp missionaries who recorded with quite 
singular* simplicity of diction events of real importance and 
personal experiences of poignant intensity. It is pro- 
vocati^'e of th<|ug]»t in very many directions, and should 
be " ordered to be read ” by everyone who is interested 
in the modem phase of the " Women's Movement." 
Further, to the layman it may be recommended as a 
really surprising book of adventure. The stories it con- 
tains are too numerous to be told in much more than 
outline, but enough detail is given to stimulate a curiosity 
for fuller information that can hardly fail to dispel the 
cloud'.* of general ignorance in which the history of the 


Quakers is lost to-day. A good many people are familiar 
with Woolmer's Journal, and many more have heard of 
Governor Endicott and his brutal mishandling of the 
Quakers who ventured svitliin his jurisdiction. But 
Barbara Blaugdone is a militant propagandist w’ho has 
been too much forgotten ; Mary Fisher’s positively amazing 
career is romance at its fullest, yet hardly known outside 
the Society of Friends : and the story of Jane Stuart, a 
recognised daughter of James II., who forsook a court to 
earn her own living as a reaper and a flax-spinner in a 
Wisbech cellar, is surely unique in the annals of royal houses. 
" Quaker Women " is a full, a rich, and a varied book 
that has a very wide appeal, and deserves a large measure 
of success. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Thomas 
Tapper and Percy Goetschius. 7s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 

Notliing is known of the practice of music before the 
dawn of civilisation ; we have no coherent record of its 
history that goes more than a few hundred years back. 

Up to the beginning of the Christian era,*’ say the writers 
of this fascinating volume, " there exists no positive evi- 
dence of any, even the most primitive, systems of tune 
combination.” But music of some sort has been known 
and practised from time immemorial, and no ampler or 
more interesting account of it has been written than this 
that Messrs. Tapper and Goetschius have given us. All 
that is ascertainable concerning the music that obtained 
among primitive peoples they have related here — their 
object was to present the essential facts in the history 
of music, and this they have done with great thorough- 
ness. There is an excellent bibliography that should be of 
service to those who are forming private or school libraries, 
and model examination papers that will be very helpful to 
teachers and students. It is a book that all lovers of 
music will read v-ith delight, quite apart from its scholastic 
uses, and the numerous illustrations add no little to its 
interest and attractiveness. 

recollections s The Reminiscences of the Busy Life of 
One Who has Played the Varied Parts of Sailort Author^ 
Lecturer. By Frank T. Bullen. With f'ortriul 10s. 6d. 
(Seeley, Service & Co ). 

In these ” Recollections " the late Mr Fiauk T. Bullen 
confined himself almost entirely to his experiences as a 
lecturer at home, in the Colomc«! and in America. In 
Chapters 1 . and II., however, he did somewhat recapitulate 
those early years as a si reel arab in Paddington ; his first 
going to sea ; sonic suggestions of Ins life there ; liis 
leaving it to become a clerk in the Meteorological Office, 
and his breaking away from that for authorshij), lecturing 
and journalism of a sort. 'J'his last move occurred on the 
]mblication ol his ” Cruise of the Cachaiut” which at once 
obtained the success it deserved, seeing that it is one of 
the finest narratives of South Sea whaling in any language. 
From whahng to lecturing was a far cry. And whether 
Bullen was successful as a whaler we know not ; but we do 
know* that he was a success as a lecturer, particularly with 
his " Romance and Reality of the Sea." His preparation 
for this was open-air preaching, chiefly on I'eckham Rye, 
a sort of cveryman's rostrum in south-east T.ondon. 
But, then, Bullen had what the old folks used to term 
” natural unction ” ; besides which he possessed " the 
gift of the gab." So there was no surprise in his success 
on the plalfoim. And here he has left us the readable 
amount of how he journeyed hither and thither ; blundered 
in railway connections ; met with embarrassing hospitality, 
and sometimes none at all ; was made acquainted with the 
littlenesses of chairman, and all the et cetera of lecturing. 

THE PRINCESS MATHILDE BONAPARTE. By Philip W. 
Sergeant. Illustrated. i6s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Jerome Bonaparte’s daughter, the fascinating subject of 
this memoir, was bom the year before the great Napoleon's 
death, and died only nine years ago. So from a historical 
point of view alone, her career, linking up, in the words of 
Gautier fils, four generations, is of unique interest. " Having 
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' Scotland for Ever 

J Preface by THE 

EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G., KJ. 


Scotland’s };reatest gift book : a volume which for the first time presents in an attractive and 
popular form a record of the prowess, the gallantry and Rlory of the Scottish ReKimcnts. ; 

SCOTLAND FOR EVF.R. Illustrated in colour from famous Scottish battle paintings : 
uniform in size and format with King Albert's Book." Price 3/- net. All profits on sale 
given to the Scottish Branch of the Britisu Red Cross Society. (Published for The, 
lit raid by Hodder and Stoughton). 


The Campaign of 1914 
in France and Belgium 

By U. PF.RRIS 


TIIK CAMPAKjN of 1914 IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM, by Q. H. Perris (1(1/6 net, ■ 
illustrated), is certainly a most important volume. The brilliant author has probably seen 
more of the war in Fiance and Belgium than any other rorrespondent. He is, moreover, a 
practical historical writer, accustomed to weigh evidence, so that his volume furnishes a 
trustworthy account of the strategy of the Campaign, 
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Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have planned a library of great RiLssian fiction in uniform 
volumes at 2/6 net each. The first seven titles are COMRADES, by Maxim Gorky ; 
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New Novels 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK, by Gilbert Parker : CO-DIRECTORS, by Una L. 
Siiberrad; THE HOUSE OF THE MISTY STAR, by the Auliror 6t "The Lady of the 
Decoration HIS ROYAL HAPPINESS, by Mrs.'Everard Cotes : MINNIE’S BISHOP, 
by G A. Birmingham: IN EXCHANGE FOR LOVE, by Charles (iarvice : NKiHT 
WINGS, by Morice Gerard ; THE LADY M^SEN^ER. by A. W. V,archmoni ; I HK 
TURBULENT DUCHESS.by Percy J. U'rebner; THE M'YSJTERY^F ^ID BELAIR^. 
by David WhUelaw; THE CONSOLATION BUREAU, by D.ivid Lyall , THE FIRES 
OF HATE, by Roy Bridges; THE STORY riF A WOMAN’S HEART, by Anonymous; 
T^HE BLUE BUCKLE, by W. Hamilton Osborne. (6/- each). 
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known Chateaubriand, who only left upon her mind a 
very moderate impression, she was able to speak of him to 
three ^generations of his successors ; to Thdophile Gautier, 
for example, to Gustave Flaubert, and, finally, to Guy de 
Maupassant and Paul Bourget." But in addition to the 
prominent part she played as a great lady of her time, she 
has left behind her, in the opinions of her friends, who 
included all who were most famous in art and letters, the 
record of an unusually gracious and brilliant personality. 
The events of her life, and particularly the written 
opinions left by her intimates, are all available to those 
who care to search for them, and it is no fault of Mr. Ser- 
geant’s that he has nothing new to tell. It is, however, 
greatly to his credit that he has been able to present a 
coherent picture of a long and crowded period within the 
limits of this one shapely volume, and that ** The Good 
Princess *' emerges from his pages in the full glow of her 
charming nature. Mr. Sergeant has a sympathetic eye for 
his period, and has made a fascinating gallery of portraits. 


flotee on Ylew Boohs* 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE. 

The author of *' Queed " has given us in Angela’s Business 
(6s.) another novel of equal stirring and virile qualities, and 
one that is likely to prove as famous and as popular. Dealing 
largely with the *' modern movement *' in America, it takes as 
its hero a brilliant young author who has adopted Woman 
as his special study, and is a strong believer in her freedom 
and advancement — ^with conservative relapses. All who arc 
interested in the question of Woman’s Unrest — and who in these 
times can fail to be interested in such a wide and vital question ? — 
wilUnd in this book plenty of food for thought and argument ; 
an Ahose who are in search of merely a good realistic, up-to-date 
novel, dealing with human characters and natural happenings, 
cannot fail to thoroughly enjoy ” Angela’s Business ” from start 
to finish. Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison possesses a strong, 
dramatic style, and this with his kindly wit. genuine humour 
and ready sympathy has already won for him a large circle of 
enthusiastic readers. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

In Wlndylow, by Kineton Parkes (6s.), Nancy Shemilt, a 
lawyer’s daughter in a country town, is pestered by a lascivious 
brute of a young squire, but, on coming up to the Royal College 
of Art for painting lessons (before the four years’ course was 
devised), she quickly learns a little sense and independence, and 
accepts an honest lover. Meanwhile the Squire, being madly 
jealous, burns this gentleman's ricks, maims his horses, marries 
for money, and, in the end, wounds him with a gunshot, but 
commits suicide. The story is written in good plain English, 
but its plainness otherwise is less of a merit. It lacks all half 
shades. The villain is black, the hero white. And this is to 
say, of course, that it lacks the salt 6f humour. 

MR. ANDREW MELROSE. 

Payment, by R. Allatini (6s.) is a poignant study of heredity. 
A gaulant boy to look upon, and with all the equipment for 
worldly success apparently at his command, Ruan Scorrier 
came of bad stock, for his father was a morbid neuropath, and 
his motlier an ex-star of a London ballet, whose Spanish fire and 
vivacity refused to yield to the restraints and conventions of 
matrimony in a remote comer of Comwall.^ In the boy's, 
character the “ kink ” took the form of a morbid fear of pain, 
which, except by the understanding ones, was not to be differ- 
entiated easily from cowardice. With the outbreak af war 
came Ruan’s test, and he proved himself not a coward only by 
his' frank confession of his fear to enlist. But Ids temperament 
did not leave him this way of escape, for in imagination he 
suffered dll the accumulative horrors of ^e Front, and naturally 
decided rather to face the reality. But even at the moment of his 
decision he Became the victim of a street accident, and doomed 
to a life of pain. Beneath this destiny his spirit broke, and even 
love itself could not bring him through the darkest hour of his 
inhfrited curse. It is a moving and faithful stor>’, admirably 
wTitten, and ^th* many excellent little pictures of London 
tteociety and daily Ufe. 

MESSRS. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

The Jester, by Leslie Moore (6s.) is a fresh and happy little 
story full of symbolism and allegory. It tells how I^grine 
fell helplessly and conspicuously in love with the lady of the 
great court where he served as jester ; how she made a play- 
thing ot him, lightly amusing herself with his affection till a 
grflender, wealthier rival appeared upon the scene, when, through 
a cnlel trick, he was banished from the court for ever and became 


an outcast. Of Peregrine’s adventures as a wanderer, of the 
people, who befriended him and he befriended, of his dream- 
woman for whom he searched unvrearyingly, the author tellB- 

.in a quaint, old-world style that is consistent with the period 
of the story. The whole book possesses a most refreshing 
charm ; it is steeped in an atmosphere of simplicity, and the 
author writes with such sympathy and imagination that we 
follow the jester on his adventurous quest with the keenest 
pleasure and unabated interest. 

MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 

Sea and Sword, by Eleangr Nepean (6s.) is a thrilling story 
of the sea and of life on a pirate ship, into which is woven a 
mystery and a romance. It is told in a vigorous style and teems- 
with excitement and adventure. Its hero is a Spaqjsh Don who- 
is taken captive by the pirate crew and allowed his life through 
the clemency of the handsome, brutal young captain. Of his 
intense hatred for the captain, his violent love for the captain’s 
sister, and of how those extreme passions lead to ultimate disaster 
and tragedy. Miss Eleanor Nepean makes an excellent yam, 
cleverly worked out and absorbingly interesting. It is a fresh, 
enjoyable tale with plenty of action, and the author h.'S caught 
the atmosphere of the period of which she writes with remarkable 
accuracy. 

Mr. Montague Allen tells in Richard Robins, Schoolmaster 
(6s.) the history of a University man's experiences as-^ 
tutor and schoolteacher ; its strength lies in its perfect natural- 
neb.s and its many touches of quiet humour. The characters are 
well drawn and show that the author ha.s a keen insight into 
human nature, and can write without any straining after effect 
or any attempt to wander from the pat}i.*« of actual life, a book 
of singular charm, and one that gives vivid pictures of school life 
in all its detail — the petty irritations, the glamour and tlio 
sordidnc.«s — ^a veritable peep behind the scenes. 

MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 

The Fires of Love, by Marie Connor Leighton (6s.) is sure of 
a welcome from this well-known author's many admirers. The 
plot is intricate, sensational, bristling with dramatic incidents, 
and shows how a handsome young minister is falsely accused 
of murdering a girl who is not dead. Mrs. Leighton deals with 
this strong, tragic sit un lion in her usual ingenious way, giving 
full scope to hcT graphic powers of stnry-tcllmg and her vivid 
imagination. The liook is so packed with det.iil that it is impos- 
.sible to condense any idea of the story into a few words ; suffice 
that it is of thrilling interest, palpitating with excitement, and 
worthy of the author of the famous “ Convict 99.” 

MESSRS. HODDER & STdUGHTON. 

The cast coast of England has, of Uie, acquired a fresh interest 
in the eyes of insurance companies, alifii enemies, and novelists, 
so it is not surprising to find Mr. Moricc (icrard ojioning Night 
Hifings (6s.) in a health resort on " the coast of the North Sea,'’ 
and introducing us to a massive brick shed wliich is said to 
contain something new in airships, and to belong to the Hon. 
Frank Chartcris, R.E. When you learn that war with Germany 
is thought to be imminent, and that Chartcris has fallen in love 
with a girl whoso name is Sylvia van Annan, you arc prepared 
for a story of sealed orders, of lights flashing from hotel windows, 
of hotel porters with German sympathies, of swilt motors rushing 
through the night, and of a silent biplane which drops a note to a 
cloaked girlish figure on a(^ely beach. The love interest is well 
sustained, and, as the cover hints, a surprise awaits the reader 
who makes up his mind too early on the tantalising question 
whether Miss van Annan should be interned or not. 

MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 

. Much mystery and many thrills are crowded into The 
Fabulists (6b. ) — an ample collection of Mr. Bernard Capes' shorter 
stories and sketches, the bulk of which have already entertained' 
the readers of the New IVUrtess. In the present volume an 
attempt is made to give a connected interest to the varied 
a.ssortmcnt of little talcs by representing them as forming the 
programme of an itinerant company of four young men who 
journey from village to village in the guise of wandering Fabu- 
lists, beguiling their wayside audiences with stories and verse. 

As one reads the book, however, the rather incongruous vision V 
of these four solemn young men with their guitar, their 'Otmp- } 
stools, and their *' waterproof suits and soft hats of an uli^- 
meable character ” soon fades away before the dramatic realniM- 
of the yarns they have to spin. Notwithstanding their brevity^ 
three to four pages each — them is no lack of ** body " in thes^\ 
tales, and their plots have the outstanding merits of artistry V 
and originality. Many have their roots in hypnotic suggestion, ^ 
thought-transference and the like, explori^ and exploiting the 
uxmlumbed strata of subconsciousness. To this class bmong ^ 
*' 'The Mask ” and " The Queer Picture.” and the story of the 
glass snowing-ball, all skilfully endowed with the creepy element. 
Others, such as ” The Lady Hope,” unwrap the folds of ingenious 
man-made mysteries ; others, again, record a swift dramatic 
episode. Stateness and flatness are unknown in these pages. 

In short, ” The Fabulists ” may be appraised as a capital book 
for the short-story connoisseur. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FIRST REVIEWS. 
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Mohis. Hodder & Stoughton are evidently prepand to cater for thoie 
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** * Comrades * is a great book. ... By far the finest figure that 
emcxges from the book is that at the mother of Paul Vlam. Ae is one 
of the greateat chaiacteri in Russian fiction."— nSteiuterd. 

** Our readers could scarcely do better than buy and study ' rrwn»n4«n ' 
a UstoBlcal document that should be on the shelf of every 
etudeot'*— Mm wto tor Guanhan. 
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• All commiinifattoui, lutcnilrd for the Editor inu>*l hr addressed the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Pm'l's House, Warwick 
S yUARE, London, E.C. 

A preliminary Hti r of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted fot hn, consideration. 


flews flotes. 


The retirement of Professor George Saintsbiiry, 
who has long been one of I'Hi-: Bookman's most 
valued contributors, will happily leave him more 
leisure for his own literary work. He has been 
Professor of Engli.sh Literature at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity since 1895. ]Mr. Saint ^bu^y has recently 
completed a volume on the Augustan age in lilnglish 
Literature, which Messrs. George Bell & Son are 
to publish early in the autumn. 


Ralph Connor (Rev. Charles \V, (lordon, D.D.) the 
famous Canadian novelist, is now in England. He 
has come as Chaplain with one of the Canadian 
contingents and will shortly be going to the front. 


Mr. W. B. Maxwell has been unable to complete 
the new novel he was to have had ready for Messrs. 
Hutchinson to publish this autumn. He has been 
serving for some time past in the loth Battalion of 
the Royal Fusiliers. 

"Guy and Pauline," a new* novel by Compton 
Mackenzie will be published by Mr. Martin Seeker 


in September. ^Ir. Mac kenzie, who acted as Official 
War Correspondent at the Dardanelles during Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett’s disablement, is now serving 
on Sir Ian Hamilton’s staff as lii'ad of the Inter- 
preting Department. 


Lady Elgar, several of whose songs have been set 
to music by her husband, the famous composer, 
sends us the following lines, commemorative of 
England’s entry into the \^’orld W ar : 

ENGLAND. 

Avgust 4th, 1914. — A Retrospkct. 

Holding her reign in kindly state and might, 

Still deeming honour trod in knightly ways. 

Half armed, lay England through the summer 
days ; 

Her rule, outspeeding dawn, outchccking night. 
Welded the sphere, in wide, majestic flight. 

WTicn lo ! a foe appears who neither stays 
Nor warns, but sweeps the Belgian plains and 
sways 

Grim hosts and arrogates a devilish right. 

" England still sleeps," he said, " and dreams of 
gain; 

She wll not stir, who once was battle's lord. 

Or risk the clash of squadrons on the main ; 

Her treaties may be tom, while ’gainst the horde 
These lesser folk may plead for help in vain. . • ." 

But, throned amidst the seas, she bared her sword. 

C. Alice Elgar. 
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George 
AcoiTn, the 
author of 
“ The Driving 
Force,** which 
has just been 
published by 
Mr. John 
Long, is an- 
other novelist 
in khaki. 
When he 
puts off his 
pseudonym 
he is Lance- 
Corporal S. 
Cottage, and 
is at present 

Our readers will be interested to know that one 
result of the Booksellers' Red Cross Week which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton recently arranged for 
the benefit of the Re^ Cross Society, is the presen- 
tation to the Society of a £400 motor ambulance. 
They are issuing at once a new popular shilling 
e; 4 ition of " The Way of the Red Cross *' with a 
preface by Queen Alexandra. The publication of 
“this book has already produced nearly £1,000 for 
the Red Cross Fund. 

Mr. Heinemann is publishing this month “ The 
Freelands,** a new novel by John Galsworthy. 

*' The Jolly Duchess " is the title Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce has given to his story of the career of the 
famous Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. It is a 
vivid record of the English stage and English 
society in the fifty years from 1787 to 1837. The 
book will be published this month by Messrs. Stanley 
Paul & Co. 

Monsieur Louis Conard, thi! Paiis publisher, 
commenced last month the publication of " The 
Standard Collection of British and American 
Authors," a series of copyright volumes by leading 
novelists for Continental circulation. It is a timely 
enterprise ; we wish ii every success, and hope to 
see it supersede the hitherto popular Continental 
Library of Baron Tauchnitz. M. Conard’s list con- 
tains alreafiiy seventy-five per rent, of the Tauchnitz 
authors, and has made a beginning with the latest 
novels of H. G. Wells, " Q," Arnold Bennett, H. A. 
Vachell, Booth Tarkington, Richard Pryce, Maurice 
Hewlett, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, " Rita,** Violet 
Hunt, .Pett Ridge, J. C. Snaith, and other well 
Ipiown writers 



MIm Winifred Graham, 


whose new novel, ** The Imperial Ifalefactor,” is 
puhhbhed by Mr. Wemer Laurie. 

serving with the Colours. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser has translated "The Patrizi 
Memoirs," by the Marchesa Maddalena Patrizi, and 
the book is to be published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
this autumn. It is an intimate record that throws 
valuable sidelights on certain aspects of Napoleon's 

career. — 

Wc have so accustomed ourselves to the idea that 
the men of our new army are a totally different 
type from those of the regular forces, that it is well 
to correct this impression by reading in last month's 
Millgaic Monthly an interesting account of the life 
and work of Quartermaster-Sergeant Gurnett. Mr. 
John J. Gumett, who has been serving in the Royal 
Artillery now for eighteen years, published last 
year a little book of verse, " Reveries," which we 
reviewed in The Bookman, and as wc noted at the 
time it is a fine humanity and no lust for military 
glory that marks his utterance. War is abhorrent 
to him, but, as he puts it, " until the world has 
learned to do without war soldiers arc necessary," 
if it is only that a nation may defend itself against 
invaders. He is a Theosophist, has studied political 
economy, and is keenly interested in archaeology, 
but of his varied interests poetry, like Aaron’s 
serpent, swallows up the rest. At his best, as Mr. 
Frederick Rockell remarks in his article in the 
Millgate Monthly, Mr. Gurnett writes with a stark 
simplicity and imaginative forcefulness that is 
reminiscent of Blake. 



Photo by C Davu, Edinburgh. l«ance«Corpora] W. 

Kmrmlmy Holmes. 

wboic successful liook of soldier poems, "Ballads of Field and Billet" 
(Gardner), we reviewed last month. 
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" The Rainbow," a new novel by D. H. Lawrence, 
will be published shortiy by Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. R. Scotland Liddell, whose record of his with a: 
experiences in Belgium at the time of the German . societie 

invaaon (“ The Track 

of the War") was 


representing her share of the residue, which was 
to be equally divided between Mr. Walter Jackson 
McRaye and herself, and she has requested the 
editors of these papers to undertake, in conjunction 
with any suggestions which may come from local 
societies, the disposition of the proceeds of the 

drafts. ' When Pauline 


published last spring by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, is at present serv- 
ing on the Eastern front 
with the Russian Red 
Cross. He is engaged 
on a book that is to tell 
what he has seen of 
the heroic fight the 
Russians have made 
against the common 
cnemv. 



Mr. Walter Haydon 
(of the Canadian 
Northern Railway) 
writes to us as follow's : 

“ A letter which will 
be read with deep in- 
terest by all lovers of 
the poems ot the late 
E. Pauline Johnson 
(Tekahionwake) — des- 
cribed by Theodore 
Watts-Dunton as ‘ this 
beautiful and grand 
Canadian girT — 
recently appeared in 
the Vancouver World 
from Evelyn H. C. 

Johnson, sister of the 
poetess, dated from New 

York. From her sister’s - • ^ 

letter it appears that whosp new buuk, *• a Bundip of u 

^ Mcs:>tb. 1 

Pauline made a new will Fro™ » drawing m 

a few days previous to her death, but Miss E. H. C. 
Johnson states that ' she was not in a proper condition 
to adequately plan for the disposal of her cash 
assets, as sales of her books had to be made after- 
guards, to enable the debts and expenses to be met 
according to the will.* Miss Johnson felt, moreover, 
that she would not be pursuing an honourable course 
if she accepted any of the residue, and as the estate 
of the poetess is now closed, she has accordingly 
placed with the Vancouver World a draft for 
$217.17, and another draft for the same sum with 
the Brantford Expositor, Ont., the total amount 


/■ ' '' Johnson, ’ the letter 

mentions, ' first became 
an invalid some two 
years prior to her death, 
and, because of her ill- 
ness and suffering, un- 
able ultimately to 
maintain herself, the ■ 
Pauline Johnson Trust ^ 
Fund was organised in 
Vancouver for the pur- 
pose of disposing of 
her books for her benefit, 
and thereby provided 
means for her immediate 
needs. Later, from all' 
over Canada, pco pie 
who knew and loved 
Pauline Johnson pur- 
chased her books, and 
numerous societies con- 
tributed towards her 
maintenance, for she 
was indeed beloved.' 
Miss J ohnson had origin- 
ally intended to estab- 
lish with her shar^ of 
the residue a Pauline 
Johnson section of the 
Vancouver Museum, to 
which the poetess had 
bequeathed her Indian 
r costume, etc., but its 

.on Henry Scott Holland.' ultimate purpose will be 
IPS,” was published last month by dccidcd in tlic manner 

Gardner. 

IT by F. T. i>aiton. already mentioned. 

Small though the amount is, some fitting memorial 
to the author of ‘ Flint and Feather ' will doubtless 
be resolved upon, and whatever form it may take 
we may be certain that it will ‘ cherish her memory 
more and more, for of all Canadian poets she was the 
most distinctly a daughter of the soil, inasmuch as 
she inherited ’ — again using the words of Theodore 
Watts-Dunton — ' the blood of the great primeval 
race, now so rapidly vanishing, and of the greater 
race that has supplanted it.’ ” 


Canon Henry Scott Holland, 

whosp new buuk, " A Bundlr of Meinorii'S,” was published last month by 
Mesbxs. Wells Gardner. 

From a drawing in colour by F. T. l>alton. 
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" Allies," a romance of the Great War by John 
hii.i:Ii>h, will be published this month by Messrs. 
.^iiiil)kin, Marshall & Co. The story is edited by 
.Mr. J. E. Patterson. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing 
immediately a translation of “ J 'Accuse,” the terrible 
indictment of the German Government, written by 
a German “ who is uncorrupted and incorruptible ; 
who is not bought, and is not for sale,” and who 
says he wrote this book 
becausehe loves his Father- 
land and would save it 
from the doom that its 
leaders are bringing upon 
• it. 

Another remarkable 
war book which Messrs. 

Sampson, Low & Co. are 
publishing, is " Germany 
Embattled,” by Oswald 
G. Villard. The author 
writes with great sym- 
pathy for the German 
people as distinguished 
from the German Govern- 
ment, and believes it is 
best in the people's own 
interest that their rulers 
should be defeated in deigned by Perev Portsmauth, an 

this war. Mr. Villard, From a rhoto,SiKidiy b 

who has lived and studied in Germany, and has eight 
relatives in the German Army, is President of the 
New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Henry Scott, of Belfast, writes to us : ” In 
The Bookman for June, reviewing ‘ Famous War 
Correspondents,’ Mr. Frederick Wliyte says, ‘ Archi- 
bald Forbes . . . seems to be the only Scotchman 
included in the volume ; . . . Bennet Burleigh and 
. . form a strong combination for England.' Now 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh w^as a Scot ; a native of Glas- 
gow or Greenock ; and, curiously enough, Mr. \Miyte 
seems to notice in him something ' in common with 
Forbes.' ” 

The fim^ of Tonudo, of Tokyo, has published an 
. authorised translation of W. B. Yeats's ” Ideas of 
Good and E\t 1 ,” with an introductory essay by the 
distinguished Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi. Mr. 
Noguchi, Ml his essay, makes an interesting com- 
parison between the Celtic temperament and the 
.Japanese mind of earlier times, before it was 


troubled,” as .he says, “ by any Chinese poetry or 
sad. Buddhistic imaginings.” This is the first book 
by Mr. Yeats to appear in the Japanese language. 

Messrs. Greening & Co. are publishing this month 
a translation of Theophile (lautier's ” Life of Charles 
Baudelaire,” supplemented by selections from his 
Poems, ” Little Poems in Prose,” and Letters to 
Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert, with an essay on his 
influence by Guy Thorne. 

Messrs. Charles P. 
Sisley & Co. have in pre- 
paration a series of books 
relating “ The Stories of 
Our Regiments.” The 
first four of these, which 
are to be published 
immediately, deal with 
” The Grenadiers,” ” The 
Black Watch,” "The 
Buffs,” and ” The North- 
umberland Fusiliers.” 


We ha\’e received Nos. 2 
and 3 (ff ” Loose Leaves,” 
the series of occasional 
leaflets in which Mr. 

^ . Edward Storer is issuing 

Memorial to Andrew Lane* 

designed by Pvrev Portsmauth, and unvciicd by Sheriff Chisholm in hlS OWn Writings. No. 2 

Slkirk Fn-e Librar>' on the 2 ist Julv. _ i i -i i 

From a photograjih kindly sent by Mr. William Fowler, of Selkirk. dcnOUnCeS lattcr day idealS 

and conditions of life in a consideration of ” The 
Case of the Modern Artist ; No. 3 contains a 
reissue of his lyrical drama, ” Helen,” from the 
pages of Poetry and Drama. The price of the 
first leaflet was a penny ; the second has risen to 
twopence, and the third, which, however, runs to 
sixteen pages, to sixpence. They arc on sale at 
the Poetry Bookshop and at Mr. D. J. Rider's. 

” Battle,” a book of dramatic lyrics of the War, 
by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, will be published by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews in September. 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin are publishing shortly 
” Sicilian Studies,” a volume of essays and stories, 
by the Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood. Mr. Hood, 
who is the Treasurer to Her Majesty the Queen, 
has intimate associations with Sicily ; he holds the 
Nelson family estates there, with the title of Duke 
of Bronte, which was* conferred on Lord Nelson by 
the King of Naples after the Battle of the Nile. 
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* Mr. F. W. Wile, 

f whn«* ^tnkiiifr I'viMisun*, *' Th* tj« IMfit,” just piihlibhrcl hv 

Mpssrs. I'lviivtiii, !*• tiii(’ ol tin iin»st n lu.iikdLlc ot tin iic>\ War iNNiki. 


“ Tales of Temptation/’ a new collection of short 
stories by Margaret Strickland, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Angold. 


A volume of timely articles, “ The War Thoughts 
of an Optimist," by .Benjamin A. Gould, will Ix' 
published this month by Messrs. Dent. Mr. (.iould 
is an American citizen who has for several years 
resided in Canada, and he argues that there is no 
such thing as a German-American. 


An important book that Mr. John Murray is 
publishing shortly is " William Wordsworth : His 
Life, Works and Influence," by George McLean 
Harper. Fresh material, has been available for 
this extensive critical biography, and, in particular, 
new light is thrown on those earlier years when 
Wordsworth was in fullest sympathy with the hopes 
and aims of the French Revolution. Mr. Harper 
is Professor of English Literature at Princeton 
University. 


" Afterthoughts." a new novel by May Openshaw, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 


Mr. Roger Ingpen's new book, " Shelley in 
England," which has been delayed in consequence 
of the War, will now be published shortly by Messrs. 


Kegan Paul & Co. Much new information con- 
cerning Shelley’s early days has come to light since 
the publication of Professor Dowden’s great 
biography, and Mr. Ingpen has had access to this, 
and to the mass of recently disclosed documents 
relating to the jioet and his family. The volume 
will contain twenty-six hitherto unpublished letters 
from Shelley. 


The portrait of Butler on oui cover is reproduced, 
by permission of Mr. R. A. Streatfeild and Mr. 
A. C. Filield, from the ]>hotograj)h by Mr. Alfred 
Emery Cathie, which is used a frontispiece to 
" The Note Books of Samuel Butler.” 


Among the moi^t interesting of tlie nt‘w War 
books are : 

” Russia and tliij (ireat War.” By t'lregor 
Alexinsky. los. bd. net. (Hc‘inemann.) 

" The German IVril.” By Frederic Harrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

" Defenceless Ami'rica." By Hudson Maxim, 
los. bd. net. (H odder A' Stoughton.) 

" Russia- and Democracy." By M. de Wessel- 
itsky. IS. net. (Heinemann.) 

" A War Time Journal." By Lady Jepson. 
2s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 



Mrs. Nora Tynan 0”Mahony« 

whos.* n-w voluiii'* of popms “ Tne Fii-kls ol H -awn,” has just befn 
publish'-d by Mr. Eiskiiiu Macdonald. 
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Mr. Michael T. H. Sadler* 

whose new novel, ** Hysbup " (Constable), >*} n'Mcwi cl 111 this Xiimlirr. 


" Kultur and Catastrophe. ' ’ By Theodore Andrea 
Cook. IS. net. (John Murray.) 

" The German-American Plot.” By Frederick 
William Wile. is. net. (Pearson.) 

“ The Battle Glory of Canada.” By A. B. 
Tucker, is. net. (Cassell.) 

” Italy and the Italian People.” (Nations ol the 
War series.) is. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

” The War and What After ? ” By Raymond 
Unwin, is. 6d. net. (Letchworth : Garden City 
Press.) 

“ Spies and Secret Service. ’ By Hamil Grant. 
7s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 


READING IN WAR TIMEr 

By A General Re.ader. 

" T DO wonder — if everybody writes and nobody 
1 reads, what’.s the use?'* saj-s Maria, in Mrs. 
John Lane’s delightfully amusing book, “ Maria Again ” ; 
and I confess I have lateh^ been troubled with the same 
doubt ; such a number of new books have been published 
this year,«Unfl so many persons who ought to know have 
told me sombrely that nobody is bu\^ng any. There- 
fore, for my own satisfaction, in my walks abroad during 
the last week or more, I have made a point of chatting 
with various booksellers when 1 have dropped in upon 
them to buy a book (for I am still buying a few myself) 
and getting' them to tell me which of the recent volumes 
they find most in demand. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, of Kingsway; 


say that business has been much better of late, and that, 
on the whole, ” six shilling novels have been going very , 
well.” They named the following as their twelve best 


sellers : 

" Poems " of Rupert Brooke. 
" Poems ** of G. K. Chesterton. 
'• Ordeal by Battle.” By F. S. 
Oliver. 

“ The Soul of the War.” By 
P. Gibbs. 

“ The Statesman’s Year Book : 
1915.” 

“ General Sketch of the Euro- 
pean War : First Phase.” 
By Hilaire Belloc. 


•* Jaffery.” By W. J. Locke. 

” Follow After.” By Gertrude 
Page. 

” The Valley of Fear.” By 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

” Armageddon.” By Stephen 
Phillips. 

” The Little Man.” By John 
Galsworthy. 

"The World’s War Ships.” 
By. F. T. Jane. 


Messrs. A. & F. Denny, of 147. Strand, 


did not answer me so favourably. They find the sale 
for six shilling novels is rather quiet, but there is a very 
considerable demand for sixpenny, sevenpenny, and 
shilling editions of all sorts of books. They have printed 
a catalogue of some seven thousand such, and Mr. F. 
Denny said he had given it broadcast among his cus- 
tomers with uncommonly gratifjdng results. He named 
as his twelve best-selling books : 


” Ordeal by Battle.” 

Belloc’s " War Book.” 
Buchan’s ” History of the 
War.” 

” King Albert’s Book.” 

” War and Democracy.” 

” The Red Glutton.” By 
Irvin Cobb. 

” Poems.” By Rupert Brooke. 


” The Soul of Gormanv.” By 
T. F. A. Smith. 

" Xationality and the War.” 

“ VV'hcn Blood is Their Argu- 
ment.” By F. Madox 
Huefftr. 

W.ir Time Vcr.scs.” By Sir 
Owen Seaman 

” Aunt Sarah and the War.” 


Mr. Denny added that the new edition of Henry James’s 
” Tales ” w'as selling well ; that there had been an increase 
in the unfailing demand for Kipling’s prose and verse ; 
and that, in spite of the war, the steady sale of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels continued. 


Messrs. Jones & Evans, of 77, Queen Street, 
Chcaj)side, 

were disposed, like Mr. Denny, to be somewhat pessi- 
mistic, and Mr. John G. Wilson there said they were 
not selling much fiction except in the cheap editions, 
which were being bought in large quantities liy people 
who were sending them to soldiers at the front or in 
training at home. First favourites among these are all 
Gene Stratton's Porter’s books, Ridgwell Cullum’s, W. F. 
Shannon's, and such stories as “ Daddy Long-Legs,” 
” The Drummer of the Dawn,” ” Spud Tamson,” 
” Kitchener’s Chaps.” Phrase books in French, Flemish 
and Russian are selling largely, and there is a marked 
increase in the sales of the more serious magazines, 
such as the Fortnightly, Rowid Table, etc. Mr. Wilson 
added that the new editions of some of the Russian 
novelists are doing well ; and six shilling fiction of the 
lighter kind, by Stephen Leacock, George Birmingham, 
tides such as Dorothy Muir’s ” Summer Friendships,” 
and others, were going satisfactorily. He considered 
his twelve best-sellers were : 


••Bealby.” By H. G. 
Wells. 

Rupert Brooke's *' Poems.” 

” Jaffery.” By W. J. Locke. 
” Russia and tbe World." 

” Scotland for Ever.” 

BeUoc's ” War Book." 


” War Time Verses.” By Sir 
Owen Seaman. 

” War and Democracy.” 

"War Lords.” By A. G. ^ 
Gardiner. 

” War and Lombard Street,” 
and other books on Finance. 
By Hartley Withers. 
Cammaerts’ ” Belgian Poems.” 


Buchan's *' History of the 
War.” 


Mr. Wilson mentioned too that there is a run on all 
Kipling’s books ; that there is a good sale for serious 
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works such as Jane's “Interpretation of History"; 
and that he is selling more '* local " Guide Books than 
usual, which he takes as a sign that many who mosth’ 
spent their Jiolidays abroad are this year arranging to 
spend them somewhere at home. 

I pushed my enquiry’ among several other booksellers 
in Central, West, and North London, and, to summarise 
their replies, was glad to learn that in the main they 
found business much better than they had expected it 
to be. Some of them are soiling new six shilling novels 
pretty freely, others are having the same experience 
with them as Mr. Denny, but all are selling plenty of 
cheap editions, and war books seem to be in demand 
everyivhere. Collating my other lists of best-sellers 
I find they substantially agree with the lists I have 
already given, but to the books included in these must be 
added one or two that have made their appearance since 
I visited the three booksellers I ha\'e named, and some 
that were not referred to by cither ol those three ; for, 
of course, even’ best-seller docs not sell best at every 
sliop. According to this general concensus of opinion, 
other books that arc enjoj'ing a considerable vogue arc : 

*' Maria Again." Bj Mrs. John "Yon Xp\er Know Your 
I-anc. l.iKk " Bv Sir Gill >t. Parker. 


" Spies and Secret Service." 

" The German-American Plot." 

" Nicky Nan." By " Q." 

" Conquest." By Olive Wads- 
ley. 

*- I'he Blue Horizon." By H. 
de Verc Stacpoolr. 

" Lovc-Bird.s in the Coco- 
Nuts" By Peter Blundell. 

" Miss Billy's DecLsion.” By 
J'lleanor 11. Porter. 

" Belgium's Agony." By Ver- 
liaeren. 

"The Campaign of I9i|." 
By G. 11. Perri.s. 

" Brunei's Tower." By F.den 
Phillpolts. 

" The Amateur Army." Bv 
Patrick MacGill. 

" Roum.inia and tlic Great 
War." By Seton-Wat.son. 

"In Mr. Knox's Countrj." 
Bv Soiucrville and Ro.ss. 

“GoldciiGlory " ByW.H. Rose*. 


" A War Time Journal." By 
Lady Jephson. 

" The English Countryside." 

By E. C. Pulbrook. 

" With the Allies." By R. H. 
Davis. 

" A Lover's Tale.” By Maur- 
ice Hewlett. 

" Sergeant Michael Cassidy." 

" The B.irbari.ins in Belgium." 

By Iherre N'othoinb. 

" The House of the Misty 
Star." 

" The Battle Glory of Canada." 

By A. B. Tucker. 

" Behind the Scenes at 

the Front." By George 

Adam. 

" Through a Dartmoor W^in- 
dow." By Beatrice Chase. 

" Yvette." By Guy de Mau- 
pa.ss«int. 

" The Real Crown Prince." 

" Kultur and Catastrophe." 


These facts bring me to the conclusiun that I need 
not share " Maria’s anxiety — that if everybody is 

writing nearly everybody must also be reading ; that • 
if the book trade is not nearly so busy as it would like 
to be, it is so much busier than it might have been 
in such days as these that there is no reason for 
])cssimisra, e xcept that some of us, like Newman Noggs, 
arc " never so happy as when we are miserable." 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

ROBERT LYND. 

By St. John G. Ervine. 


T here arc two kinds of “literary editors" of 
newspapers : one is a man of letters in whom 
the critical faculty is predominant ; the other is a 
person whose cliief work 
seems to be to make a list 
of “Books Received," and 
send volumes to various 
reviewers as indiscriminately 
as possible. The latter is, 
generally speaking, a failure 
as a journalist. He is em- 
ployed as "literary editor" 

(a) because he is too incom- 
petent to be a police-court 
r^orter ; {b) because the 

general editor or proprietor 
of the new^spaper feels sorry 
for him ; and (c) because 
literature is not supposed to 
be of much interest to the 
mass of newspaper readers, 
and, therefore, he is not 
likely to do much harm to 
the paper if he is allowed to 
look after the books. A 
casual survey of the London 
newspapers will enable a 
moderately intelligent person 
to dedde instantly to which 
of these two classes any 
particular “literary editor" 


belongs. It is quite obvious, for example, that the 
“ literary editor " of the Daily Squeal is a man who does 
not know the difference betwx'cn what is literature 

and what is not. It is 
equally obvious that the 
‘ ‘ li terar>^ editor ’ ' of the 
Daily Neu's and Leader is a 
man of letters. 

Xcw’spapers, like people, 
have distinguishing features. 
Men read the Daily Tele- 
graph, they say, because its 
foreign news is so good. 
Others read the Daily Mail 
or the Daily Express because 
it has the knack of serving 
up the news in a w'ay that is 
jialatablc to them. News- 
papers, too, have their tra- 
ditions. The Saturday Review 
and the Star have a tradition 
of good dramatic criticism 
to maintain : the former has 
employed Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
]\ir. Max Beerbohm, and 
(now) Mr. John Pahner to 
criticise English drama ; the 
Star has employed Mr. A. B. 
Walkely, Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
and (now) Mr. William Archer 
for a similar purpose. The 
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D(ul\' .V< 7 i'S and Leader has a tradition of good literary 
to maintain; and its “literary editors” in 
years have been Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, Mr. 
J\. A. Scott-James, and (now) Mr. Robert Lynd. 

1 am not, perhjips, the proper person to write 
an article such as this on Robert Lynd. He is my 
friend, my fellow-townsman (we were born in Belfast), 
and also (what is rare in one's friend and fellow- 
townsman) a man for whose literary and personal 
qualities I have so much regard that 1 am more 
likely to write fulsomely about him* than critically. 
However, 1 need the money which I shall receive for 
this article, and so. indiscriminating or not, 1 will 
write it. 

Robert Lynd is the son of a Presbjlerian minister, 
the late Dr. Lynd, of Belfast, who was a man of con- 
siderable repute in Ulster. Like all intelligent Ulster- 
men, Robert Lynd is a Home Ruler. Indeed, his love 
of Ireland is so great that he has actually learned to 
speak Gaelic, and when he goes to Ireland he embarrasses 
his countrymen very much by speaking to them in the 
old language of their country. “ Nach labhrann tu 
Gaedhilg ? ” he says to them, and they glance at him 
sharply, and ask him if he is English! Ireland is to 
Robert Lynd what King Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick. 
No matter what subject he writes on, his Irish love 
is certain to betray itself somewhere. If he cannot 
actually name Ireland, he will use some simile that is 
sufficiently local to be almost exclusively Irish in origin. 
Where an ordinary writer would use a sentence such as 
" the difference between a duke and a dock labourer,” 
Robert Lynd will use “ the difference between a lord 
and a linen lapper.” This instinctive choice of Irish 
images, Irish turns of speech, is one of the most notable 
features of Robert Lynd's work. He is a devout lover 
of Cathleen Ni Houlihan. 

If I were asked to name the writer who most intimately 
feels Ireland, 1 think I should say Robert Lymd. He 
would probably say that Padraic Colum gives a more 
familiar picture of Ireland than any other writer, and 
certainly Mr. Colum in “My Irish Year” introduces 
the stranger very nearly to Irish life ; but there is more 
intimacy, more warmth, more homeliness in Lynd’s 
books on Ireland than in Colum’s. I have just read the 
four books ^hich Mr. Lymd has published : “ Irish and 
English,” “ Home Life in Ireland,” “ Rambles in 
Ireland,” and “ The Book of This and That ” ; and 
the feeling they have aroused in me is one of intense 
homesickness. It seemed to me when I had finished 
“ Home Life in Ireland ” that I must somehow get the 
money to pay my passage back to Ulster. 1 did not 
get that .sensation when I read “ My Irish Year,” nor 
do I get it when I read the books of other Irish 
writers. I imagine that anyone, whatever his or 
her nationality may be, who reads Lynd’s “ Home 
Life ill' Ireland ” will get the feeling that Ireland 
has been nuidc as friendly and familiar to them as their 
own country. I am prepared to assert dogmatically 
that the reader of “ Home Life in Ireland ” and 
“ Rambles in Ireland ” will learn more of that country 


from those two books than th cj l fcivi ll learn from all the 
speeches and solemn volumes that have ever been made. 

“ The Book of This and That ” is a collection of 
essays, all of which appeared originally in The New 
Statesman. “ Irish and English ” is a similar collection 
from the defunct To-Day. 

It is in the first of these two books that one finds 
most evidence of a second strongly marked characteristic 
of Robert Lynd’s work, and that is, his intolerable 
tolerance. He is, as it were, so conscious of the fact 
that he is a sinner, that not only will he not cast the 
first stone, but he will not cast any stone at all. He 
has actually written an article in advocacy of gentle « 
revie^nng of bad books, although he must be aware 
of the fact that the most urgent need in literature 
to-day is the need for brutality in criticism. Lynd will 
not lay people out, and he will not let anybody else 
lay them out. When he employs me to criticise a 
book, he invariably “ cuts ” all the thumping bits, out 
of sheer kindness of heart. This unwillingness to wound 
sometimes causes his work to look weak, even when he 
is obviously angrj\ One of his essays. “ Thoughts at 
a Tango Tea,” a brilliantly bitter satire, contains this 
passage : 

** Slowly and separateh' each girl appears, sometimes 
from the back of the stalls, sometimes from the back of the 
stage, and marches before your vision as obtrusive as an 
advertisement, while the band plays some tunc like " You 
made me lov'e you.” One should not say ‘ marches,' 
perhaps, but glides.” 

That final sentence is characteristic of Lynd. Too 
often, I think, he is not certain whether he should say 
“ marches ” or “ glides.” 

He can, of course, be angry. He can even be unjust. 
Ask him to tell you what he thinks of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling . . . but then ever>' Irishman can be angry 
with Mr. Kipling. I have ])ersonalIy seen Lynd 
getting angry and more angry'. He and a friend 
of his from Belfast and I were sitting in his house 
talking about Home Rule. The friend was an in- 
different I'nionist, and he began to say things about 
Nationalism which were not pleasant. 1, who am an 
intolerant bigot, was getting ready to lose my temper, 
when 1 discovered, to my astonishment, that Lynd had 
lost his. There was a sharpness in his speech that I 
have since longed to see in his criticism, and he utterly 
annihilated the pallid Unionism of his old friend, not 
alone with facts, but with fiery language. 

One of these days Robert Lynd will suddenly leave 
London and return to Ulster. I always think of him 
as a man who is not quite happy in England. Someone 
will have the common sense to found a weekly review 
in Ireland and make him editor of it. His feeling for 
his country is so strong that I am sure he will sometimes 
become so angry in his weekly review that my truculence 
will seem to be tepid in comparison. Whether or not 
he edits a rex'iew in Ireland is not nearly so important , 
as the fact that he will one day write a book on Ulster 
which will mcike Ulster understood throughout the 
world. 


THE READER 


SAMUEL BUTLER 

(1835-1902). 

By George Sampson. 


O AMUEL BUTLER was, in his own department, 

O the greatest English writer of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century " — thus Mr. Bernard Shaw, in a 
sentence that has been rather overworked as a testi- 
monial. Coleridge might have written with equal mag- 
nanimity of the Germans whom he quarried for ideas — 
had he been as cute as Mr. Shaw. Frankness is usually 
the next best policy. 

The tribute is worth a moment's examination. To call 
Butler “ the greatest Englisli writcT of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century ” is so plainly excessive, that 
the statement is qualified by a parenthesis, “ in his 
own department." But that is the whole jKjint. Fn*- 
cisely, what is Butler’s “ own department," in which he 
is pre-eminent ? A qualification of such magnitude 
begs the entire question. Just the same claim’ coukl be 
made for Tupper. Butler was indubitably a satirist ; 
yet to call him the greatest- English satirist of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century does not tell us much, 
as he sofhis to be the 
only one. wrote 

on e^’olution ; but he 
is obviously not the 
greatest modem writer 
in this department He 
translated the " Iliad " 
and " Od3’ssey," dis- 
cussed the authorship 
of the latter, and 
investigated the dedi- 
cation of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. Is the depart- 
ment of pure literary 
criticism that in which 
he is the greatest of his 
time ? Butler himself 
would have been sur- 
prised to hear it. He 
wrote on art, stood for 
the Slade Professorship, 
and had pictures hung 
in the Royal Academy. 

Can it be tliat he was 
our greatest recent art 
critic? Really, it would 
seem that this testi- 
monial comes, like 
Hamlet's deceased 
parent, in a very ques- 
tionable shape. Per- 
haps wc had better 
agree, first that Butler 
had no " department," 
and next that "great- 
ness" — ^the quality of 


ShakespCcirc, Rembrandt and Beethoven — should not 
be applied to men on the slight scale of Butler. With 
these deductions made, the rest of Mr. Shaw's encomium 
is true. Butler certainly wTote in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

If we must deal in superlatives, I should suggest that 
Butler’s most valu.'ible and mi>st perilous gift was his 
inspired irreverence. The worth of such a quality is 
as real as its danger. Nothing is more cleansing and 
stimulating than couragc'oiis dissent ; nothing is more 
stupidly imitable th: 11 oddity. A sleepy acquiescence 
in whatever is. an unquestioning fussemt to everything 
put forward with an air of authority, will surely petrify 
nations and individuals alike. Butler was a bom 
heretic. He lived when what was called Science had been 
set up in antagonism to what was called Religion. 
People gave up swallowing Jonah and took to swallowing 
Sjjencer instead. If a preacher said that God was all- 
sccing and all-loving, they wen‘ properly derisive ; but 

if a professor said that 
all existence was a blind 
struggle ending in the 
suiA’ival of the fittest, 
they were highly 
reverential. Now 
Butler was not one of 
those x^cople. He had 
rot abandoned priests 
in order to be imposed 
upon by professors. If 
he wrote ruthlessly 
about the Resurrection, 
lie wrote just as ruth- 
lessly about Evolution ; 
and his consequent 
unpopularity' can be 
imagined. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth 
century j’ou were taken 
up by the Church if you 
wrote against Science, 
and championed by 
Science if you wrote 
against Religion. 
Butler questioned the 
dogmas of both parties, 
and was damned all 
round, ^^erhaps the 
whole thing is now 
more historical than 
vital in interest. Wc 
still profess and call 
ourselves Christians, 
even in Germany. 
The "survival of the 
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fittc'-t ■' has itself been found unfit to survive. 
H\i‘'lt'ncc, so far from being the state of blind 
antagonism depicted by the disciples of Darwin, 
seems, if wo arc to accept Reinheimer’s theory of sym- 
\ genesis, to be something like a super-cooperative 
society on tlie cosmic scale. Butler’s contributions to 
tlic controvers}’ will at least be always lively and read- 
able, which is more than can be said for the others. 
Perhaps, too, they may retain some scientific value. 
Professor Hartog, a very competent person in such 
matters, seems to think so. Anjdiow, Butler, who in- 
clined to 
Erasmus 
Darwin (eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury), and 
disagreed in 
some respects 
with Charles 
Darwin (nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury), has 
now been 
publicly ack- 
nowledged by. 

Francis Dar- 
win (twen- 
tieth cen- 
tury), before 
the whole 
British Asso- 
ciation in 
solemn con- 
clave assem- 
bled. And 
ip Dublin, 

too, so near to Belfast ! Rest, rest, perturbed spirit of 
Tyndall! 

Butler’s insistence on thinking his own thoughts was 
not limited to matters of science. He was a heretic in 
art and literature as well. As became a classic, he flew 
to Greek for support. In the artists he disliked he 
found only " gnosis ” ; in the few he liked he found 
'^agapee.” If we call "gnosis’* "tcclmique” and 
" agapee ” " charm,” w'c sluill get roughly near the 
relevant meaning. The dhtinction may sound pretty 
in theory ; in practice, hoivever, Butler’s appreciation 
came to this sort of thing : 

'* As for the old masters, the better plan ^^ould be never 
.even to look at one of them, and to consign Raffacllc, along 
with Plato, Marcus Aurelius .\ntoniiius, Dante, Goethe, 
and two others, neither of them Englishmen, to limbo, as 
the Seven Humbugs of Christendom." 

Here is another summary damnation : 

** Talking it over, we agreed that Blake was no good 
becaubc he learned Italian at sixty in order to study Dante, 
and we kno^ D^nte was no good because he was so fond 
c* ' Virgil, and Virgil was no good because Tennyson ran 
him, and as for Tennyson — vreU, Tennyson goes without 
saying.” 

He disliked Dickens, and held it a crime that the 
novelist was' buried in the Abbey next to Handel. He 
not only thought that Handel was the i^atest of all 
n;iusicians — a possible view, but he thought as well that 


all other musicians whatsoever were negligible. Of 
Bach he says : ' * 

” It *is imputed to him for righteousness that he goes . 
over the heads of the general public and appeals mainly 
to musicians. But the greatest men do not go over the 
heads of the masses, they take them rather by the hand.” 

Butler had apparently never seen or heard an3^hing 
of the vast crowds of " general public ” who throng 
St. Paul’s to hear the " Matthew Passion ” in Lent as 
eagerly as they stay aw'ay from Braluns’s " Requiem ” 
in Advent. Believing as I do, with firm conviction, that 

the work of 
Beethoven 
is almost 
the noblest 
trea.sure be- 
queathed by 
a man to 
mankind, I 
can scarcely 
keep my tem- 
per, some- 
times, with 
the critic 
who, pro- 
fessing to be 
a musician, 
could o b - 
tuscly dismiss 
Beet ho ven 
w’ith con- 
tempt as 
"sickly and 
maudlin.” 
Still, these 
views must 

be borne with, as they were the opinions of one whose 
intellectual honesty wras unimpeachable. Better by far 
these genuine heresies than all the stock judgments 
and sliam enthusiasms about art. The late Poet 
Laureate once wTote an article deploring the decay of 
authority in criticism and the substitution of mere 
personal opinions. As if criticism, honest criticism, 
could be anything other than personal opinion ! Did he 
expect us to admire by platoons and gush in sections, 
at the word of command from someone with a Court 
ap|X)intment ? Appreciation must be a r^ersonal matter, 
or it is dishonest. We can learn much by considering 
the views of others, but we have no more right to appro- 
priate a man’s opinions than we have to appropriate 
his purse. Butler's irreverence is a wholesome corrective 
of the unhealthy passivity and mechanical enthusiasm 
that Academies tend to induce. But we must be careful 
wdth this valuable remedy. It may be worth a guinea 
a box, but not as an artide of diet. There is something 
even worse than imitation enthusiasm, and that is 
imitation heresy. Budding lawyers, we are told, used 
to imitate Sir Thomas More’s way of wearing his gowm, 
and thought they were on the road to the Woolsack. So 
silly young people imitate Butler’s antipathies and think 
they are clever enough to write another " Erewhon.” 
Quite possibly there is a rarefied height of culture at 
which Dante seems despicable ; but it is generally safe 
to assume that, when a man can see nothing in a poet 
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ol ^\()rld-famc^ it is not he who is above the poet, but the 
jioi l wlio is above him. To scoff is alwaj’s easier than 
1() understand, .and derision itself invites suspicion. 
When a man professes to line! everytliing in Homer 
and Handel, and nothing in Milton and Moz.art, we 
should begin to ask not only wliat his condemnation 
is worth, but w'hat his appreciation is worth. If you 
find nothing but “ gnosis in Bach, can you really find 
'• agapee ” in Handel ? The duffers arc always with 
the scoffers. W’hcn a cultiv.ated m.an derides Milton, 
he has the hearty support of the uncultivated many 
who deride all poetry. Any fools can say that they 
can’t bear Beethoven — and certainly most fools can’t. 
Butler earned the right to be eccentric. Him we can 
abide ; it is the imitation Butlers who are intolerable. 
Butler admired Homer and despised Tennyson. The 
proper sequel to this is not the Butlerette who also 
admires Homer and despises Tennyson, but a man 
like Upton Sinclair, who despises Homer and prefers 
Sienciewicz. Butler himself must be treated in the 
Butlerian manner. He must be challenged and sus- 
pected, never taken blindly as a prophet. The famous 
chapter on machines in "Erewhon” is at once an 
example and a warning. The argument seems flaw- 
less. Every objection the puzzled reader can urge 
appears to be anticipated and answered. Yet he know's 
quite well that the author is pulling his leg. In this 
instance, the ingenuity of the argument is refuted by 
the patent absurdity of the conclusion. But other cases 
will not always be so clear. The author who so cleverly 
proves that a dead machine is a living entity may 
just as cleverly — and falsely — ^prove that a living lion 
is a dead donkey. 

Butler's heterodoxy came aptly from a man full of 
personal oddity and highly irrational rationality. Look 
at the portrait in that fine volume of the “ Note Books,” 
and mark there a sad lucidity of soul mingling (as best 
it can) with a sense of cosmic absurdity. He said him- 
self of ” Erewhon” that, in the language of the stud, 
it was by ” Analogy” out of ” Hudibnis.” \Vc might 
go further and suggest that the author of ” Erewhon” 
was by Voltaire out of Virtue, by Mephistopheles out 
of Margaret ; though to rebuke such impiety we have 
the indubitable fact that his father was a canon and his 
grandfather a bishop. It is not necessary for me to 
say anything about his iii.tual life, because evoiy’one 
interested in Butler either has read or must rccid two 
books containing all the vital facts — his own novel 
“ The Way of All Flesh,” and the volume called ” The 
Humour of Homer,” with its most excellent biographical 
preface by Henry Testing Jones, Butler's friend and 
fellow hobby-horseman. 

"Ine Way of All Flesh” is an important tractate 
imperfectly disguised as a story. It is autobiography 
with a-purposc and criticism with a vengeance. Readers 
who care to |ee how much Mr. Bernard Shaw is indebted 
to Butler, and how clumsily he has disposed of his 
pickings, should read in close succession ” The Way of 
All Flesh,” and the treatise on parents and children 
prefixed to Misalhance.” Butler's book is a valuable 
piece of speial history illustrated in three generations of 
the Pontifex family. With fine restraint of power — 

• wd'some oc^ional exaggeration of line — ^he draws 

* such a picture of the stupid repression in a strict religious 


home and the wasteful, inutile education at a big public 
school, as amounts to a telling and^unforgettablc indict- 
ment. He describes what he knew and had suffered. 
When he attacked the ‘‘hypothetical language” in 
” Erewhon,” he wrote with the authority of one who had 
come out twelfth in the Classical Tripos. When Bagehot 
uttered his famous gibe that public schoolboys derive, 
from the pain and suffering of several j^ears, not exactly 
an acquaintance with Greek and Latin, but a firm 
conviction that there arc such languages, he had the 
familiarity with that kind of education proper to one 
who took honours in classics at London. But arguing 
from knowledge is not Mr. Shaw’s way. He prefers 
to lose liis temper and draw upon his fury for facts. 
He does not write about the schools he knows (if there 
are any), but, with shrieking omniscience, he indicts 
all parents as t^Tants, all homes as prisons, all schools 
as chambers of horrors, and all teachers as scoundrels 
indulging an obscene lust for child torture. Butler 
by restraint, made his picture terrible ; Shaw, by excess, 
makes liimself ridiculous. 

Butler, too, failed a little in sense of proportion towards 
the end of his life. “Erewhon Revisited” has found 
some to praise it, but very few to love it. The original 
satire is a masterpiece of economy ; the sequel fails to 
recapture the first fine careful ra}>turc of its predecessor. 
Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, Butler’s litcrarj* executor, thinks, 
the later book a better work of art. I can only record 
my disagreement. “Erewhon’' itself is certainly not 
all of a piece ; but its parts arc at least all high in cjuality. 
“Erewhon Revisited” is just as patchy, and its parts: 
are sometimes very poor in quality. The farce of 
Hanky, Pank}', Balmy and Downie simply doesn't fit 
on to the sentiment of Yram and George, and the 
satirical clement is very like sheer burlesque. “Erewhon 
might have been modelli*d on the best of Swift ; 
“Erewhon Revisited” seems copied from bad imita- 
tions of Lewis Carroll. W'e all know that sequels 
usually fail to live up to their forerunners, but at the 
worst they carry on the sioTv. The sequel to * ‘ Erewhon ' ^ 
is unsuccessful because, literally, it doesn't succeed. 
Its hero is a different pierson pretending to be the same, 
and struggling to blend imitations of the original 
character with his new roles of Don J uan, mental degen- 
erate, pavement artist and heavy father. “ Erewhon 
Revisited” is as much below “Erew’hon” as “ The- 
Merry Wives of Windsor” is below “Henry IV.” 
Butler w'as sometimes the victim of his owm inventive- 
ness. His “works” impeded his faith. That almost 
fiendishly clever Sook “The Fair Haven” is over- 
weighted by an elaborate mechanism of iron}- ; in 
“Erewhon” the w’heels creak, but they go round; 
in “Erewhon Revisited” the machinery grinds out 
very small irony, haring ground itself by this time 
into very old iron. 

I must pass with the briefest possible mention over 
other aspects of Butler — ^liis prose, so clean and clear 
in its best moments, his gift of inspired misquotation,, 
and his humour, strangely akin to that of Mark Twain. 
The verses (collected in the “ Note Books”) do not call 
for extended comment. “The Righteous Man” is 
good, though rather heavily outlined; but no praise 
can be too high for the “ Psalm of Montreal,” a poem 
really unique in the power of invective concealed beneath 
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its apparently harmless humour. "Alps and Sanctu- 
aries,” that wisest of holiday books, with its jolly 
little pictures, is a pure delight. It was published in 
1881. In 1882 api^eared " Swiss Letters and Alpine 
Poems by the late Frances Ridley Havergal”— a 
lady whose poetry on Christmas -and Memorial cards 
has attained what must surely be the largest circulation 
in the w'orld. The reader who wants some fun pleasantly 
mingled with instruction should read these two volumes 
together. What Butler revolted from w’ill be shown 
with greater emphasis. 

Butler can never be a popular writer. His admirers 
will always be few, so they must make up in discretion 
what they lack in numbers. In particular they must 
beware of trying to atone for past neglect by present 
adulation. Butler is not one f)f the great beacons of 
human progress, and it is stupid to pretend that he is. 
Yet, though he is a lesser luminary, he casts a very clear 
light in some very dim places. He is valuable even 


in his negations. The spirit that denieth is invidiously 
assigned dominion in the lower regions ; but denial is 
an inseparable part of affirmation. It is part of the 
Power, not always understood, that seems to will the 
Bad, and often works the Good. Mailkind needs the 
critical spirit as well as the missionary spirit. Butler 
said " nay” that men might utter a wiser " yea.” In 
cdl that he WTote there is in\ancible moral courage. 
He had many crotchets, but he was innocent of quavers. 
He had (he complained) to steal his own birthright, and 
was bitterly punished ; but he saved liis soul alive. 
He refused, at a great cost, to accept the Church’s 
ordination, but nevertheless he was all his life a man 
upon whom invisible hands had been laid. He might 
disdain sermons, but he never ceased to preach. He 
might attack dogma, but he was always dogmatic. In 
Samuel Butler there was a dash of Uncle Toby, a deal 
of Puck, some Zadig, of Quixote not a little, and very 
much indeed of the Shorter Catechist. 


THE WIFE OF CHARLES DARWIN.* 

By S. Butterwortii. 


C HARLES DARWIX and his wife, who was also 
his cousin, were the grandchildren of men famous 
in their day • Erasmus Darwin, physician and jxjet, 
whose ” Loves of the Plants ” was so happily burlesqued 
by Canning, Frere and Ellis in their “ Loves of the 
Triangles,” which aj)j)eared in the Aniijacobin ; and 

• " Emma Darwin- A Century of Family Letters, 1792- 
1896." J-Idiiecl by her daughter, Henrietta Litchlicld. 2 veils. 
21S net. (John Murray ) 


Josiah Wedgwood, the celebrated potter of Etruria, 
near Burslem, in Staffordsliire, who employed as his 
designer of the ” Wedgwood W'are ” the sculptor Flax- 
man. Emma Wedg^^’ood's father and uncle (Josiah and 
Thomas) were closely associated with another great man, 
the poet Coleridge, whose benefactors they were, for it 
was they who for his encouragement generously allotted 
to him an annuity of £1^0 unconditionally ; though it 
was rather highhandedly stopped by Josiah Wedg^^ood 



S* PancrasiOt Taormina. 

Fnim a hitherto unpublished water-colour by Samuel Butler. The original is the property of llr. R. A. Streatfeild, Butler's Utexazy executor, 

who kindly lent it for reproduction. 
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sIh»j ? 1 n iiflt'r the Kieath of his brother in 1805*, alter its 
cuntiiiuiiiKe for some seven years. With one exception, 
Jj.i\vi'\'( r. there is no mention of Coleridge in the corres- 
])(>nrlcncc during his lifetime, and that merely a passing 
n fcTcnrc to one of his works. *' The Statesman’s Manual : 
A Lay Sermon.” Subsequently, when the name 
appears in one or other of the letters of the many corres- 
pondents, it is to receive some slighting or disparaging 
comment. After the glamour of his personality dimin- 
islied, his genius appears to have been forgotten when 
his lamentable moral weaknesses were recalled to mind. 
To make up, hovrever, for Coleridge’s practical non- 
appearance in the pages of Mrs. Litchhcld’s interesting 
work, there is a delectable account of the meeting 
of Wordsworth with his enemy Jeffrey, doubly welcome 
from the circumstance that it is, I believe, new. Writing 
to her aunt, Madame Sismondi, wife of the celebrated 
Swiss historian, Elizabeth Wedgwood tells her that 

Fanny had a grand dinner yesterday : Bishop Cople- 
ston. Sir T. Denman . . . Jeffrey . . . There was a party 
in the evening, too, which was made memorable by 
bringing Wordsw'orth and Jeffrey together. When Sir 
James [Mackintosh] proposed to Mr. Wordsworth to intro- 
duce them to one another he did not agree to it. ' We are 
fire and water,* he said, * and if we meet we shall only hiss 
— ^besides, he has been doing his utmost to destroy me.* 
* But he has not succeeded,’ Sir James said, ' and he really 
is one of your greatest admirers,' and upon that he took 
Mr. Wordsworth by the shoulders and turned him round 
to Jeffrey, and left them together. They immediately 
began talking, and Sir James came, very proud to tell 
us what he had done, and to fetch us to see them ; and 
Mr. Wordsworth looked very happy and complacent. JMr. 
Lockhart said it was the best thing he ever saw* done. 
The two enemies liked one another's company so much 
that, when the rest of the party broke up at past eleven, 
they remained talking together with Sir James, discussing 
poets, orators and novelists, till one o’clock, 'with Mr. Shcil 
listening with all his ears, and Mr. Empson and Fanny and 
'Uncle Baugh as audience. I, alas, was obliged to carry 
my head to bed. Sir James enjoyed his two hours' talk 
very much.” 

The meeting took place in 1831. Six years after 
this, Crabb Robinson notes in his Diary, under date 
August 17, 1837: 

” Empson related [during a breakfast at Rogers'] that 
Jeffrey had lately told him that so many people had thought 
highly of Wordsworth, that he resolved to re-pcrusc his 
poems and see if he had anything to retract. Empson, I 
believe, did not end his anecdote ; he had before said to 
me that Jeffrey, having done so, found nothing to retract. 


except, perhaps, a contemptuous and flippant phrase or 
two. Empson says, he believed Jeffrey’s distaste for 
Wordsworth to be honest — ^mere uncongeniality of mind. 
Talfourd, who is now going to pay Jeffrey a visit, says 
the same.” 

The Sir James Mackintosh mentioned in the first 
citation was Enuna Darwin’s uncle by marriage, having 
married her aunt, Catherine Allen, for his second wife. 
At first in favour of the French Revolution when he 
wrote his " Vindiciae Gallics ” in answer to Burke’s 
'' Reflections on the French Revolution,” he became 
afterwards its opponent, for which change of view 
he was looked u]X)n as an apostate, and as such was 
victimised by Charles Lamb in a famous political epigram : 

” Though thou’rt like Judas, an apostate black. 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack : 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelx. 

He went away, and wisely hanged himself. 

This thou may'st do at last ; yet much I doubt 
If thou hast any bowels to gush out ! '* 

Many an interesting individual flits across the {)ages. 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife — Charles Daiw'in’s opinion 
of the latter was. ” It is high treason, but I cannot think 
that Jenny is either quite naturalbr ladylike ” — Madame 
de Stael, Queen Hortense, Sydney Smith, Mazzini — with 
whom Carlyle had an ” amusing dispute ” about 
Beethoven’s music — Samuel Rogers, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

The second volume, which greatly enhances the cumu- 
lative interest of this attractive work, is devoted chiefly 
to the happy family life of Charles and Emma Darwin and 
their cliildren. In spite of the great naturalist’s concen- 
tration on the research which formed his life’s work, and 
which was carried out during years of ill-health, his de- 
votion to his wife and family was a beautiful trait in his 
character, and was amply repaid bv the answering love 
of all his children. When his e])Ocli-making books, ” The 
Origin of Species” and ”The Descent of Man,” made their 
appearance and he was the most execrated man in the 
kingdom, it must have been ample solace to this sweet- 
natured soul — ^if, that is, he was hurt by the vituperation 
of the unthinking and ignorant public, and there is no 
evidence that he was affected by it — to be so loved and 
revered by his family as he was. In these storm-tossed 
times it is no little relief to take up these charming 
volumes, with their atmosphere of peace and, for a 
dream-while at least, to forget the terrible upheaval 
that is to make or mar us. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST, WI5. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) shotild be 

forwarded not later than the i^h of the month to 
” The Prize Page,” The Bookman. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions 12., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the ist prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

c ^ • 

I, A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best III. — .V Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

• original l3a‘ic. 

II, ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 

" Preferenfce will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


best tribute to General Botha in four or eight 
lines of original verse. 

IV.— A PsiizE OF Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundi^ words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 
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V. — copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competition^ The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JULY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Mona Douglas, of Ballarragh, 
Laxey, Isle of Man, for the following : 

THE STOLEN CHILD. 

Did the fairies sec the glcaininpr of her little sun-browned feet 
Running through the rushy daddaglis in tlie nuirnings ddisy- 
sweet ? 

Did they think her childish laughter, ringing out along the 
shore. 

Sweeter music than the wave-beats and the wind's lung ruar ? 

For they beckoned from the mountains, and they called her 
through the ram. 

Till her heart went uut to answer them, and came not home 
again ; 

And they drew her o'er the silver path that leads across the 
sea 

Till her eyes were cold with moonshine, andjier spirit free. 

Now the sheplierd.s hear her singing on the hills at break of 
d ly — * 

And the sadness <'f all ages chrystaliscs in her lav— 

Or the lisliers sc*e tin* gliinnier.'far across the rocky .steep. 

Of a moon-wliitc I'orm that wanders by the homeless dec*p. . . . 

I have heard the Howlaa moaning out among the drifting spars. 
And Ben Varrey’s wildest mu..ic winding up among the stars ; 
I have seen the roaming spirits on the lonely, wind-swejit lull — 
But the stolen Child of Maughold, she is .sadder still ! 

We also selocL for printing ; 

FAERYLAND. 

Tliere's magic afoot in Cornwall, 

As you, who are Cornwall's, know. 

For she twines your heart in her fingers. 

And ncMT cjin let you go. 

You may think to forget in the city. 

But a hurdy-gurdy’s strain, 

A Ix^autiful lace, a colour, 

Or lamps that swing in the rain — 

And tiic old, strange spell is on you. 

And the world sliriiiks to be 
A green cliff m Cornwall, 

A green cliff and the sea. 

(Brenda Duncan, Park House, Croydon.) 

MISSING.” 

When the anxious hearts say ” Where ? ” 

He doth answer ” In My care.” 

” Is it life or is it death ? ” 

” Wait,” He whispers. ” Child, have faith ! ” 

” Did they need love's tendcrnc.ss ? ” 

*' Is there love like Mine to bless ? ” 

” W'ere they frightened at the last ? ” 

” No, the sting of death is past.” 

” Did a thought of * Home-Love ' rise ? ” 

” I looked down thro’ Mother-eyes.” 

” Saviour, tell us, where are they ? ” 

” In My keeping, night and day.” 

” Tell UK, tell us, how it stands.” 

” None shall pluck them from My Hands.” 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

Three competitors have sent us didactic poems, each 
about a hundred lines in length ; two or three have 
'Sent sonnets that are not lyrical. These are, of course, 
•disqualified. The best of the numerous other lyrics 
received are those by Joyce Tompkins (Catford), E. A. 
Potter (Birmingham), Vivien Ford (Bristol), B. C. Hardy 
^Eastbourne), Rev. T. Sefton (Bangalore), Constance 
£ew (Ashton-on-Mersey), Kathleen W. Coales (Market 



niflu'fi by c. coRin. I^n of S. Ambrosio. 

The two small figures on the steps are Butler and Bfr. Festing Jones. 

From " Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and Canton Tcino,” 
by SunucJ Butler (Fificld). 

Harborough), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), D. N. Dalglish 
(Wandsworth), Carol Ring (Birmingham), Marjorie 
Crosbie (\^"olve^hampton), Ada M. Hudson (London, 
W.), Mrs. Oliver Lodge (Norwood), Diana Royds (Bourne- 
mouth), M. P. Noel (London, S.W.), Duncan W. Johnson 
(Ontario), Kathleen Birch (Bcxhill), Hylda C. Cole 
(Kilmalcolm), Catharine Mary Ritchie (Merthsham), 
W. Siebenhaar (W. Australia), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hull), 
Evelina Ida San Garde (Accrington), V. D. Goodwin 
(Gillingham), Alex C. Welsh (Victoria, Australia), Lettie 
Cole (Pontrilas), M. E. Kennedy (Ranelagh). B. M. Wills 
(King’s Lynn), Helen W. Brock (Rondebosch, S.A.), 
Susannah Phipps (Croydon), Isabel Gray (Luton), Mrs. 
Monypenny (Billinghurtt), E. T. Sandford (Saltash), 
W. M. Thorp (Nottingham), Phyllis Marks (London, 
N.W.), Peggy Grant (Southbourne), Marjorie Fleming 
(Strathbungo), Annie M. Birch (Hull), J. E. Beamdey 
(Bradford). Isabel Davies (Liverpool), Hilda Trevelyan 
Thompson (Middlesborough), Emily Kington (Blair- 
gowrie), Peggie Lawford (Newton Abbot), Ethel Webster 
(St. Helens), May O’Rourke (Dorchester), E. C. L. 
(Birmingham), Frank G. Greenwood (Binglcy), Margaret 
A. Layton (Redditch), George Duncan Grey (Weston- 
super-Mare), E. Burgess (Douglas), E. R. L. (Durham), 
Stella Beaumont (Wimbledon), J. R. Ellaway (Basing- 
stoke), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Violet D. Chap- 
man (Burnham), M. Crowther (Bradford), C. P. F. 
Ferrier (Glasgow), C. S. (Hackney), Irene Harrison 
(London, S.W.), Jean Stewart (Glasgow), Ethel Ashton 
Edwards (Cambridge). 

II. — ^Thc Prize of Half a Guinea for tlic best quota- 
tion is awarded to Charles Powell, of 67, Dick- 
inson Road, Manchester, for the following : 

TWO PATHS OF CONTEMPLATION. 

Review by A. E. Waite. 

” I looked cock-cyed at my noii.s^.” • 

Tennyso.v, The \orthcrn Cobbler. 

\\'e also select for printing 

A MAN WITH NINE LIVES. By R. Marsh. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

” To one who to tradition clings 
This bceins an awkward state of things.” 

W. S. Gilbert, Bab Ballads. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 
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TWO SINNERS. By Mr.s. D.wid G. Ritchie. 
(Smith. Elder.) 

" ] blush to say I’ve winked at him. 

And he has winked at mo.” 

W. S. CiiLUERT. Gentle Alice Bvo^n. 

(Muriel Pinch, Wood’s Place, Battle, Sussex.) 

TWO SINNERS. By Mrs. D.wid G. Ritchie. 

(Smith, Elder ) 

” When these arc guests 1 Ixilt the door 
With * Not at Home * to any one.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

(Miss E. F. Parr, 62, Clifton Park Road, Clifton, Bristol.) 

MR. WASHINGTON. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen.) 

* Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway.” 

Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 

(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.) 

THE TURBULENT DUCHESS. By Percy Brebner. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

”... was gone, and the Duke was glad of it.” 

Browning, The Flight of the Duchess. 

(Miss D. N. Dalghsh, ig, Nicosia Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.) 

III. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the best 

limerick beginning " If I were the Kaiser ” 

is awarded to Miss Schill, Croston Towers, 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire, for the following: 

If l vrere the Kaiser. I’d say, 

* Eat, drink, and be merry ; you may 
Know the rest of the saying — 

It's quite well worth laying 
To heart, if at Tyrant you’d play.* 

The best six out of the very large and varied number 
of limericks sent in are written by S. M. Isaacson (Camp- 
den Hill), C. Ransom (Torquay), Doris Dean (Bromley), 
G. F. A. Salmon (Penzance), Albert E. Barnes (Beacons- 
field), W. Hodgson Burnet (Kensington). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to the Rev. J. Napier Milne, of 19. Holyrood 
Crescent, Glasgow, W., for the following': 

. HUGH : MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER. By A. C. Benson. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Religious biographies are apt to be ” goody,” and written 
by one of the family they u.suully lend to erf on the side of 
tribute. Here we have, not a full, but a faithful life of Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson. The limitations and dcfieiencios of the 
strong man are delicately portrayed. Withal, it is a finely- 
gifted soul that we see, extraordinarily intense, erne to whom 
nothing matters but religion an(> its outward assthctic expression. 
Mr. Benson has often delighted us when the congenial theme 
has been himself: he pleases us not less when the subject is 
a brother beloved. 


We also sdect for printing : 

BROTHER-IN-LAW TO POTTS. By Parry Truscott. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

It is said ” romance is the commonplace with a halo round 
it,” an apt description of this charming story — clever in character- • 
isation, in its picture of suburlian'lifc, which tells of the fortunes 
of a bank clerk, one of thousands — true to type — but with a 
heart of gold. So sympathetic is the writing, incongruities do 
not obtrude themselves, and vre become absorbed in the brother- 
in-law to Potts, pursuing his pathetic, unselfish way, seeking 
inspiration from the star of love — alas, unattainable — ^to find at, 
long last, happiness if not romance, in the commonplace. How 
much better the original title ” Such is Life.” 

(Lucy Chamberlain, Plas Brith, Llandudno.) 

ORDEAL BY BATTLE. By Frederick Scott Oliver. 

(Macmillan & Co.). 

Amongst multitudes of war books, ” Ordeal by Battle ” 
stands out because of much originality and clear thinking. 
Mr. Oliver deprecates dreams of inevitable and speedy victory. 
He also dwells on the folly of treating our nation as if wc were 
children, and wheedling us with half-truths. He says that if 
the whole case can be put unflinchingly it is not the people who 
will flinch. The issue may be left with safety to a tribunal which 
has never yet failed in its duty, when rulers have had the courage 
to say where its duty lay. 

(Irene Harrison, 18, Nevern Place, Earl’s Court, S.W.) 

WHO GOES THERE ? Bv R. W. Chambers. 

• (Applctons.) 

If Mr. Chambers’s book is any guide to New York sentiment, 
then America is with us in this war, in soul if not in body. The 
scenes of the story are laid in Belgium, Holland, l^ngltlnd and 
France, and excitement and adventure are rife. The German 
spy sjrstem is ruthlessly exposed ; one is forced to admire the 
ingenuity of the agents. Kurt is a delightful hero, and though 
Karen is a little forward for a modest maiden, Ihcir romance 
makes most enjoyable reading. 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forrester Road, Bath.) 

Wc also select for special commendation the twenty 
reviews sent in by Rev. H. Chaplin (Handsworth), H. 
Calvert (Victoria, B.C.), J. A. S. \\'ilson (Bridge of 
Allan), Gordon Fletcher (Erdington), Agnes E. M. 
Baker (Kilburn), D. O. Teale (Worcester Park), M. A. 
Newman (Brighton), Millie A. Parker (Auckland, N.Z.), 
Rolanda Hirst (Wexford), A. L. Balasubramanian 
(Madras), Sybilla Stirling (Glcnfiirg), Alix Hoare (Cod- 
ford St. Mary), Janet Kendal (Pickering), W'. M. Lodge 
(Norwood), Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Bernard 
Spencer (London, S.E.), A. E. (iowers (Haverhill), Eric 
Gillett (Cheshire), H. M. Barrow (Hastings). G. D. 
(Belfast), LettieCole (Pontrilas), H. J. Taylor (Ramsgate), 
Hcdley V. Storey (London, N.W^), Miss J. A. Jenkins, 
(Birmingham.) 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to (i. M. Xorthcott, 
of Virniew Bank, York Road, Culwvn Bay, 
N. Wales. 


flew Boohe* 


SINCERITY AND ART.* 

It revives one’s faith in the permanence of ideas that, 
at a time like the present, when all the spiritual truths in 
which we had learnt to put our trust appear to be in pro- 
•csss of dissolution, there should still be men left with leisure 
and confidence to discuss the princijiles of art and their 
relation to life. No one, ol course, could ever doubt that 
these are .the permanent things of life, surviving the 
demolitionc oi kingdoms, and the succession of races. 
Plato and Aristotle arc as vital to-day as they were 2,000 
years ago. But in the present welter of emotions the 
mind seems forcibly divorced from all the ideals of art ; 
and Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Sturge Moore deserve the 
gratitude of all thinking people for carrying us back into 
the world of ideas, and for reminding us once more that 

• ”'Three on ,£8thetic.” By Bernard Bosanquet. 

■ Rs 6d net. (Mwanillan. )— " Hark to These Three.” By Sturge 
*M^e. xs. 6d. net. (Elkin Blathews.) 


the spirit of beauty may indeed be obscured for the moment 
in the bitter life of man, but can never for long be absent 
from his heart or his aspiration. 

Here are two little books, then, modest in size, but 
penetrating in insight, which seek to explain the meaning 
of aesthetic pleasure, and its influence upon man's soul 
and circumstances. Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s contribu- 
tion takes tlic form of a series of lectures, delivered at 
University College, I.ondon, last autumn ; and it may 
be said, by ivay of a general distinction, that his survey 
of taste is rather esoteric and philosophic, while Mr. Sturge 
Moore's is mainly technical and artistic. The one in short is 
the view of the theorLst, and the other of the practical worker; 
and the two strengthen and supplement one another in 
a thoroughly interesting and profitable fashion. Where., 
asks Mr. Bosanquet, is the ssthetic attitude to be found ? 
And he proceeds to lay down, as a working axiom, that 
aesthetic pleasure is stable, relevant, common : that is to 
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say, it will be found to recur with the revival of the stimula- 
ting circumstances : it is related to some appreciable 
object ; and it can be communicated from mind to mind. 
It is imaginative and creative — a form of spiritual expres- 
sion. But aesthetic pleasure, on the other hand, is not a 
kind of opiate dream, dulling the senses : nor is it a vision 
of faerie. The true lover of the beautiful must come home 
from fairyland into' the world of simple vision and humanity. 
Unless he can make that return, his way is l^eset by pitfalls. 
For directly the artist yields to a deliberate, self-conscious 
effort towards beautiful expression, the danger of ugliness 
overshadows him. Hence all that false decoration of use- 
ful articles, which fills our villas w'ith contorted monstros- 
ities — ^products of a commerce which is absolutely fraudu- 
lent, since its whole object is to make things appear different 
from what they arc. When once — as that eminent artist, 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, has been reminding the world else- 
where — when once art gives the rein to- deception, beauty 
vanishes from the wr)rkroom. You cannot separate 
between art and life. Art must represent life, and interpret 
it. The whole world of beauty is “ the individual operation 
of a single impulse, the same in spectator and creative 
artist, and best discerned when we penetrate the heart of 
strength and greatness under the veil of commonplace 
destiny or tragic collision.*' 

Turning now to Mr. Sturge Moore, we descend from 
the Platonic atmo.sphcre of theory to the Aristotelian 
arena of practice. Mr. Moore's brilliant little essay in 
criticism takes the form of a dialogue upon the secret of 
Style. A young writer, who hes just published liis fir.st 
novf^l, is worried about his style, and consults two middle- 
aged men of ta.ste and judgment. “ You thought the style 
awful ? *’ he asks, hoping, no dciiibt, for a reassuring reply. 
“ There liardly seemed to lx: any,’* is the answer, “ except 
for two pages." And those two pages prove to have 
I x'on purely imaginary ? “Of course," rejoins the critic, 
“ art is imagination ; style is happy imagination." And so 
ensues the di.se ii.ssion, old as the practice of all forms of 
expression : What is Style ? What is Distinction ? And 
how shall it be attained ? 

Mr. Sturge ]doore'.s dialecticians go back to essentials, 
and arrive at the conclusion that sincerity is the one thing 
needful. Here they are at once allied to ^Ir. Bosanquet, 
for the art that interprets life must, first anil last, be 
sincere. All decoration, introduced for decoration’s sake 
— all art, in fact, " for art’s sake," is so much leather and 
prunella. “ T.iteraturc only triumphs, when it is a genuine 
part of life : it must not be a mere pastime." ..." The 
beauty of style always makes us feel that succe.ss in the 
world without it is a bastard 
article not worth its cost." 

When art is .sincere, it will 
be bound up with the very 
soul of life. The truth wiil 
make it free ; and it will look 
through life and death, into 
the very secret of the soul. 

** Art and life are so complex, so 
inextricably one ; add courage 
to intelligence, to imagination 
add taste — add rectitude, all is 
nothing without enthusiasm and 
still 2>othing without patience; 
and keeping the whole warm, 
you will bo so much the more 
likely to miss those moments of 
contented poise in which a thing 
comes off. Yet only life in art 
trains a man^ hciirt and brain 
to work together, renders failure 
as fruitful as victory, transforms 
contact with the best from know- 
ledge into very being, and never 
leaves him zcstless, however spent 
or humbled it lay him in the 
grave.*' 

We began by saying that 
such a discussion as this fell 
strangely on the ear at the 
present time ; we may end 


with the assurance that there never was a time which stood 
in more earnest need of such enlightenment. A year ago 
the world of art and letters was full of seething affectations, 
the cankers of a calm world and a Jong peace. There came 
a breath of reality, blowing acro.s.s the fields of strife, and 
scattered all such rubbish to the winds. And when the 
tempc.st sinks down again, the ground w'ill have been cleared 
of many obstacles. The simplicity of beauty will then be 
much easier to appreciate than it was before. And with 
simplicity will come happiness. For, as Ciocthe says : 
“ The more tliat this beauty penetrates the being of a 
mind, seeming to be of one origin with it, so that the niind 
can tolerate nothing else, and produce nothing else, so 
much the happier is the artist." 

Arthur Waugh. 


ONCE MORE, MR. SHAW!* 

When in doubt, say the theatrical managers, produce 
East Lynne ! When in doubt, .say the publishers, print 
a book on Mr. Shaw ! I do not know how many books 
on G. B. S. have already been published, but here are 
two, one full of adulation, one full of abuse, to add to their • 
number. 1 have read every book on Mr. Shaw that has 
been printed. Most of them are dull, as dull, for ex- 
ample, as M. Augustin Hamon's compsirison of G. B. S. 
to Moliere, and some of them are absolutely silly ; but 
none of them more so than Mr. Owen’s “ Common Sense 
About The Shaw.'* He is clearly a devoted pursuer of 
Mr. Shaiv. He has read every little paragraph on Mr. 
Sliaw that has ever cippearcd in print. Mr. Owen knows 
what Mr. Shaw said to the Ancoats Brotherhood " some 
years ago.’* He can tell you what Mr. Shaw was saying 
in 1004 (which is probably more than Mr. Shaw can do). 

He can tell you nv>t only what Mr. Shaw has said ever 
since Mr. Shaw began to talk, but he can tell you what 
other people have said about what Mr. Shaw said. If a 
Prussian professor has ever said a word on Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Owen knows all about it. Let an American profes.sor 
speak his mind on G. B. S., and instantly Mr. Owen makes 
a note of it in his little Ixxik. He is, in short, a Shavian 
Datas, memorising all the Sliavianalia he can discover. 

The book is ostensibly a reply to Mr. Shaw’s " Common 
Sense About the War." In reality, it is a futile exhibition • 

• ** Bernard Shaw : The Twentieth Century Moli>rc." By 
Augustin Hainon. Translated by JCilen and C'ed.ir Paul. 7s. 6d. 
net. (tleorge Allen & l^nwin.) — "Common Sense About The 
Shaw." By Harold Owen. 2s. Gd. net. (George Allen & 

I nwin.) 
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ot 111 IK I -.slinging. Mr. Shaw's pamphlet on the war was open 
t - strong criticism, but this hysterical sludge never comes 
witliin a thousand miles of strong criticism. The author’s 
C'MitentiOns arc (i) tliat Mr. Shaw is of no importance, and 
j' that liis pamphlet does not contain any sound argu- 
ments. The war, it appears, destroyed Mr. Shaw's reputa- 
tion. and therefore he started to make a fresh one by pub- 
lishing " Common Sense About the War." He failed to 
do so. Xobiidy took any interest in the pamphlet. Hardly 
anyone, except Mr. Owen, read it, and so, since Mr. Shaw 
liad failed to make a fresh reputation, it became necessary 
for‘ Mr. Owen to set up a reputation for him, and then 
knock it down again. I should have thought any rational 
man would have known that it was not necessary to write 
a two-and-sixpenny book to destroy the already destroyed 
reputation of a man of no importance. 

The following is a specimen of Mr. Owen’s style : 

" Wc [the F.nglish] go serenely on, the politest race on earth, 
the most successful and, I venture to believe, not the least 
honourable. But wc tolerate, and by our toleration positively 
encourage, all these criticisms, because we have rather a higher 
standard of conduct tlian most other races ! " 

When Professor Ostwald and Professor Adolf Lasson 
and Herr Richard Doorman and General von Disfurth 
wrote in similarly silly terms about the Germans, Mr. 
Owen described them, most politely, as " flat-footed and 
crude," and he, most politely, refers to Mr. Shaw through- 
out his book as " the Shaw.” What a Prussian professor 
this Owen would have made ! 

M. Hamon, who has translated Mr. Shaw's plays into 
French, works out a theory to show that Mr. Shaw's model 
and influence is Moli^re. M. Anatolc France, when he 
was in London a year or so ago, publicly addressed Mr. 
•Shaw as " the English MoHdre." I do not doubt that 
the comparison is very interesting, but it seems to me to 
be of very little importance. An artist does not say to 
himself, " Let me see now, what style shall I follow ? " 
Mr. Shaw, when he began to write liis plays, did not take 
stock of Scribe, Moline, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Sardou or 
Dumas, and say, " Molidre’s my man ! ’’ Mr. Shaw wrote 
his plays in the way he has written them because he could 
not help himself, because, like Turgenev, he " simply did 
not know how to work otherwise." All that is but to say 
that Mr. Shaw is an artist : he chooses his form by instinct, 
not by pattern. It is the second-rate, the artisans, as 
Oscar Wilde called them, who write according to rule. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh, in a recent issue of The Bookman, 
wrote that Mr. Shaw's reputation would gradually decline 
because his work was too topical. Had Mr. Pugh been a 
contemporary of Cervantes, he would probably have had 
a poor opinion of " Don Quixote " which is a skit on current 
romances, and actually contains criticisms of novels which 
were popular in Cervantes’ day, but are now only known 
because Cervantes mentions them. Dickens's " Pickwick 
Papers " was actually begun as letterpress for Sey- 
mour's pictures I Fielding vi'ote " Joseph Andrews " in 
derision of Richardson’s " Pamela ' William Morris 
wrote " News from Nowhere " to show his contempt for 
Bellamy’s " Looking Backward." All these books might 
very justly have been described by contemporary critics 
as " too topical to endure." But they have endured, and 
I suggest to Mr. Pugh that the topical parts of Mr. Shaw's 
work will not prevent the universal parts from interesting 
men’s minds long after we are all dead : they may even 
interest to them. I suggest, too, to Mr. Owen that a 
who has provoked discussion among the nimblest 
minds in^two continents, not for a month or a year, but 
for something like a decade, as Mr. Shaw has done, is not 
the negligible p^son that Mr. Owen, with great pains and at 
great length,* tries to prove him. St. John G. Ervine. 

THE WAR LORDS.* 

There are many people — and many among them do not 
share its politics — ^who buy the Daily News on Saturdays 
<jnly^ because every Saturday it contains another of Mr. 

• " The VkJLT L jids." By A. G Gardiner, is. net. " The 
Wayfarer’s Library." (Dent.) 


A. G. Gardiner’s brilliant studies on the personalities of 
men and women of the hour. Two collections of these 
have been made in " Prophets, Priests and Kings," and in 
" Pillars of Society," and now Mr. Gardiner makes a third 
and very timely collection in " The War Lords," this time 
limiting his choice, as the title indicates, to those essays 
that deal with men who arc playing leading parts in the 
present war. Mr. Gardiner is the most careful and con- 
scientious of limners ; he neither flatters his sitters by 
toning down whatever is unpleasant in their features, nor 
is unjust to them by doing the reverse. He is no carica- 
turist, but a portrait painter whose one concern is to get 
the fullest, truest possible presentment of his subject into 
his work. You feel always that he is writing of what 
he knows ; that he knows more than he reveals, and it 
is such reserves of knowledge that lend sureness to his 
outline and enable liim to touch in those little intimacies 
of detail which arc the life and soul of all true portraiture. 

The striking study of I’resident Wilson should help to 
subdue those who criticise him because he goes his own 
way and not theirs. The Kaiser's diplomats, like some 
of ourselves, mistook Mr. Wilson for " a timid, academic 
person ’* ; but he emerges clearly and impressively in 
Mr. Gardiner's study of him as "a man of iron, a man 
with a moral passion as fervid as that of his colleague 
Mr. Bryan, but with that passion informed by wide know- 
ledge and controlled by a ma.stcrful will — a quiet, still 
man who does not live with his car to the ground and his 
eye on the weathercock, who refuses to buy popularity 
by infinite handshaking and robustious speech, but comes 
out to action from the sanctuary of his own thoughts^ 
where principle, and not expediency, is liis counsellor." 

There are sympathetic, finely suggestive studies of King 
Albert, of General Joffre. of King Nicholas of Montenegro, 
of General Botha ; vigorous, mercilessly searching pictures 
of the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, and Bernhard! ; there 
is a masterly, impartial, somewhat sinister sketch of King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria ; and one that, whilst it laughs 
at liis vanity, is full of respect and a certain liking for 
von Hindenburg. An admirable and informing chapter 
is dcvote*d to the Asquith Cabinets and the spirit of Eng- 
land ; there is nothing better in the book tlian this and 
the slirewd, discriminating estimates of I.ord Fisher, 
French, Jellicoe, Sir Ian Hamilton ; and one reads with 
peculiar interest the thumb-nail record of Sir William 
Robertson, " in many respects the most significant figure 
in the British Army." 

No living writer excels Mr. Gardiner in the subtle power 
of analysis with which he practises this diflicult art of 
characterisation ; to say of '* The War I.ords " and his 
two other books that they are worthy of a place beside 
those studies Hazlitt made of some of his contemporaries 
in “ The Spirit of the Age," is high praise — but not too 
high. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT CANADA 

When a Canadian picks up a book which professes to 
give a truthful interpretation of life in the Great Dominion 
a quizzical smile flits across his face. If the book has been 
written by a visiting Englishman or a globe-trotting Scot, 
‘the Cana^an’s smile broadens into a grin, for he expects 
to find rich entertainment offered by a fly-by-night author 
who came and saw but did not understand. In nine cases 
out of ten, books on Canada written by short-term tourists 
who never get away from the main lines of the transcontin- 
ental railways are misleading and the cause of mirth when 
read by the native-born whose habits they pretend to 
depict. 

But along comes the rara avis, the tenth book. The 
author is a Scottish woman of Stirling, Miss E. B. Mitchell.i 
She has produced a work on conditions in Western 
Canada that is well worth reading, because she got 
away from the big centres of population, away from 
the railway lines, and buried herself for a while in the 

^ " Western Canada Before the War." By £. B. Mitchell. 
58. net. (Murray.) 
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heart of the prairie country. She spent the year 1913 
in North Saskatchewan and North-Cast Alberta, where 
pioneering is not yet a tiling of the past. She gives a 
faithful picture of the joys and sorrows of the western 
farmer's life. She does not idealise, in fa'it, she goes to 
the other extreme in her effort to spare her old-world 
readers none of the realistic details which a bright-ej'cd 
body from Stirling can gather in a fairly long sojourn in a 
great, wide, lonely count rj' w’hcrc there is “ a great deal ol 
dish-washing with very little water.” The only evil 
which she has forgotten to celebrate is tlie mosquito 
plague, worse in Saskatchewan tlian anywhere in Canada. 

Although Miss Mitchell declares that the prairie farmer 
is engaged in a grim struggle with poverty, being dis- 
couraged by fro.st, drought and hail, the three furies of the 
West, although lie is surrounded by Galicians and other 
undesirable neighbours, at least undesirable socially, 

' although he and his wnfc have to rough it, still they live 
in one of the securest corners of the earth. 

“Farmers’ wives,” says Miss l^Iitchcll, "drive alxiut alone 
in the dark across the solitudes w'lthoiit two thoughts.” (She 
do2S not mean that they are vacant-nunded, but that they have 
no fear of Indians or gunmen.) " If you leave your house for 
a few hours, it is ])rairic etiquette to leave the door open. The 
passcr-by miv take food anil light a fire, but he ought to extin- 
^ guish the lire and ehoii more wood belore he goes. Nothing 
else is taken.” 

And the prairie towns arc almo.st a.s law observing as 
those remote gopher liclds fifty miles frciin the railway. 
In these ” unfinished, toy-box wooden towns,” as Miss 
Mitchell describes them, the natives are right up to date. 
The voung business men tend to grow bald, but they 
dress very neatly, and all drive motor cars. TJicir wives 
are such efficient housekeepers that even if they have no 
servants they get through their work early, in plenty of 
time to sally forth in cosily frocks and feathers to after^ 
noon At Homes in each other’s houses. Besides well- 
dressed women eveiy prairie town has ” picture palaces, 
magnificent school buildings, telephones, hot-air furnaces, 
electric light, water supply laid on, and cement or wooden 
' sideivalks * to keep tin* smart frocks out of the mud or 
dust.” 

Speaking as a Canadian I endorse Miss Mitchell’s lively 
chapters, so packed with interesting observations, as 
being true and faithful records, perhaps the most vivid 
and most reliable descriptions of the social conditions in 
the prairie country that have yet been wTitten. 1 must 
enter my protest, hoivevcr, at her idea that there is a 
distinct cleavage between town and country in the Canadian 
west. She has got the impression that city and town 
people in Canada look upon agriculture as a degrading 
occupation. Perhaps the urban dwellers do not have 
sufficient sympathy for the difficulties of the farmers, but 
I have never seen any of this scorn of Canadian city people 
for the man on the soil. They honour him and many of 
them envy him, for every one in Canada that has any 
brains at all realises the fact that her future welfare de- 
pends solely upon the man behind the plough. But in 
spite of Miss Mitchell's over-emphasis on their isolation, 
her failure to appreciate the great success that has been 
achieved by farmers in the Canadian West, and her ill- 
grounded pessimism as she looks to the immediate future 
of the country, her book must take its place as one of the 
brightest and most reliable of the many volumes on the 
subject. 

William Peterson, LL.D., Principal of McGill Universitj% 
Montreal, is what is known in Canada as a ” Canadian 
Clgb orator.” In every important town in Canada the 
leading citizens ' meet at regular or irregular intervals to 
dine together and afterwards listen to an address by a 
distinguished visitor to the city or by someone specially 
invited to give his views on a public question of the moment. 
Mr. Kipling has addressed Canadian Clubs in various 
cities from Vancouver to Halifax, and upon one occasion 
told the members that ” they tied their victim to a stake 
and then waited to hear whether he had anything to say.” 
As one of the big men of the country and an orator of 
repute. Principal Peterson has often been tied in this 


agreeable w-ay, and the stalely volume in which some of 
his addre.sscs are now published- proves that he ‘has had 
many things to say. 

With the exception of a couple of articles which appeared 
originally in The University Magazine, the two score and 
ten offerings in this book are addresses delivered by Dr. 
Peterson at Canadian Clubs and at Canadian and American 
Universities. As might be expected, he lias had most to 
say on educational subjects ; and whetlicr he is dealing 
with the claims of classical studies 111 modern education, 
or the relation of education to business, or on such an 
abstract theme as the unity of learning, he shows that he 
is a broad-minded nation-builder, perfectly at home with 
his subject, and able to get into close grips with his 
audience. Addresses delivered by university presidents, 
especially if they arc famous classical scholars with* a 
whole string of honorary degrees after their names, are 
not apt to be cas^' reading. I^nt it can be said of Principal 
Peterson that he thinks tlie thoughts of the wise and 
speaks the language of the simple. 

The general reader will enjoy best of all Principal Peter- 
son’s addrc.sscs on imperial questions. Twenty years* 
residence in Canada has made him familiar with every 
})hase of the Dominion’s politics. For years lie has been 
an ardent advocate of imperial federation. Neither Sir 
Wilfred Lauricr nor Mr. Henri Bourrassa will be pleased 
to see man^' of the doughty Principal’s addresses in print, 
for he has criticised their attitude towards imperial 
defence in most severe terms. This stout lover of the 
Motherland hates such words as " autonomy ” and ” in- 
dividuality.” the shibboleths of little Canadians. A 
careful reading of such speeches as Dr. Peterson’s " Canada 
and the Navy ” and ” Dominion and Empire ” ought to 
give any old-world student an excellent idea of the warm 
imperial sentiments of the average English-speaking 
Canadian. 

W. T. A1.1.ISOK. 


BEALBY* 

Mr. Wells is one of the most proliliL and certainly the 
most versatile of living authors. He is a humorist, yet 
unlike most humorists he has been able to get serious folk 
to take him seriously as a thinker ; he is one of the shrewd- 
est, most stimulating of modern philosophers, but can turn 
from his carefully-planned Utopias, from earnest con- 
siderations of our complex social problems, from subtle 
psychological studies, from searching examinations into the 
causes and eCects of the Great War to the writing of such 
a joyous, irresponsible farce as ” Bcalby.” And, after all, 
this IS only as it ought to be. Most philosophers grow dull 
and fossilised and foolish at last, because in their anxiety 
to maintain a reputation for portentous wisdom the>’ 
never allow their lighter moods, if they have any, to get 
the better of them ; they grow decoroii-sly stale for the 
-want of occasional relaxation, as a man may grow stiff in 
the joints by too obstinately persisting in a dignified 
attitude. Mr. Wells is troubled by no such affectations ; 
he fearlessly gives his moods the rein and is never afraid to 
lay his sober studies aside and let his mind take holiday in 
the gayest and most frivolous form of literary relaxation. 

In ” Bcalby ” he is indulging in one of these happy 
intervals, and anyone needing a change of thought, a brief 
escape from a too-continuoiis dwelling on the one absorbing 
topic of the times, wll find in this book the recreation and 
tonic laughter that will meet his complaint. It were as 
futile to outline the story as it is to dissect and explain a 
joke, or to attempt to describe a colour. Ceqjby himself 
is a wonderfully human boy ; the Lord Chancellor, one 
of his victims, is a scandalously clever blend of reality and 
caricature ; and you may say very much the same of the 
caravanning party of ladies and the two husbands ; of 

• " Essiys and Addresses.” By Wm. Peterson, 

LL.D., Principal of McGill University. 1 os. 6d. net. (Longmans, 
Green.) 

• ” Bealby ” By H. G. Wells. Os. ^Methuen.) 
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tho butler and other domestics with whom Bealby starts 
liib a<I\'cntiires, and the gloriously rascally tramp in whose 
corn})an>’ he nears the end of them. The unfortunate 
\*ouiig man who accidentally becomes Bealby 's scapegoat 
more to legitimate comedy than to roaring bur- 
lesque, but he could not have made such a satisfactory 
and unsatisfactor}' lover if he had been fashioned otherwise. 
There are streaks of shrewd characterisation and worldly 
wisdom in the book, but its great merit is that it is a thing 
for nothing but laughter, the sort of laughter that in days 
of stress is, like sleep itself, “ tired nature's sweet restorer." 


IN A DEVON GARDEN * 

once knew a poet ivho declared a greater pride in 
growing a perfect cauliflower than in creating an exquisite 
sonnet. Another, whose name to-day is to be seen in 
almost every bookshop, lived at one time in a wood where 
he cultivated a garden and attended to the vagaries of 
poultry. He seemed immensely proud of the fact that 
he made poultry pay, as well he might be — prouder than 
he .was of his epic. It appears to be the peculiarity of 
the modern man of letters that he does not find happiness 
until he has taken root in the soil -and is on more than 
speaking terms with Mother Earth. Mr. George Russell, 
when he is not A. E., grows eloquent on the cultivation 
of Golden Tankards. It is possible he might prefer, like 
Cobbett, to see a field of these in good heart rather than 
see a mystical poem of his set up in type. 1 have found 

George Bourne " showing greater zest over his daffodils, 
trumpeting the Spring under twisted apple trees in his 
old-world Surrey garden, than in labouring at his Bettes- 
worth books. Mr. Charles Garvice has been represented 
walking with a straw in his mouth casting a bucolic eye 
over sleek Devons grazing on verdant pastures. Mr. 
J. W. Robertson Scott might very well be depicted as 
Pan piping followed by a flock of goats, and Mr. Tickner 
Edwards as encircled by a halo of bees in a Sussex garden. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts boldly declares " the great gar- 
dener " to be a rarer genius than any other creative artist. 
•* Never call yourself ' a great gardener,' *' he says, “ for, 
since Adam, the great gardeners have been far fewer even 
than most other great people, and not one man in a genera- 
tion is w'orthy of such praise." With tender solicitude 
for his work as a gardener he robes his book concerning 
his little bit of limestone crag in greater splendour than 
he has given to any of his romantic creations of the wide 
moors. There is an opulent spaciousness about this 
broad-leaved book which gives it a mid- Victorian atmo- 
sphere. One thinks of a leisurely life lived behind large 
walled-in suburban gardens in which the lilac and the 
laburnum flourished, where now their roots arc brutally 
tom asunder to pave a path of gold for the ground 
landlord. Nowadays, few dwellers in cities can enjoy 
shrubs of their own beyond the imprisoned tuft of Pampas 
grass, unless they enjoy them communally in the great 
gardens of our parks. Mr. Eden Phillpotts is therefore., 
lucky in the possession of a Devon shrubbery, even though 
a County Council school .shouts on the other side of lus 
wall over which the Plagianthus droop.s its masses of 
snovr-white flowers. Mr Phillpotts may have his privacy 
•disturbed, but some young genius in the new republic of 
letters will surely draw' inspiration from a display of beauty 
which refuses to be hidden by a nine-foot wall. 

As a, man of letters, Mr. Pliillpcjtts has had a severe 
task to create a lovely literary bouquet out of nomen- 
clature such a.s Grabowskya, Eleuthrrococcus Ilenrvi, and 
Fluggea. AnePwhat shall we say to Damnacanthns Major, 
which sounds like an echo of Hyde Park in this year of 
khaki ? 

“ The spot is merely an extension of study and work- 
room, a private sanctuary in whose adornment 1 take my 
pleasure."'- But what an extension! Here the literary 
artist by glancing round at his flowering shrubs which 

* " My Shrubs." By Eden Phillpotts. With 50 Illus- 
• trations. los. net. (John Lane.) 


have been imported from the ends of the earth can surround 
himself with the colour, the fragrance, the atmosphere of the 
snow-capped Himala3ras, of the wooded marshes of the Rio 
de la Plata, of the mountain gorges of the Andes, of the 
rocky plains of Nevada, of the .steppes of Siberia, of the 
blue hills of far Japan, of the rugged slopes of the Atlas, 
of the wild wastes of Manchuria, and of the illimitable 
veldt of South Africa. Mr. Phillpotts has brought the 
beauty of five continents to stay with him and delight his 
eyes in a garden but " little larger than a table-cloth," set 
upon an unkind limestone crag. Disregarding the advice 
of distingui.shed horticulturists he has made rhododen- 
drons grow liere by heaping peat above limestone, " so 
that your rhodendodrons, azalias and the rest have their 
roots safe out of the reach of the nether fires." Let no 
one imagine however that Mr. l^illpotts keeps any plant 
for its rarity. If it lias nothing but that to commend it, 
he tells us, it has no charm for him. Like a true artist 
he rejoices in the success of others. 

It w'ould not be fair to notice this book without com- 
menting upon the wonderful work of the collaborating 
artists, Messrs. Durrant and Son, the beauty of whose 
photographs more than atones for the ugliness of the 
names of the flowers. 

F. E. Green. 


WILLIAM BLAKE.* 

No other single book gives as complete an account and 
criticism of Blake as M. Berger's. It forms, therefore, a 
most suitable introduction for Blake to French readers, 
w'ho will find in it a clear outline of his life and character, 
a description of all his writings, and an appreciation of 
them which is cordial, independent and calm. Nor is it 
a book to be neglected by English readers. For if they 
w'ant more than M. Berger gives, they must read half a 
dozen books. His only weakness, it seems to me, is that 
he spends too much time ov'er the Prophetic Books ; for 
he does not care for them, and he makes practically notliing 
of them. Instead of a long chapter on Blake's Universe, 
1 should have preferred to see one on Blake's Earth. 
M. Berger has not failed to notic:e certain peculiarities 
'which helped to disguise the fact that, for the most part, 
Blake dwelt upon this earth very much like a common man. 

The difficulty is that he 'was an unlearned man, who 
can only be understood completely by the very learned. 
He had made for himself sometliing unlike the earth of the 
geography books, out of the streets of London, the fields 
of Dulwich, and ruminations among all sorts of books and 
pictures. He saw these things, he dreamed over them, 
and 1 think there can be no doubt he was playful 'with 
them, mixing them up, taking them literally, like a child. 
The Bible, Shake.speare, Milton, the mystics, newspaper 
reports of the American War and the French Revolution, 
popular songs, Westminster Abbey, pictures, sculptures, 
engravings, were more real to him than London and the 
sea. He had no need of crying : 

" What do wc here 
In this land of unbelief and fear ? 

The Land of Dreams is better far 
Above the light of the morning star." 

For this land and the Land of Dreams were one. He said 
that a thistle w'as a tliistle and also " an old man gray." 
Books were, if anything, stronger than experience, or he 
could not liave mingled eyesight and memory of books 
about foreign lands as in " To the Evening Star " ; 

" Jjei thy west wind sleep on , ^ * 

The lake ; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full soon. 

Dost thou withdraw ; then the wolf rages wide. 

And the lion glares thro’ the dim forest. . . ." 

He wrote of England as if her poets played on harps and 
wore " laurel wreaths against the sultry heat.''' He could 

• " William Blake, Poet and Mj-stic." By P. Berger, Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature in the Lyc6e, and 
Lecturer in the University of Bordeaux. Anthorisecl Transla- 
tion by Daniel H. Conner. 158. net. (Chapman ft Hall.) 
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Tiol think of a shepherd without thinking of Christ. A 
li-lttr from Felpham shows how suggestive the word 
•• lather ” might be to him. It seems to have had almost 
iht* '•amc value Jis " Our Father which art in heaven ** : 

" The villagers of Feljihani/* he writes, '* are not mere rustics ; 
they arc polite and modest. Meat is cheaper than in London ; 
l)ijt’ the sweet air and the voices of winds, trees, and birds, 
and tlie odours ot the happy ground, make it a dwelling for 
immortals. Work will go oh here with God-speed. A roller 
and two harrows he before my window. I met a plough on my 
first going out at my gate the first morning after my arrival, 
and the plougliboy said to the ploughman, ' Father, the gate 
is open ' . . . " 

It is doubtful if three years by the sea added anything 
to his geography. His sea and his mountains are from 
books. The only poems that might have sprung from the 
recollection of actual times and places are those in a small 
class of poems, like The Echoing Ocean,” ” Laughing 
Song,” and ” Nurse's Song.” In all three there is an 
echo, and in two a most real sense of the last half-hour 
of child's play in the evening. Childhood, also, may liave 
lent him the memory of a folk-song in the words of 

” As I walk’d forth one May morning, 

To see the fields so plcasant'and so gay.” 

and in the tone of ” My Pretty Rose-Tree,’* which is like 
” The Seeds of Love ” : 

** A flower ivas offer’d to me. 

Such a. flower as &lay never bore ; 

But I said, ' I’ve a pretty rose-tree,’ 

And I passed the sweet flower o’er." 

It might prove a more profitable search than any other 
to look for the origins of Blake's mysteries in his own 
experience and in other men's words. M. Berger rightly 
draws attention to Ossian's influence. But I think he 
might have made more of it. Take away Ossian and 
Milton and the lyrical Blake from the Prophetic Books, 
and you have a sorry little left. Nor was that little made 
“ out of nothing,” though M. Berger seems to believe that 
imagination creates out of nothing ” ideas that are entirely 
new.” He says more truly that ” Blake's vagueness 
arises from a deficiency of mental precision and obsen'a- 
tion,” and in another place he says, I think, that the labour 
that would have to be spent in getting to the bottom of 
the Prophetic Books would be beyond their worth. This 
is a rash prophetic statement, but it w'as not likely that 
one who could make it would add to our knowledge of the 
books. The fact is that M. Berger has been loo re.spcctful 
towards what he imperfectly understands, considering how 
plain it is that he sees very grave faults and sources of 
mystification. Had he only used this knowledge he could 
have got further than any kindly use of Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats can lead him. But he leaves it plain lor ever that 
the Prophetic Books have mo.stly nothing to do with 
literature. Their interest is psychological. Their language 
has long stretches that are ambiguous and opaque, and 
more than short stretches th«nt arc either madness or cold, 
lost, disintegrated dream-stuff, if there be any diffeicnce. 
A countryman of Voltaire and Rousseau might well have 
proved the case, though it is only fair to say that in such, 
a book of interpretation and appreciation it might have 
seemed out of place. 

Edw.\kd Thomas. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND.* 

When war broke out, it will be recalled that the Bishop 
of Hereford wrote a letter to the papers giving it as his 
opinion that oiir country had no choice but to take up 
the sword in (his conflict. ” I trust,” said the Bishop, 
"that eve^ Englishman ^vill do his part.” Three in- 
teresting books have just been published which reveal 
the different ways in which three writers have fulfilled 
the Bishop's hope. Here is the Right Honourable George 

• " The Spirit of England." By the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell. 5s. net. (Smith, Elder.) — "Reflections of a Non- 
Combatant." By M. D. Petre. 2 b. 6d. net. (Longmans, 
Green.) — The Eve of Battle." By J. R. P,. Schlater. 2s. net. 

(H odder & Stoughton.) 


W. E. Russell, a nephew of Lord John, ivondering how 
best he can serve his country. The Editor of TAe Daily 
Kews writes and offers Ills columns, and this letter is- 
promptly followed by another from a different quarter 
emphasising the good service w:hich can be rendered by 
writing and keeping the national resolution firm. So 
Mr. Russell takes up his pen, casts his mind back to the 
struggles of former years, and draws wise lessons of how a 
nation should conduct itself in war. It is most interesting 
reading, and yet throughout the book there is an under- 
current of seriousness which begets a feeling of quietness 
and confidence. The Napoleonic period gives Mr. Russell 
plenty of opportunities for draw'ing on his inexhaustible 
store of reminiscences. “ When I was young,” he writes, 
" I sedulously cultivated old society. ’ Hence Mr. Russell 
can say that he has talked to folks who vividly remem- 
bered the French War of 1703 -1S15. There was Marianne 
Thornton, the last survivor of the " Clapham Sect,” who 
could remember Hannah More exclaiming on Clapham 
Common : " Thank God, the wind has changed, and it 
will be dead in Boney's teeth when his flotilla tries tO' 
cross.” And it was Mr. Russell's uncle, Lord John Russell, 
who heard Napoleon at Elba make this observation on 
war. “ Eh bien ! e’est un grand jeii, line belle occupation.’*' 
It is this hellish spirit which rouses Mr. Russell's ire. He 
loathes Militarism with all hi.< heart. In an inspiring 
chapter on War and Freedom he writes : 

" I have often been accused of being unjust to the military 
spirit In reply, 1 point to the spirit which animates the present 
conduct of Germany, and if that is the military spirit, I am per- 
fectly just to it, for it is, and 1 have called it, damnable. It has 
absolutely nothing in common with the spirit, which fights for 
freedom and national existence, or sacnlices itself for the salva- 
tion of the weak and the deliverance of the oppressed." 

These are very strong wonls, but they come from a 
man who loves his country pas'^ionately, but worships 
the spirit of freedom more. 

These papers have been greatly improved by their 
expansion and inclusion in book form, and speaking as 
one who has read practically every line which the author 
has written, I have no hesitation in describing them as 
amqpg the most vigorous which havi' come from this 
poli.shcd pen. 

The author of the " Reflections of a Non-Coinbalant ” is 
not optimistic about the fortunes of her book. "The 
great ones amongst us," she says. " unless they be military 
authorities, can no longer compel attention.” This is a 
humiliating thought for our strung personalities. Paren- 
thetically, one cannot help calling to mind the names of 
some of our striking individualities in the realm of literature 
who have successfully refused to suffer even a partial 
eclipse! It is the non-fighters who are liable to take the 
war-fever in its most pernicious form, and wc should be 
grateful to writers like Mr. Russell and Miss M. D. Pet^e 
who can stand aside from the turmoil and calmly survey 
the spirit of England in war-time, and note how she holds 
herself in the day of affliction. Miss Petre would have 
realise some highly interesting truths about this " German 
Militarism ” wc are all inveighing against. We must aU 
admit, she observes, that it is the Germans w’ho know 
most about Militarism, and that war with them is war, 
and not a kind of cricket as with us, nor tinted with the 
romantic pursuit of glory, as with the French. War in 
itself is not meek and gentle, or cliivalrous and generous, 
but angry and vindictive, cunning and crafty, fierce and 
one-sided. In other words " civilised warfare " is im- 
possible. This is a very able little book, and will have a 
real value and a deep interest long after the world-war is 
over, when mankind sits down to thin^L, and dreams 
dreams, and sees visions. 

There is little space left to deal with a small volume 
of addresses by the Chaplain of the 9th (Highlanders) 
Royal Scots to his charges on " The Eve of Battle.” The 
Bishop of Hereford, we noted, hoped that every English- 
man would do his part. We have seen how Mr. Russell 
has written to sustain his countrymen in this crisis ; we 
have noted, too, how Miss Petre has stimulated thought 
by tackling the deep problems of the war with courage 
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and insight. But it is the Chaplain, after all. who has 
had the greatest opportunities ! We do not often use 
evangelical phraseology now-a-days. but “the .eternal 
verities “ are the themes for the solemn moment of the 
eve of battle, and it is in them that men find their hope 
and consolation. Mr. Sclater has made good use of his 
fine opportunities. 

I. P. N. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES.* 

Sweethearts and wives are. as it were, the nuclei about 
which most of the matter that goes to the making of 
novels may be said to gather. Thackeray gave us a 
novel without a hero, but a novel without a heroine is 
scarcely worthy of the name, and the seven writers whose 
stories lie before me have all in their various ways 
been true to tradition. Age cannot cannot wither nor 
custom stale her infinite variety — the words which smack 
of high falutin when applied to one woman, even when 
that woman is a Cleopatra, are but statement of fact 
when applied to the heroine of fiction, and varied indeed 
arc her manifestations in these seven novels. The import- 
ance of the heroine is accentuated, too. by the fact that in 
four of the seven she is given titular honours, and twice 
as wife, for though old-fashioned story-writers used to 
think that as soon as the alchemy of a church service had 
turned the glamorous sweetheart into a mere wif(v--‘‘a 
creature not too bright or good for human nature's daily 
food ** — the reader's interest must automatically cease, 
later novelists have long since come to rec(ignise the foolish- 
ness of that convention. 

Mr. J. E. Patterson, in “ Ilis Father’s Wife,” takes 
Ins heroine from childhood, through matrimony, to 
tragedy, and does so with rare .skill and in an absorb- 
ingly interesting fashion, making the reader feel in 
decpe.sf svmpathy with the three persons indicated in 
the title. The relations of these three are suggestive of 
Greek tragedy, though here the drama is worked out 
against a background of that low-lying Essex coast which 
Mr. Patterson has studied with deep understanding. 
Aaron Rugwood. left a young widower with a five-year-old 
soil and an adopted i>rphan girl. Barbara, is a successful 
tarmer who looks to adding acres to acres on *' the island.** 
and hopes to h.ind all on in due course to his son. But — 
it is one of life's little ironies in such a case — Roger, when 
he grows towards manhood, decides to go to sea. He is 
a. somewhat indeterminate young man. who. when he 
finds himself falhng in love with Barbara, postpones his 
declaration that he may make sure — and then returns from 
a voyage to find tliat she is about to become his father's 
wife. Mr. Patterson renders his story in a powerful and 
xetipent fashion, which makes it deeply impressive ; he 
presents his Essex folks and their surroundings as poig- 
nantly. understandingly. and well as Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
does his people and province in the West. 

It is quite another presentation of the wife as heroine 
that we get in Mr. Douglas Sladen’s topical romance. 
Here the lady is a German Baroness. Erna Lysnar von 
Adlerstein, who. that she may sec something of the world 
before deciding definitely whether she will marry her 
wealthy cousin, the Graf Lysnar von Wald, comes to 
England as companion in a well-to-do middle-class English 
household. The period is the spring of last year, and the 
Isherwood household consists of father, mother and sou, 
the mother being one of those futile folk who are ever 
fussily busy to^ no end ; the son is a young officer who. 
to the foreign observer, seems to take his military duties 
all too lightly. Nevertheless. Ema falls in love ivith 

• ** His Father’s Wife.” By J. E. Patterson. 6s. (Allen & 

Unwin.) — ” His German Wife.” By Douglas Sladen. 6s. 
^Hutchinson.) — ” The Squire’s Sweetheart.” By Katharine 
Tynan. 68. (Ward. Lock.) — " Merry Andrew.” By Keblc 
Howard. 6s. (Lane.) — ” SaiUy on the Rocks.” By Winifred 
Boggs. 68. (Herbert Jenkins.)— ” Hyssop.” By M. T. H. 
Sadkir. 6a. (Constable.) — ” The Rose-Coloured Room.” By 
Maud Little. 6b. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


I&nny Isherwood and marries him. and they are honey- 
mooning at her ancestral Adlerstein when war breaks out. 
Thanks to the magnanimity of Renny's rival, they succeed 
in getting away for England, after lively adventures, and 
then the poor German wife finds her life made a misery 
by the suspicions of those who insist on regarding her as 
a spy. Back in her native country — having acquire a 
passport by sheer daring — she finds herself again in un- 
happy case, the people about her ever saying things which 
she knows to be untrue of her hu.sband’s country ; she 
comes to determine that British suspicions are less intoler- 
able than German ” hate,” so returns again to England. 
Her husband meanwhile has been out at the front and 
won distinction, and when w'e take leave of them they are 
happily reunited, though he i.s once more en route for 
active ser\'ice. It is a capital romance in which the diffi- 
culties of the heroine's situation are well shown, and one 
that will interest many readers lor its serious consideration 
of the problem of ” enemy ” wives. 

Romance is played out in the heroine's sweetheart stage 
in Katharine Tynan’s story of “ The Squire's Sweetheart,” 
and romance full of more sensational excitement than 
we are accustomed to finding in the dainty love-tales of its 
author. The Squire hus reached what he terms the old- 
fogey age of forty when lie meets the beautiful Dolly 
Lgerton, whom he finds to be more or less completely under 
the hypnotic influence of a man who has saved her life 
and tliat of her little niece. This man Cooper is the baleful 
influence w'hosc actions prevent the course of true love 
running smoothly. He is a resourceful man, ready to 
turn his hand to anything, but evidently a man of mystery, 
a man mth a jiast, and — ^no gentleman. The Squire 
breaks through the malign influence, wins Dolly, and the 
marriage is arranged, when suddenly the girl and the 
woman who had been serving her disappear. The scene 
shifts to the coast of the Pas de Calais, and there in a 
lonely farmhouse are eerie happenings before the due 
happy ending is reached. There is a subsidiary romance 
in the story of the Squire's cousin Hilary and the terribly- 
situated Margaret South and her unhappy mother, and a 
dramatic reassertion of Cooper's past. No reader who 
has once got well into this story will willingly lay it aside 
unfinished. 

The sweetheart in Mr. Keble How'ard's ” Merry Andrew '■ 
speaks the words with vrhich the story opens, and the 
closing sentence records that ” she kissed him,” but she 
plays a subsidiary part in the story ; if her appearances are 
infrequent, she is always there in the background as the 
influence under which her merry lover does his best to 
“ make good.” Andrew is at Oxford w'hen we meet him, 
merrily going in lor the Church to please his father and a 
wealthy aunt ; but his father having died, the youth is 
by no means disappointed at his failure in the examina- 
tions, and lighthcartedly sets out to conquer London as a 
journalist. He is promptly victimised, and finds it ex- 
pedient to turn from writing to teaching for a time. If 
his experiences as a penman and as a schoolmaster remind 
us of those of ” Pendennis ” and ” Nicholas Nickleby,** 
that is not his fault or liis author’s. Mr. Keble Howard 
enlists our sympathetic interest in the young man who 
is determined to make the best of his talents, and who, on 
receiving a rebuff, merely retires pour mieux sauter. It 
is a hearty, healthy and refreshing story. 

“ Sally on the Rocks,” in her determination to be the 
wife of a man whom she has not met, without troubling 
as to whether she is to pass through the sweetheart stage 
or not, stumbles upon love in an unorthodox fashion and 
so attains to the orthodox rank. She has lived in Paris, 
and, on hearing of an unmarried baiik-mdnagcr, returns 
to Little Crampton with the object of capturing him 
matrimonially. Mr. Bingley, a " pomptious ” person 
who falls a victim to her .somewhat flamboyant cliarms, is 
most amusing by his frequent consultation of an oracular 
■ book of advice left him by his mother ; and Miss Hopkins, 
the gossip-monger of Little Crampton, is as entertaining 
on the printed page as she would be detestable in real 
life : while of Sally herself it must be said that, though 
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silt* tlivcrts us, she rouses little more of sympathy than 
do those two. Mi.ss Winifred Boggs ivrites in a lively 
s])jnto(1 fashion ; if she did not do so her new book would 
be depressing owing to the low estimate which she appears 
to take of men and women. 

In " Hyssop ” we have, apparently, a carefully-considered 
and well- written first novel, readers of which will look 
forward with interest to further work by Mr. M. T. H. 
Sadler. It is a story of Oxford life, and particularly of 
young Philip ^lurray, of his friends, of his affections, and 
of his start in life. The son of a collector of pictures, it 
is only by the successful sale of those art treasures on his 
father's death that Philip is enabled to go to the University, 
hoping later to enter the Civil Service rather than join 
his uncle, a commercial magnate in New York. Then comes 
the sweetheart and the joyous generous hopes of youth — 
with a sequel foreshadoAved by the title of the story. Mr. 
Sadler presents real people in natural surroundings, and 
deals seriously with serious subjects, so that his work \vill 
be best appreciated by those who regard the art of fiction 
as something more than the telling of a mere time-killing 
tale. 

Miss Maud Little's story of '* The Rose-Coloured Room ** 
is described as “ the love-idyll of a rich young idealist," 
but somehow the arranging to elope with another man's 
wife will not square with most people’s ideas of the idyllic. 
There is something unreal about Michael Quentin and 
that strange " Corner House " to which he was adding 
a rose-coloured room when the end befell, yet readers 
not too insistent upon probabilities — even those who may 
echo the w’ords of Michael's servant. " He’s up a pole * — 
so long as they have a taste for the sentimental, will find 
entertainment in this strange story of Glasgow life. 

Walter Jerrold. 


SAILORMEN ALL. 

In a way it is a pity that Mrs. Bruce Marriott has quoted 
so much from the Lady Nelson* s logbooks.* Of course, 
it is well to know that the records are still intact and to be 
seen ; it always is so in such cases, because ive then know 
where to obtain facts when they are wanted. But how 
often, alas, do extracts like these make dry reading ! 
And how could they do otherwise ? They are but little 
more than the bare bones, which the new'comer should 
cover, giving fresh life and movement. Explorers have 
seldom, indeed, been more than men of action ; therefore 
we do not look to them for more than skeleton records. 
And the seamen portion of the whole have generally been 
even more laconic than land- explorers. Thus the log 
entries of both Grant and Murray are terse enough in all 
conscience. Not even Grant’s " Journal " is a sufficiently 
detailed piece of work f^r book- making. And, to judge 
by the authoress's own work both in this book and in 
her previous ones, if she had elected to lell the story of the 
Lady Nelson* s doings in her own Avay she would have 
made a much more interesting volume. 

The vessel was a brig of 60 tons, we are told ; but by 
the reproduction of a painting of her, as she lay in the 
Thames, just prior to sailing on her history-making voyage, 
we should have thought her to have been more like 200 
tons. Measurein'^nt in those days was different from 
what it is to-day. Yet whatever her tonnage was, it is 
another story of great daring and large results in a little 
packet, such as, short of the hghting, was done in the 
small craft that laid the foundations of our over-seas 
empire in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She 
had, howevftr, " a centre-board keel," the invention of 
one Captain John Schanck, R.N., which we take to have 
been centre-boards that were let down through or by the 
side of the keel, as they are to-day. And by the captain’s 

* ** The Log-Books of the Lady Nelson : With the Journal 
of the First Commander, Lieutenant James Grant, R.N." By 

Ida Lee, F.R.G.S. pdrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). With Sixteen 
Charts and Illustrations from the Originals in the Admiralty 
Library, los. 6d. net. (Grafton.) 


name and the fact that both the centre-board and the lee- 
board are considered to be of Dutch 'long-shore origin, we 
have a suspicion as to where he got his idea. 

At any-ratc, she had three of them. They could be 
hoisted and lowered at will, and -largely by their aid she 
reached Cape Town, then Australia, and was the first 
vessel to circumnavigate that continent. Truth to tell, 
the exploring, charting, surveying, etc., done by her two 
commanders was of vital importance to our well-being in 
the antipodes. It was b}' their work that England laid 
claim to and got possession of Australasia. And one is 
sorry to learn that the pirates of Baba made a prize of 
the gallant little packet in 1823, twenty-five years after 
she left the Downs on her great voyage. She deserved a 
much better fate. 

Mr. Safroni-Middleton’s bookf is as different from Mrs. 
Bruce Marriott’s as chalk is from cheese. It is a book 
on which we could expend the whole of our space in pointing 
out errors and finding fault generally. At the same time 
it is an effort on which we could write a Bookman page 
of praise, particularly if we knew nothing of vagabond 
life away from this right little, tight little island. The 
author's sense of literary method, regularity and con- 
tinuity set's one teeth on edge, and his humour docs but 
little to mitigate this. The first-rate personal material 
that he throws way vrith a mere reference or two is ap- 
palling. Then off he goes into a page of something that 
is but mildly interesting. He sets out with the laudable 
intention of writing a veritable “ human document," and. 
because of incidents, personality and outlook, few men, 
except natural roamers of individual make, have had better 
scope for such a work. But what does he give us ? A mess 
of pottage — or a curate's egg, if you prefer that — where 
fine, descriptive passages in good English, and showing 
a sensitive nature that appreciates beauty, go cheek by 
jowl with bad grammar, and casual intimacies such as one 
would look for in the personal story of a SimplLcissiinus. 
With these there are statements of this sort : "I will 
tell you that which no man has written before," and 
" Aye, you shall hear of things that men dream of in 
silence. I w’ill pour them out of my soul, for the calm 
eyes of stern reality,*' etc. And here arc samples of the 
EnglLsh that occurs, all too frequently : “ Walking along 
Queen Street one night I stood by a tea shop." " He 
did me also." " I . . . got a job in a tanning yard where 
they cured sheep and cow skins " — truly a queer mixture 
of businesses for a tan-yard to carry on ! Then he writes 
of seeing the vessel's figure-head from the main top, a 
cheese-cutter hat ; and on p. 30 Lc says that his shop had 
"two large windows." while on p. 31 it lias " a solitary 
window'." 

At the age of fourteen Mr. Safroni-Middleton ran away 
to sea — so wre gather — and sailed "before the masts." 
His first passage was to Brisbane. There he " jumped '* 
the ship, acted the fool thoroughly with an outback tea 
shop, lost his money, loafed about, played his fiddle on 
the streets, got drunk, had a spell up country, and re- 
turned to his former life in the townships. He then 
crossed to Sydney, and shipped to the Samoan Islands, 
where most of the incidents took place. There he lived, 
off and on. with the natives and had various experiences. 
It is just the old, old story of the rolling stone " down 
south," the rough and tumble, starve and luxuriate yarn 
of thousands of men, not one in every generation of which 
can tell ir all any better than the next man could, if he 
tried. The difference here is that there is a partially- 
revealed personality. A wholly revealed pne (and reve- 
lation in this sense is not made by isolated slaps of bare- 
armed intimacy), more method, knowledge of the essentials 
of such a work, and good English throughout would have 
given us a book to welcome whole-heartedly and to keep. 
For, after all, what is true autobiographical writing but in- 
dividuality and manner — ^the way in which the story 

t " Sailor and Beach-Comber : Confessions of a Life at 
Sea, in Australia and amid the Islands of the Pacific.** By 
A. Safroni-Middleton. With Twenty-Four Illustrations. z6b. 6d. 
net. (Grant Richards.) 
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is presented to the reader? Some — much, in fact — of 
the right thing Mr. Safroni-Middleton has in him. Yet 
to do better with the next instalment, which he promises 
us, he must shed the unlitcrary peculiarities mentioned 
above. In Samoa he met Stevenson several times, and 
gives a good general idea of the man, not so much by 
writing about him as by faithfully describing the meetings 
and what R. L. S. did and said. There is no new* light 
in this ; nor does it lend it.self to quotation. It is just 
what we all know Stevenson to have been — so far as out- 
siders may know from the written and spoken word — 
and in that fact, the true likeness, we see the needless- 
ness of the author's reiteration that he is writing the 
truth about himself. 

J. E. Pattersox. 


OLIVER* 

If one were asked to name the quality which, above all 
others, distinguishes the work of Mr. B. P. Neuman, one 
would say, 1 think, that it is a certain austere reticence — 
an economy of emotion, as it were — which may sometimes 
give the impression of aloofness, but which, at its best, 
produces an effect of directness and pow'er that can be got 
in no other way. In Mr. Neuman’s new novel, “ Oliver,” 
one finds tins quality displayed in greater measure than in 
any of his other books, .^o that if, as the pundits say, 
the highest aim of the arti.st should be t(' conceal himself, 
then in this respect alone “ Oliver " must stand very lugh 
among the novels of our time. Happily, ho\ve\'cr, there 
is no need to disco\-er the merit of this no\ el by the applica- 
tion of arbitrary rules. “ Oliver ” is indeed an admirable 
piece of realism, sincere, restrained, and, in the truest 
sense, artistii. , but it is more than this ; it is an intensely 
nlo^■lng story, a book which take a jilace among the 
small but select company of those that appeal no less to 
the heart than to the intellect, because of their simple and 
essential truth. 

Mr. Neuman's method has been made familiar by a score 
of other novels, and, perhaps, in the ^Ir. GrimwooJ of this 
tale there is more than a slight reminiiicencc of the elder 
Roddies and Josiah I'orlick. Like them, Grimw'ood i.s 
.sell-made, self-assertive and opinionated, “ hard as nails and 
as tough as wrireworm,” yet with a curiou.s streak of senti- 
mentality that now and again emerges. But this is the 
only echo in a book which is undoubtedly the finest and 
the biggest piece of w'ork Mr. Neuman has yet given us. 
Grim wood’s son, Cfiiver, is the central figure, and the 
development of his character, through boyhood and youth 
to manhood and maturity, is its single theme. All the 
influences that react upon him and form him arc etched 
in with a sure hand. In the first part of the book, nt least, 
there is nothing irrelevant ; everj* detail and every inci- 
dent helps forward the conception of Oliver’s personality. 
We see him, a self-conscious, delicate child, at the httlc 
private school, under the charge of the egregious ” Dr.” 
Arkwright and his kindly but incompetent daughters ; 
we follow him to the boarding-school at Eastbourne, and 
watch the growth of a morbid introspection as the idealistic 
and sensitive boy becomes more and more insistently 
conscious of the weak strain in his moral nature. Then 
come the t'ears of clerkship in his father's office, and the 
artistic aspirations which lead to an unconventional art- 
school and a somewhat tawdry bohemianism. In these 
surroundings Oliver finds for a time the spirit of romance, 
but always the full satisfaction of life is denied him because 
of that moral werJeness, upon which liis mind continually 
dwells. A short and unhappy period of married life docs 
nothing to solve his difficulties, and it is not until he is 
faced with the upbringing of his infant son that he begins 
to find himself. 

At this stage of the story, the author’s conception seems 
to waver. The characters are as clear-cut as befoie ; there 
are perfectly-finished vignettes, such as the character of 
TWiaa F^ng, which live in the memory, and Oliver's 

• ” Oliver.'’ By B. ]^ul Neuman. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 


struggles and self-abasement are described with real 
sympathy and understanding. But, with the development 
of young Roland, the unity of conception seems more and 
more to be violated, and the introduction of the war into 
the last few' chapters, though it rounds off tlie story and 
solves many difficulties, is too obviously a de\’ice. One 
finds oneself speculating as to whether these closing inci- 
dents were a part of Mr. Neuman's original plan, and, if 
not, what that original plan was. The last arc is broken ; 
wheat would one not give for the perfect round ! 

C. S. Evans. 


PROFESSOR FLINT.* 

Even the grey lot of a professor of theology may have 
a few of the coloiiretl moments of life, but Professor Flint 
had less than usual. He w'as never married. Ho was 
never tried for heresy. He rarely entered the ecclesiastical 
arena. He had his defeats, for he wa.s one of the un- 
siicceshful candidates for the Edinburgh Chair of Moral 
I^liilosophy in 1 868, and the circumstances of that notorious 
election drew him into controversy. But he had academic 
successes to counterbalance this. Had he not been elected, 
when a young parish minister, to Ferner's Chair in St. 
Andrews, over T. H. Green ? And did he not eventually 
succeed to Chalmers’ Chair of Divinity in Edinburgh 
Unnersity ? This, again, led to newspaper controversy. 
Academic circles ha^•e never cjiiite made up their minds 
as to whether ('rown appointments or apjioiiitments by 
a Board are more likely to be a “ job.” Flint’s qualifica- 
tions were pre-eminent, m this case, but there were local 
and financial questions raised, and Edinburgh enjoyed 
one of its favourite scandal-hunts. For this the Scotsman 
new’spaper w’as responsible. Those who know that excellent 
journars history will smile over Dr. Macmillan's apology 
for its sins, on the ground that the offending article was 
well written, and that the journal ” alw'ays stood up for 
freedom, righteousness and progress, both in Church and 
State.” 

The real events 111 Dr. Robert Flint's life arc his books. 
The biographer has entrusted tw*o chapters on his writings 
and philosophy to other hands. The captious reader will 
feel that both of these chapters are somewhat egotistical 
and discursive. But Dr. Macmillan's jiart is done excel- 
lently. He has given a vivid, balanced sketch of Professor 
Flint's character and position, which will be grateful not 
only to his personal friends but to those who, in this country 
and on the Continent, knew him mainly as a polymath. 
It is the old, honourable story of the Scots ” lad of parts ’* 
rising from a humble social position to pre-eminence. 
When he resigned his Chair in 1903, Professor Butcher 
wrote to him : ” You are the most distinguished member 
of our body, to put the fact bluntly, and your withdrawal 
from the ('hair will be felt all over Scotland and outside 
this country.” Colleagues arc often kind to retiring 
colleagues, but this w'as more than a nice word from a 
colleague. Professor Flint stood for speculative theology 
and erudition far beyond his own church and country. 

The dominant interests cf his mind were logical and his- 
torical rather than* speculative, it is true; he did not 

break fresh ground in theology or philosophy. Yet 

his intellectual breadth and vast range of learning enabled 
him to move in the regions in wdiich others speculated, 
and to appraise their contributions with an authoritative 
touch. His reputation here was so high that it could 
afford to dispense with any keen interest in literature or 
biblical criticism. ^ 

At one point. Professor Flint's career contraflicts the 
common view that when men fail as preachers they are 
elected to chairs of theology. I'rofessor Flint was a 
vigorous and influential preacher. It is one of the traits 
in him that remind us of Chalmers. But while Chalmers 
poured out his soul in practical church-life rather than 

* ** The Life of Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D.” By Dr. Donald 
Macmillan. 22s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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in the philosophy of religion. Flint made himself an 
.iiithority in the latter sphere. He did not live to deliver 
l)is Ciidord Lectures, but his published volumes are often 
(hfford Lectures before the time. For. although he was a 
Iftyal Churchman, his mind worked, as Dr. Macmillan 
observes. with the fundamentals, not of any particular 
religion, but of religion itself.*' 

James Moffatt, D.D., Litt.D. 


ENGLISH DRAMA.* 

There is one rather obvious criticism which might be urged 
against a series entitled ** Channels of English Literature," 
and that is that English, less perhaps than any other 
literature, may be said to flow in channels. The notonous 
individuality of our national character is fully in evidence 
in what is our highest national expression. Development 
there has been, and at any rate until the revival of 
romanticism and the birth of modern democracy, when an 
individuality innate and hitherto unconscious b^ame con- 
scious and militant individualism, there has been a con- 
tinuous and discernible flow of tendency which lent itself 
to fairly inclusive generalisation ; but this broad stream, 
with its innumerable deeps and shallows, its cross-currents 
and tributaries and unexpected inlets, is inadequately 
described by a word which always carries an implication of 
narrowness. This stricture is particularly applicable to the 
subject of the latest volume in the scries, the drama ; for 
the infinite repertory of English plays is as motley an 
assemblage as was ever capable of a single generic des- 
cription. Plunge almost at random into this book, and 
you find yourself in what seems at first sight a chaos of 
unrelated manifestations of the dramatic spirit. 

This first impression is, of course, corrected by more 
consecutive reading, but it is a tribute to the writer's 
capacity that it should be given. It is an earnest of his 
fidelity to the characteristics of his subject. Professor 
Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania, is well known 
to students of English literature by his large book on the 
Elizabethan drama, and by a variety of kindred works. 
Having to get much matter into a limited space, he writes 
'in a concentrated and even crabbed style, and he appears 
to have curious theories as to punctuation ; but liis book 
teems with interesting information and just appraisement. 
It is a story which has been often told, but one cannot 
think of anything else on the subject at once so compact 
and so complete. 

And it is a fascinating story. Gradually the drama 
disengages itself from the ritual in w’hich, here as every- 
where else, it haefits origin. First came those vast cycles of 
mysteries, founded on the scriptures or the legends of the 
* saints ; then the moralities, of which " Everyman " is the 
most famous example. But the need of the groundlings 
for more profane amusement had already been recognised 
by the insertion of such episodes as " ‘The Second Shep- 
herds' Play '* in the Towneley Cycle, and soon came the 
jolly interludes of John Heywood or William Cornish, 
according as we accept this or that ascription of the learned.*' 
The Renaissance brings Plautus and Seneca into fashion, 
and true corned}' is born with " Ralph Roister Doister " and 
tragedy with "Gorboduc." Then follows the develop- 
ment first manifested in Kyd's " Spanish Tragedy," a 
crude work yet ^ne of more than mere relative interest ; and 
Kit Marlowe, who, in his too rare moments, is greatest for 
sheer poetry of all Shakespeare's predecessors, is not far 
behind. * Contemporary with him are the other "University 
wits ’ (a term which Professor Schelling dislikes]. Peel, 
Greene. Nash, all of them at least as notable for their 
andramatfc achievements. This brings us to the very 
threshold of the unparalleled world which is Shakespeare. 

in treating this Elizabethan drama. Professor Schelling 
wisely and logically arranges his subject not under authors 
but under types. Thus five consecutive chapters are 
called " Shakespeare and his Contemporaries in History 
^ nrf Romantic Comedy," " Dekker, He3rwood and the 

* " ’Fn giiah Drama." By Felix £. Schelling. 58. net. 
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Drama of Everyday Life," " Shakespeare, Webster and the 
Height of Tragedy," " Jonson and the Classical and 
Satirical Reaction," "Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
Romantic Continuance." In this way, while each chapter 
is dominated by one or two great figures, the individual 
writers are constantly appearing and reappearing in different 
connexions according to the variety of their achievements, 
and a panorama is thus evolved which is a better reflection 
of the subject than a procession would have been. 

This amazing era of our theatre, which, if Shakespeare 
had never been bom, would still have been made great by 
Marloweand Webster, Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
came to an end in Shirley and Ford, in the second of whom 
alone the old fire burnt with real clarity. Drama, like the 
lyric, was decadent before the coming of the Puritans, and, 
like the lyric again, after the Restoration it reappeared with 
a new though a different excellence. 

On leaving the field of his predilection. Professor Schelling, 
as he frankly admits, relies to a greater extent on the 
judgments of other critics and historians, but his account 
of the Restoration drama, though it lacks the brilliancy 
which, even if factitious, seems the only appropriate treat- 
ment of that theme, is adequate enough, and he does what 
he can with the dreary period of Steele. Lillo and Garrick. 

Professor Schelling ends liis detailed narrative with 
Sheridan, only devoting a brief concluding chapter to the 
unliterary plays and the literary plays unfit for the theatre 
which until rcpontly represented English drama. He has 
nothing direct to say of the revival of late years, though 
there are indications that he docs not set it so high as 
some of us like to think it deserves. Commenting on the 
moralities, he writes : 

** In our own time the example of “ Everyman " has begotten a 
progeny of contemporary plays, English and other, and created 
even on the popular stage of England a.nd America, a wholesome 
diversion from the dismal problems and tnvial improbabilities 
that for the most part rule there." 

But surely the value of the mediarval moralities was their 
relationship to contemporary thought, and their modern 
representatives are not the ansenuc productions of which 
" Everyman " is the parent, but such plays as " Strife " 
and " Justice." Nor. delightful as are the comedies of 
Oscar Wilde, are they the most hopeful indications of a real 
reunion between the theatre and art. Not in them nor in 
the brilliant journalism of Sliaw, but in Synge and some of 
his Irish colleagues, in plays like Masefield's " Nan " and 
" Pompey," Houghton's " Hindle Wakes," Lawrence's 
*• Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd " and Abercrombie's " Deb- 
orah " do we look for the grounds of our hope. But it is 
unfair to attack Professor Schelling on ground deliberately 
avoided in an able and useful book, in which there is so much 
admirable information and comment not only on the drama 
as literature but on the theatre as a vital organism. 

Francis Bickley. 

NICKY-NAN AND JAFFERY.* 

Here are two delightful stories, though as unlike as 
chalk and cheese. The one with consummate artistry 
shows you how the war might affect a simple out-of-the- 
world community in Cornwall ; the other will answer to 
the mood that makes us want sometimes to forget the 
stern realities of Flanders and Gallipoli in a world of make- 
believe where there is no echo of gun-fire. 

" Nicky-Nan " must be almost the first war novel brought 
out by any author of considerable repute, and it is not a 
war-novel in any conventional sense. " Q " is far too 
shrewd an observer of the times, far too conscientious a 
craftsman, not to be aware that years and years must go 
by before Armageddon can serve as material for even a 
new Tolstoi’s or Hardy's treatment. He touches but the 
fnnge of the world-drama, aims at no more than picturing 
the disturbance which an eddy of the whirlpool might 
create in a little backwater of civilisation. He asks ns 
still to be content to move in such a tiny Cornish fishing 
village as has hitherto helped him to scenes of farce or 

• " Nicky Nan." By " Q." (Sir A. »T, Qiiiller Couch). 6s. 
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studies of life's ironies. But just because he 
himself to what he knows by heart, he is able to transcend 
his apparent design. 

Polpier, after all, is England in miniature. Its startled 
complacency, its slowness to realise the bearings of the 
clash on its own conscience, its tragic awakening to the 
fact that the whole face of things has changed — are not 
these phases typical of the nation at large? In tliat 
microcosm, if you look with the seeing eyes of a “ Q " 
you can find concentrated the heart-searchings, disillusion- 
ments and debates so many of our finer souls passed through 
a twelvemonth ago. They are all reflected in “ Nicky- 
Nan ** ; the thing can be done provided you reduce your 
scale sufficiently, and understand your locale and charac- 
ters inside out as they would figure under normal conditions. 

Q " does, and so he succeeds in relating his injured reser- 
vist, his policeman and postman, his farmer, his fisherwives 
and children, his parsons, his bank-manager, his corporal, 
his busybodies find scandalmongers to the new spirit and 
the new facts and emotions. 

Very artfully are ihe elements of local trivialities and 
national crisis combined and contrasted. You get both 
at once in the opening tableau of the youngsters playing 
at war and wounded soldiers, while Nicholas Nanjivell, 
with his bad leg broods over the prospect of eviction, 
and never realises the respite which the war brings wdth 
its moratorium. The entire plot turning as it does on this 
Nicky-Nan's discovery of a miser's hoard, and his efforts 
to conceal his wealth, makes for the lightest of light comedy. 
And yet at its every turn, with the introduction of every 
new dramaJlxs persona, the war makes its influence felt. 
It tinge.s everybcjdy's talk — such racy, piquant talk ; it 
influences everyboay’s conduct ; it works slowly on the 
young men’s hearts, till at last even the most dubious of 
them enlists, after thus indicting his ciders, " We’ve got 
to go because you've brought this about. . . . Why were 
we brought up one way to be tortured turning our con- 
sciences to another?” "Q," 3'ou will see, goes right 
to the loot of tilings even in a story that has a laugh on 
every page. 

‘'Jafferj’,” in other hands than those of Mr. Locke 
might have shaped very differently, but it could hardly 
have been more pharming. It is based on a case of literary 
imponturc, or rather on the predicament in which the 
rubber of a dead man's fame is placed, when wife, friends, 
publishers, public all arc urgent that he shall repeat his 
success and favour them with another work of genius. 
He tries, but all in vain ; the result is brain-fag, surrender 
to alcohol, mental paralysis and death. One can imagine 
how some autiiors would have revelled in the opportunities 
for elaborate analysis such a situation could be made to 
involve, how readily they would have played the vivisector 
with the poor wretch’s .strained ncrve.s and spiritual agony. 

Mr. Locke has no taste for the surgeon’s job ; his fastidi- 
ousness rejects even the temptation to look in on Adrian 
Boldero as he wrestles all alone with his impossible task. 
He hints at the tragedy, and leaves the rest to his readers’ 
imagination. The business he finds more congenial is to 
describe how Adrian's crime reacted on the living, to dwell 
on an instance of just that sort of chivalry which is the 
favourite topic of his art. Not Adrian, but Jaflery is 
his hero, and jaffery is one of those big-hearted, blundering 
Quixotes who cheerfully double their responsibilities. 
The preoccupation of Adrian's friends is to prevent his 
widow from hearing of his fraud, and in pursuance of this 
benevolent plan, Jaffery goes so far as to work up a novel 
out of the impostor's fragmentary notes, and to endure 
any amount of fietulancc from Doria Boldero when she 
chooses to think he has spoilt her husband’s book by the 
very touches which give it its quality. The irony which 
Mr. Locke always commands as well as graceful wit and 
fancy is a dm irably turned to account in his handling of 
this couple's encounters. Both arc vivid creations, the 
woman in the unconscious cruelty with which she eases 
the pain of her bereavement being particularly well done. 
Here, in fact, is Mr. Locke at his fantastic best. 

F. G. Bettany. 



Anatole France in hia Study* 

From an amateur photoicraph, lent b> Misa Winifred Stephens. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE.* 

The appearance of this book is one of the man^; proofs 
of the worth of our friendly understanding with France. 
Designed to aicl, by the profits of its sale, the French 
Parhamentary Committee’s fund for the relief of invaded 
Departments, admirably edited by Miss Winifred Stephens, 
it was published on July 14th, the National F6te, under 
the auspices of an honorary committee presided over by 
the French Ambassador. In books of the class to which 
this volume belongs — ” Charity Books,” one might call 
them — although highly meritorious in intention, one fre- 
quently finds that the names of the books are often more 
interesting than their contributions. It is an unavoidable 
defect arising out of the necessity of writing to order. 
No such fault, howwer, is to be observed in *‘ The Book 
of France,” w'hich is an entirely delightful and interesting 
miscellany. The plan of the book is as onginal as it is 
successful.. Some of the most distinguished French writers 
of the day have contributed to the volume articles, which 
have been translated by English writers, of no less emin- 
ence, who arc able in tliis manner to pay graceful homage 
to theii emirates. Thus Mr. Thomas Hardy translates an 
article by M. J. H. Kosny atni on ” Great Britain ” as a 
worthy foe and a loyal friend. It is a generous apprecia- 
tion in which some of our .shortcomings are touched upon, 
but with such tact as to make them appear almost virtues. 
Mr. Hardy gives us a version of a characteristic piece 
entitled '' Invasion,” by M. Remy de Gourmont. M. 
Anatole France's ” Let us arise and end war ! ” finds a 
w’orthy translator in Mr. H. G. Wells, who modc.stly sup- 
presses the reference to himself in the first line of the 
original, but w'hen he comes to an allusion to the Martians 
which he created, and w'hich have since become a universal 
symbol, he is forced to keep to the text. 

Perhaps the most remarkable contribution to llie volume 
is a masterly c.ssa3' (translated by Mr. W. G. Hartog) on 
the mentality of the Germans by M. Rene Boylesve. 'Jhe 
German character is as it were dissected with the skill and 
care of a practised surgeon. Nothing is overlooked or 
misunderstood, and by this process the complete organism 
of our chief cnemj* is revealed, and the scat of disease 
pointed out. Naturally at a time like the present we are 
all interested in the mental condition of Geijiiany. Such 
curiosity is even shared by those to whom siidh .studies 
before the war offered no attraction. Mr. Boylesve, who 
never raises his voice or inisu.scs superlatives, calmly and 
deliberately tells u.s how, since 1870, the German people 
have submitted to a military despotism that has tended 
to destroy all humane ideals. In admitting that this is 

• ** The Book of France.” lidited by Winifred Stephens. 
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iinthiiig new, he shows that we failed to understand the 
cliaracter of modern Germany, just as the Germans failed 
ti) understand the character of France, Russia or Britain 
of to-day. To a superficial observer the Germans, French 
anil English each exhibited certain exterior features that 
have been mistaken for national character. The German 
appeared as kindly, humane and sentimental ; the French 
as volatile, pleasure-loving and materialistic ; the English 
were regarded as entirely wedded to sports and too indolent 
and indifferent to trouble about responsibility. The war 
has been the means of disclosing the real spirit of the 
nations. Heroism is common to all the combatants, but 
those deeper things which form the essential or funda- 
mental basis of ideals have been revalued by the Germans 
who follow Xeitzschc : the Prussian has willingly destroyed 
his soul, the French has found his. Mr. Henry James has 
supplied a kind of prologue to the volume in the form of an 
essay on France. The subject and sentiment are excellent, 
but they are conveyed in the author’s most turgid style. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, by way of epilogue, contributes a 
poem also called “ France.” It forms a suitable pendant 
to the volume, and concludes with these lines ; 

** First to face the truth and Last to leave old truths behind — 
France beloved of every soul that loves or .serves its kind." 

RoOKR IXGPE.N'. 
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GOLDEN GLORY. Bj- F. Horace Rose. r>s. udder & 
Stoughton). 

This is the story of Xapo the Dwarf, who fought and 
ferreted his way through half a continent on the quest of 
the Golden Glory ; the story, too, of Ke.shwan the Giant 
and Baroa the Bushman, who by attaching them.sclves 
to the Dtvarf founded jii.st such a triple alliance of strength, 
size, and cunning as the gods re.spect and story-lovers 
adore. Dwarf, Giant and Bushman — baboon, lion and 
jackal — ^truly a magnificent trio, another Three JMuskctcers, 
if we agree to overlook the muskets and fine trappings 
and think only of the exploits and escapades, the ups and 
dowms of that joyous camaraderie. Not la belle France, but 
benighted Basutoland is the setting for tliis original novel. 
A hundred years ago Ba.sutoland was overrun with wander- 
ing tribes w'ho devoted their leisure hours to massacres 
and devastations on a w'holcsale scale ; passed their 
days in unprovoked attacks and spent tlu-ir nights in 
desperate resistances ; moved about the country in a 
procession of bloody forays and criminalities of the most 
atrocious character ; and thought nothing of murdering 
a hundred people because .someone had gone off with an 
ox, or of burning fifty kraals because a few fow'ls were 
stolen. ’ ’ It \rill be seen that the tourist anxious to negotiate 
such a country stands in need of a very special outfit, and 
indeed Napo, Ke.shwan ani Baroa have many excursions 
out of the frying-pan into the i.ie and 'oack again into the 
frying-pan before the end of their quest draws near. 
Again and again the author wins our admiration by his 
quick wit, his ready expedients, the joy with which he 
flings his heroes into a private quarrel or a desperate 
conflict with the enemy. \apo loves a fight and the 
description of his Homeric contest with the Zulu hosts 
can thrill even in these days. Turning to the lighter side, 
the vainrlorious Giant in the guise of a witch-doctor, 
with his ratskin bags .his bladders and bones and other 
stage properties, is a figure to remember, and his per- 
formances* as magician and calamity-monger are as 
laughable as they are dramatic in results. Equally divert- 
ing are thq Bushman’s hints on love-making and the strange 
bridal customs which are touched upon. But perhaps 
£he strangest and most fa.scinating feature in this story of 
savage life, is the glimmer of the vision splendid that besets 
the soul of the grotesquely ugly Dwarf and lifts him above 
the level and the comprehension of his companions : There 
is a Golden Glorv that haunts the dreams of men 1 It 
is found, in war by some, by others in wealth and herds. 
Some find it in the love of women, many in chieftainship 


and high honours, others only in food, drink, and carousals.*' 
We are not surprised to note that this powerful, full- 
blooded story of a continent that now looms larger than 
ever in the public eye wras singled out for distinction as 
the South African prize novel in its publisher's All-British 
£i,ocyo prize novel competition. 

THE ROLL OF HONOUR. By Evclyne Close. 68. 

(Melrose.) 

Miss Evelyne Close has written a powerful war-novel that 
will appeal to all who have realised the stirring events of 
the past year — and wrho in this country has not ? Opening 
in July, T 014 . it takes us back to those historical times 
when England’s part in the great European struggle was 
undecided, when days were pregnant with unknown dread, 
and the drums of war sounded ever nearer and nearer. A 
fleeting glimpse of a quiet old Rectorj* garden in England, 
of placid farm-life in Belgium, of happy lovers, and that 
peace and contentment which is now nothing more than a 
memory : then the author carries us forward into the 
tliroes of war, and traces its story of agony and horror, 
crowaiing its final tragedy with a nibble triumph. Her 
style IS at once strong and tenderly sympathetic, and her 
novel IS more than a thing of the imagination, for its 
incidents are tcrribl 3 ’ true and such as are happening 
around us now e\'ery day i»f our lives. The story of the 
lovers who wed at the outbreak of war, to part at the 
church door, in answer to their countr 3 ’'s call ; to be driven 
further asunder through heart-rending calamiU’, and 
brought together at last onl\* to be divided once more b\’ 
the swift hand of death, is an echo of many present- 
day tragedies. 'J'he graphic realism of the book grips 
intense^, and will make “ The Roll of Honour ” sure of 
its place, at least, in the hearts of those who too have 
platted their parts of courage and fortitude in this war, 
and to those likeua.se who in .sympathy have shared their 
suffering. 

THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING. By Marv S. Watts. 

6s. (Macmillan.) 

This is a long and ihoroiighlj* competent novel with a 
well constructed plot. It i?» uonderfully luinian and 
just sentimental enough for simple people but with that 
reality' and grip of life which is c.sscntial to good fiction. 
The heroine, Jennie Cushing, appears first on iiage eleven 
and wc ne^'t^r once wear\’ ot lier to the ver^’ end. She is, 
no doubt, a little too clever, virtuous and luiiidsomc ; \'et 
she IS no prig but alwa^’s inten.sel}” Iniman ; she manages 
to get tlie good out of all her experiences partly because 
she knows so well the darkest parts oi life. She has her 
own code of morality, and though man)'’ rjf her actions 
do not fit in with the conventions of good people, almost 
all win agree that she is a good woman. 'I'hc ('onlrast and 
the likeness between herself and her friend ^laric is brought 
out with a genuine pathos. The scamp HarrLsh has attrac- 
tive qualities and can respond jo goodness when he sees it. 
The plot is laid in America, part in the low life and part in 
the high. One feels that the author writes with an in- 
. timate knowledge, that she is always a .sy^mpathctic critic 
and full of hope for the future. 

LOVE IN A PALACE. By F. E. Penny. 6s. (Chatto.) 

We confess that we always look forward to a novel by 
Mrs. F. E. I'enny uath anticipations of pleasure. Mrs. 
Penny has managed to capture to a considerable degree 
the atmosphere of the East, about which she writes with 
knowledge and insight ; she has the gift of the story-teller 
and her characters are usually real and living. In ” Love 
in a Palace ” Mrs. Penny has produced a*book which will 
undoubtedly please her wide circle of readers." In this 
story of Indian life, she has centred the interest rather 
in the native characters than in the Anglo-Indians. The ’ 
Nawab is a wonderfully well-sketched character, and one 
follows the progress of the story — ^in which he plays a 
considerable part — with unflagging interest. . The com- 
paratively few Europeans who appear in the pages are of 
quite secondary importance, though they are by no means 
puppets. The feud between two important native families 
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which figure in the pages of this inteiesting book gives one 
a real .insight regarding native customs and view points. 
Hassan, with his Oxford education, is one of the most 
carefully drawn characters ; and the conflict of ideas 
between him and his father — the old Mohammedan noble- 
man, with his extraordinary and purely Eastern views of 
women and the fate that was sure to overtake all infidels — 
is clearly and interestingly indicated. Nissa, the girl 
who was going blind and with whom Hassan was so deeply 
in love, is a most charming character, and readers will 
be glad of the unexpected denouement which Mrs. Penny 
very skilfully brings about in the last few pages. \Vc 
like, too, Mrs. Barstow, who was ii.sually far more discreet 
than are most of the memsahibs who have been depicted 
in novels. " T-ove in a Palace " may be thoroughly 
recommended to those who can enjoy a fresh and well- 
written stoiy^ and to whom India appeals as a land of 
mystery and of charm. 

THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE. By Lilian Arnold. 6 s. 

(John Long). 

When an author posscsse.s genuine skill at character- 
isation, sympathy, and a keen sense of humour, it is 
improbable that any story related by her 'or him, as the 
case may be; would prove other than a success. Mrs 
Arnold, while ])o.ssessing the above (qualities for telling a 
good story, has also chosen a good .story to tell. She 
understands and sympathises with the unrest, the divine 
discontent, that is stirring among sections of the coni- 
miinity who live an aimle.ss, conventional existence at the 
present day ; yet, though sympathising, she does not 
spare them ; she brings the searchlight of her genial 
criticism and wit to bear i.n the weak points in their 
armour — and makes them all the more iiiulerstandablc 
and likeable to the reader. The Hon. J’atncia Case, 
endowed with enough of this world's goods to be entirely 
iinlependent of work, ])ines for a dehnite purjiose in life, 
Ollier tlian marriage Hf>\v slu* breaks away from her 
life ol ease and idleness, attracted by the enchanting 
distance fif a Bohemian life 111 Chelsea, and what happens 
thereafter, constitutes an uncommonly entertaining story. 
There are many arresting situations in the plot, wliich, 
ns the talc unfolds, revolves round the doings of a practical 
man of biisine.ss, and a man of dreams and imagination. 
Which man finally wins Patricia, and why, keeps a strong 
love interest running tliroughont. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE VERDICT. S^y FkavkDaiib3r. 

65. (Cassell.) 

Mrs. Frankau has created in her latest book a character 
of striking personality and originality — an eccentriot' 
literary egoist, who, being himself an unsuspected and not 
altogether guilty murderer, becomes absorbed in the 
unique hobby of ferreting out the stories that lie behind 
the commonplace verdicts of coroner's juries — ^prompted 
by nothing more than an interest and curiosity concerning 
human nature. His investigations result in several 
thrilling, dramatic episodes, sparkling with that brilliant 
and witty dialogue in which the author is so notably 
skilled. The book is one that is sure to be popular — for 
who does not enjoy a cleverly concocted mystery, and to 
watch its gradual unravelling ? and here are mysteries in 
profusion, so varied and seemingly unsolvable, and yet 
so cleverly worked out that the reader passes from one plot 
to another with ever increasing interest and admiration. 
Although the central figure of these stories would probably 
be an aggressively selfish and most aggravating acquaint- 
ance in real life, in fiction he is a fascinating personality, 
and so well drawn that it is difficult to believe he is not real. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Frankau will introduce him 
again into some other of her works, for surely countless 
books could be written around such a powerful individual- 
ality. Fresh and vigorous, it is a book that mingles 
tragedy with its comedy yet contains nothing akin to 
morbidness, and lacks neither excitement nor humour. 


XTbe SSoohman's Uable. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL. By Allenc Gregory, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Dr. AUene Gregory’s study in the iendenz romance, 
“The French Revolution and the English Novel," is a 
very valuable excursion into the byways of our literature, 
none the less valuable because the apparent results of the 
excursion are mainly negligible. Dr. Gregory must have 
known before he started on his investigations it was un- 
likely — a priori — ^that any popular work of fiction voicing 
Revolutionary sentiment could have secured publication 
between, say, 1793 and 1815. So he cannot have been 
seriously disappointed when he discovered no serious 
doctrinal utterances in any of the novels written by such 
pro-Revolutionists as Holcroft, Godwin, Bagc, SheUey, 
and Mrs. Inchbald. Humanitarianism, individualism, and 
idealism may be more or less self-conscious in these novels ; 
but in actual teaching and tendency their tone is less 
Revolutionary than that of Fielding’s " Jonathan Wild," 
less democratic than that of Goldsmith's essays. It could 
not have been otherwise. A man who, like Holcroft, 
depended on his pen for a living, simply could not afford, 
however keen his pro-Revohition sympathies may have 
been, to fall foul alike of the executive and of the populace 
by proclaiming unpopular opinions in his plays and novels. « 
As for Bage, his propagandism would scarcely have shocked 
Burke ; he is merely Goldsmith much diluted, and less . 
idiomatic. While the Godwin of '* Popular Justice " may 
be sought in vain in " Caleb Williams," and in those other 
romances in which Shelley's father-in-law develops the 
character of liis lavourite egoist-hero. In taking leave of 
a work which is as scientific in method as it is cogent 
and reasonable in criticism, we must, in justice to Dr. 
Gregory,^ add that in his seventh chapter, which deals 
with " The French Revolution and the Rights of Women," 
he Affords Mai^ Wollstonecraft, alike as woman and author, 
,the fairest and yet the most sympathetic treatment she 
has yet received. 

* ' OR IN THE GRASS. By Maddeine Caron Rock 2s. 6d. 
net. (John G. Wilson.) 

There are tew things more exciting than to open some- 
body's.first bookg)f verse. In very many cases the excite- 
vtent subsequently shows itself in using the poor book as a 


projectile, and in asking vainly why another person has 
recited the same songs and wasted both his time and ours. 
It rarely happens, as may be supposed, that something new 
awaits us — either new in method or in melody or thought. 
And, if it does, the first look somehow seems to be still more 
pathetic. Why should all these things be offered to an 
unpoetic world ? But no, they will be found by persons few ' 
and fit, and we are sure Miss Rock will go as unperturbed 
as Meredith, from whom the title of this book is a quotation. 
It has not been chosen without cause — ^the note of many 
of these poems is a kind of wistfulness, a seeking for the 
mysteries of life, a sadness and low laughter, like sound 
of woodland creatures that were so well known to Meredith. 
Some of these poems, in the Irish way of speaking, are^. 
delightful : 

" For it is then — afther I’ve looked 
That I am sthronger than the world 
And sthronger than the song av the bird — 

Wid the red fire and wild honey in me heart — 

It is then I am answered." 

Some of the poems, we confess, are so profound as to be 
beyond us ; but the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts, and the language is always so pretty, nay beautiful, 
that one understands the poem first in one way and then in 
another — and what could be more satisfactory than that ? 
It was so in Berlin on the morning after the first production 
of Hauptmann’s " The Sunken Bell " ; and something of 
the same excitement would be witnessed here in London if 
this little book were read as much as it deserves. It is a 
book of gypsies and of strange children and of something 
on the other side of shadows. Who would not be attracted 
if his eye should fall upon this verse : 

*' Once my battle smoked. 

But then the smoke turned sapphire blue. 

And curled and foamed away — 

And 1 was flat upon the field 

Knowing that the enemy had laughed and gone." 


Hotes on flew Boohs. 


MR. WERNER LAURIE. 

Miss Winifred Graham is daringly original in her latest novel. 
The Imperial Malefactor (6b.) for she not only sets her story 
in Germany, but introduces into it a living personality of the 
present day, and one that has Ixxm aggressively prominent in 
recent times — ^the Kaiser himself ! Perhaps nobody but Miss 
Graham could have mingled fact and fiction with such skill and 
boldness, or have presented such vivid pictures of their Imperial 
Majesties the Kaiser and Kaiserine. She has written a clever, 
entertaining story, telling of an English girl who, at the out- 
break of war, finds herself stranded in Germany and unable to 
reach her native country. A German Count, the Kaiser's chief 
adviser, takes her under his care and into his household, falls 
violently in love with her, and through his strong personality, 
persuades her to promise to marry him. Fortunately Providence 
intervenes in the shape of a young American, who rescues the 
girl from such a fate and takes her safely back to England at 
last. Extremely topical, it is a war-story that terely touches 
on the horrors of war, but throws many side-lights on German 
people and customs. The author has tried to keep an unpre- 
judiced point of view throughout. It is a book we can re- 
commend — a novel with a good plot and ingenious character- 
studies, and written in the author's usual vivacious, interesting 
style. 

MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 

A collection of short stories from the pen of Mr. Marriott 
Watson is sure to be a collection of stories well worth reading, 
and, indeed, none of his many admirers will be disappointed 
in any of the nine Mr. Marriott Watson has published under 
the title of Chapmaa’i Wares (6s.). The first and longest, 
is a complicated romance, told in the author^s usual vivid and 
powerful style, and more tragic in its absolute naturalness 
than if it had ended in tragedy ; it grips intensely throughout — 
though perhaps it is not more impressive than " The Instru- 
ment," a weirdly fascinating tale,based upon a scientific discovery 
which sets up a definite relationship between the Cosmic Force 
and Numbers — an intricate instrument that ultimately results 
in disaster to its inventor and the loss of one very dear to him. 
But all the stories are absorbingly interesting, and in so many 
varied ways that it is impossible to select the best; there is 
something to please everybody who enjoys a good, thoroughly 
well-written tale. 
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THE 

BISHOP OF DURHAM 

(Dr. Handley Moule) 

WRITES* have examined the book so hir as my 

* very scanty leisure allow.s, with interest and 
attention, and I welcome it es ■ valuable contribution 
to the study and right use among people generally of 
that wonderful implement of thought and expreasion, 
our mother tongue. I cordially wish this book a wide 
success and a large influence in promoting the revival and 
advance of the study and the use of English." 


“RAMSAY GUTHRIE” 

(the Rev. J. G. Bowran) 

WRITES:- “ Here in one volume we have the riches 
of many. The prefaces are a literary 
education in themselves. The student who masters 
the pages on the English Language, the Principles of 
Grammar, the Evolution of Spelling, and Professor 
Arthur Quillei^Gouch*s (*Q”s*) lightning sketch of the 
Great English writers, has an educational equipment of 
unspeakable worth. The actual Dictionary is excellent. 
For one thing the type is splendid: even the small type 
can be read with ease. One is impre.s.scd with the lulness 
of the contents, ^lany words omitted in other dictionaries 
arc dealt with here ; then the Ecferencc Library .section 
contains the gist of many books. This is a wonderful 
volume ; the book itself is a pleasure to handle." 


MRS. BARCLAY, 

Authoress of **The Rosary,** 

WRITES • 1 must thank you, most warmly, for 

* the excellent Dictionary, 1 shall use it 
in future in preference to any other.** 

THE RIGHT HON. 

JOHN REDMOND, M.P„ 

WRITES- the work I have been looking 

* for, and I feel eurc it will be of the 
greatest service to me. The names of the Editors are a 
guarantee of accuracy, and the typo and illustrations leave 
notlung to be desired. I am glad to Icam that you have 
taken steps to ensure that the work shall liavc a popular 
circulation, and you haw my very best wishes for your 
success." 
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lest it be too late. 
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H. PIKE PEASE, Esq., foR 

MEaPaf DaLaf JaPaf y 

(AsBistont Postmaster-General) / 

WRITES * '* work appears to me to be admirably ^ W # 

ffmiEiua constituted, and is certainly a real text- # 

book of our language, with an infinite amount of informa- * 

tion valuable to every class in the community." 

• 

BARNET KENYON, Esq, through 
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1Rew6 flotes. 


The October Bookman will be a Compton Mac- 
kenzie Number, and will contain a special article 
on the novelist and his work, illustrated with many 
interesting jiortraits, and photographs of jilaccs 
associated with him. 

Messrs. Pitman ai'e publishing shortly, Anne 
of the Island," a new novel by Miss L. M. Mont- 
gomery, the author of " Anne of Green Gables." 


Mr. Charles Marriott's new novel, " Davenport," 
will be published this month by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


" The Chorus," a novel by Sylvia Lynd, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Constable. Mrs. Lynd 
is the wfe of Mr. Robert Lynd, the literary editor 
of the Daily News, She- has contributed some 
charming l\Tics and many sketches and articles to 
the Nation, the New Statesman, etc., but " The 
Chorus " is her first book. 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter has written, for an 
American magazine, an admirable and sympathetic 


article on the poetry of Mi?>s ('(instance Lyndsay 
Skinner, whose beautiful Indian song, " The Cradle- 
making," was awarded a jirize in 1'hi-: Bookman 
Twenty-one Guineas Prize Poem Competition two 
years ago. Miss Skinner has written some very 
remarkable Indian psalms and ])oems and, writes 
a correspondent from Edinburgh, Mr. Robert 
Cochrane, " Mrs. Stratton-Porter has b(?en greatly 
disaiipointed with the n*(*t'ption hitherto accorded 
to tliem by American editors. Miss Skinner is of 
British extraction, born and reared in the home of 
a trader in British Columbia where, in childhood, she 
was brought into daily contact with the highest 
type of Indian, those of the sea-coast, the cold 
climate, the atmosphere of the Far North ; and living 
and playing among them, learning their language, 
traditions, religion, customs, it is natural that she 
should understand and sympathise witli tliem, and 
that their lives and thoughts and feelings should 
have passed into her song. After the death of her 
father. Miss SkinncT went to San Francisco, thence 
to Chicago, and now she lives and works in New 
York, with a mother dependent on her for support." 
Her poems had been rejected wherever she had sent 
them in America before she made h(ift fyst success 
by winning The Bookman jirize. Mrs. Slratton- 
Porter’s article should draw attention to a new poet 
of real imaginative power. 

Upsidonia," a new novel bj' Mr. Archibald 
Marshall, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul. 
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Mr. Louis Stone, whose new novel, " Betty Way- 
side," WT re\'iew in this Number, is an Australian 
author, who was born in England, at Leicester, in 
1871. He went to Queensland in 1884 ; thence to 
Sydney in 1883, and was educated at Sydney 
University. He is still at Sydney, where he is 
assistant master in the Department of Public 
Instruction. He had written and destroyed many 
poems, essays and stories 
in the ten years before he 
wrote his first novel, 

"Jonah," an admirable 
story of larrikin life in 
Sydney which w^as pub- 
lished over here by Messrs. 

Methuen in igii. He gave 
four years to the writing 
of "Jonah," which is 
admittedly one of the best 
and truest pictures of 
Australian life ever wTitten. 


"Nights in Town," a 
series of personal essays 
described as " A London 
Autobiography," will be 
published immediately by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 

The author, Mr. Thomas 
Burke, is a born Londoner, 
and knows and loves London 
as only a Londoner can. 

Mr. Burke has lately com- 

- Photo by AddpkiSludiM. y 

pleted another book, 

" Limehouse Nights ; Queer Tales of Chinatowm," 
which Mr. Heinemann has in hand for publication 
early next year. 

" A Crown of Amaranth " is the title of an 
anthology dedicated to the memory of those who 
have fallen in the great war, which Miss S. Gertrude 
Ford is compiling, in collaboration with Mr. Erskine 
Macdonald, who will publish the book this month. 
It will contain poems by many well-known writers, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Mcynell, Katharine Tynan, 
and Lord Tir?we, with an introductory poem by 
Miss Ford to the memory of Rupert Brooke. 

Mr. J. O. P. Bland has translated and edited, and 
Mr. Heinemann is publishing, under the auspices 
of the French Forci|p Office, " Germany’s Violations 
of the Laws of War," an important book that deals 
with such violations in Prance, as Lord Bryce’s 



Report dealt with similar happenings in Belgium. 
The undertakings entered into by Germany are 
plainly set forth, and are immediately followed by 
records of Germany’s performances. Twenty-three 
of these undertakings are enumerated, in which the 
text of the Hague Convention is quoted, and 
appended to each one is the story of the barbarous 
deeds by which the German Army broke their 

nation's bond. Only 
offences arc included which 
were ordered by the superior 
authorities ; all individual, 
spontaneous acts of soldiers 
and officers are excluded. 
Two other books to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann 
arc written by two neutrals, 
and may be read in support 
of the French Government’s 
revelations. One is ‘ ‘ Among 
the Ruins," by Gomez 
Carrillo, a Spanish War 
Corresj>ondent , w ho has 
been all over those parts of 
her country which France 
has recovered from the 
Germans sinci» the battle 
of the Marne ; the other 
is " Before, During and 
After 1014. ’ by Anton 
Nystrom, a Swede, who 
docs not share Sven Hedin’s 
idolatry c>f Pru?>sian hooli- 
ganism. For the latter 

Montasu. Summer.. 

has written an introduction. 


One of the literary events of this war-time has 
been the publication by Mr. A. H. Bullen, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and by Mr. Heinemann, in London, 
of a collected edition in six volumes of the works 
of Aphra Behn, under the brilliant editorship of 
Mr. Montague Summers. It has long been cus- 
tomary for works of reference to dismiss the plays 
of Mrs. Behn as more gross than Dryden’s worst 
and to express, sometimes, a rather prim satisfaction 
that they are now little known. This was to ex- 
aggerate her faults ; and the first English profes- 
sional authoress, one, moreover, who in her once 
famous novel, " Oroonoko,” first stirred the public 
conscience against the horrors of slavery, deserved 
to have justice done to her work no less than to her 
private character. This she receives from Mr. 
Summers in his sympathetic and scholarly intro- 
duction to these volumes, and his editing of the 
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plays and novels is so careful and complete as to 
indicate a very genius for editorship. Mr. Summers 
was born at Clifton Down, Bristol, and educated 
at Clifton College, where the incentive of his form- 
master, Mr. \y. W. Asquith, brother of the Prime 
Minister, fostered his interest in literature and, he 
says, directed him to the writing of English verse 
and prose and Latin verse. Always fond of books 
and the second-hand stalls, one of his earliest pur- 
chases was a set of Dryden’s plays in Congreve s 



Amelle Rives 
(Priaoesa Troubetakoy) 

«vhosc new novel, *' Shadows of Flames," Messrs. Hutchinson are 
{iiiblishing. 


six volume edition. These he soon knew by heart. 
From Clifton he went to Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he came under the influence of the late 
Professor Robinson ]£llis, to whose friendship and 
encouragement he ascribes not merely his great 
keenness for the classics, but an ever-growing love 
of English and Italian literature. After leaving 
Oxford he travelled in Italy and Greece. In litera- 
ture his tastes are very Catholic, Elizabethan, 
Restoration and modern drama, perhaps, claiming 
a first place. " From the death of Queen Anne 
until the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
with the advent of Ibsen, Barker, Galsworthy," he 
remarks, " the theatre has little or no interest for 
me. In modern Italian literature D’Annunzio is 
-supreme. The novelists and dramatists of the 
-sixteenth century and the Venetian poets are among 
my chief favourites. In French, I am drawn to 
modern literature and have a great liking for Huys- 
mans. Mysticism attracts me greatly, and I have 



Phetoby LuJayeUe. M. £. Franclk 

(Mrs. Francis Blundell). 

whose new novel ol Iribh I.ife, Dark Koialeeii," Is published by 
Messri. Casbill. 

a weakness for the macabre and the ghostly. In 
modern English literature I particularly admire 
Hugh Benson." Mr. Summers’s first literary 
venture was a book of poems. He has dealt at 
some length with Art and Literature, from 1485 
to 1714, in Cassell’s " History of the English 



Mikk lanthe Jerrold. 

daughter of Mr. Walter Jcrrold. and a Krcat-graiiddaiightcr of Douglas 
Jerrold. Before she was in her teens, some ol Miss Jcrrold’s verses had 
won warm cumiiKMidationa fiuiii the late Theoilure Waiis-Dunton. 
Now, at th* age of seventeen, she has collecteo her poems Into a 
volume which Mr. Krskine Macdonald is publishing this month, under 
the title of *' The Road of Lite," in his Liitlu Books of Georgian Verse senes. 
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Pt‘Oi)li‘." and he has just written chapters on the 
Eliziilx tlian and Restoration Dramatists for Nel- 
son*^ “ Illustrated History of English Literature." 
1-ast year he edited the Duke of Buckingham's 
“ Rehearsal " ; and he is now collecting matter 
and collating texts for projected editions of Shadwell 
and Sir Charles Sedley. He is busy with some 
publications for the Early English Drama Society, 

and is further engaged on a 

novel of modern life. [ ^ v .• "'Vv 


The current issue of the 
“New Harmsworth Self- 
educator,” edited by 
•Arthur Mce (which ends 
with the publication of one 
more part), contains a 
unique and most useful list 
of books on Literature, 

Philosophy, Eugenics, Agri- ; 
culture, History, Chemistry, 

Society, Politics, and a 
multitude of other subjects. | 

Though the “Educator” 
ends, as Mr. Mce says, its 
spirit will go marching on 
in his popular monthly. 

My Magazine, which 
deals with the life and 
thought of our own days 

^ Photo by Kttlkicen Murray. 

and is already looking ahead 

to the great changes that will follow in the track of 




The war that is responsible for the death of some 
papers has brought about the appearance of Kew 
Days, a new penny weekly, the first Number of 
which is to be published on 'he sixteenth of this 
month. Old things are passing away and 
crumbling into ruin," says the prospectus, " but 
amid the ruin a new world is being born — one in 
which faith, hope and charily will prove greater 
forces than they did in the old. With a view to 
expiessing this ne\»' spirit Ncu' Days has been 
established." In addition to notes and articles on 
the social dewlopnieiits of the time, it will include 
reviews of suitable books and occasional literary 
articles. 


Miss Muriel Stuart, whose first book, " Christ at 
Carnival and Other Poems," Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
is publishing this month, has been witing verse 
practi^liy all her life, but has done so for her own 


pleasure, and has been in no haste to publish. 
Until a year or so ago she had made no effort to 
obtain publicity beyond sending some verses to 
r. P.’s Weekly, when she was sixteen. She received, 
in reply, an encouraging letter from the genial T.P., 
who said her work was full of promise and " far 
beyond anything that is usually submitted to us." 
Thereafter, for some four or five years, she w^ent on 

writing, none outside her 

‘ own family ever seeing 

what was written, until 
some of her work was shown 

i 

j one day to a critical friend, 
and it was his praise that 
decided Miss Stuart to make 
an effort to publish. " I 
thought I would try what 
is called a literary pub- 
lisher,” she says, " so I sent 
a collection of my poems to 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins, think- 
ing that, as a writer himself, 
he would- be more sym- 
pathetic to'a beginner. He 
accepted niy volume, but 
told me frankly of my 
faults and urged me to 
: work on the poems and 

' give them a most drastic 

revision. If he was my 

most appreciative he was 

MIm Muriel Stuart. . 

also my severest critic. 

I told him once I was surprised he should be 
so much interested in work in which ho saw so 
much room for improvenicni ; but he said, ‘ Yoiir 
friends will tell you of its merits, it is my place 
to point out its defects and urge you to bring 
it as nearly as possible to perfection.' " WTien 
the revised poem had safely passed her pubUshcr’s. 
censorious eye, Mr. Jenkins sent " Christ at Cai- 
nival,” without the author's knowledge, to Mr. 
A^tin Harrison, who w’as prompt to recognise its. 
power and beauty, and it duly made its appearance 
in The English Review for April last, and met with 
the warmest appreciation from critics and that 
growing public which is interested in new poetry. 

It is a good sign when a young poet is amenable 
to criticism ; and Miss Stuart’s toleration of it 
goes, as might be expected, with an entire absence 
of anything like affectation. " 1 write just because 
it is a great pleasure to me,” she tells you. “ I 
never try to think of ideas ; I wait for them and 
take them as they come to me, and, oddly enough,. 
I mostly think of my title first ; it is the title that 
suggests the poem. It was so with ' Christ at 
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Carnival/ and it was so with a new poem on a 
somewhat similar theme with which I am engaged 
at present.” She works systematically, giving up 
three hours every evening to writing or rc\ 4 sing. 
“ It is a little trying for the family,” she admits, 
“ for sometimes I forget about dinner and do not 
hear the gong ; at others I have something sent up 
to me, sooner than break away before I have finished. 
I assure you 1 have great sympathy with any house- 
hold that contains a poet ! ” 


Mr. Shaw's model and influence is Moline.' Never 
have I attempted to demonstrate this, for the very 
good reason that I know quite well that G. B. Shaw 
has never taken or followed any model. I say in 
my book that Bernard Shaw’s technique is the same 
as Moliere's, and I demonstrated this. But this 
never meant that Bernard Shaw copied Moline. 
I was the first to prove that the comic art of Bernard 
Shaw is the same as the comic art of Moli^re and 
that, in consequence, it is quite different from the 
dramatic art of Scribe, Sardou, Ibsen or Shakes- 
peare.’* 


M. A. Hamon writes us, with reference to Mr. Miss Helen Mackay, whose remarkable novel, 
St. John G. Ervine’s review of his book, ” Bernard " Accidentals,” was recently published by Mr® 

Shaw : The Twentieth Century ^loliere,” in our Andrew Melrose, has written a book of poems, • 

last Number, ” Mr. Ervine is wholly mistaken when " London One November,” which the same firm 

he writes that I ‘ work out a theory to show that announces for early publication. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY 

(Mrs. Ewan Macdonald). 


A lthough it was in iqn that the author of closely related. To this da}', with most vivid distinct- 

" Anne of Cireen Gables ” married the Rev. ness, the author will describe every nook and cranny, 

Ewan Macdonald, of Leask- every pasture field and slope 


dale, Ontario, she still signs 
her stories ” L. M. Mont- 
gomery.” Mr. Macdonald a 
few years ago was tlie Presby- 
terian minister at the settle- 
ment of Cavendisli, in Prince 
Edward Island, and here he 
met the Prince Edward Island 
lady who was to become one 
of the most popular of present 
day writers. 

No Canadian Province has 
a more passionately devoted 
citizen than Mrs. Macdonald 
is of Prince Edward Island. 
She was born at Clifton, 
P.E.I., in 1877. Her mother 



ol her island home. There 
was a sloping field where each 
spring they went to look for 
wild flowers. A day came 
when the field was ploughed, 
and the little girl thought her 
heart would break. Near the 
homestead, she remembers, 
was their playhouse. Its 
walls were built only in 
imagination. But the children 
had fastened a door to a 
tree, and everyone who came 
into the playhouse* had to 
come by the door. This 
vivid remembrance of the 
scenes of her childhood, and 


died soon after her birth and 
she vas taken to live with 
her maternal grandparents at 
Cavendish. Her grandfather, 
Mr. MacNeill, was postmaster 
of the settlement. As soon 
as slie was able to run about, 
her playmates were cousins 
and the children of the 
neighbours. Everyone who 
has read Miss Montgomery's 
stories knows how common it 
is in Prince Edward Island 
for neighbourhoods to be 



MIm Lucy Maud Montgomery. 


her passionate attachment to 
each inch of ground and 
memory are jmrt of Miss 
Montgomery’s treasure as a 
story-writer, ^ike Robert 
Louis Stevenson, she has 
never wholly lost the spirit 
of childhood. In her heart she 
is still tlie girl who played 
in Prince Edward Island. 

M'hen she was a child of 
twelve or so her father sent for 
her to join him in the western 
province of Saskatchewan.. 
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of a castaway into* a 
terrible fact — that all the 
land of the world has 
sunk, leaving water every- 
where, with myriads of 
*' whit'uns ” a-wash on 
the waves. You are made 
to share in the horrific 
spell demented Billy cast 
over the crew of the ship 
which picked him up. 
To suspend the faculty 
of reasoning and make 
the unbelievable seem 
Morley Roberta, tnie, is not within the 
mt 3 ymmn of ago. power of many writers to 
9 From d dagucrrotype portrait. accomplish, but Mr. 

Morley Roberts does it 
here with as convincing effect as any Edgar Allen Poe 
produced. 

In “ The ' Flying Cloud * ’* we have the swan song 
of the saihng ship. There is no plot. A boy quarrels 
with his uncle and takes a steerage passage in a ship 
bound for Australia. The oilicers, certain passengers 
and members of the crew are realised with vivid actuality. 
Storms, calms and the ship itself stand out no less 
livingly as characters in this absorbing narrative. 

Indeed, the ship is the hero, and human beings are 
made to feel their kinship to her in such a description 
as this : 

" There is something inexplicably spiritual in a ship, 
from whatever standpoint she is viewed, whether from 
the main deck or from the tafirail under which the divided 
waters join and bubble joyfully, or from the end of the 
jib-boom, which is nearest to her purpose, as one might 
say. She is a magnificent creature, a thing complete, 
visibly complete and austerely adequate (the austerity 
Ijdng in the nothing beyond her purpose, her splendid 
economy of means) and her spirituality comes from her 
completeness ; her finite and declared divisions ; her 
lofty silences ; her community with the winds, the sea 
and sky. . . . Oh, most blessed of created things, of the 
works of man working divinely 1 Every step of hers in 
the great waters is a baptism. 

The author’s unsleeping curiosity about life peeps 
out even in the sea stories. In one place, for instance. 

^ we find him asking What difference is tl'.ere between 
a ship and the sailing earth ? Le^ some young angel 
say.” The romantic point of conjecture in this mag- 
nificent story of the sea is the conduct of the skipper, ' 
only explicable on the theory that he took opium. 

Man in primitive surroundings holds his imagination, 
whether on board ship or opposed to the rude terms of 
life in the outposts of the Empire. '* The Prey of the 
Strongest ” (Hurst and Blackett), a stoiy of lawless 
passion envisaging the personnel of the Fraser mill, 
is relate the spirit of it to the spirit of his sailordom. 
The brutality belongs to the picture, and is redeemed 
by one Mary', a memorable study of a woman's loving 
' devotion. 

At the very least there are six novels devoted to 
sophisticated life whidi demand consideration, even 
within the limits of a short article. Who that has once 
read ” Immortal Youth ” (Hutchinson, 1902) can forget 
the joy of young time it expresses ? Lacy's introduction 
' to Bohemia — Chelsea way— blazed the trail for other 


novelists who saw material in the artistic temperament. 
Epigrammatic in style, there is some of the false intel- 
lectual glitter which had coruscated over the literary 
firmament from the genius of O^car Wilde, in these sort 
of sayings, " Monogamy properly understood means 
carrying on but one in+rigue at a time,” and “ Youth 
means so much, and accomplishes as little as age.” 
Quite as li^t in style, but not intellectually modish, is 
” Lady Anne,” a delightful portrait of a modern girl, 
who has eluded the grip of a dead elderly lover, and 
finds her mate in a contemporar}'. The setting of both 
novels is London. “ Maurice Quain,” a subtle study of 
an interesting man, should not be missed. 

Built on greater lines is “ Rachel Marr.” Its moving 
scenes are set in Cornwall, and it is comparable to almost 
any other novel in the provincial genre published during 
the last twenty-five years. It glows with life and colour, 
and in this respect is like a piece of minutely woven 
tapestry, with hardly discernible figures, symbolical of 
the forces of nature and of human passions, looming 
behind the play of the charactei-s. Its rapid develop- 
ment proceeds with smooth inevitability. Two brothers 
love Rachel, one a religious fanatic, who marries a 
mistress of his profligate brother. Rachel loves the 
married man, who returns her passion — ^in thought — and 
her history is annotated by a rustic chorus. Dog 
lovers are grateful for the gcillant part played by Sigurd, 
a Great Dane. The setting of ” David Bran ” (1908) 
(Eveleigh Nash), published four years after ” Rachel 
Marr,” is also Cornwall. The situations arise out of 
complications almost as complex. David loves two 
girls who love him, and his mother, an austere Calvinist, 
is mashed pretty well to pulp in the wheels of the plot — 
though she undeservedly escapes condign punishment 
in the end. The author flashes llie searchlight of his 
imagination about every nook and corner of the hearts 
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of his feminine characters, and his psycliological analyses 
explain their freedom of action. Lou is as lovable as 
Rachel ; they are both cast in the grand mould, and 
belong to the select portrait gallery of heroines. 

"Time and Thomas Waring" (Eveleigh Nash) is 
thrilled by the toucli of human things. It is a testa- 
ment of the obscure suffering of those who have had to 
submit to the healing of the surgeon’s knife. It is a 
chart of the Dantesque region of anesthesia. The 
mind which suffused " Rachel Marr " with poetry and 
showed throbbing life fulfilling itself in love has here 
attacked the problem of pain in relation to human 
personality and conduct. W'aring’s threefold relation- 
ship to a trinity of women — 
one of them dead — makes 
an enthralling plot interest. 

All the characters are as much 
conditioned by the agony 
he endured in the nursing 
,home as he is by the living 
memoiy^ of the dead woman 
— his wife — for whom lie 
had lived. ^^’lu» else could 
make literature out of such 
material? This novel is 
also noteworthy in that 
the rebellious attitude dis- 
cernible throughout the 
author’s seri ous fiction is 
mitigated to something ap- 
proaching acquiescent attitudes, a serenitj’ in no way 
related to physical satisfactions. 

Waring marched bravely on the feet of i>ain to a city 
not built with hands, though the schools may quarrel 
as to the name of that city. The time came when it is 
written of Waring : 

" There was now no revolt in him. He could suppress 
the feelings of dread which came ; he beat them down 
and put them aside. He felt he had made his peace with 
the world. He seemed to understand far better than he 
had ever done, he accepted things bravely. Some might 
say he was beaten, but that would be false ; he had con- 
quered. For those were conquerors who worked out all 
that was in them ; who had not feared, or if they had 
fegred, still fought." 

He had no hope of immortality to buoy liim up, " All 
those notions of survival, of the spirit, of the soul, were 
nothing but the vain endeavours of humanity to per- 
petuate itself." Yet — ^there's a slight concessio i ap- 
parently to this blank negation, or is it, perhaps, an 
unwitting inconsistency ? for we find Waring thinlring 
“ in his dust there would be one little speck of memory " 
— ^the memory of the dead woman, so much beloved. 
This remarkable novel strikes several new notes in 
fiction,'and is in a class by itself. 

Some pleasing glimpses into the mind of this writer 
of diverse talents will be found in " The Wingless Psyche " 
(Elkin Mathews), a volume of essays published in 1904 
— interesting chips from his workshop. 

" Of late years," he writes in one of the essays, " I repent 
me of cutting down nettles with my stick ; I am morbidly 
anxious to save a moth from my lamp ; I have even per- 
spired with .shut windows when there were many winged 
insects who fancied they saw heaven inside my lamp-glass." 


This accords with the temper of mind informing his 
work as a novelist, for readers must never be misled by 
the brutal mask he has sometimes worn. Another 
passage which reads like a piece of self-revelation runs 
thus : 

" I have my own ways about things, being as hard of 
persuasion as some are of hearing, and love to fight my 
own devils, or feast Jovc-like with my blameless Ethiopians 
at my own time and with weapons bought not wth money. 

1 have an obstinate trick of obstinacy, and am to be tamed 
but by Famine." 

One has only to turn to " The Western Avernus," 
for instance, to see that this is true. 

His versatility is amazing. 
His characteristic short 
stories are well known to 
magazine readers ; his occa- • 
siunal verse sometimes rings 
vigorously in the news- 
papers, and a few years ago 
he published " Four Plays." 
As romancist and thinker, 
as poet and craftsman, Mr. 
Morley Roberts has won the 
respect of his fellow writers, 
and in private life the affection 
particularly of his juniors. 

It is interesting to con- 
■i z^o^z?^^****^** jecturc whether he would 
have achieved a greater 
popular success if he had concentrated upon one style 
of fiction alone, and had reproduced his successes. 
English literature might have been poorer if he had 
done so, and I susi)ect he would have found it impossible 
to limit himself to one mode of expression. 

As much as any living writer, Mr. Morley Roberts 
approaches the type of the richly-endowed Elizabethans, 
who needed ship and sword, as well as i)en to express 
themselves. His knowledge is encyclopaedic, and he 
sends even well-read people to the dictionary occasion- 
ally. If his Imowledge seems to sit a little heavily on 
him at times, the fault becomes almost a virtue when 
one thinks of the poverty of thought in a good deal of 
present day fiction. Philosophic, even scientific, he 
invariably secures the inevitable adjective or epithet 
in describing the objective world. Whether he is 
describing a ship, an operating theatre, or a sawmill, he 
provides their technical articulations, to the satisfaction 
of the expert, and to the conviction of the general reader. 
His uses of the elements of suspense and surprise in 
narrative reveal the born storyteller who, because he 
reverences his craft, is still at school. The metaphysical 
reflections — ^flashes of poignant questionings about 
time and human destiny suggest that he is intensely 
aware of mystery, and though he does not exiraet much 
laughter from life, he makes you aware again and again 
of the existence of comedy. He is a vital and significant 
figure in the literary commonwealth. 

As sorrow begets thoughtfulness — and the sable 
wings of sorrow fan all the wide spaces between us and 
the fateful trenches — ^it is hardly too much to expect 
that his best work, in milieus other than the sea, will 
be read by an increasing number of people. 
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MR. MASEFIELD*S JAPANESE TRAGEDY.* 

By Walter de la Mare. 


T he most interesting speculation with regard to 
Mr. Masefield’s new play is what impression it 
would make on the mind of a Japanese critic. In many 
respects, espt*cially in the earlier scenes, wherein the 
dialogue is reduced to its barest elements, and almost 
every speech has the precision and directness of action, 
it resembles those examples of Japanese drama with 
which we are familiar in translation. But in a later scene, 
when Kurano, its chief character, for a defence against 
his vigilant enemies who are seeking occasion to do away 
with him, feigns madness, and raves and praftles with 
a kind of childlike naiveU and inconsequence on life 
* and death and love and friendship and woman, skilfully 
screening the significance and irony of his philosophy 
in his artless, rambling expression of it, we are, 
perhaps, far nearer the old conventions of Elizabethan 
drama than the Japan of the early eighteenth century. 
But one would very much like to have an expert 
Japanese judgment on this particular episode. There 
is a still more vital question, how would the underlying 
motif, the ethical argument of the play, impress that 
very alien mind ? Revenge is sweet, we say, but none 
the less look a little askance at the methods and activi- 
ties of justice in the wild, wild West. And though, 
when the Herald in the last act of Mr. Masefield’s play, 
armed with his mysterious “ order,” bids Kurano and 
his followers kill themselves as an act of sacrifice and 
retribution for their “ murder” of the crafty oppressor, 
Duke Kira, they undemurringly obey, it is with the 
sure and certain hope of their joyous reception by the 
long-dead heroes who man ” the ramparts of God.” 
Kurano nobly sacrifices his all — his ill-fetted wife, his 
diildren, his property, his life for his master and friend 
Asano. He is faithful. But his refusal to take instant 
effective action, when his fellow-conspirators advised 
it, lest by so doing such vehemence should lose Asano’ s 
” estates to the rightful heir ” is in the event apparently 
unjustified. And the assassination of Kira after a year’s 
interval, on the very day before the arrival of the envoy 
(still inexplicably unaware apparently of the injustice 
he has been guilty of in a^ndemning Asano to death) 
will merely replace one tyrant with another. And the 
cause, in fighting for which Asano was gulled and betrayed 
to his death, is lost. 

But the play is the thing; and it is only because 
Mr. Masefield appears indirectly to be bent on some 
fundamental moral that one is tempted to anal3rse a 
theme which he has treated with so much vividness 
and concision, and in many of his scenes with a true 
poetic an^ dramacic insight and beauty. Here and 
there Ae simplicity is slightly forced and conscious. 
But no stage setting could keep the spectator closer 
,to the actual presentation of the play than the book 
will keep the reader to the imaginative. The few scenes 

* *' The FaiihinL** By John Masefield, 38. 6 d. net. (Heine- 


excepted when we seem to be in the company of Webster 
rather than of Bashd, dress, atmosphere, dialogue are 
all in keeping. And though Lord Kira spends his 
last evening on earth as if his maker were well aware 
that it is his last evening — Cleaving his amorous play 
with a new mistress, ” The Starblossom,” to indulge in 
premonitory philosopliising over a ” single ” at chess — 
this is at most a defect in excellent company ; and the 
steady climax of the play, with its quiet interior of Kira’s 
winter palace, the dark, snow-crested deserted, lantcm- 
lit courtyard without, and the sense of an inevitable 
doom steadily thickening its coils about its victim, is 
vividly and imaginatively realised. 

” The Faithful” is in prose*, and a prose more poetical 
in its intensity than the verse of ” Philip the King” : 

“ Look at her ! all thi.s beautiful bait to catch the little* 
foolish fish in man. It is beautiful, those eyes and the 
mouth, and all the curves, and the cars and the pretty 
teeth. Men have thought of these things going to death ; 
thought of them with prayers. . . . You were never driven 
mad by one of these things. You never will be ; this does 
not stir you. Be glad ; they are fatal things. When we 
grow up they twine round us and fawn and purr and dog 
us to a standstill. They call themselves our mates. O 
heaven 1 that a thing so empty should have such power 
upon men. Do you see tliis head, how beautiful it is ? 
Is not it wonderful, poised on the tiuroat like tliat ? Look 
how the flesh dimples, and then these shadows, and the 
red lips that the worm will eat, and these eyes that glitter 
so and tell her brains about us. Did you ever cut open 
such a head ? ’* No, did you ? ” “ With my mind. 

There was nothing there. I was puzzled at that." 

There is a tinge of rhetoric and forced sentiment in 
ftiis fragment, but that does not detract from its music 
and simplidty and its truth to a feigned sinister 
craziness of mind. Mr. Masefield’s lyrics are a kind of 
irregular metrical rendering of this prose, and whether or 
not such was his intention, have something of the effect 
of a translation : 

" Once very long ago, 

When there was still the sun. 

Before these times, before ^ 

The light was darkened. 

One whom we used to know 
Made life most noble ; one 
Who would have changed the world 
Had people hearkened. 

It was a dream, perhaps 
Time drugs the soul with dreams 
u. To all but blind desire 

For high attempt ; 

Then the intense string snaps ; 

The project seems 
A hearth without a fire, 

A madness dreamt." 

This attempt to catch the very ac^t of an alien 
literature is a curious and interesting experiment. - 
It is now Mr. Yone Noguchi’s turn to try his hand at 
a play with English characters and an English setting 
in the days of Queen Anne. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SEPTEMBER, ISIS. 

' An^tfs to these compeiitions (each on a sepataU sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) shouid be 

forwarded not later than the 14/A of the month to 
“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the ist prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

I. — Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best We also select for printing ; 

original l>Tic. THE CALL. 


11. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best selection of six books to send out to tlie 
soldiers in the trenches and the best reason, in 
not more than sixty words, for choosing the 
books selected. 

IV. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred w’ords, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


I sat me down toil-weary. a.s the sun 
Drooped to the distant hill. 

When .sweet-voiced I.ovc came in the garb of one 
Who wore His meekness still ; 

Said Love, “ Oh son of bitterness and woe. 

Wilt thou arise and go ? 

Dear Lord," 1 cried, " the way is dark and long. 

The night is drear and cold " 

" It ringeth only now to evensong : 

Thy sheep are in the fold." 

" Nay, go not thus," I cried, " a moment stay — 

I cannot see my way." 

“ The way," said Love. " is kindled by the sword, 
lender the starless sl^." 

" And what if 1 should go ? What then, oh Lord ? 

1 do not fear to die." 

" My llirone," said Love, " is in the hrmament." 

So I arose and went. 

(A. G. St. Fillan, 62, Grange Loan. Edinburgh.) 


V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
txpelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


CONTENTMliNT. 

They turned the rope — the }X)or, little girls ; 

.And they chattered, as children can : 

With a calm command and fling of the hand — 
Wee Mary, and Maud, and Ann ; 

And Mary said - with a twirling spin, 

.As she flung the rope about : 

" Forgets and forgives are both out. 

And it’s my turn in ' " 


FOR AUGUST. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Guine.\ is divided, and Half 
A Guinea each is sent to Elinor Wray, of 15, 
Wellington Road, Belfast, and to E. Jotham, 
of Port St. Mary, Isle of Man, for the following : 

THE QUEST. 

By all your silence and your pride 
And all the words you did not say. 

You taught me more of love, my friend, 

Than 1 could learn another way. 

* But you were gone before 1 knew 
That 1 would rather have you stay. 

The nights arc strewn with golden stars. 

The days are wrapt in silver light. 

Once, long ago, I thcraght that God 
Had done these things for my delight ; 

But now 1 know the world is fair 
To make me fairer for your sight. 

Though you should never come again 
To where 1 have my dw^ng place, 

I will not sorrow; for you sought 

For Beauty through the wide world’s space. 

And prayed for it beyond the spheres. 

And then you found it in my face. < 

Elinor Wray. 

THE WIDOW. 

If one should whisper near that bended head. 

"The Empire falls f " she would not move nor cry : 

To her whose All is dead 

Whal else can die ? 

If one should whisper, " O the Empire stands ! 

And Peace and Victory wake its children’s cheers < " 

She would not lift her forehead from her hands. 

Or cease her tears. 

If one could whisper, " By a mere mischance — 

A broken disc — the blunder of his men " 

* • • • 

O God in Heaven 1 O quiet grave in Ftance 1 
then ? 


They turned the rope, the rich, little girls. 

In the din of the dirty street : 

With their dresses tom, and their boots outworn — 
But faces content, and sweet ' 

I mused o’er the little they had to win ! 

Of the ready laugh, and shnut : 

" Forgets and forgives are both out, 

.And It’s rtiy turn in 1 " 

{Edith R. Leatham, The White House, Durham.) 
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I >1 the large number of other lyrics received we highly 
.(.jninend those sent by T. O. Dowling (Waterford), 
.Mary Carolyn Davies (California), L. M. D. (Oldham), 
Diana Royds (Bournemouth), F. J. Popham (Dumfries), 
Dorothy Louise Wame (Ramsgate), Geoffrey Knight 
(Manchester), Hilda Fairfax Brown (Braunton), Headley 

V. Storey (Camden TownJ, John A. G. Carson (Birming- 
ham), S. R. Noyes (Pretoria, Transvaal), Stella Beau- 
mont (Wimbledon), John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), 
J. W. Lucas (Bolton), £. C. L. (Birmingham), David M. 
Campbell (Kelso), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), W. Siebenhaar 
(Perth, W. Australia), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), 
Ivan Adair (Dublin), William G. Kel3mack ; Joyce Tomp- 
kins (Catford), Gertrude Pitt (Highgate), George SavUe 
(Brockley), C. £. S. (Glasgow), F. N. Wood (HuU), M. E. 
Kennedy (Dublin), Lilian Holmes (Charing), A. S. 
Barnard (Prestwi^), Kathleen A. Foley (Salisbury), 
£. L. Foyster (Croydon), A. Siffleet (Tooting), Charlotte 
L. Plummet (Ontario), Kathleen Birch (BexhUl), Winifred 
Barrows (Glos.), Repaid Gray (Darlington), Lawrence 

•Tarr (Upminster), Perdval Hale Coke (Harrogate), 
Evdyn M. Parker (Upper Tooting), Fay Inchfawn 
(Bradford-on-Avon), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 

W. C. Pocock (Bristol), Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Thomas Platt (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mona Douglas 
(I. of Man), £. A. Potter (Birmingham), Ethel Ashton 
inwards (Cambridge), C. J. Read (Purley), Eileen 
Caifrae (Buxton), J. Ford (Oxford), Doris Dean (Brom- 
ley), Ivy L. Carr (Leammgton Spa), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), Iris Douglas (Shipley), Kathleen A. Seyfang 
(Ixmdon, S. E.), V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), Ethel 
simiTis (Bdfast), Jocelyn Ormsby (Gunnersbury), Isobel 
W. Hutdiison (Kirkliston), Christine Chaundler (Lon- 
dem, W.), Norman J. Buckle (Plympton St. Mary), 
Eveline Ida San Garde (Accrington), Doris Westwood 
(Sutton Coldfield), D. M. Kermode (Kenilworth), John 
P. Wyrme (Manchester), A. Welch (London, W.), M. A. 
Newman (Brighton), D. T. Davis (Porth), Arma G. Lang 
(CaidifO, Bernard Spencer (London, S. £.), Kitty L. 
Beney (Merton Park), D. Esme Bailey (Sydenham), Ivy 
L. Merryweather (Wimbledon), Roslyn (Auckland, 
N.Z.), D. M. D. (Wandsworth), Gwendoline Johnes 
(Garthmyl), Annie Marguerite Bgch (Hull), A. Eleanor 
Finrdngton (Brighton), Enid D. WooUright (Chelsea), 
Cra tber ine M. ^tcl^ (Merthsham), WilfiM J. Halliday 
.ffndsey), Hilda Trevdyan Thomson (Middlesborough), 
.Mabel Malet (Hull), B. C. Hardy (Eastbourne), B. R. M. 
Heatherington (Carlisle), Hester Viney (Swanage), A. E. 
Wise (Leicester), Ida May (Barnes), Eric Chilman (Hull), 
Joyce Jones (Buckhurst), C. K. Harrison (Lincoln), F. 
Olsen (S. SMelds), Robert Francis (Opotiki, N.Z.), 
Kathleen Kevin (Belfut), C. 'N. Elwes (Bournemouth), 
May O'Rourke (Dorchester), G. M. Fife (Edinburgh), 
Wilfred W. Kershaw (Southport), Dorothy M. Bunn 

(Hull), Beresford Richards (Ba}rswater). 

■ 

II, — A Prize of Half a Guinea foi the best quotation 
is awarded to S. A. Doody, of 18, Darracourt 
Road, Boscombe, for the following : 

■ BROTHER-IN-LAW TO POTTS. By Parry Truscott. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

*' The mighty Pan." 

Milton's Ode on the NaHvUy. 

We also select for printing : 

SALLY ON THE ROCKS. By Winifred Boggs. 
(Herbert Jenkms.) 

*' An’ weahed foHks’ cloaths to keep the wolf fro’ the 

door." 

Tennyson, Northern Cobbler, 
(F. E. Soddy, Elmdalc, Totnes.) 

THE STORY BEHIND THE VERDICT. By Frank Danby. 
(Cassell.) 

" * My husband,' sir, the woman sobbed, ' in quod he’s got to 

He^' been l keepin’ Christmas, sir, and jumpin’ on a slop.’ " 

G. R. Spis, Christmassing d la mode de Slumopolis. 

(Rev. Edwin c! Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, West 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 


VANISHING roads AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

By .R. Lb Galubnne. (Putnam.) 

" Do I wander and doubt ? « 

Are thinra what they seem ? 

Or is viafons about ? ’’ 

Bret Harte, Further Language from Truthful James , , 
(M. P. McCartan, Uisuline Convent, Blackrock, Cork.) 

LOVE IN A PALACE. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto.) 

" No tenant, he, for life’s back riums." 

T. Hood, Miss Kilmansegg (Her Birth), 

(Mrs. A. E. Wise, 7, High Street, Leicester.) ^ 

THE TURBULENT DUCHESS. By Percy Brbbner. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" Control’s not for this lady." 

Browning. A Blot on the 'Scutcheon, 

(Doris Dean, 55, College Road, Bromley, Kent.) 

STILTS. By Adam S^juire. (Duckworth.) 

" Something between a hindrance and a help." 

Wordsworth, Michael, 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 


III. — ^The Prize for a Tribute in not more than eight 

lines to General Botha has met with a most 
enthusiastic response, but, on the whole none of 
tlie many attempts received comes quite up to 
publication standard. The best in sentiment 
and expression is that by Hedley V. Storey, of 
25, Rochester Road, Camden Town, N.W., to 
whom the Prize of Three New Books is 
awarded. The six best out of all the others are 
by R. H. Kipling (Lancaster), W. Hodgson 
Burnet (Kensington), Frank Noble Wood (Hull), 
James A. Richards (Tenby), G. F. A. Salmon 
(Penzance), M. Troughton (Goldcr’s Green). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Hilda Ridley, 81, Grenville Street, Toronto, 
Canada, for the following ; 

A FAR COUNTRY. Bv Winston Churchill. 

(Macmillan.) 

This book deals with some vital American problems. It 
portrays the conflict between genuine democracy and a pseudo- 
democracy which serves to screen the actions of the men who 
control capital. The story is of one, who, attaining such a 
control, is led by devious ways int*^! " a far country." His return 
is made possible through his realisation that the pseudo- 
democracy which he has made bis philosophy of life, is .merely 
a form of selfish individualism. The book, which is forcibly 
written, is another strong plea fur " practical religion." 

We also select for printing : 

STILTS. By Adam Squire. (Duckworth.) 

We have a delightful heroine in " Stilts " — a real woman, 
with plenty of character, plenty of fun in her and, what yon 
get luckily in books, the man to appreciate her, with enough 
mind of his own to make it possible for her to say : 

** And we shall have heaps of rows." 

Heaps. . . ." 

*' O my dear, my dear ! It will be just heaven." 

The minor characters and the setting in Sicily are weU touched 
in. A love-story that just might have gone wrong frcmi pure 
cussedness, appeals to anyone with sporting instincts, and this 
book will find many favourable rea(ters.‘ 

(W. M. Lodge, 7, Gatestone Road, Norwood.) 

FOLLOW AFTER. Bv Gertrude Page. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) ' 

This is a most inspiriting and inspiring story, and one which, 
is strangely uplifting in its effects. It is only an account of men 
and women who have done their duty, but the writer has suc- 
ceeded in depicting, with inimitable sympathy, the cost to eac^ 
and all of obeying the behests of the " stem daughter of the voice 
of God," so that the reader is compelled, perforce, to recognise 
in these ordinary individuals a strong spiritual force, the outcome 
of which the world calls heroism. The writer deals with present 
day affairs, and at times her statements axe well-nigh prophetic. 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 
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YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK. By Gilbert Parker. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

^This book breathes a wonderful atmosphere of space and 
fmdom, the spell of the tng-souled people of the earth, and of 
the miles of goldening com. There is the haunting lilt of a song, 
and the mockery flickering in a girl’s tawny eyes, bravely con- 
cealing the anguish of her tortured soul. The fine character 
of Ktty Tynan makes the wife of Crozier seem a shade too 
shadowy, but there are such wonderfully fine passages in th e 
book that one is led on and on, along an enchanted way, until 
the faculty of criticism is swallowed up in sheer enjo 3 rment. 

(D. O. Teale, Copse Mead, Worcester Park, Surrey.) 

THE CONQUERING JEW. By John Foster Fraser. 

(Cassell & Co.) 

This is not a deeply-studious psychological study of the Jew. 
but a light character delineation, setting out his position and 
influence in every part of the world. There are numerous views 
on his future, based on his history, past and present — rstriking but 
well substantiated, showing no little study of the race. It could 
not be called a standard work on the subject, but nevertheless 
it has a great amount of information, that should dispel some 
of the unjust prejudices against the race. Throughout there is 


that pleasing quality Mr. Eraser always imparts to his work- 
readableness. 

(L. Begg, Inglewood, Invercargill, New Zealand.) 

We select for special commendation the twenty reviews 
sent in by P. S. Dixon (Hong Kong), Sybilla Stirling 
(Glenfarg)), P. D. Cowell (Manchester), Archibald J. 
Hayden (Mansfield), S. S. S. (Liverpool), S. V. Nath 
(Polghel, India), M. A. Pesci (Highbury), C. J. Wilson 
(Huntley), S. B. Irene Bell (Hig^ate), M. Troughton 
(Golder’s Green), N. R. McIntosh (Birmingham), Marie 
Russell (Glasgow), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), 
Horace W. Walker (Beeston), B. C. Hardy (Eastbourne), 
Bernard Ottwell Binns (Bolton), Eric N. Simons 
(Sheffield), E. Webster (Bristol), Hugh W. Strong 
(Whitley Bay), (Jessie Jackson, Beverley.) 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Cecily Adelaide 
Hallack, of The Manse. Worcester. 


CHRISTINA WELLER. 


A FRIEND OF DICKENS. 

By B. W. Mat2. 


T he name of Weller is famous world wide, and 
many conjectures have been advanced as to 
where Dickens got it. But it is not our intention to en- 
large on the point here. Although the subject of this 
article once bore the historic name, she had no connec- 
tion whatever with her illustrious namesake, in spite of 
the fact that she was closely associated with his creator. 
Nor can it be said that her name 
was solely the cause of the friend- 
ship which existed between her and 
Dickens. But it will be seen that 
sentimentally it "began it,” as the 
kettle did in the Ccisc of another 
historic story. 

It came about in this way. In 
1844 Dickens received an invitation 
to take the chair at the opening I 
meeting of the newly erected 
Mechanics’ Institute, Liverpool. 

The invitation by the way was 
accompanied by a cheque for £20 
" in payment of the expenses con- 
tingent” on the visit, which, however, 
was promptly returned. But the 
invitation was accepted and Dickens 
duly presided at the function which 
took place on February 26th, 1844. " 

During the soiree an interesting incident occurred. 
One of the artistes taking part in the conceit was an 
accomplished pianist whose name was Miss Christina 
Weller. In his capacity of chairman Dickens had to 
announce the items on the programme, and when he 
came to Miss Weller s name he said, " I am requested 
to introduce to you a lady whom I have some difficulty 
and tenderness in announcing. Miss Weller, who will play 
a fantasia on the pianoforte.” And later in the evening 
he again announced, " The godchild of whom I am so 
proud will oblige again.” 

Her splendid performance, and the peculiarity of her 
name, caused Dickens to seek an introduction to her 
family, and to eventually pay a visit to their home. The 


result was that before the novelist left Liverpool he had 
become good friends with the Wellers. It is only 
natural that the young lady so honoured should desire 
a souvenir or memento of the occasion, and she accord- 
ingly asked the novelist to write something in her auto- 
graph album. Dickens consented, and this is what he 
wrote : 

" 1 put in a book once, by hook or by 
crook. 

The whole race (as 1 thought) of a 
‘ feller,* 

Who happily pleas’d the town’s taste 
(much diseas’d). 

And the name of this person was 
Weller. 


1 find to my cost, that one Weller I 
lost. 

Cruel Destiny so to arrange it ! 

1 love her dear name which has won 
me some fame. 

But Great Heaven, how gladly I’d 
change it 1 

At Liverpool, twenty-seventh 
February. 

Charles Dickens.’* 


^ ^fer T. Spencer, the anti- 

Mrs. Christina Thompson, u 1 n r x- r 1 

Weller. quanan bookseller of New Oxford 

Street, has in his possession the 

actual leaf from this album on which Dickens wrote the 

above verses, and we are able through his courtesy to 

give a facsimile reproduction of it. 

On his return to London Dickens wrote a long letter 

to Miss Weller s father which was full of enthusiasm for 

her high talents and uncommon character. ^ The letter 

sufficiently explains itself, and indicates how deep rooted 

was the novelist’s admiration for the 3'oung lady’s 

accomplishments. 

" I, Devonshire Terrace, 

York Gate, 

Regent’s Park, 

1st March, 1844. 

My dear Sir, — ^Finding that your daughter has not 
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r«:«'Ld the volumes which I send her in the enclosed parcel 
(from r>ne of which I quoted a few words last Monday 
night) ; and knowing that they could not but prove 
most acceptable to such a mind as hers ; I obtained her 
])crmission to send them — and made a promise which 
it gives me real pleasure and delight to fulfil. 

“ W ill you tell her that I have marked with a pencil 
in the index to each, those pieces which I would like her 
to read first, as being calculated to give her a good im- 
pression of the Poet's genius ? And will you say that 
I have sent her a copy which is not quite new, in prefer- 
ence to a new one ; hoping she might like it none the 
worse for having been my companion often, and for 
having been given to me by Tennyson himself ? 

" I scarcely know whether I do right or wrong in not 
closing my note to you here. But I cannot help saying 
to you that your daughter's great gifts and uncommon 
•character have inspired me with an interest which I 
should labour in vain to express to you, though I set 
myself to it as to a task. I see many people, as you 
may suppose ; and many w^hoin nature has endowed 
with talents of one kind or another. The figures which 
come and go before me are so numerous, and change so 
constantly that, however bright the}' may be, 1 am not 
accustomed to care much for them, or feel any great 
degree of concern in their proceedings. But 1 read such 
high and such unusual matter in every look and gesture 
of the spiritual creature who is naturally the delight of 
your heart and very dear to you, that she started out 
alone from the whole crowd the instant J saw her, and 
will remain there always in my sight. 

" Your affection will not be displeased to hear this I 
know. And therefore I disregard the singularity of the 
impression — ^to lose it in the singularity of the cause — 
and tell you the honest truth. 


" With cordial remembrances to Mm. Weller and all 
your family, 

“ Believe me, alwsLys, 

"Faithfully yours, 

"Charles Dickens. 

"T. E. Weller, Esq." 

WTiat a great joy the receipt of that letter must have 
given Christina Weller's father and mother, and how 
proud they must have felt that the great Charles Dickens 
should have sliown such interest in their daughter. And 
it was not merely a fleeting or a politely expressed interest, 
nor did his friendship in the Wellers end with his visit to 
Liverpool. Indeed, it ultimately led to Christina be- 
coming the wife of T. J. Thompson, a very intimate and 
particular friend of the novelist ; and to the novelist’s 
brother, Frederick, marrying Christina's youngest sister, 
so that the Wellers actually became related by marriage 
to Dickens. 

T. J. Thompson was a man of great culture, whose life 
was devoted to the arts and sciences. He was a member 
of Dickens's circle of friends, indeed we might say his 
inner circle of friends, as the following letter would 
indicate. At the time of Queen Victoria's marriage, 
Dickens, Forster and Maclise professed to be madly in 
love with Her Majesty. Dickens threatened, in his 
whimsical manner, to do all sorts of desperate things, 
not the least terrible being a desire to murder Chapman 
and Hall in order that the Queen should hear of his 
inconsolability. He wrote to one or two near and dear 
friends telling them of his state of mind. One of these 
was T. J. Thompson, and this is the letter he sent him : 

" My dear fHOMPSON, — ^laclise and I are raving with 
love for the Queen, with a hopeless passion whose extent 
no tongue can tell, nor mind of man conceive. On 
Tuesday, we sullied down to Windsor, 
prowled about the Castle, saw the corridor 
and their private rooms — nay, the very bed- 
chamber (which we know from having been 
there twice), lighted up with such ruddy, 
homely, brilliant glow, bespeaking so much 
bliss and happiness, that I, your humble 
servant, lay down in the mud at the top of 
the Long Walk, and refused all comfort, to 
the immeasurable a.stonibhment of a few 
straggling passengers who liad survived the 
drunkenness of the previous night. After 
perpetrating some other extravagances, we 
returned home in a postchaise, and now we 
wear marriage medals near our hearts, and 
go about with pockets full of portraits, which 
We weep over in secret. Forster was with 
us at A^'indsor, and (for the joke’s sake) 
counterfeits a passion too, but he does not 
love her. 

" Don't mention this unhappy attachment. 

I am very wretched, and think of leaving 
home. My wife makes me miserable, and 
when I hear the voices of my infant children 
I burst into tears. I fear it is too late to ask 
you to take this house, now that you have 
made such arrangements of comfort in Pall 
Mall, but if you will, you shall have it very 
cheap— furniture at a low valuation — money 
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not being so much an object as escaping from 
the family. For God s sake turn this matter 
over in your mind, and please to ask Captain 
Kincaide what he asks — ^his lowest terms in 
short for ready money — for that post of 
Gentleman-at-Arms. I must be near her, 
and I see no better way than that for the 
present. 

" I have in hand three numbers of 
^ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ and the first tw’o 
chapters of * Bamaby.’ Would you like to 
buy them ? W’riting any more in my present 
state of mind is out of the question. They 
are written in a pretty fair hand, and when 1 
am in the Serpentine may be considered 
curious. Name your own terms. 

" 1 know' you don’t like trouble, but I have 
ventured, notwithstanding, to make you an 
executor to my will. There won’t be a great 
deal to do, as there is no money. There is a 
little bequest having refenmee to her which 
you might like to execute. 1 have heard, on the Lord 
Chamberlain's autliority, that she reads my books, and 
is very fond of them. T think slii* will be soit}' when T 
am gone T should wish to be embalmed, and to be 
kept (if practicable) on the top of a triumi)hal arch at 
Buckingham Palace wher she is in town, and on the 
north-east turrets of the Kound Tower when she is at 
Windsor. 

" From your distracted and blighted friend. 

" Charles Dickens. 

" P.S . — 11 it comes to that don’t show’ this to the 
coroner.” 

Another of the novelist’s letters to him is written 
from Liverix)ol on the night of the incident referred to 
regarding Miss Christina Weller, and is followed by tw’o 
others in the same year from Devonshire Terrace begging 
him to join the novelist's party for Italy. Not long 
after their return to England T. J . Thompson was married 
to Miss Christina Weller, and the happy couple went to 
reside in Italy. 

The great genius that Dickens saw in Miss Christina 
Weller was neither extravagant nor unjustified, for 
those talents she possessed as a young girl developed 
after her marriage, and she became not only a very 
notable painter, but one of the most brilliant musicians 
of her period. She gathered round her a distinguished 
circle of friends which included such persons as Mendels- 
sohn, Millais, Arnold, Thalberg, Ruskin, John Bright, 
Jeniiy Lind, Giisi, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, and, of 
course, Dickens himsdf, whom she and her husband 
visited several times at Gadshill. 

Her musical career was remarkable in eveiy way. 
She has herself said that her fondness for music began 
from the moment she opened her eyes. At the age of 
seven she appeared publicly as a pianist at Cheltenham, 
and at seventeen made her debut in Dublin where she 
played with Thalberg, who spoke of her beautiful playing 
and prophesied she would become one of the greatest 
celebrities of the day. Later, whilst in Italy, a Genoese 
maestro asserted that she was the greatest pianist, 
excepting Liszt, he had ever heard. She had played to 
Mendelssohn some of his Lieder ohne Worte” to his 


great delight, and accompanied \’ii:uxtcmi>s to some of 
his compositions. She herself was the composer of 
manj’ songs and other pieces, the latter including a 
"Stabdt Mater,” and Oratorio w’ith full orchestration, 
entitled ” The Atonement,” and music to ” A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” and ” The Tempest.” While 
Sir John Bennett declared that her "Queen’s Jubilee 
Hymn ” w'as " worthy to be a national air.” . 

Her natural disposition to paint did not have full 
play until after her marriage. She loved to paint rural 
scenes but did not confine her work to that particular 
phase of art. Indeed, her greatest picture was “ The 
Morning of the Resurrection,” wdiicli so enchanted 
Napoleon’s nephew that he told her ” his friends, no 
more than himself, could detach their eyes from this 
masterpiece of inspired art.” Many of her oil paintings 
w'ere exhibited at the London Galleries, whilst her 
water-colour drawings were the admiration of Ruskin, 
who pronounced them as amongst the finest he had ever 
seen. 

In Janucuy, 1846, we hnd Dickens w’riting the follow- 
Tng from Rosemont : 

” My Dear Thompson, — ^All kind of hearty cordial 
congratulations on the event. We are all delighted 
that it is at last well over. There is an uncertainty 
attendant on angelic strangers (as Miss Tox says) 
which is a great relief to have so happily disposed of. 

** Ever yours, 

•‘Charles Dickens.” 

This ” event” was the birth at Lausanne of their 
first daughter, Elizabeth. L^ltimately another daughter, 
Alice, was bom. 

The great genius that Dickens saw in^Iiss Christina 
Weller has shown itself in her two dau^ters, and 
although their mother has insisted that their ability 
was inherited from their father, it is obvious that the 
mother’s great gifts mu.st have contributed not a little 
to their brilliant talents. 

Elizabeth Thompson at the early age of five showed 
signs of that artistic genius which made her name as 
the painter of those famous pictures, ”Tlie Roll Call,” 
•• Balaclava,” " The Defence of Rorke's Drift,” and 
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numerous others, famovs throughout the world. In 
1877 she married Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Francis Butler, the distinguished soldier. Her sister 
Alice married Mr. Wilfrid Mejmell, and is to-day one of 
our most accomplished poets and essayists whose name 


and work are as well known in the literary world as 
Lady Butler’s are in the artistic. 

It is interesting to note that Alice Thompson’s first 
volume of verse, entitled “ Preludes,” was published in 
1875, and was illustrated by her sister, Elizabeth. 


THE ORIEL TRANSLATION OF DANTE.* 


By Dr. William Barry. 


I MUST begin with a note in bibliography. Dr. 

Shadwell writes by way of preface : ” Some years 
ago I published a translation of the ' Purgatorio ’ 
incthe metre of Marvell’s Horatian ' Ode to Cromwell’ ; 
^ *the first part of which (Cantos I.-XXVII.) appeared in 
1892, and the second part (Cantos XXVIII.-XXXIII.) 
in 1899. volume completes the task I then set 

myself.” From one point of view, the decision not to 
take in the whole of the. Divine Comedy is regrettable. 
It leaves a rare and interesting venture as a torso rather 
than a statue, making of it the curiosity which dilettanti 
may admire, but the larger ranks of Dantean readers 
are not likely to purchase. And it leaves its metrical 
problem destitute of illustrations and comparisons, in 
themselves sure to be fascinating. We would gladly 
learn how Dr. Shadwcll’s bold handling might fare in 
passages ever so much better known than those which 
he has dealt with. What a fine chance he has denied 
to himself and us in putting aside the opening Canto, 
which u^ers ip the Pilgrim’s Song of the Middle Age : 

* How eagerly we should have turned to the episodes of 
Francesca and Ugolino ! One feels as if the scholar had 
shrunk back, daintily or in affright, from the dramatist 
who is caUed upon to brave sad and horrible things even 
as he joys in light and love. These heights arc not to be 
measured save by those depths. Is it modem weakness 
— ^I know not m}^!! — ^which resolves the scheme of Dante 
into penitence and innocence, but loses out of its world- 
wide compass the guilt a soul resolutely clings to, and 
the rebellion that will not stoop' to be forgiven ? Over 
the blank leaves of the ” Inferno” thus needed to make 
bulk, as it were, on our shelves, I seem to sc*e a note of 
interrogation hovering. It is a significant silence. 

Dr. MackaU’s introduction will be read with delight. 
There is more than a touch in it of Pater’s deliberate 
file. The manner is reflective, almost aloof, but yet 
und^ its calm we detect enthusiasm, subdued to habitual 
devotion by scholarship. No student of poetry better 
deserves a hearing on the chief question which this 
tran^tion sets ai: the bar — I mean its metrical form. 
Dr. Shadwell has imitated Marvell, and Marvell did a 
feat^wb'^H 116 shaped the lines of his Cromwellian 
Ode upon the rh5rthm of the Latin Horace. Everyone 
that looked at Dante’s text knows how it moves, as 
Carlyle said, ” with a sort of lilt,” it sings itself along. 
But when Carlyle added, "The language, his simple 
Urza rima, helped him in this,” we can hardly keep from 

* “The Par..dise of Dante Alighieri." An Experiment in 
Literal Veise Translation. By Chas. Lancelot Shadwell, D.C.L., 
late Ptovost of Ori<i College. Oxford. With an Introduction 
by J. W. Mackail. LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
Dtfiver^ of Oxford, xas. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


smiling. The metrical unit chosen by our Florentine, 
“ the key of the pattern,” to borrow Dr. Mackail’s word, 
was certainly not a single line but a group of three hues 
rhyming, which we name a tersdna. It is the rhyme 
that binds them together and bears them on. For, as 
again Dr. Mackail notes, " in the original these units are 
interlocked throughout by the rhyming system, and 
fastened off at the end of each Canto by a final line which 
converts the last ierzina into a quatrain.” Wliere is 
Carlyle’s "simple Urza rima'* left in all this "linked 
sweetness long drawn out ’ ’ ? The effect and the problem 
how to reproduce it in Engli^ may be shown by trans- 
scribing the first nine lines of Shelley’s wonderful attempt 
to render Canto XXVIII of the Purgatorio in a metre 
like its own ; though using our heroic verse ; 

And earnest to explore within — around — 

That divine wood whose thick, green, living woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight, I wound 
Up the green slope, beneath the forest's roof. 

With slow, soft steps lea\dng the mountain's steep ; 
And sought those inmost labyrinths, motion-proof 
Against the air that, in the stillness deep 
And solemn, .struck upon my forehead bare 
The slow, soft stroke of a continuous sleep." 

I break otf in my quotation, but the music goes for- 
ward. Not only so ; there is a true " miracle of con- 
struction” in every part as in the whole edifice of song 
which this more than Virgilian artist planned, building 
the lofty rhyme with an intensity of purpose never out- 
done, like a jeweller in the "Arabian Nights” who 
should take gems instead of common marble to make 
of them a palace. There is, indeed, as I grant, “ a 
strong pause at the end of each stanza-unit so habitually 
that its absence is a rare and marked exception ” ; into 
these jewel-cases the gems have been fitted — the two 
liundred similes which we may count in the " Paradiso,” 
and those crystalline deposits of a philosophy in the 
main Platonic, lending themselves readily to excinplar 
forms, as if patterns laid up in Heaven. To no poem, 
early or late, does the famous description of " The 
Prelude ” given by Coleridge apply more decisively than 
to the Florentine masterpiece. It. is "a song of high 
and passionate thought, to its own music chanted.” 
Therefore is it untranslatable, or only to be translated 
by such wizards of word-harmonies as Shelley proves 
himself in the fragment cited above. 

How far Dr. Shadwell has triumphed with his quatrain 
corresponding to Dante’s ierzina, will be a matter of 
dispute, according as we lay stress upon the " strong 
pause,” or on the onward march and sweep of the rhyme 
which, to my ear, seems always moving till it reaches 
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tho line locking it together. Let me emphasise my 
rLincirk by setting down the double stanza from Para- 
fxxx. 16, 21), which celebrates Beatrice’s last 
nn^’(•iling of her beauty, as Dr. Shadwell renders it : 

“ If all that can of her be told. 

United in one word were rolled. 

Its measure scarce could reach 
Due praise aright to teach. 

The loveliness which there would glow 
Surpasses all that we may know : 

I deem such joy alone 
Is to its Maker known.** 

To my feeling, these lines halt where the Italian verses 
run on. But Dr. Mackail is very sure of his general 
verdict. "This volume," he says, "presents itself as 
an accredited version," and " the merits of this par- 
ticular metrical form are great." He insists that "it 
has now been shown to bear surprisingly well the test of 
'continuous work on a large scale," nay, " it gives a 
striking approximation to the colour and movement 
of the original." 1 listen, ready to be convinced, but a 
doubting Thomas yet. I have obeyed the Oxford Pro- 
fessor’s wise counsel and travelled over the book at head- 
long speed. I was willing to be carried away " on swift 
still wings," as if the thing 1 loved fled on before. And 
1 do unfeignedly admire many turns, deft, skilful handi- 
work, testifying to a mastery of English and Tuscan 
which it Is pleasant to dwell upon as the glory of latter- 
day Oriel, not to be exchanged for a wilderness of Rhodes' 
scholars. Perhaps I deserve pardon (as a man is never 
satisfied with his friend’s portrait) if I snatch an excuse 
from Dr. Mackail’ s own quoting and murmur some- 
times, " Ma non con qnesta modema faveUa'' The 
pause in Marvell’s versifying is something too absolute, 
too like a word of command. It pulls me up and drives 
me back. After all, certain strokes of genius are inimit- 
able., There is, in Canto XX., 71, a thrice famous simile, 
to be coupled with Shakespeare’s morning song, " Hark, 
hark, the lark at Heaven’s gate sings" — sheer ecstasy 
in Shakespeare as in Dante. Now Dr. Shadwell modu- 
lates it thus : 

** As lark, wide-circling in the air 
Sings first, and then is silent there. 

Contented to enjoy. 

Her last sweet melody.** 

Am I enchanted? Alas, no. For still the Tuscan 
is rounding in mine ear : 

" Quale allodetta che in aere si spazia, 

Prima cantando, et poi tace contents 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia." 

I think the Professor of Poetry would not be hard 
upon me, seeing how distinctly he hys it down that the 
form and substance of inspired utterance are one, not to 
be divided. ' ^^hat he asks of a translator is, in the much 
trumpeted phrase of Nietzsche, a " transvaluation." 
That, too, would content me, wherever it was possible. 
And my touchstone is not far to seek. When I call to 


mind, repeatedly, a passage so transmuted, it cannot 
but hold in it some precious ore. Hence, nothing but 
time will decide how deep, or the reverse, any new 
rendering of Dante will penetrate into the' thought, 
whether it is tinder lightly blazing or a steady flame to 
shed its rays on this obscure||yet divine world of vision. 
We must be grateful to the scholar who guides us, torch 
in hand, himself knowing the way by repeated journeys) 
from sphere to sphere, upwards through the ten heavens 
until we look upon the Rose Celestial and hear St. 
Bernard hymning the Madonna. For, to the crowd of 
Dante’s lovers, as to Carlyle, the "Paradiso” sounds 
like "inarticulate music.” As a poem, or the crown 
of all the poem, it is heavily weighed down by its lack 
of human interest, by an- outworn system of astronomy, 
by puzzling references to men and women long dead, 
whose story, tragic or romantic, is too allusively told,' 
by an appeal to the science of a day which was dark on 
that side, as well as by the rare atmosphere, intense but 
fatally thin and exhausting, where the poet’s art, says 
Dr. Mackail admirably, " seems to have almost burned 
itself away, to have become vaporised into an imponder- 
able essence." At his final stage Dante, who began the 
pilgrimage with Virgil, ends it with Lucretius, in an abyss 
which is full of light, but where man cannot live. He 
peoples the void with saints and angels, indeed ; never- 
theless, one may compare the " Paradiso," for its tension 
upon the spirit, with a mighty creation, unliki^ it in other 
aspects, the " Prometheus Unbound." To enjoy it as 
poetry demands the same kind of effort. We must, for 
the while, go beyond our human reach, undertake a flight 
in the Empyrean, and hold on valiantly tiU our breathing 
ceases to be a struggle with elements finer than we knew 
in the valley. The " Paradiso," to common readers, is 
the Matterhorn of poetry ; better still, it is " the loftiest 
star of unascended Heaven." But worthy the climbing ; 
with radiances glancing round, colours pure as the sky, 
motions of dancing clouds and shimmering waters, and 
a loveliness in its apparitions from which the last taint 
of earthly mould has been washed away. It is the 
apotheosis more than the apocalypse of the Christian 
Faith. It has great splendours, not matched by Milton ; 
and its human feeling overflows in love, from whidi the 
bitterness that filled the prophet’s heart ebbs and melts 
into such happy moods as to make us forget the 
journey he has come, and we' along with him. AU is 
visible in that universe, yet all is spiritual — a great 
ix>nsummation. The day which has dawned on him 
who escaped from the blind world beneath knows no 
evening. It reveals the kingdom where God reigns; 
"and His Will is our peace." On that quiet note I 
may dose with our Oxford teadier. The high and deep 
song is a chant of victory ; and from the " Paradiso" 
we learn how to conquer ourselves. 

I add one line — it ought to be a page — ^in commendation 
of so handsomely printed and bound a v/>lume, with 
Dr. Moore’s Italian text fronting the English, an honour 
to all who have given us the book. It will surdy be 
remarked in our native museum of Dante literature. 
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A NOTABLE TRIO.* 

The period of providing the public that desires to know 
with the information that is indispensable to form any 
kind of judgment, and with the elementary data requisite 
to any kind of criticism, of the past few years, is probably 
drawing to an end, at any rate for the time being. We 
shall be in danger of incurring a cloudiness of vision in 
regard to the great question or questions at issue if we 
keep on too persistently masticating the problems of the 

twelve days," and the disputatious issues of the diploma- 
tists. We have to keep in mind the fact that, funda- 
mentally speaking, wars are not the result of ostensible 
causes, grievances tabulated under heads, obvious disputes, 
schemes of brigandage, dynastic disputes, the quarrels or 
indiscretions of secret diplomatists, or even the passions 
of democracies and the delirium of cabinets. Wars in 
effect are rather like storms, the electric discharge of 
psychological currents which have been in unsuspected 
antagonism for a long time. The conflict is postponed 
by causes underlying and as mysterious as those which 
ultimately provoke the explosion. Finally the spark is 
released and the torment rages. 

Some of the foreign books that the war has summoned 
into existence serve to keep us in remembrance of these 
bigger components of crisis and conflict better than those 
of home production. Readers who are distrustful of their 
own insularity will find much that is of superlative value 
in suggestion, in such solid brochures as the French version 
of J' Accuse, par un Allemand,*' or, again, the searching 
analysis entitled " La Caste Dominante Allemande," by 
a Lausanne professor named Maurice Millioud. A trio of 
contributors from abroad, notable in the highest degree, 
but with no other bond of unity save their value and 
timeliness, is supplied by the l^ook of M. Saintyves on 
“ Les Responsabilites de I'AHemagnc dans la Guerre 
de 1914/' the translation of Treitschke's " History of 
Germany,'* by Cedar and Eden Paul, and the inspiring 
“ Sur La Voie Gloricuse " of M. Anatole France. We 
can possibly deduce from these pages some anticipatory 
gleams of history. The causation of this war will no 
doubt give rise to discussions as interminable as those 
concerning the causes of 1789. At first people were ready 
to believe that the oppression of the French peasantry by 
the grands seigneurs of the eighteenth century was at 
the bottom of the upheaval. This thepry was highly 
satisfactory to Dickens, and went a long way with Carlyle. 
The responsibility of Richelieu was as yet undreamt of, 
but much was soon discovered about the " Doctrines 
Inspiratiices " of Rousseau and Voltaire. M. Saintyves 
helps us to explain the equivalent of this in the present 
war among names now so familiar as Lasson, Nietzsche, 
Treitschke and Chamberlain. But this is the outwork, no 
more ; for the book, which is as thorough as it is impartial, 
goes on to deal with the Responsibilities first of the Triple 
Alliance, then of the Allies, and, in conclusion, deals with 
the contempt for Neutrality and the Pledged Word which 
has been systematically displayed by Prussia in strict 
accordance with the diabolist scheme of philosophy pro- 
pounded by Frederic the Great. Its chapters supply a 
compendium of tendencies and events antecedent to the 
war which should suffice in itself to answer the grotesque 
suggestions contained in Bemhardi’s new book-for-Ameii- 
can-consumption. The quotations of Treitschke have 
steadily .advanced in the English market. We began by 
a twopenny tract on Treitschke and his congener Nietzsche ; 
then came Davis’s admirable anthology of the “ Political 

* “ Les Respcmsabilitis de rAllemagne." By P. Saintyves. 
3 fr. (Nourry.) — History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century.” By Heinrich von Treitschke. Vol. I. X2s. 6d. net. 

(JaiTold.) — Sur la Voie Glorieuse.” By Anatole France. 
3.50 fr. (Champion.) 


Thought,” at 6s . ; next came that most interesting book 
by Antoine Guilland on ” Modern Germany and her 
Historians,” at 7s. 6d. ; and now we have, at zos. 6d., the 
text of Treitschke’s great "History,” leading up from the 
Seven Years’ War under Frederic to the Seven Years’ War 
under William. But Treitschke him.self. like Macaulay 
setting out for the age of Anne and the Georges, hardly 
got within sight of the promised land. He came to an 
end with the zenith and foreshadowed downfall of German 
Liberalism, in 1848. The present volume of a workman- 
like translation, that will extend to two well-filled volumes, 
concludes with the Congress of Vienna. Treitschke had 
loo much of a Tyrtaeus about him to be an historian to 
our taste. We have had })amphleteer historians, party 
historians, and satirist liistorians in plenty. We h^ve 
the superior historian to perfection in (ribbon, but we havff 
never had a clarion liislory, preaching duty and devotion * 
to the State through a megaphone. In temperament the 
Carman rather resembled .Vmcrica’s great historian, Park- 
man. A nation has to be caught at the psychological 
moment to be impressed and given permanent direction 
to such an extent as Germany was by Treitschke, plastic 
though we know it always to have been in the hands of 
its professors — “ damned crowing cockerells," as Palmer- 
ston called them. When the present work is nearer com- 
pletion we hope that a chance may be found for us to 
come back and test the value of the matrix. But the 
popular estimate of the historian may be gauged by the 
fact that, struck by the formidable aspect of his name, 
several writers have already added a z to it. 

Anatole France stands out first among the men of letters 
of Europe. Since Tolstoi and Meredith were eclipsed, he 
has been facile princep^, a tribe has taken his recognisance 
in a bookshop, just as men were formally sealed of the 
tribe of Ben in the Devil Tavern ; he has become Dictator. 
He is distinguished further now by a Recantation which 
will perhaps be as often recounted as that of Cranmer. 
'To collect together the passages in which Anatole has 
made elaborate mock of war and its professors, its futility, 
its stupidity, its negation of humanity, would fill a complete > 
number of The Bookman. Spealdng from memory, 
should think that they attain their climax of intensity in 
” La Pierre Blanche,” but they are scattered up and down 
his pages, accumulating in scathing force with the experi- 
ence of the writer. Scott’s Antiquary, we are reminded 
(uzilike his creator), was a great contemner of military 
paraphernalia — a good army was to him ” militarism,” — 
but when the need came, and the lying beacon, as in ” The 
Trumpet Major,” announced the arrival of the invader, 
no one was readier than Monkbarns. ” Give me,” he said, 

” the sword which my father wore in the year 'forty-five. 

It hath no belt or baldrick, but we’ll make shift." 

His own spirit is finely reflected among the townsfolk. 

” The magistrates were beset by the quartermasters of the 
different corps for billets for men and horses. * Let us.' said 
Bailie Littlejohn, ' take the horses into our warehouses, and 
the men into our parlours — share our* supper with the one, and 
our forage with the other. We have made ourselves wealthy 
under a free and paternal Government, and now is the tune 
to show its value.* ” 

But splendidest of all is the te.stimony^f the Spirit of 
Patriotic Resistance which the situation evofes from the 
lips of the old Blue-gown, or gaberlunzic, Edie Ochiltree, 
one of the fixed stars of fiction : 

” An they come sae mony as they speak o', they'll be odds- 
against us. But there's mony yauld chields amang thae volun- 
teers ; and I maunna say muckJe about them that’s no weel and 
no very able, because 1 am something that gate myself ; but 
we’se do our best.” 

” What ! So your martial spirit is rising again, Edie ? * 

* Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires 1 ' 

I would not have thought you, Edie. had so much to fight for.** 
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Mu no mucklc to fight for. sir ? Isna there the country 
to fight for. and the bumsides that I gang daundering besides, 
and the hearths o' the gude-wives that gie me my bit bread, 
and the bits o' weans that come toddling to play wi' me when 
I come about a landward town ? Dcil I " he continued, grasping 
his pikestafi witli great emphasis. " an I had as gude pith as 1 
hac gude-will and a gude cause. I should gie some o' them a 
day’s kemping." 

"Bravo, bravo, Edic 1 The country’s in little ultimate 
danger when the beggar's as ready to fight for his dish as the 
laird for his land." 

The transformation of fa countryside, in Dorset or 
Aberdeenshire, from the most peaceful to the most martial 
aspect conceivable is not more complete that of 

Anatole France when he found his own country threatened 
by a monster he had hitherto regarded as more or less 
fabulous. He at once demanded a rifle and a uniform. 
He at once took a place appropriate to his rank in the 
general invocation of his countrymen to arms. And here 
we find him, not so much appealing for a restoration of 
peace in our time, as for the deliverance of his country 
frejm a hideous peace. To beguile our country " par le 
lant5me voil6 d*une paix hideuse." that is the greatest 
* crime that a Frenchman can commit to-day. The same 
danger exists on this side of the Channel, and the French 
Master would be as correct in liis estimate here as there. 
A half-peace as the result of a drawn war is probably the 
worst foe we have to contemplate. The Pax Germanica 
is the sum total of all that we are most anxious to avert. 
It means a polity somewhat resembling that of the Incas 
of Peru, the drastic rule of a shipping, manufacturing 
bully, decked out in military uniform, systematic coercive 
discipline, in a word. Science without Conscience, which 
is (We have the word of Rabelais for it, and he ought to 
know) Damnation. Cursed as we are by grievous tyrannies 
of our own — the tyranny of the wage lord, the tyranny 
of the market, the t3^anny of the slum, the tyranny of the 
countryside-— we yet have grace enough left to us to follow 
through mire and marshy places what is left to us of the 
Gleam. This is the Liberty still which renders this a war 
of Liberation ; and this is not the mere liberty to exist, 
which no violence can destroy ; it is also the liberty to 
seek the good and to find expression for it ; and these are 
things that violence may destroy. The will to good — 
the striving after the highest visible — call it, with the* 
Greeks, justice, or, with Thomas Aquinas, the realisation 
of God— call it what you will — is the profoundest thing in 
man and is that which gives value to his life. For every 
man the thing of supreme importance is his freedom to 
seek the good and to realise it as he can and as he sees it. 
If that be so, then the supreme evil is not loss of goods, or 
of friends, or of health, stiU less is it death ; it is the sup- 
pression of freedom. The worst thing that can happen to 
a m a n id that another should dominate and control his 
will by violence or threats of violence. 

If we fail in this war, our conti over this kind of liberty 
wiU be sensibly weakened, and our posterity will denounce 
a generation which, by its short-sighted endeavours to 
avert war, not only failed in its immediate purpose, but, 
by reason of its fear of war, brought us within the poisonous 
breath of something infinitely worse than war. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


AN EVANGEL OF HUMANISM.* . 

Miss Hughes appears to be one of that increasing band 
of social wdrkifis who, after a course at one of the older 
^ Universities, take up a professional post in one of our ele- 
mentary schools. Her book bears no trace of that sug- 
gestion of' condescension that too often mars the reports 
of such adventurers into strange social grades. She has 
taught in three elementary schools, and has quite evidently 
been in each case of the school as well as in it. She writes 
with knowledg>j^and with sympathy. 

Midk Hughes exercises the right to interpret a technical 
term in h^ own way. For her. Humanism is a convenient 

'^‘"CltizenB to Be.*’ By M. L. V. Hughes. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Con^ble.) 


word to represent the true spirit that should underlie and 
inspire education. She admits that there is something mys- 
terious about the humanistic ideal, but the reader gathers 
that its essential quality is the reconciliation of the claims 
of the individual and society. " Humanism stands for the 
full and free development of the individual in and through 
society." Its arch foes are " mechanism, repetition, uni- 
formity." On the practical side of school work the recon- 
ciliation of the practical and the speculative " is the quin- 
tessence of Humanism." A sort of religious fer\'our 
marks Miss Hughes’ use of the term, and on page 273 she 
appears to rank Humanism as co-ordinate with Christianity. 
She believes that for Humanism intellect is of much less 
importance than is interest. In seeking to define interest 
Miss Hughes falls back on Nettleship’s definition, and 
her defiant acceptance of this definition is characteristic 
of the lone of the book. " If, in accepting this new defini- 
tion of interest, we are taken out of our depth, so is every 
one who touches truth." But while she frequently permits 
herself to soar, she generally keeps well within the range 
of the practical. Sometimes, indeed, she proclaims that 
she is dealing with matters that are not particularly novel — 
" vre are only talking commonplaces here " — but she is well 
aware that such commonplaces need vigorous and frequent 
statement if they are to command the attention they 
deserve in a book that makes its appeal to a lay audience. 
This raises the question of the aim of the book. From the 
text one would gather that it is written by a teacher and 
meant to be read by other teachers. But as a matter of 
fact Miss Hughes must have a ivider circle of readers in 
view. For to the professional teacher much of the book 
will appear somewhat over-familiar, though eminently 
sound. To the general reader most of it will be fresh. No 
teacher needs to have it demonstrated that sixty is too 
large a number of pupils in a class, yet the largeness of the 
classes in elementary schools is condemned throughout 
the book with a persistence that would be wearisome if it 
were addressed to the thoroughly convinced teachers. On 
the other hand, everybody who has the good of the children 
of the nation at heart will admit that it is impossible to 
lay too much stress on the deplorable effects of the pre.sent 
overgrown classes. It is often taken for granted that it is 
essential that in secondary schools the classes should be 
smaller than in elementary. Miss Hughes takes quite the 
opposite view, and maintains that since the children of 
the poor need more individual attention than those of the 
well-to-do, the classes in the elementary schools should be 
smaller than those in the secondary. 

A conspicuous merit of the book is that it is constructive. 
Fully alive to the defects of our present system Miss Hughes 
devotes most of her energy to suggesting ways of improving 
them. By a quaint conceit based upon Mr. Paterson’s 
admirable " Across the Bridges," she works out a list of 
five bridges that will enable us to pass from the present 
unsatisfactory state of our eleifientary education to one 
that will please the humanist. She makes an excellent 
point when she indicates the breach between the spirit of 
the education in the infants’ school and that of the senior 
school. " There cannot be a national system which accepts 
Humanism for the years from three to seven, and then for 
the great majority prescribes an anti-Humanist seven 
years’ drill." The beginning of reform lies in granting to 
the boys’ and girls’ schools the same freedom as has been 
general in the infants' schools. But mere freedom is not 
enough. The teachers must be encouraged to use it. For 
help here Miss Hughes looks to those who prepare the 
young teachers : 

" Is the statement too obvious, or is it too daringly novel, that 
the institution on which more than any other the well-being of 
the nation — ^its health, its wisdom, its goodness and its happinesB . 
—depend, is the Elementary Training College ? " 

Miss Hughes demands so much from teachers that they 
may be a little dismayed at her claims. But they will be 
glad to note that among her demands for reform is greater 
leisure for the teachers, so that they may themselves enjoy 
the benefits of Humanism and thus be in a position to pass 
them on to others. Though she writes lor teachers^ Miss 
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Hughes does not hesitate to apply the scourge where she 
Ihinks it deserved, though she has the grace to put the 
reproof into the mouth of another. Mr. Kgerton is not 
without his value as a critic of the profession. 

There arc many points on which readers will join issue 
with Miss Hughes — direct moral training, transcription 
versus dictation, elementary schools and cheap reprints — 
but these are technical matters in which the public is not 
interested. Vv'hat the general reader will find here is an 
admirable statement of a great national problem, made 
by a writer whose relevant experience, wide reading and 
sympathetic insight entitle her to respectful consideration. 

John Adams. 


THE FREEING OF THE SPIRIT.* 

Dr. Taylor is favourably known-by several contributi<ms 
to our knowledge of the past and the findings of modern 
thought thereon. His history of intellectual and emo- 
tional development under the title of The Mediaeval 
Mind " is that wliich appeals to me most, in view of my 
own dedications, but it is, perhaps, “ Ancient Ideals ” which 
is recalled most naturally by the present study, not that 
there is .similarity in subject-matter, but a similar field is 
covered. In the present volume a beginning is made ^dth 
Chaldaea and Kgypt. while the term is reached in the light 
of Christianity at the epoch of St. Augustine. The title 
of “ Deliverance ” may appear a little cryptic, but it refers 
to that freedom of action ” attained by our “ spiritual 
ancestors ” as the result of self-adjustment to “ the fears 
and hopes of their natuic.’' I’crhaps the explanation 
suggests a more simple naturalism than is characteristic 
of the author’s standpoint, and— as Dr. Taylor appears 
to discern on his own part— it is out of count when he 
reaches one of the " spiritual ance.stors,” namely, Jesus 
ot .Vazarcth. The consciousness of a ^Messianic and redeem- 
ing mission accompanied by a sense of Divine Sonship 
and illustrated by Divine foreknowledge, is not explained 
by self-adjustment to fears and hopes or by a realisation 
of the good and evil which these are held to connote. 
However, the W'ork itself remains singularly unaffected 
by a recurring verbal formula, and it corresponds literally 
to the sub-title, as a series of studies in ” the freeing of the 
spirit and the kind of deliverance which was sought under 
the influence of great successive spiritual systems, teachers 
and liberators. Setting aside the primitive " coercions ” 
sought out in magic, the paths of emancipation considered 
in successive chapters are broadly those of active duty, 
detachment of contemplative life, the sacrifice of in- 
dividuality to unification with the Infinite, the salvation 
of release alike from self and not-self, the establishment 
of living relation with a righteous God, and finally in 
the bonds of love with a God Who is love itself. The 
ancestors representing these paths are Confucius, Lao 
Tzu, the Vedic school and its developments, the Buddha, 
Zarathustra, the prophets of Israel and the Divine Master 
of Palestine. 

Dr. Taylor is utterly lucid, while his moderation and free 
spirit of research, apart from all bias, cannot fail to insure 
him a considerable and willing audience. One would say 
that only in a very wide sense can he claim — as he seems 
to claim— a place among the followers of Christ. He 
will forgive me if I add that the great subject of path and 
term does not live in his hands : it is reviewed only. 
Yet he sees far away that Christian saints have antici- 
pated deliverance from themselves,” the state of seeing 
through the eyes of God and loving ” only through His 
heart.” This alone is ” deliverance ” — ^the hope of that 
liberation which is called Divine Union. The testimony 
through ages and nations of those who followed the paths 
which are held to end therein offers more than presumption 
and more hope that the end is not beyond us. Great 
and excellent are those ” intimations of immortality ” 

* ” Deliverance : the Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient 
World.” By Henry Osborn Taylor, Iitt.D. 5s. 6d. net. (Mac- 


which came to such a poet as Words worth. Yet are they 
looking from a threshold only. Very different are other 
intimations of life in God which came to such a mystic 
as Eckehart. Here also and now' there are moments in 
the loving stillness w'hon the soul secs and knows. In 
part and through a glass darkly, I am very sure that the 
soul knows. 

' A. E. Waite. 


THE AMORIST* 

It w'as a right instinct which made Mr. Maugham give 
the greatest space to Mildred, among all the w'omen who 
touched and inlliienced liis hero's life. For Philip Carey, 
introspective, indolent, sliiftless, opinionated, club-footed, 

IS a man doomed to be loved. He is not doomed to evoke 
great passion, nor is it liis destiny to love lightly or deeply 
any one w'oman : he Ls simply one of those men for whom 
women, in whom affection is stronger than passion, ^ili 
always be prepared to suffer. Yet lie himself has, mentally • 
rather than emotionally, the capacity for feeling passion : 
and he does, michvay in his career, fall .stupidly and des- , 
perately in love with Mildred, a vulgar, avid, atrocious 
girl in a tea-shop. The episode of Mildred and I*hilip is 
horrible. She takes and takes, and gives nothing. She 
rejects IMiilip for a sensual brute : and then, abandoned, 
comes to Philip for help. Forsaken again, betrayed by 
his friend, Philip still cannot resist Mildred's appeal : and 
he continues to give charity long after he has lost passion. 
The thing, in spite of fine moments, is degrading : for the 
sake of this passion, I’hilip neglects honour, affection, 
duty and decency. Yet it is the one fixed thing in his life. 
l<n.stable as w'ater in all else, he fails in this, too, where 
he feels firmly and definitely. .\nd his failure to hold 
Mildred throws a light on his character almost as illuminat- 
ing as his capacity for loving so ignoble a creature. 

* ” Of Human Bondage.” By W. Somerset Maugham. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 
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It is nci use complaining that Mr. Maugham might have 
chosen a nobler, a more exciting, a more amusing person 
than Philip Carey. He has given us so admirable a picture, 
so carefully etched a portrait of this poor beggar of the 
spirit that we must not cry out against the lack of colour 
and humour in his pages. There are a great many of those 
pages — over six hundred — and some of them could ^ve 
been spared. The intense, rather baffling detail of Philip’s 
life .at his two schools is rather distracting ; and the 
perpetual conflict between Philip and his uncle is rather 
needlessly ugly. The main problem of the book is, howevCT, 
Philip's relationship with women. Miss Williamson, Mil- 
dred, Norah Nesbit. and Sally are all drawn into an insight 
and sincerity w’hich few modem novelists could equal. 
Miss Williamson is saved from being frankly sordid by a 
touch of heartbreaking farce, common in French, but rare 
in English fiction. The passion of an old maid for a young 
man can be a beautiful thing ; but when it is as ph3^ical 
and selfish as Miss Williamson’s it is bound to be disgusting. 
Norah Nesbit loves Philip in the way of friendship, and is 
rev/arded by his return to Mildred ; Sally only occurs, 
as a woman, at the end of the book and we leave Philip 
on the verge of marrying her. 

It may be gathered easily enough that Philip Carey has 
no sort of moral principles in his relations to women. 
He abandons the narrow Christianity of his youth, and 
adopts a meagre heathenism which brings him more 
hap piness than he deserves. His preoccupation with sex 
would be more tolerable if it was more frankly sensual ; 
but with him nature is an afterthought. As a portrait 
of the weak egotist, of the knock-kneed Nietzschean, Of 
Human Bondage ” may be greeted as a remarkably clever 
book. Mr. Maugham s elaborate, preoccupied method, his 
slow insertions of the scalpel into every obscure place 
suits the timid type he is analysing. It is no disres|^ct 
to this piece of work to wissh him a rather robuster subject 
for his next serious novel. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


A GOOD BAG.* 


We are informed by the gifted authors of “ In Mr. Knox’s 
Country that the book was written before the war. And 
wc are glad that it was, for it is hardly possible that even 
such light-hearted gaiety and buoyant humour as the 
authors possess in so remarkable a degree should not 
otherwise have suffered some sort of eclipse, owing to the 
terrible events of the past year. So, grateful as we are for 
the works which preceded, we are doubly grateful for their 
latest successor, which is like a ray of sunshine illumining 
a dark and terrifying world. And it is Irish readers, who 
know and love their country and their country-folk, so 
often misrepresented by shoddy “ humourists ” whose 
ccmception of Irish speech and character has no foundation 
in fact, that have most reason to be grateful to these 
writers. To them the secret of Irish country life has been 
revealed, the gaiety, the sadness, the dashing, devil-may- 
eaxe recklessness that in the hunting field found no fence 


too high, no ditch too wide to be essayed while the hounds 
gave cry ahead, the incurable optimism and courage 
which faced the worst of all enemies, the bailiff and the 
broker, and from the m^dst of ruined fortunes could still 
offw a seat at tne board and a jest to season the meat. 
There is an epitome of life as it is lived in tlic South-West of 
Irdand, or ra^r as it was, for now the country houses 
are deserted, tfe stables empty ; and, if you seek for the 
Flurry Knoxes, you will find them on the stricken fields of 
Flanders or on the gun-swept heights of Gallipoli. 

More an Atlantic Ocean of difference lies between 

In Mr. Knox's Country ” and Mr. Winston Churchill's 
" A. Far Country." The latter is a remarkably able book, 

• “ In Mr. Knox’s Country." By E. O. Somcrvffle Md 
Martin Ross. 6s. (L-^»ngniana.)— " A Far Country. By Wm- 
ston Churchill. 6s. (Macmillan.)—" “lae Seal^ V^ey." By 
Herbert Footner. 68. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Queen 
AS^Deil^:^PatriciiWentw^ 6s. (Melr««.)-- Rank 
Riches." By^Archibald MarshalL 6s. (Paul.] 


the ablest probably that Mr. Winston Churchill has given 
us. The characterisation is subtle, consistent and con- 
vincing, and it would be difficult to find anything in modem 
literature more scathing than the picture which the author 
draws of the development of the American, policy of “ en- 
lightened self-interest " of which his American lawyer is 
the embodiment. The book is written in the form of an 
autobiography, and Hugh Paret tells in meticulous detail 
the story from his childhood, under a stern but just father 
of Scots-Irish extraction, until he becomes a corporation 
lawyer and sells his soul to the Devil. 

" We fought cases from one court to another, until our oppo- 
nents were worn out or the decision was reversed. won, 

and that spirit of winning got into the blood. What was most 
impressed on me in those early years, I think, was the discovery 
that there was always a path— if one were clever enough to find 
it — ^from one terrace to the next higher. Staying power wm 
the most prized of all the virtues. One could always, by adroit- 
ness. compel a legal opponent to fight the matt^ out all J 
again on new ground or at least on ground partially new. If 
the Court of Appeals should fail one, there was the Supreme 
Court ; there was the opportunity, also, to shift from the State 
to the Federal Courts, and likewise the much-prized device 
known as a change of venue, when a judge was supposed to be 
‘ prejudiced.' " 

Hugh Paret quickly became an expert in the various 
legal devices by which the ends of justice are to be defeated 
and the Galligan case established his reputation inbon- 
testably. Galligan was a brakeman ; his legs had become 
paralysed owing to an accident resulting from defective 
sills on a freight car. He was awarded 15,000 dollars 
compensation in a suit against the Railway Company. 
The latter appealed to the Supreme Court which affirmed 
the decision. Paret was employed to interview the J udge, 
and to inform him of the indignation of the railway magnate 
at the verdict, The judge was alarmed for election-day 
was approaching. 

" 'Of course, if he feels that way. and you want t<' make a 
motion for re-hearing, I’ll sec what can be done,' he said. 

" ' Something’s got to be done," said I. ' Can't you see what 
such a dcci.sion lets them in for.' 

" • All right,' said the Judge, who knew an order when he 
heard one, * 1 guess we can find an error.’ And he did." 

In his domestic relations. Paret was no more edifying 
than in his professional ; he married one w’oman, made 
love to another man's wife, and all but succeeded in indu- 
cing her to leave her husband for liim, and here, incidentally, 
we get an idea of how slender a tie the marriage contract 
is regarded in America. 

It is a long book, and not exactly an agreeable b^k. but 
in its way it holds the reader by a certain fascination until 
the last word is reached. 

Of quite a different kind is " The Sealed N alley," by 
Herbert Footner. It is as full of romance as " The Far 
Country ” is devoid of it. A young Canadian doctor, 
Ralph Cowdray, is sought by a beautiful girl, daughter of 
a white father and Indian mother, to accompany her to 
the sealed valley in the North Cariboo x:ountry, to set her 
mother's broken arm. and as fee she offers him a bag of 
gold dust. He accepts and they set out on their long, 
perilous journey together. As was inevitable, when two 
young people of opposite sexes are thrown together for 
weeks without the restraint of convention, the young 
doctor becomes enamoured of his companion, but Nahnya 
is as good as she is beautiful, and what was an overmaster- 
ing passion in Ralph Cowrday develops into a pure and 
romantic attachment. But Nahnya, though she acknow- 
ledges her love for Ralph, refuses to accept the sacrifice 
he would fain make ; she has sworn to keep the children 
of her tribe from the white man, and Ralph must go, " for 
the white men are like a prairie fire and the red men are 
the grass.” The character of Nahnya is drawn with 
charm and convincingness and the wild scenery of the 
Cariboo is well realised. 

" Queen Anne is Dead " is a good example of the sword 
and cape story which used to be so popular. It opens with 
great vigour and picturesqueness, when Lord Qavering 
comes back to London to find that his kinsman had gamed 
away his estate, thinking him dead. His chivalrous 
attempt to recover compromising letters for the woman 
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he had once loved and who now sought to betray him. 
leads him into many dangerous adventures, from one of 
which he is saved by the warning of a beautiful child, 
H£16ne, to whom he offers his hand and heart at a French 
Cabaret and is promptly married by a parson who was by 
a convenient chance on the spot to perform the ceremony, 
using his own signet ring for the purpose. A very readable 
story, with plenty of adventure ami the appropriate at- 
mosphere. 

“ Rank and Riches ’* is rather convcptional, but quite 
well written. It tells the old story of the pa.s.sing of the 
great house and estates after centuries of noble extravagance 
into the hands of a modern millionaire. The latter, who is 
a very good man for a millionaire, finds that neither he nor 
his children are adapted for taking up the position of the 
late owner, and tlie story ends very appropriately by all 
the men going to the war and the great house being turned 
into a hospital for wounded soldiers. 

H. A. Hinksox. 


MUTAMID* 

It is quite in ac( ordanc e with the earthly life of Mii'tamid 
that his poems should at last be given to us iii this way. 
Apparently an amiable Afghan put them into Anglo- 
Afghan prose and left his \\ork with Captain Cranmer- 
liyng, the editor of the WLsdom of the Fast series. 
For several years the MS. remained untouched. Fut 
-certain months ago another version of Aucassin and 
Xicolete ” was published, and ('aptain Cranmer-Byng 
seems to have shared the general opinion that this version 
by a new author was siqierior to Andrew Lang’s or any 
other. At any rate he gave ^iu'tainid’s poems to Miss 
Lawrence Smith, and the result is something not less 
beautiful than his own renowned translations, in the same 
bcncs, from the ('hincse classics, such, for instance, as 
*' A J-utc of Ja<le.” The introduction concerns itself 
with the ('xtraordinarilv romantic life of Mirtamid, his 
great fortune and liis exile, his delicious years in Seville 
with Rumaikia and Ibn Aminar, the sad years in Africa — 
this is the life a poet ought to have. And Miss Lawrence 
Smith has written such an introduction as Mu'tamid, 
smiling sadly, would have read aloud to Rumaikia w'hile 
they watched a gorgeous sunset at ^lequinez. 

How much of these poems is Mu'tamid and how much 
Miss LawTcnce Smith we do not care to know — the born 
translator enters into the soul of his author, and the words 
do not so very much matter. Mu*tamid would have 
clapped his hands over a good many. " The Fountain ” is 
as shrewd as steel, ’* A Letter ” is what many thousand 
lovers woulil have given much to say, “ 'J'o Salma, From 
Battle ” is most stirring, and in this poem, as in others. 
Miss LawTciice Smith show's great command of technique. 
In ’* Tears of the World ” we find this beautiful stanza : 

" \Vi*ep, Wahid, W'cep, and Zahi with the towcr.s, 

Weep ye for him that shall not conic again. 

All waters of the earth, all dew' and showers 
Have tears for Mu'tamid. and the summer rain 
That once .strewed pearls upon him, is become 
A sea-wave lull of sand and sound and foam." 

At the end of the book arc some poems by other 
hands, all of them associates in one way or another of 
Mu'tamid. What an enviable age when munarchs were 
Addressed by ministers in this way (and even if the author 
•did prove subsequently to be reprehensible) : 

■ ** Take thou a shallop swifter than thy wit, 

* And 1 will be 

The ripple running at the stem of it. 

Ride, nde, witli none beside thee anywhere 1 
And I will bo 

The long wind striving at thee by the hair — 

Thou shall not go from me.” 

It is said that Hammer-Purgstall, the Austrian Oriental- 
ist, had the honour of providing the raV material for 

• “ The Poems of Mu'tamid, King of Seville.” Rendered 
into English Verse by Dulcie Lawrence Smith, with an Intro- 
duction. IS. net. (John Murray.) 


Goethe’s West-ostlichc Divan,” and we, in our own 
language, have a number of very accurate and very pains- 
taking and very wooden and sometimes very adroit versions 
of Oriental poets, but happily the badness of these versions 
causes them to disappear. Goethe became acquainted 
w'ith Hafiz in i8ii ; he plunged into the Eastern poet as 
a refuge from the noise of falling thrones and trembling 
empires. The book “Timur” has an obvious reference 
to the expedition of Napoleon in Russia. And now, 
coming in this other huge w'ar, we may ask w'hether Miss 
Lawrence Smith is the spiritual great-granddaughter of 
Goethe ? But, apart from all such things, the simple fact 
remains that the merit of this book about Mu'tamid is in 
inverse proportion to its size. It is a book worth sending 
to the trenches. 

H. B. 


THE IRISH ABROAD.* 

There is a library of books, in several languages, dealing 
W'ith Irish individualities and pha.sos of Irish achievement * 
abroad. Practically every country in Europe has Irish 
associations, and the record carries us over hundreds of 
years. The story of the Irish in America, spacious as it 
IS, is quite modern in comparison. The writer who would 
do justice in one volume to the vivid and varied story 
w'ould be an artist if not a genius. Mr. O’Donnell, who 
has strong Irish sympathies and has accomplished a certain 
amount of research, lets us see at a very early stage that 
in this direction at any rate he is not an artist, and that 
he has not given anything approaching adequate attention 
to certain lines and phases of his subject or to the fitting 
presentation of the actual material he has amassed. 

His first chapter, “ How' the Irish Came to Go Abroad ” 
is one of the most disappointing of all ; the references to 
the early missionaries and teachers arc scrappy and per- 
functory, and great personalities of luiropean note are not 
even mcniioned. Succeeding chapters on the Irish in 
Liverpool, London, etc., are unsalislactory in other respects ; 
the recital sometimes degenerates into a sort of catalogue, 
and treats on occasion of personages whose Irish character- 
istics or sympathies were doubtful or dim indeed. On the 
other hand the inclusion of such writers as "A. E.” and 
Standish O’Grady, practically all the time at home in Ire- 
land, is distinctly puzzling. In treating of institutions 
of which he probably has actual experience, like the Irish 
Literary and Irish Texts Societies and the Gaelic I^eague 
of London, Mr. O’Donnell conveys very little sense of 
actuality, to sa}- nothing of vividness. 

Naturally, he devotes many pages to the Irish in France, 
and the scheme of liis record carries him into Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and further afield. Much of the recital is an 
oft-told talc to some readers, but to the multitude in Britain 
it is mostly new’, at an 5 ' rale in detail. Mr. O'Donnell has 
collected a scries of potentially inteiesting and enlightening 
facts, but his sense of proportion is unhajipy, he often 
W'anders, and his incidental slips arc numerous. He also 
argues too much, and his criticism of ill-informed or pre- 
jucliceil w'ritcrs on Iri.sh folk and affairs does not help 
matters ; a serene and grapliic presentation of the truth 
were immeasurably better. The book has little trials 
both for those w'lio know and tho.se who do not know. 
To persevere and get the best out of it requires a certain 
patience. 

\V. P. R. 

• 

BUCHAN AND BUCCANEERS.! 

Not by any means buccaneers only. Redskins, too, play 
their decisive parts in this romance, wduch would have 
been called “ Stevensonian ” if every other review'er had 
not already given it the adjective. The only criticism that 

* "The Irish Abroad.” By Elliot O’Donnell. With Illus- 
trations. 7 s. 6d. net. (Pitman.) 

I " Salute to Adventurers.” By John Buchan. 6s. (Nel- 
son.) 
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can be made of this sort of book is* that it is impossible now 
for the unexpected ever to happen in it. We expect and get 
surprises, and are never truly surprised. It is exhilarating, 
spirited, stirring, well-finished, deftly-managed, admirably 
written ; but not one of us whose ways are spent among 
fiction-books is unaware that yon bonnie lassie who sang 
the bit song on the braeside was destined to be the heroine 
and the hero’s bride ; that Muckle John Gib, the Burley- 
like Scots fanatic, was to turn up again and play his fit 
part in mightier darker doings than as a roving conventicle- 
hack ; that Red Ringan of the flaming pow and blue eyes, 
gentle heart and warrior prowess, was to do his fine fighting 
and come to his fine ending, just as happens to be. We 
have read this sort of story many a time before and shall 
doubtless read it many a time in the future ; and a good 
thing too ! For here is true romance, the clash and the 
flash and the stir of it, written by one who finds play in his 
ploy, and has the arts and craft to make of it a joyous 
business. 

As to the tale itself there is nothing to frown about. 
^It keeps the wits alive and the attention alert until the 
happy fulfilment of the last page. Mr. Buchan, with the 
wizardry of the romanticist, takes his folk of destiny from 
the hills and valleys of Scotland and sends them by different 
channels — this one through trading, that one through 
transportation, here in the spirit of adventure, there 
because of economic necessity to the young rich land of 
Virginia. Andrew Garvald, who tells his tale, is that rare 
thing in this order of book a shrewd trader, early coming 
to loggerheads with the silken gentry '* who keep fashion 
and its foibles alive in the virgin forest, even at the very 
doors of the wilderness where the redskins lurk. Ah, those 
Indians ! It is joy to meet them again in the valleys of 
adventure. Mr. Buchan has no niggardliness in the brute 
business of fighting. His hero is a lad of more mettle 
than Andrew gives himself credit for : in the very first 
pages he is up and at ’em, like the Guards at Waterloo or 
an Irish terrier. What he did in Scotland Andrew repeats 
almost ad nauseam — with duelling and derring-do — ^in the 
Virginian settlement and forests. It is dare and do all the 
time : so much dare and so much do that anyone but a 
Scotsman's Scottish hero would surely have succumbed 
eventually to the trials of fire and fighting that assailed 
this trading venturer — but no, not he 1 One person, at 
'least, is a little too good to be true. Shalah is too refined 
and vronderful for anything. He is rather more like an 
archangel than a savage — his perfections arc so complete. 
Without him the whites and all else mu.st have failed. 
If Mr. Buchan had made him a little less faultlessly \vonder- 
ful, it would have helped the book. Shalah could have 
pla3red his part well, even with a little more of that human 
nature which is part and parcel of ‘the primitives whose 
ways are inevitably marked by the traces of tribal fierceness 
and blood. 

It is, however, unnecessary, .iS it would be ungrateful, 
to find fault with “Salute to Ad\Lnturer‘5 “ It is Mr. 
Buchan’s purpose to provide for his readers relief from the 
anxieties of these fighting times with the entertainment 
of — ^more fighting. The book .serves it.s writer’s end. 
Reading it relieves the mental stress, the nervous strain, 
we all must endure ; and that i-. it.s justification ; for it 
is good telling well told, and such helpful, hearty stuff that 
it makes excellent mind-fare for soldiers and sailors resting 
from duty ; cind this le viewer’s copy goes by way of the 
post-office to some ship or trench to ca.se and gladden 
the rccreatmn of fighters. 

“ C. E. Lawrex'ce. 


A CRITIC OF ANATOLE FRANCE.* 

* Mr. George’s little book on Anatole France, in the 
admirable ” Writers of the Day ” scries, is one of the 
most disconcerting critiques I have ever read. For 
several reasons, it makes practically no attempt whatever 


to interpret the artistic method of our only modern tragi- 
comedian, and at the same time it elbows off, en passant, 
as Mr. George might say, casual statements of the most 
provocative and controversial kind, which need a whole 
architecture of argument to establish them. It gives 
elaborate precis of the contents of “ Penguin Island,” the 
” Contemporary History,” and one or two others, and it 
dismisses *’ Histoire Comique,” the mo.st starkly terrible 
story Anatole France ever wrote, as an ” intellectual 
exercise ” ; it barely mentions " At the Sign of the Reine 
Redauque,” ” Balthasar,” and ” The Garden of Epicurus,” 
and it abbreviates ” Life and Letters,” the quintessence 
of Anatole France’s literary faith, in a couple of pages, 
mainl}' devoted to quotation. It tells us darkl}' that his 
style is polished and luminous ; that he is a votary of 
intellectual paganism ; that he dislikes superstition ; that 
he loves the Catholic idealism of the Middle Ages \ that 
” w'hat is, is, and what may be, may be,” is the epitome 
of his religion ; that he is a hedonist without moral purpose, 
and that the foundation of his literary temper is sensuality ; 
that his satire is genial ” with i^erhaps a tear or two in its 
laughter,” and that the horses who draw the satiric chariot 
are Irony and Pity. According to Mr. (ieorge, Anatole 
France’s democratic connections and their apparent denial 
in ” The Gods are Athirst,” can be explained, because the 
artist ” can hold simultaneously divergent views ” ; that 
his conception of love is exclusively materialistic ; that he 
can laugh at everybody but himself ; that he is not a bit 
more original than Mr. Shaw, and, in short, he ” is not easy 
to understand,” because *' he is merely what he is.” 

What a conglomerate of commonplace, and unsub- 
stantiated at that ! I put these inconsequential state- 
ments one after another deliberately, because Mr. George, 
having written this book without method and unity, is 
committed to the Goddess of Inconsequence, and, in so 
doing, he has done Anatole France an injustice. Xo w'onder 
that he is doubtful of posterity's reception to him ! The 
truth is that Mr. (ieorge has taken his subject altogether 
too lightly and haphazardly. Can Mr. Gcrirge really think 
that the supreme satirist of our generation is without 
moral purpose ? You might as well say that Swift, Rabelais, 
Voltaire, or Mr. Shaw' are without moral purpose. Who 
could have written ” Penguin Island ” without a devour- 
ing, a missionary sense of moral values ? W hat is the paint 
of satire, unless it is generated bv a hive of humanity ? 
You may be sure that the more a man laughs at the 
world, the more he means you to take Mm .seriously, and 
Mr. George emphatically docs not take Anatole France 
seriou.sly enough. He lectures him, he ind'ilgcs him, he 
pets him, he even admires him ; but he regards him only 
dccoratively, as the means to gratify an agieeable xsthetic 
sensation. Again, it is only a half-truth to declare that 
love with Anatole France is solely ” a matter of skin.” 
Look at the sublime love ol Sylvestre Bonnard for his 
granddaughter. Mr. George would have it that ij is only 
a quixotic fancy. I doubt if Anatole France is ever 
comical even in his inexcusable view of sexual love. His 
libertines are never cruel ; they are tender even in their 
debaucheries. Tlio reason why his attitude to .sexual love 
is hedonistic is partly because of his artistic predilections, 
partly because his morality has a generic rather than a 
personal implication. 

But it is not so much that Mr. George is wrong in his 
estimate of Anatole France, but that he has not penetrated 
deeper into the accepted generalisations about him. His 
criticisms are left, so to speak, in vacuo. He has not 
disco^•ered the underhdng, unifying, reconciling principle 
that informs this multiform genius. He simply takes the 
occasional manife.stations of it, marks them, and passes on. 
Mr. George’s monograph is pleasant reading, but too airy, 
too disconnected, and far, far too slight to be an intimate; 
original portrait of a great genius. 

Harold Massingham. 


• " Anatole France.” By \V. L. George, is. net (Nisbet.) 
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AN AID TO STUDY.* 

The appropriateness of the title chosen by Mr. Courtney 
is not very evident, but that will not interfere with our 
appreciation of his work, whicli is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Briefly put, his endeavour has been to arrange the 
books in their chronological order, while prefaces arc added 
to each discussing the chronology and the authorship.' 
What gain does the " literary man *' derive from this ? 
By having the writings before him as they followed one 
another in actual time, lie can see better how the Church 
grew, how Christianity itself grew, how the creed was built 
up to suit the enlarging environment. Peculiarly happy 
and suggestive in this connection is the editor's remark 
that ** a sect of believers mostly of peasant origin, who did 
not wish to break with Judaism, observed, no doubt, with 
wonder and consternation an enlargement of the whole field 
of their work.” The consequences iipoi; the creed of that 
" enlargement,” the progress of that gradual ” breaking 
with Judaism ” arc studied most easily in a New Testament 
arranged chronologically. The growth in the idea of the 
personality of the Messiah and of His second coming forms 
another absorbingly' interesting subject of study wliich is 
assisted by this volume. 

To ascribe a chronology at all is much less difficult now 
when critics are returning to ways of sanitv, than when the 
Germans were raging like bulls in a china shop. The 
weakest point in Mr. Courtney's chronology .seems to us 
to be the late date given to Kevelations. He himself con- 
fesses that the first thirteen verses of chapter xi. must have 
been written before the fall of Jerusalem and most critics 
judge it to be a Xeronian document, written by St. John 
the Divine in a.t». 70. 

As to authorship, and what is by far the most difficult 
problem in that rimnection, the authorship of St. John's 
Gospel, Mr. Courtney suspends his judgment, though he 
quotes ^Ir. Rendcl Harris’s discoveries of iooq to show that 
the thought in the (losjiel is far less Alexandrian, and there- 
fore far more harmonious with St. John's eiuironment, 
than w*as previously suppo.sed, Hebrews he assigns fairly 
confidently to Apollos, but there is an equal weight of 
probability in favour of Barnaba.s being the author. As 
for the origin of the Synojitic Gospels he adopts the theory 
now in vogue that Clark's (iospel was the first compilation, 
to which Matthew and Luke added from the '* Logia '* and 
from ” Q,” a document containing discourses. Mr. Court- 
ney disniLsscs somewhat airily the theory, promulgated, wc 
believe, by Dr. Petrie, of a nucleus, on making additions to 
w’hich IMark and Luke collaborated side by side somewhere 
about A.D. 55, unknown to St. Luke. He makes no allusion 
to one very significant feature— the bcautifully-told Birth 
narrative in Luke i. and ii., the writer of which, though not 
formally naming his authority, does not leave it doubtful 
whose authority he had. And it would have been w^ell if 
in the text of the Gospels some intimation had been given 
as to where one source ended and another began ; some 
intimation for example,, might have been given of Luke's 
indebtedness to ” Q ” for the long pa.ssagc ix. 51 to xviii. 14. 
Mr. Courtney's careful and most interesting work will be 
of the greatest service to students of the New Testament 
and New Testament history. 

W. A. F. 


A LONDON FAMILY.! 

When I was reading tw'O of Mr. Pett Ridge's recent 
novels I thought ■ftiey showred signs of a falling off in those 
qualities of humour and characterisation that arc peculiarly 
his own ; that certain quaintnesses of style w-cre hardening 
into mannerisms and growing a little mechanical ; that 
he was cultivating a trick of allusivcness to such an extent 
that it was ceasing to be pleasantly suggestive and forced 
one now and then to pause and dig for his meaning. It 

• ” The Literary Man's New Testament.” By W. L. Courtney, 
los. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

t "The Kennedy People.” By W. Pett Ridge. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 



Pht to by Studios. Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 

Jti/jriiis Putk. 


is quite likely the fault was mine, and that I chanced to 
read those books when 1 was not in the right m(»nd for 
them. However that may be, it caused me to open ” The 
Kennedy IVople " with some misgivings, but before 1 
had finished reading the first chapter they were dissi- 
pated. and before I was half through I was so intere.sted 
in the story, and .subdued by the humour and pathos 
and the genial, shrewd humanity of it all that I gave 
myself to it unreservedly and read it with the most com- 
plete cnj(»\mient. Mr. I'ett Ridge is himself again and 
at his very best in these pages. Indeed, I am inclined 
to rank " The Kennedy I’eoplc” first among all his books. 

It is a study in three generations of a London family. 
You begin with the successful, .self-made man George 
Kennedy, on the day when his son Robert is getting mar- 
ried ; you have a wonderfully vivid, condensed, but 
detailed, view* of Robert's dashing, foolish, disastrous 
career as heail of the business after his fatJier's death ; 
and close with the childhood and >oiUh of his son, a second 
George Kennedy, who disciplined by mislortune and the 
influence of an excellent mother, gives promise of atoning 
for the wcakiie.sscs and follies of his father and retrieving 
the fortunes of the family. These arc the merest bare 
bones of the story, but Mr. Pett Ridge clothes them in 
the very stuff of life, and makes them live with an art 
that is as true as it is unobtrusive. The first (ieorge, 
founder of the family, is an admirable bit of characterisa- 
tion ; you have him minutely realised in a fukv pages — 
a shrew'd, keen man of business, swollen with pride in 
his succe.ss, touched with little vulgarities and something 
of human gn)ssne.ss, and with a human love for his son 
of w'hich he is reticent. Robert, that son, is pictured 
with no less skill and no less intimate knowledge of 
humanity — he is shallow, unstable, with all his father’s 
big opinion of himself, and none of liis father's business 
acumen ; and the boyhood and youth of young George 
is as ably and as sympathetically presented. But perhaps 
the two characters that most completely capture the 
reader's affections are the delightfully humorous, sturdily 
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imlcpcndcnt Uncle Albert, old George's elder brother, 
who makes a living as an unattached waiter ; and Cicely. 
K'lbcrt's wife, the wholly charming mother of young George. 
She is. 1 think, without exception, the happiest, most 
natural and womanly of Mr. Pett Ridge's feminine crea- 
tions. For the narrative itself, it is cleverly imagined and 
full of intcro'st ; hO, too, are the many and varied other 
characters who play their parts in it. “ The Kennedy 
I’eople ’* will delight the wide public Mr. Pett Ridge has 
made his own, and should aild considerably to its numbers. 

C. W. 


THE SUPER-JINGO.* 

The first book on our list is a companion to one issued 
last year by the same publishers, and reviewed in 
The Bookman Christmas Number. It is, on the w-hole, 
a more attractive volume than its predecessor, both 
in range of subject and in vigour of treatment. Indeed, 
those who can away with its anti-English bias will find 
it a stimulating and even enjoyable blend of European 
politics and history. The short lecture on Gustavus 
Adolphus, for example, is an interesting specimen of the 
historical essay written by the expert for the general 
reader ; it belongs to the same order of work as Macaulay's 
“ Ranke," and makes an excellent pendant thereto. Just 
at the moment, however, Treitsclike is likely to be read 
more as prophecy than as history. How' far, the reader 
will ask. has the course of present events followed the lines 
of Treitschke’s vision ? Not very far. He was right in 
seeing that after the war with France must come a war 
with England ; but in subsidiary details he was badly 
wTong. Thus, he wrrites as if it were a foregone conclusion 
that Germany and Russia would be firm allies against 
crafty England and debased Turkey. He foresaw, with 
high moral disgust, the coming time when the heathen 
troops of the Empress of India, accompanied by the bless- 
ings of pious clergymen, would fight in fellowship with 
the troops of the Crescent against Northern civilisation. 
Indeed, he can hardly find words bad enough for the 
Turks ; and now we see what we see I Of England he 
writes wdth a bitterness of accusation that is as coarse 
as it is ludicrously wrong. Our national sins arc many ; 
but they are not those alleged by Treitsclike. We are not 
" a reactionary force in the society of nations " ; we 
are not eager to support obsolete autocracies abroad and 
“ to suppress the young ideals of the century " ; we are 
not the champions of barbarism " in law and warfare ; 
we did not show Italy " feeble and entirely unhelpful 
sympathy " in her' struggle for national unity ; we did 
not enthuse for the brutality of American slave-holders." 

Amid his loud asseveration of our decadence and our 
v uln erability at a hundred points, there is, however, one 
note of disquiet that time h.. s ju.stified, one prophecy that 
has not failed : 

" England still exhibits powerful energy in the splendid 
achievement of its social life, and it might easily happen again 
that, should she believe herself imperilled in her vital commercial 
interests, she will yet stagger humanity b> bold determination." 

On the strength of this, let us call Treitschke a prophet, 
even though it is not merely for commercial interests that 
we have drawn the sword and entered into a war quite 
passionately undt-si-ed by most of us. No thought of 
commerce troubled the mind of all the millions who recog- 
nised with bitter pain and sorrow that there was but one 
course bffore this nation. The fact is that the modern 
governmental German seems to be incapable of under- 
standing what is meant by honour. 

Tne second book on our list is distinctly the best that 
has appeared on this subject. It is not a bare translation 
of lectures, but a careful study of Treitschke's whole 
message and development. It focusses ^attention quite 

• " Germany, France, Russia and Islam." By Heinrich von 
Treitschke. 7 s.' 6 d. net. (Jarrold ; Allen & Unwin.) The 
Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke." By H. C. W. 
Davis, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, • Oxford. 6 s. net. 
(Cofistable.) 


properly on his last and most aggressive speeches, but it 
does not forget that there was an earlier, saner Treitschke 
expressing views that, for their place and time, can only 
be called surprisingly liberal. We could wish that Mr. 
Davis had not been quite so sparing of biographical facts. 
Something more in the wa}' of personalia would have 
brought a pleasant touch of refreshment into a book that 
errs a little on the side of aridity. However, that is purely 
a matter of taste, and so, instead of dwelling on it, we hasten 
to thank the author generally for a useful volume, and 
specially for his full account of Treitschke's earlier essays, 
and the opportunity he thus gives us of seeing how the 
violence of Treitschke in his last phase is merely the 
narrowing down of the philosophic breadth displayed in 
his first utterances. Treitschke's passage from comparative 
liberalism to unqualified reaction might be profitably com- 
pared and contrasted with the similar change in Burke. 
Perhaps someone will draw the parallel — ^we have no space 
for it here. 

Treitschke the super- Jingo began as a liberal. Such 
conversions have happened before and since ; moreover, 
in his case, the change was loss a conversion than a develop- 
ment. In the ’fifties a politically-minded German was 
eitlier a particularist, favouring the independent monarchy 
of all German states, big and little, or else a federalist, 
favouring a union of these states in some form and to 
some degree. The particularists were the rcactionar}', 
" as-our-fathers-were-before-us " party, and their centre 
of gravity was Austria ; the federalists were the more 
enlightened, progressive party, and their centre of gravity 
was Prussia. Treitschke firmly believed that there was a 
great future for a united Germany and no future at all 
for a disunited Germany ; and so, though he was not a 
Prussian, he became the fervent advocate of the Prussian 
ideal. And here English people can hardly find fault 
with liim. This very realm of ours is a United Kingdom ; 
the separate little colonies of Englishmen *in America grew 
mightily when tliey united for common action ; Canada, 
Australia and South Africa liave all, in recent times, united 
their independent divisions into great Commonwealths ; 
and many eloquent proposals have been made for uniting 
all the British dependencies into one colossal Inipenal 
Federation. Virihus unitis was Treitschke's text : it is 
a very British maxim. 

The sequel is I^ussian. Having seen united Germany 
safely born as a great Continental Power, Treitschke was 
eager to make it grow into a great World I'ower. lie had 
always had liis eye on England as an e.xaniplc of ruthless 
expansion; and .so he invited his countrymen to despoil 
the despoiler and replace English muddling by I'russian 
efficiency. He belonged to an age of hurry. He forgot 
that England’s colonial empire hail been growing for 
nearly four centuries ; l:c wanted, so to speak, an empire 
in a fortnight. He forgot tliat a country must be able not 
only to swallow but to digest, i ^ forgot tliat England had 
begun blundering into empire (in its own inimitable way) 
when there was no kingdom of lYiis.sia, and ivhen much 
jpf the Mark of Brandenburg itself w'as highly suitable 
territory for a colony of backwoodsmen. ]£ngland had 
the instinct rather than the will ior colonial expansion ; 
Germany had the wrill but not the instinct. The will can 
be stirred by eloquence and exhortation ; the instinct can 
be evoked only by centuries of adventure and endeavour. 
The imperialism that Treitschke taught in his Berlin days 
was the easy and popular imperialism of King Melvas in 
Peacock's novel. The strong, said Treitschke, in effect, 
ha\e the right to take wrhatever they desire by any means 
they can. English people, taught by the well-known 
German poet Wilhelm Shakespeare, prefer to believe that 
it is excellent to have a giant's strength, but tyrannous 
to use it like a giant. 

Treitschke, in fact, allow'ed himself to be hypnotised by 
the mechanical efficiency of Prussia — ^the showy Potsdam 
ritual that fascinates all stupid people from professors to 
pantomime girls. Treitschke was very German in that 
he was a Militant Professor. Germans are the most docile 
of peop!c. They not only believe all their superiors tell 
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them, but believe it is highly moral so to believe. The 
Englishman, while willing to obey an order when discipline 
must be maintained, rescrv’cs himself the right to believe 
that the order was a Apiece of blithering idiocy on the part 
of a blithering idiot. The docile German is as persist- 
ently professor-ridden as he is ofiiccr-ridden. Our own 
professors have lately shown some signs of incipient 
Teutonism. Before the war they were enjoining us to 
bow down to everything German ; now with astonishing 
versatility they are hastening to smash the idol they them- 
selves set up. Well, perhaps one of the minor benefits of 
the war will be a slump in professors. 

Gkokge Sampson. 


Tlovel flotes. 

MARIA AGAIN. By Mr.s. John Lane. 3s 6d. net. (Lane.) 

It occurs to us again as it ha.'i occured to us before, that 
if the lamented Mr. Titniarsh had invented a character 
as a mouth-piece wherefrom to Inunch some of his sly 
diatribes on present-day society, he would have arrived 
at some such character as Marin. When we met her before, 
she dazzled us with her lively persistence, her preoccupation 
with the mode, her desperate desire to be in the movement of 
the upper air, while she entertained us with frank admis- 
sions of her own limitations, and made them the more 
agreeable because we all recognise them to bo traits in 
common with certain jiersons of our own acquaintance. 
Alas, they have her .slnirt comings w’tJuiut her redeeming 
qualities, her pupiant tongue and her resilience under the 
witty strictures of her inventor. Maria in the prc.sent 
volum<’ grow’s mellower an<l more modern, but she is the 
same Maria She makes no concealment of her subter- 
fuges, especially the subterfuges that are fancifully sup- 
posed to conceal her age. She is a grandmother by evolu- 
tion of circumstance, but she will never be a grandam in 
spint, for she will never be <laiiiitcd bv the attacks of time. 
She whi.^.ks her friends about at lier bidding, and she con- 
quers tlrnm by borrowing their motors, just as Cdorvina 
O’Dowd half siiluhicd Ma^or Dobbin by making raids 
upon his horses, his servants, his sjioons and palankeen. 
Snub her as we may, there is no denying Maria ; dissociate 
ourselves as much as w e like from lier shameless and worldly 
points of view, we know within our souls that she lielps us 
to sec the imperfections of society at large, and does it in 
the most effective and amusing way. In lier doimnancc 
of the situation, she reminds us of some favourite male 
character even more than she “ favours " Glorvina. Who 
can it be ? It must be some one wrapped up in lii.s own 
point of view', and yet coiitiiiiiidly meddling in other 
people’s business. It must be a personage engrossed in 
finery and the fashions ; ’* fashionable but expensive 

— very." Why, there it is ! The counterpart of Maria 
in the fiction of the past is Mr. Toots. He is the better 
natured and he cherishes an unrequited passion, as Maria 
docs not. But in his vivacity, his originality, his oddit3’ 
of mind, and truth to nature, wc cannot help tracing a like- 
ness between the patron of the Game Chicken and the 
whimsical, voluble, and irrepressible Maria. She is worthy 
of her setting, and her setting is framed as ever, in the best 
spirit of good-natured social satire. 

THE HOUSE IN THE DOWNS. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

6s. (Dent.) 

The action of this exciting adventure story takes place 
about a hundred years ago — ^when an invasion of England 
by Napoleon was feared. An air of my.stery greets us in 
the opening chapters : a mystery which surrounds the 
person and business of Richard Challis, who appears at a 
little village in the Sussex Downs and stays at an old tumble- 
down mansion called Hale. He poses as a writer who is 
busy on an historical work ; but in reality he is in the 
secret service of the Government — a spy. A band of 
smugglers who infest the South Coast, under the leader- 


ship of one Giptain Noll, suspect him of spying and be- 
tra^dng them, but his work is something bigger than that, 
and he is more than once in danger of lo.sing his life. There 
are two w'onien w’ho love him in the tale, and each lias the 
pleasure of saving him on separate occasions. His love, of 
course, is onl\' for one of them — his gratitude for tlie other. 
Challis has a fine character, and the case for the spj* who 
supplies the information S() that others can fight in the 
open is well put. It is an unvoniinoalv mteresting storj”, 
full of sympatlietic character studies and vigorous move- 
ment. 

BETTY ^TAYSIDE. By I.oiiis Stoni'. 0-1. (Hodcler and 
Stoughton ) 

This new novel b\’ the auth*>r of “ Jonah ’’ will be 
cspcciall}' appreciated bj' musu-lovers, tJjoiigh it cannot 
fail to appeal to all who like a stnmg. realistic slorv deal- 
ing with very natural, and coiisequeinly \ery lovable, 
human beings. Taking Syclnc\' for his seitinR. the author 
weaves a powerful, dramatic romance urcnmd an almost 
strikingly ordinary* girl, who.se uncommon preltiness and 
extraordinary musical abilities are the onlv charms that 
atone for a .somewhat shallow vanitv and a seeming lack 
of ideals. W'alter Chippendale, a bnlhant 3’oung composer, 
is a masterK' character-stud 3’ ; Mr. Stone's skill at por- 
tra3-ing cliaractcr is throughout an important feature rif 
the book; though avc cannot help wishing that he were 
a little less rcadt’ to laugh at human weaknesses — despite 
tlic fact that he makes us laugh .sf» readilA' with him. 
There is scarcch’ a jierson in tlie novel who <loes not ton- 
tribulc his or her share of humour ; and none more so than 
Jiettx 's uncle " tlie Colonel.*' — called b\' that title becaii.se 
of Ills iiiihtar\- bearing and moustaches, and the general 
impression he creates tjf having srime cfmnection with the 
arnit' ; though in rcalit3- he has nothing of tlie kind, and 
is an idle old rascal who li\’es on his daughters and .sponges 
on his friends. The stor\’ deals chicflt’ with the love affair 
of Belt 3' and Walter Chippendale, the obstacle.-^ that come 
between them, the failures and successes cd cath as piimist 
and compo.scr, and the doings of the jiarticular circle in 
which tlie3* move, ll is a lKM>k that grips— a book with 
an atmosphere, al>sorbingh- interesting, and written in a 
strong, vivacioin^ stt'le with an nndcrciirrcnl of genuine 
hiinioiir that e\er and anon bubbles to the surface like a 
natural spring. 
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THE JACKET. By Jack London. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

This is a strangely conceived novel written apparently 
^\lth the dual purpose of exposing the brutality of a 
pres.ent-clav prison system, and ‘Of liring the imagination 
with tlio fascinating doctrine of reincarnation. It may 
be said at once that, quite apart from this dual purpose, 
or rather by a brilliant use of it. Mr. Jack London has con- 
trii'ed to pack witiiin the covers of his latest novel an 
amazing wealth of adventure-lore belonging to many 
countries and many centuries. At first sight, reincarnation 
and the .strait-jacket do not make a very promising or W’ell- 
assortod pair of horses for a journey into the realms of 
romance. But Professor Darrell Standing, serving a life 
sentence in the State prison of California and bullied and 
jacketed into an “ incorrigible,” learns by a little knuckle- 
talk with a fellow prisoner how tOL escape the horrors of 
solitary confinement and the straight-jacket and roam at 
large through time and space. While his persecutors 
survey him, a mere bag of bones trussed up unconscious in 
the brutal jacket, Darrell Standing with a smile on liis 
lips, is reliving his past lives on tliis planet. Mr. London's 
astonishing versatility has never been better displayed 
than in the vivid glimpses he affords of this panorama of 
lives. He takes us to Paris, where Standing in the role 
of a gallant French nobleman engages in a series of duels, 
with a Pope and a fair lady in the background ; to Korea, 
w'herc as a shipwrecked Fnglishman Standing wins the 
heart of the Lady Om. rises to fame, is outwitted by a 
rival, and endures forty years of beggary before his hour 
of vengeance strikes ; to F.gypt, to Galilee in the time of 
Christ, to America and the Mormons, to a castaway's 
desert island, and aw'ay back to nuineless tribes and places. 
And through all these past lives can be traced that pas- 
sionate anger, that red wrath which is the cause of his 
present d<nvnfall and has lodged him in Murderers’ Row 
under the hangman's shadow. Death, how’ever, holds no 
terrors for this dauntless spirit : ” After the dark I shall 
live again. . . . And though the .stars drift and the 
heavens he. ever remains woman,' resplendent, eternal, the 
one woman, as I, under all my masquerades and misadven- 
tures, am the one man, her mate.” As a prison story, 
** The Jacket ” is a bittei, and at times a violent indictment 
of the practice of solitary confinement and .straight -jacket- 
ing. As an adventure story, it is a stirring kaleidoscopic 
record of man’s infinite capacity for daring and roving and 
loving in every clime in every age. From whichever point 
of view one chooses to regard the book, Mr. Jack l.ondon 
has scored a distinct success. 

ALLIES. By John England. l-Idilcd by J. E. Patterson. 6s. 

(Simpkin, Marshall ) 

A war storj', this, necessarily, not \ery fresh perhaps 
’in its setting, but fresh enough in its quartette— or rather 
its quadruple entente — of yo-thfiil lieroes, w’ho deter- 
mine to have a taste of war and a fling at the Huns despite 
their tender age and the opposition of an unsympathetic 
uncle. John England and his Russian school ciium, Ivan, 
are in Paris when the war breaks out, and if ever boys need 
an excuse for running away whether to sea or to w'ar, 
these boys had theirs in the infci Linus marching of troops 
past their window', in the irksome restraint put upon them 
by Uncle Jasper, and above all, in the pitiful story of 
German uutr'ige and murder which they hear from the 
lips of a young Alsatian lad named Denys. So off they 
go to Belgium, John and Ivan and Denys, armed writh 
rucksacS, revolvers and mackintoshes, an irresponsible, 
unofficial, wnimsical trio that travels to the fighting line 
^nd beyond; by taxi, train, barge and bicycle. And 
always behind them looms the sinister figure of Uncle Jasper 
scouring the country for them in a royal-blue car. In 
Flanders, of course, they pick up the fourth member of 
the youthful entente, and their adventures and mi.sad- 
ventiires with spies and refugees and the treacherous and 
ever-encroaching enemy give them a sufficient taste of 
war to last them to a garrulous old age. Allies ” should 
prove a thrilling yarn for boys and for groivn-ups who 


have still enough of the boy in them to respond to the rousing 
call of 'romance. 

WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. By Bruno I.essing. 6s. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

“ Of all the phenomena of life tfie most curious — ^to 
me, at least,” says Mr. Lessing in the opening paragraph 
of one of his chapters, " has always been the tendency 
of one thing to lead to another. Xo sooner do you extricate 
yourself from one dilemma than you find yourself in 
another so closely related and consequent upon the first 
that they might actually be mother and child.” It was 
probably this thought that led to the making of this book. 
Having a few' Jewish characters hanging round in his 
mind, the author thought of a dilemma for them, plunged 
them into it, and then found the easiest path from that into 
another, and so on. There is nrttliing really exciting about 
cither the characters or the incidents, but all the same they 
do lead one to follow' their fortunes to the end. The 
prime mover in the story is Lapidowitz, the sclmorrer. 
If we remember aright, Mr. Israel Zangwill defined a 
schnorrer simply as a beggar ; perhaps Ihc definition of a 
schoolboy gi\'en here — anent Mr. Lapidow’itz— is better, 
thus : ‘‘A schnorrer is a bum what don't w'ork and aint 
no good.” The amu.siiig sclinorring -if we may use the 
word — of I.,apidow*itz furnishes must (»f the incident, and 
to anyone who desires a pleasantly interesting story of the 
Jews in Xew York wc can recommend Mr. Les.sing's book, 
*' With the Best Intentions.” 


Zbc Boohman'8 Uable. 


CASSANDRA IN TROY. By Mavrogorduto. 5s net. 
(Martin Seeker.) 

Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, is loved by Apollo, 
w'ho offers her the gift of seeing into the future in return 
for her love, but after she has accepted the gift she refuses 
him, partly from fear of his godhoocl, partly because she 
yearns tow'ards the homelier love ot a mortal man. Apollo 
unable to take back the pow'cr he has given her, kisses 
her lips, so that when .she projihecies cif iJie things she ha.s 
fore.seen, nobody shall believe her. Tlicii, with the fall 
of Troy, conics Agamemnon, who loves Jier and takes her 
aw'ay as his wife, despite the dofim she foretells for both 
of them. That is the ancient story, and here Mr. Mavro- 
gordato subtly ends his tragedy, fur since all her foretellings 
are ignored but come true, the ^crjuel is v foregone con- 
clusion. The tragedy is written with a fine restraint 
and simplicity in a measured pni'^c that is poetry in all 
but form. ” Will you bring me back my brothers w'ho 
arc dead ? ” Cassandra asks of Aj)ullo, as the price of her 
love, and he answ'crs her : 

” Can I turn backw'arcls the proces.siun of the w'orld ? If 
three or four men wvre busy in the dust, and made their swords 
Hath in the sun a little while, and arc gone back into the dust ; 
shall the urging on of life lx* recalled, or the spheres murmuring 
on» to another be silenced ? Your brothers are dead, but you 
arc ahve, and lovely.” 

Cassandra: ” (> how' vou are still far away. O cold and 
distant one, come clown from the spaces w'here the stars sing 
about you like birds. . . 

There are satirical touches in the fluttered talk of the 
captive Trojan w'omen, some defiant of their captors, 
some not unw'illing to be carried off by the victorious 
Greeks ; but it is the poetry and passion of idea and 
utterance that make Mr. Mavrogordato's drama memorable. 
He has caught no little of the high spirit of Greek tragedy, 
and has recast the old legend without losing anything of 
the simplicity, the pity or the strange beauty of it. 

POLAND AND THE POLISH QUESTION. Impressions* 
and Afterthoughts. By Ninian Hill. los. 6d. net. 
(George Allen & Unwin.) 

A writer who aims, as Mr. Ninian Hill seems to ain^, at 
giving a popular and easily understandable statement of 
such a distracting problem as ” Poland and the Polish 
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Question," should be a combination of traveller, historian, 
publicist and prophet. He must be acquainted with the 
physical and political features of the country- ; he must 
know the history, the civilisation and the temperament of 
its people ; he must be a descriptive writer sufficiently 
gifted to give pcn-pictiircs of its capital towns ; and he 
must be cool observer enough not to find too facile a 
solution for the many difficulties that seem to forbid 
Poland from really becoming a nation once more. On the 
wdiole, Mr. Hill has done his work well. His history of 
Poland is lucid and concise ; his account of the treatment 
meted out to their IVilish subjects by l^iissia. Russia, and 
Austria respectively is written with knowledge obtained 
at first hand ; while his de.scriptions of the three PolLsh 
capitals, Posen, C'racow, and Warsaw, enable the reader 
to get a really good idea of what these famous towns look 
like. Those who want to get an insight into the historical, 
economic and ethnological asiu-cts of the Polish question 
can learn a good deal ironi ^Ir. Hill's unassuming but very 
informing pages. 

SERBIA : Her Peoplct Historvt and Aspirations. By 

Woislav M. Pctrovitih. 3s. od. not. (Harraj) ) 

Although war is a dcmorahsing influence in many ways, 
it has a certain ^aluable educational cflect iqxm the 
peoples of the nations inxolved. l*'nr one thing, it interests 
them in the customs, characteristics, and history ot Iheir 
friends and toes, '1 Inis the British ])eoplc arc now anxiou.s 
to learn scmiething »if Serbia, a country of wliosc traditions 
and nspiralmns they were, before the war, almost wholly 
ignorant, and with whith lliey were hirgely unconcerned. 
To salisly this desire lor information a number of books 
have reci‘filly appean'd. and we can heartily rei oniinentl the 
one before ns. It i*-! divided two parts : the first deals 
with the lii-Nloiy ul Serbia, and the second is <le\nted to 
the national beliefs and 1 iistnms of the country. “It 
was at the beginning of the .seventh century that the Serbs, 
who lived as a patriarchal ])e<'ple in the country now known 
as Galicia, descendoil to the shores of tlie Black Sea. thence 
moved westward along th(‘ norlhern bank of the T)anube, 
anil crossing llie river, settled in the kingdom of Old 
Serbia." .\nil ever since then they have been struggling 
f«»r national integrity and independence. Their foe was 
for centuries the Turk. Now they are faced with a more 
terrible foe, but it is to be hoped that, helped as they arc 
by the most powerful and enlightened nations 111 Kiirope, 
they will achieve that for which they have so long striven. 
Their belief and custoin.'^ are as interesting and strange as 
W'e might c.xpect. Superstitions which we are apt to 
regard as dead in civilised ICurope still persist. The 
good Serbian ]ieasant sees portents and omens in every 
change in nature ; he is, in short, one of the children in 
the great family of European nations ; and M. Petrovilch 
has portrayed him for ns with loving care. 

LOVES OF THE POETS. Bv ICrnest .Alfred Vizctclly. 7s 6d. 
net. (Holden & HardingUani ) 

If Mr. Vizetelly has failed to produce a satisfactf»ry book 
upon a subject wdiich suggests much that is interesting 
and not a little that is important in the history of literature, 
it is because he has attempted to cover far too large a 
field. It is impossible, within the limits of 2S0 pages, to 
give much more than a list of the names of the women 
who came into the lives of the many poets referred to in 
this volume. It is the romance of a love story, not the 
log book of it, ^hat matters, as Mr. Vizetelly himself re- 
marks, and of the romance that influenced all these poets 
in their work, Mr. Vizctclly fails to conjure up a gleam. 
In sum his text is only an amplification of his inilcx, useful 
perhaps to compilers of other books that no doubt will \ et 
be written, but not valuable, so far as we can perceive, 
for any light it throwrs into the queer rece.s.ses of the imagi- 
native mind, or for any new contribution to liistory or 
philosophy. Only a desire for prosaic completeness could 
warrant, for instance, the inclusion of the record given 
here of Andrew Marvell's marriage. Mr. Vizetelly seems 
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to that a touch of romance may be an explanation 

of tlR unusual and that therefore there may have been ro- 
Tn iiiLC behind the fact that this particular Member of Parha- 
lent m imcd his landlad> But he docs not elaborate the 
henr> and if desire for completeness was the only reason 
f >r the inclusion of the case he might just as well have 
leproduccd the m image certificate — if of course, it could 
be found And many other poets' ‘ lo\es '• might have 
been omitted with equal prudence, so giving room for 
some reproduction of the subtle but vitahsing atmosphere 
brought bv women into the lives of men This book is 
journalism not literature The compiler seems to have 
worked from a list conscientiously and labonously, and 
in the event he has produced a work that may be as com 
plete as a railway ABC but is scarcely so stirring to the 
imagination 


A TALE OF A TUB. By Ben Jonson Edited with Intro 
duction Notes and Glossary bj Florence Mav Snell Ph D 
^ 7s Cd net (Longmans) 

Proverbs and metaphors in plentv characterisation as 
clever as may be found elsewhere in Jonson s works local 
allusions sufficient to fill the portfolio of any painstaking 
topographer or antiquary of the north I ondon suburbs 
a hght but penetrating vein of satire {t a gentleman 
and a half — ^nearly a Knight ) more than one problem 
(as that of the Vitruvius Hoop Inigo Jones matter, that 
of the influence on the author of the old ballad of The 
lurnament of Tottenham Court * and th-it of the date 
at which the play was wmttcn) but a scrambling runawav 
in and in or rather out and out medley of a plot amply 
justifying Preambles exclamation in Act \ 

'* All IS turn d 

Here to confusion , wc ha lost our plo^ — 

these are the main points of ' A Tale of a Tub Miss 
Snell s addition to the Yale Studies in 1 nglish the tenth 
of the series devoted to Jonson is very welcome Gifford 
and others have passed over the play too cavahcrlv We 
know nothing of its contemporary fate save that it was 
produced at Court in 1634 and not liked We know 
nothing about its production on the stage since that date 
First printed in 1640, it was not until 1913 that it was 
procurable in a separate edition — ^in Germany Miss 
Snell while fully aware of its defects as drama puts a dis 
cernmg finger on its neglected quahtics — ^jolhty actuahty 
hf e And in maintaimng that it v\ as one of the last drops 
from Jonson s quill she confutes Collier and makes out a 
case for the revision of Dryden s reference to the author s 
“ dotages " The text here given is a careful study of the 
1640 foho, presumably the stage version The intro 
ductory comments concern the various editions of the 
text, the date of the play, and its openings to criticism 
FoUowing the text are explanatory notes a glossary a 
bibfiography, and an index Miss Snell has taken what 
may be called a conservative view of her task I yr 
example, several critics have taken up the question of 
Imgo Jones s identification wnth Lanthom I^atherhead 
in ' Bartholomew Fair " Miss Snell notes the interest 
of the suggestion, but dismisses it as seeming to have no 
bearing on the present play That is as it may be The 
Harleian MS 690 of Selden's * Table Talk " gives the 
words ' Imgo Lanthom," and this appears to us to have 
some bearing on the personal aspect of ' A Tale of a Tub, 
which brought it under the censorship Ihen the selection 
by JonsoA oFthe name Vitruvius lor Imgo Jones deserved 
some comment One other minor matter mav be referred 
to Gifford has a note at the end of Act V Scene 6 of the 
foho " Here ' A Tale of a Tub ' ended when it was pre- 
sen'^ed on the stage and before the Court " Miss Snell 
throws no» light on this statement, nor does she seem to 
refer to it But every student of Jonson will be grateful 
for her work, her lucid placing " of the play as a satire on 
the ideas and cuAoms of certain classes, and her happy 
insistence on the pergianence of the chief characters of 
this comedy of fools 


Dotes on Dew JSoohs. 

MESSRS CONSIABLE A CO 

"This volume was not put forward as a senes of hterary 
studies, svvb Mr Havelock Lllis in the preface to the new 
edition of his Affirmations (6s net) Surely this is an un- 
necessary disclaimer in view of the frankness viith which the 
author defined his purpose in the original preface In thia 
book he Slid 1 deal with questions of hfe as they are ex- 
pressed in hterature or as they are suggested by literature 
Throughout I am discussing morality as revealed or disguised 
by literature So far as possible I dwell most on those 

aspects of my subjects which arc most questionable It was 
once brought against me that I had a predilection for such aspects. 
Assuredly it is so If a subject is not questionable it seems to 
me a waste of time to discuss it Our best energies should be 
spent in attacking and settling questionable things that so 
wc mav enlarge the sphere of the unquestionaUe — ^the sphere 
of real life — and be re idy to meet new questions as they arise * 

\ fresh reading of Mr Lllis s second v olume of essav s se^es, ' 
however only to deepen the impression which the penetraftmg 
and anlisepbc quality of the writer s criticisms and the intel- 
lectual honesty of his ittitude ongmallv m ide In these studies 
of Nietzsche Casanova 7 ola Huysnians and bt Francis though 
he IS for ever dealing with the two c irdin il f icts of life rehgion 
and se\ Mr PIlis makes no ittcnipt to shock the burgesses on 
the one hand or to evade plain issues on the other, 

MESSRS M \RD LOCK & CO 

The Turmoil, bv Paul I rquhart (bs ) is a frankly melo- 
drimitic story with a villain who out Mlluns the Iron Pirate 
and a hero who is not such i fool as he 1 )oks Hugh Purcell 
hvs ev ery light to be considered foolish fourtee nth and y oungest 
son of 1 ord I oughmorc an ofiiciil in the Boot Dcpirtmcnt of 
the War Oflice y\ith a dudish drawl ind i pet eyeglass he 
nevertheless contrixes to give a minly acount of himself in 
his dealings v\ith a world group of anarchists who with the 
help of il half erared Scottish in\ entor aie biis\ pn p iring an 
airship which is to rain death and destruction on kings and 
presidents alike Hugh is despatched by the British Go\cm 
ment on 1 secret mission to I>rinci to get pirticulirs of this 
future conqueror of the air and meidentUli he succeeds in 
rtcoyering from the clutches of Iht anarchists the girl of his 
hearts desire The mystery surrounding this giil is elc\erly 
sustained and the vitalitj of the story nc\ci fiigs from the 
first page to the last 

MESSRS STANLEY PVLL & CO 
Juliette Dronet’s Love-Letters to \lctor Hugo (los Cd net) 
re awakens the scandals connected with the case of Hugo Stc 
Beuye Juliette Drouct and Mmc Hug Much literature has 
lire idy clothed the pcisonalities an 1 pissi ii» cl ihcsi literary 
people from btc Beuve s Liv rc d Vin jur to Alphonse K nr s 
novel The defenders of Hugo declaie tint lie sought the* 
compamonship of Juliette licciusi hi w is xn iii)ured husbind 
whose wife intrigued with lus friend Ihe al\ cates of Mme 
Hugo find in her a much wronged woman Ihest letters of 
Juliette Drouet do not throw mueli light nn the subicet We 
perceive from them that she worshipped Hugf ind believed him 
to be a grctet genius and that she w is i sen iblc vlfectionate 
creature There was something Oriental in her devotion to 
Hugo The letters are long and sometime s long winded full 
of detail and often tender and t/i/ime M Simon s \ ic d une 
Femme gives a clearer and colder account of the love affairs 
of the Hugos than either Juliette s letters or bte Beuve s books 

MR LVhLLIGH N ASH 

Tlic Shcrlockian reader who delights m solving the authors 
carefully guarded mystery by a shrewd guess at the end of 
chapter one has, in The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet, by 
Burton F Stevenson (6s I 1 task worthy of his mettle He 
may not perhaps^ find it difficult to connect the Boule cabinet 
with its first two victims he may even (as in the case of the 
present wmter) pndc himself on forecasting correctly the extra- 
ordinary means by which these unlucky individuals met their 
death But let his pnde keep within bounds there are pit- 
falls ahead As a matter of fact — or rather of fiction-^tlie Boole 
cabinet conceals not one but two distmct and separate mysteries, 
and it is by skilfullj utilising the confusion arising from the 
simultaneous unravclhng of this pretty pair of tangles t^t 
the author succeeds in baffling his readers and aroiiamg their 
interest to fever point The exquisite Boule cabmet is de- 
spatched from Pans apparently m error, 16 * the New York 
house of Phihp \antine an art ccmnoisseur and shortly after- 
wraros m quick succession the dead bodies of a strange French- 
man and of Vantme himself are discovered in a nx>m opening 
mto that m which the cabmet is stored Each victim baa two 
tiny wounds on the back of the hand above the knuckles It 
IS soon evident that several parties are mterested m the cabmet, 
one Crochard m particular — a most engaging and andaaous 
rascal, whose exploits under the very nose of ha pnnuen makn 
breathless readmg Next to Crochard, the clever man of the 
story IS Jim Godfrey, the Records star reporter, whose lend 
wnth Commissioner Grady, head of New York s deIBcttve bareau, 
provides an exciting accompomment to the mystery proper. 
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Compton Mackenzie 
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R. COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 
Novels are five in number : 


The Passionate Elopement 
Carnival J 

Sinister Street: Vol. I - 
Sinister Street: Vol. II 
Guy and Pauline 


These are all published by Martin Seeker at 
Number Five John Street .Adelphi, uniform in type and 
style, crown octavo, price jSix Shillings each. 

jSf The Passionate Elopement and Carnival are also 
issued in a cheaper form, cloth, at Two Shillings Net each. 

jSf Guy and Pauline is only just published, and its im- 
mediate success is endorsing the opinion of those competent 
critics who declare it is the best novel he has yet written. 

Martin Seeker 
0 Publisher 
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study (»f life and relif^ion in Russia by Stephen 
Graham. 


Three of the two score or so of inteivstini* new 
books in Mr. John Lane's autumn list are ” A Hook 
of Bridges,” containing thirty-li\e ctdour plates, 
and thirty-six liiu' drawings by Frank Brangwyn, 
with text by W. Shaw Si)arrow ; ” Is there a Shake- 
speare Problem ? ” an answer to ]Mr. j. ^1. Robertson 
and Andrew l^ang, by (leorge (i. (ireenwood ; and 
a second volume on ” French Novelists of To-day,” 
by Winifred ^^teidiens. 


A curiously interesting book which Messrs. 
Partridge arc publishing immediately is ” J'he 
-Grafton Shakespeare : And the Sack of Cirafton 
Regis,” by Thomas Kay. It contains evidence of 
what is claimed to be an authentic oil portrait of 


Shaki'speare })ainted in I3<SN, and ri‘cently discovered 
ill an ale hou^t-. Ini idi-ntally, it de<cribe> the sack 
and burning of the manor of (irafton Regis, in 1642, 
when Anthony Smith, a yi-oninn of tlial towTi, w^as 
the pos.si'ssor of the portrait in ijue.stion. 


” Through Terror to Trium])h,” a collection of 
the great war siu-eches which Mr. Lloyd (ieorge has 
deliviTed since September last, lias been publi.slied 
at is. net by Messrs. H odder iV Stoughton. 

One of the most poignant and vivid books about 
the w.ir is " The DiMina of Days,” in w'hich 
Mr. Hall Caine sketches a series of scenes in the 
great w’ar, throwing sideliglits on its causes and 
picturing the effeet it ha*' had on the lives and 
characters of our own peo]^le. It is published bj*' 
Mr. Heinemann. 

” Rosidba s Journal,” by Austin Dobson, a 
further addition to liis delightful ” I'Zightcenth 
Century Vignettes.” will be published shortly by 
Messrs, ( liatto \ Windus. 

Messrs. C'assell have published “ A Tall Ship,” 
by Bartinieiis. a second series of his “ Naval 
Occasions,” which was one of the most popular 
books of last spring. 

A first novel, by Miss Peggy Grant, ” The Gate of 
Dreams,” a story of the New' I'orcst, is to be 
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published immediately by Mr. Andrew Melrose. 
Miss Grant is the third of our Bookman Prize 
Compt liters to publish a first book this }'ear. 

♦ 

“ A Life of Ficld-Mdish.il Mi Gtorge ^Yhitc. V.C./ 
by Sir Mortimer Durand, uill be published this 
month by Mi sms. 

Blackwood. 


or otherwise for the Christmas season, that it teemed 
worth while to call at i86. Strand, and get the 
opinion of Mr. George Tyler, of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son. For Mr. Tyler is not only wise enough to 
be an optimist ; he is a sound business man, not 
likely to lose his head in a crisis, and moreover is 
in a position to speak \nth knowledge. Beginning 

life as a bookstall 
clerk, he has been 


* 


Mr. David W. 
Bone, author of that 
brilhant novel " 1 he 
Brassboundcr,” has 
collected a book of 
his " Sea Iheiis ’ 
under the title of 
" Broken Stow agi ’ 
Messrs. Durkwoith 
are publishing it 
this month. 


A new book pub- 
lished by Mcs>,rs. 
Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., "How’ to 
Save a Big Ship 
from Sinking,” by 
Charles V. A. Eky, 
gains a peculiar 
timeliness from the 
addition to its title 
of " Ev’en Though 
Torpedoed.” M r . 
Eley writes with 
expert knowledge, 
and his ingemous 
suggestions are 
worth serious cou- 
^deration. 



connected with the 
\V. H. Smith firm 
for some forty-six 
years, and has for 
long past been the 
Chief of their two 
hundred and thirty 
bookshops. Though 
you gather that the 
motto of the firm 
has been business 
as usual, they have 
keenly and loyally 
taken up their share 
in the buidcn of the 
war. Fiom their 
shops, bookstalls 
(>th( es, w orks, one 
thousand and eighty 
have gone to join 
thetulouis: and of 
the si\ partners, 
four an serving 
in His Majesty's 
lorcis - Viscount 
Harabledon as 
Liiut -Col. in the 
Kov'al 1st Devon 
Yiomanry; Mr. A. 
D. Acland as 


Louise MacH Li^^t.-Col. in the 
(Mrs. ci«ed). . Remount Depart- 

From *■ \ \^omau s LApcrirnccs in the Grrat War” by Louise Mack (Fbner Unwin). ^ 

_ m c n t , at Dieppe ; 

— Mr. C. S. Aw dry as Major in the Royal Wiltshire Yeo- 


” Crises in the History ol Papacj',” by Joseph 
McCabe, and ” The Romance of Ruined Belgiiun,” 
Elizabeth W. Champnov', will be pubhslied this 
numth by Messrs. Putnam. • 

BOOKS AND THE WAR. 


manry, and Mr. W. H. D. Acland, on active service in 
Flanders, as a Lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps. 

“ The book- trade was hardly ever more flourishing 
than it is to-day,” Mr. Tyler said at once, “ and 
there is every promise that the Christmas season is 
going to be an uncommonly good one. When 
the war started I confess that, like many other 


f 

' By Onlooker. 

'* You still hear such conflicting v’icws, now and 
then, of the efi^t the war has had on the book- 
trade, and of wihetlter the prospects are favourable 


people, I had an idea that we were in for a bad 
time. More than one of our bookshop managers 
have said to me, ‘I was awfully depressed in 
the early part of August 1914, for I could see nothing 
but disaster ahead ; but by the end of last Mstch 
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Mias ETslyn Closst 


vlioir sucoeuful novel, •* The Roll of Honour'* (Melrose), was reviewed m 
a recx*nt number of The B iokman. 

I recognised that my troubles had been purely 
imaginary — they had never happened. * Personally, I 
had arrived at the same conclusion long before March. 
I have a belief that disaster always comes if you sit 
and vrait for it ; and that if you would succeed, you 
must be up and doing. The war was not many 
days old when I called together a number of 
my colleagues and the men working immediately 
under us. Wc discussed the position fully, and 
agreed that if we adapted ourselves to the altered 
condition of things and went the right way to work 
there was no reason why wc should not only weather 
the storm, but be as successful with our book 
business as we had been in years of peace. And 
the results have more than justified that optimism. 
The weekly accounts of our book trade have shown 
not merely an advance, but a very considerable 
advance on the figures for the corresponding weeks 
even in the year before the war. 

• ” I am not claiming credit to mj^elf for this 
gratifying success. Needless to say it could never 
have been achieved had not all of us resolutely put 
our backs into the task ; nor if we had not been 
enthusiastically and most ably supported by the men 
who conduct our bookstalls and our bookshops. The 
help rendered by Mr. D. Roy, of our Publicity 
.Department, and Mr. E. B. Bull, of our Shops 
Department, has been invaluable. We have a system 

I 


of sending round to our bookshop managers, at 
intervals, a circular letter, advising them of the best 
of the new books (from the standpoint of the general 
reader, as well as from that of the ^al lover of 
literature), and urging them to read these books, in 
order that they may be in a position to recommend 
them to enquiring customers. They, in return, 
report regularly from all over the country on thq. 
condition of trade with them, and on any indications 
customers may have given of the books that are 
appealing to them, and the general tendencies in the 
matter of book-buying. 

“ The natural tendency now’adays is to buy fewer 
expensive books ; but this is more than atoned for 
by the greatly increased quantity of cheaper books 
that are selling. Se venpen ny and shilling volumes are 
being purchased in immense numbers, partly with 
a view to economy, and partly because in size 
they are admirably suited for sending out to our 
soldiers and sailors. The books in demand are of 
almost every kind, but in particular we are selling 
books with a topical interest, books about the war 
or tliat have any direct or indirect bearing on it ; 
fiction at six shillings, and especially at one and two 
shillings ; and new poetry has enjoyed a larger 
vogue than in ordinary times. You will find 



Mr. Scotland Liddell, * 

EVthor of " The Tmdc of the War " (Simpkin, Manhall). Mr. Liddell has 
now been for several months with the Russian Army as a member of the 
Fblish Red Cross ; he is writing a book dealing with his experiences oa 
the Rnsslan battle fraot, and anangemeuts have been made for publlahbig 
it shortly. 
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Ueut. A, J. Anderson, 

whose nrw boo\, <*The Ailiuirabte Painter," has just been publishrd by 
Messrs. Stanley Paul. 

Mr. Anderson enlisted as a jiiix ace in the sportsman's Battalion of the a^rd 
Fusiliers as soon as the ajje limit was raised to include men of 45. He has 
now obtained a coniriiisslon as Li< uteiinnt in the 4th Duke of Cornwall’s 
Liftht liifantr), in the hope of uoini; sooner to the front. 

that books are fjoin/; to play a popular part as 
Christmas presents. People have taken to heart 
the advice to economise ; instead of jewellery, and 
other costlier they will f^ive book‘d, and in these 
days of universal reading; what present is likely to 
be more commonly appreciated ? I see by their 
lists most of the imbli'^hers are rightly keeping the 
prices of their gift-books down this year to six 
shillings and under ; there is to^be a big and wonder- 
fully varied supply at these prices, and there will 
be an enormous public for it. What the trade has 
lost by the falling off in the s de^ of cxjjensivc books 
has been more than made up by tlie vast increase 
in the sales of the cheaper unc*s. In this connection 
I had a significant and latlier amusing report from 
the manager of one of our bookshops. ( )ne of his best 
book customers had announced that, acting on the 
advice to economise, he had decided to limit him- 
self to books at about two .shiUings and under until 
after the ^ar. Our manager was slightly perturbed. 
But the customer continued to come to the shop as 
often as usual, and select and carry away new books, 
which were put down in his monthly account. At 
the end of three months the shopman was delighted 
4o find that the gentleman had spent more on cheap 
books than he formerly spent in the same period on 
the more expensive ones.” 

‘ Before I left I got Mr. Tyler to make me out a 


list of the books that had sold best in the W. H.. 
Smith shops during the past year ; and the list 
he was good enough to compile comprised some 
hundred and fifty volumes, of which over a hundred 
were war books. Amongst them were : 


War Books. 

“ Scotland for Ever.” 

“ C'lrdcal by Battle.” 

” The Soul of the War.” 

” The Way of tlie Red 
Cross.” 

” The Anglo-Gennan Prob- 
lem.” 

“ The Great Illubion.” 
y* (iermaiiv anil the Next 
War.” 

” How Armies Fight." 

” The (lermaii Spy Sj-stem 
in France.” 

” J ’Accuse.” 

” What I saw in Russia." 

” Men Around the Kaiser." 

” (iermany’s Swelled Head." 

” Britain’s Deadly Peril." 

" ^ly Adventures as a Spy." 

” Eye Witness's Narrative 
of the War.” 

” The New Ilcrnhardi." 

” Belloc’s European War." 

” The Soul of (iermany. ' 

” Buchan’s History ol the 
War. ” 

•* Can (iermany Win ? ” 

” King Albert’s Hook.” 

” lYintess Clary’s Gift 
Book.” 

” Remember Louvain.” 

” The War That Will End 
War.” 

(iermany and linglaiul." 

” How ndgiiim Saved 
Europe.” 

Daily Tvletiraph \\ a r 
Books. 

” Secrets of the Cieimaii 
War Ciflice.” 

” Fighting in Flanders." 

” Memories of the Kaiser’s 
Court.” 

” Thought .s on the War." 

” More Thoughts 011 the 
War.” 

” The Hero of Liege.” 

*' Behind the Scenes at the 
Front.” 

” life of Sir John French.” 

” A Surgeon in Belgium.” 

” With French at the 
Front.’* 

•* (German Atrocities.” 

” The War and After.** 

” Imperial 1 German v." 

” Britisli Battle Fleet. * 


” In the Cockpit of Europe.*' 
” The Bowmen.’* 

” t>n the Side of the Angels.*" 
” The Drama of 3O3 Days.” 

POLTKY. 

" Song of the Engli.sh.” 
Kipling's ” Poems." 
Chesterton’s " Poems.” 
Rupert Brooke's " Poems.’" 
“ Poems of the Great War.*' 
" War 'I'ime Verses.” 

" Poems and Sonnets of 
England in War Time.” 

” The Wine lYess." 

” Philip the King.” 

” The Garden of Kama.” 

1*11 iioN \.\*n 

Mist OL'S. 

" Oddstish.” 

“ .\riindcl.” 

The Man of Iron " 

“ Private Spud Tamsoii.” 

” l’()pp\l.intl." 

” The Laughing Cavalier.*' 
" IJeltv’s I>iary." 

“ A (lentleman at .\rnis.” 

“ A Knight on Whei*ls.” 

" Kitchener’s Chaps." 

” Wi lid \ ridge." 

(ieiie Siiatton Porter’s 
novcN. 

" All for .1 St lap of Paper.” 
” |attre\." 

” Ivlwaids 
Ethel Dells novels. 
edition I 

" Chioiiicles of the Imp.” 

*’ lioalbv." 

*' Hinnaii Bullets.” 

" 'Ihe ( onciuering Jew.” 

" Bees in Amber.” 

" The .Vdniirable ('richton.** 
(iaiswortliy's ” Memories.” 

'■ The Green Curve.” 

" 'riie Kiddle of the Sands.” 
” The War in the Air.” 

" Naval (Occasions.” 

” In Gentlest Germany.” 

” Life in a Garrison Town.” 
*' Lighter Side of School 
Life.” 

” Arcadian Adventures of 
the Idle Rich.** 

” Political and Literary 
Essays ** of Lord Cromer. 


Numerous others have sold well,* but the above 
have been Smith & Son’s best sellers, and Mr. Tyler 
named a score of forthcoming books that will, he 
has no doubt, equal the record of the best of these. 
“ In spite of the war,” he said, “ the book trade 
has really had nothing to complain of in the past, and 
I am entirely optimistic about its Christmas and 
its future generally.” 
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MRS. MEYNELL. 


W HEN Southey told Charlotte Bronte that “ litera- 
ture cannot be the business of a woman’s life, 
and it ought not to be,” he little dreamt of the multitude 
of women who would rise up to disprove his rash theor\*. 
Still less, api>arently, did he imagine that literature of 
exquisite quality could be produced by one who did iiot 
make its production her life’s business ; by a w oman who 
was wife and mother. ]xxit and essayist in one. Every- 
one knows, however, that Mrs. Meynell is all this and 
much more ; interested, with the scholar’s discriminating 
interest, in all manner of books and bookmen, while 
sharing the reformer’s zeal for justice and freedom, 
es]>ecially in regard to the ]K)litical cmancij)ation of her 
own sex. She has marched in suffragist processions and 
siii>iii):*led demonstrations on behalf <jf various humani- 
tarian caiist'S ; being at the same time the most devoted 
oi thost' much-praised ” home-women ” whose 1 ght is 
nowhere st‘cn more clearly than on their own hearth. 
Hut it is her literary activities wlr.ch chiefly concern us 


crown the rest. Never, surely, did one poet lay at 
another’s shrine a more appropriate offering ! 

” I-atcr Poems,” published after an interval of over 
twenty years, found an audience awakened by the 
various vfilumes of essays — all sharing the same delicate 
distinction of style and thought —which had seen the 
light during that period. Hut only with the apjK'arance 
of the ” Collected Poems.” issued two years ago, did 
Mrs. Meynell, as poet, enter into her full heritage of 
fame. Readers and reviewers are now ready to agree 
with l^uskin, Patmore, and the other rare minds who 
hailed the new j^lanet at its rising. Its light is now 
visible to the crowd ; man\- of whom agreed with the 
critics who })lea(lc*d that the seal and crown of the 
Laiireateship should be placed on the iioet’s work. Mrs. 
Meynell herself, however, would be the last to claim 
other laureK than tho.se wliuh Apollo and Urania have 
alrt‘ady conferred upon her. It may justly be doubted, 
moreover, whether the Muse whose place is with the stars 


here : her prose and poetry — twin fabrics (»f the same could ever givi* a voice to the valley and plain. Such a 

magii' loom, with the same golden thread of genius Muse breathes an air of the hills and the heights above 

luniiing through and uniting both. tlieni. and si)eaks a language loo subtle, at its simplest, 

It was as a piK‘t. in the to echo the commonplace 


” Preludes ” of her twentieth 
year, that .Mice Thoinj^son 
(as she was then) Ix'gan lu'r 
literary cart'er. Him* father. 
yiV. J. T. Thomi>soii, had 
devoted hiniselt t(» the 
ediVciiiCjn ol his two gifted 
<LiUghlers ; KlizalH'th’s jkmi- 
c.i being as active and skilful 
as Alice’s ]kmi. Now the one 
is the acknowledged queen 
of the womeii-poets of her 
day, while the other — I-ady 
Butler — has won as wide a 
fame for the w( mderf ul batt le- 
])ictures w’hich have lately, 
alas ! acquired an interest 
so tragically ” to]>ical.” To- 
day it seems incredible that 
few critics recognised the 
rare and individual music 
of the ” Preludes” ; few, at 
least, of the professional 
critics who are supposed to 
be ever listening, with cars 
a-strain, for the first note of 
a new voice. Worthier ap- 
preciation, however, the 
young singer did not lack : 
Ruskin’s, Coventry Pat- 
more’s, and in course of time 
George Meredith’s, even 
before the rich tributeof 
Francis Thompson came to 



Alice Meynell. 

Froin a drawing by John S, Saxgrnt, R.A. 


Speech of every (lay. .\nd 
^oiiie measure of “'topical” 
jKietry, some utterance on 
public events, is undoubtedly 
ex])ected from even the inoht 
scholarly of Laureat cs. 

If cannot be too often 
inViStecl that the jjoel and 
the prose -writer in Mrs. 
Meynell are, iii all essentials, 
identical. Is not “ Ceres’ 
Runaway.” with its com- 
panion essays, of the very 
.stuff of which tlic jxienis are 
wrought ? The Rushes 
and Reeds” css a y , for 
e\am])le, or that on ‘‘Wells,” 
betra\'s in every jiaragraph 
its origin in a ])oet's mind ; 
and the same may be said 
of “Shadows” in "The 
Colour of Life ” volume, 

' ‘ Solitudes ” in " The Rhythm 
of Life,” and many another. 
And is it not a poet’s 
passion for freedom — ^as well 
as a woman's for the freedom 
of women — which burns 
through its veil of light irony 
in tliischaracteristic passage ? 

“ See the curious history of 
the political rights of woman 
under the Revolution. On 
the scaffold she enjoyed an 
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uii,?rudp[ed share in the fortunes of party Pohttcal hfe 
mif^ht be denied her but that seems a tnfle when you 
cnnsider hoi^ generously she was permitted pohtical death 
Shi 'i\as to spin and cook for her citizen m the obscurity 
of her li\ ing hourb but to the hour of her death w as granted 
no part in the lirgest interests social national international 
The blood wherL^ith she should according to Robespierre, 
have blushed to l>c seen or heard in the tribune was exposed 
in the public sight unsheltered by her \eins Women 

might be and i^ere duly silenced when by the mouth of 
Ohmpe de Ciougcs they claimed a ' right to concur in 
the choice of rcpresentati\ es for the formation of the 
lanis , but in her person too they uere liberally allowed 
to bear political responsibility to the Republic Olympe 
de Gouges was guillotined Robespierre thus made her 
pubhc and complete amends ' 

It IS a fact curiously significant of the rarity in both 
senses, of Mrs Meynells poetic utterance that her 
■"Collected Poems * should number only seventy^-six 
* With a few lyrics not included in the yolume (we always 
T^;ret, by the way that one of these omitted lyrics should 
be " The Poet to His Childhood " a poem charimng alike 
in metre and matter) this book represents its authors 
-whole poetic output a harvest slender in bulk but in 
beauty how well w orth the reaping f Pure gold only rare 
and chance and choice is garnered here the gold-dust 
•drifted to earth in that unsummoned wind which bloweth 
not only where but when it listeth Mrs Meynell has 
been content to wait for it, and to sift and winnow from 
every taint of dross its spare but pnceless largesse The 
result is that her jewels never lack their appropnate 
setting * the most tenuous mist of thought is held as in 
a pnsm of hght, as a sunlit globe of dew holds the vapour 
whidi gave it birth This is espeaally true of the re- 
ligious poems of " The Crucifixion *’ ‘ The Courts " 
(one of the noblest rehgioud lyrics of our generation) and 
that crystal quatrain called " Via, et Veritas, et Vita " 
It is here, and in kindred utterances, that Mrs Meynell 
proves herself the true descendant of Crashaw and Her- 
bert and Hemck — ^not the Herrick of the " Hespendes ” 
but of the " Noble Numbers " , of Vaughan in " The 
Retreat " and " Early Hours,” above aU of Coventry 
Patmore m * Remembered Grace ” and its sister lyTics, 
for perhaps none of the other rehgious poets enshrines 
thoughts so deep and subtle in such clanty of form 
Beauty does not here " put on invisibility ” except, 
it may be in such high abstractions as '* The Two Poets ” 
attempts to clothe in words 

But it IS in such sonnet^ as " Renouncement ” and 
" To a Daisy,” such lyiics is ” After a Parting ' and 
’•'The Shepherdess/ that her appeal is widest Those 


who cannot breathe the rarefied atmosphere of some of 
the later poems can feel the charm of these , though 
they too, are of ether and fire — ^never of the common air 
and earth " The Shepherdess ” has always seemed to 
the present wnter her masterp ece and it gams a speaal 
Significance from the fact tliat it is the first adequate 
poetic utterance of that new lo\ e of woman for woman 
which came to flower in the early years of this century 
Never has a woman-poet so set to music the essential 
charm of womanhood so caught and woven into words 
the glamoui of its mystery the wonder of its purity, and 
withal the y^estal hre which burns at the core of that 
whiteness I would quote the lines for pure dehght 
m their beauty but for the restraining recollection that 
ey^ery^ lover of poetry carries them in his heart 

Visitors to Mis Meynells home in Gianvillc Place 
find that her muse like \uroia Leigh s, is a bird of a 
high-built nest “ \ou see I lue close under the sky,” 
she says to the caller who (\ cry gladly ) chmbs the eighty 
stairs leading up to her flat ' w ith only the i oof between 
her and the sun ” or the stars \nd yet there is no lack 
of afhmty^ with human joys and ardours with the 
simplest of earth's pleasures — flowers children, and all 
the lo\ely “ little things ” of life and Nature Her scorn 
of conventional floral patterns on wall-papers and cur- 
tains and carpets is but the complement of her delight 
in the grace thev trayesty of the Nature loyer's instinc- 
tive aversion from the artihce which is not even art 
At her country home in Sussex she is indeed at home, 
revelling in its surrounding beauties as only a poet can , 
and the " winds austere and pure ” of the Sussex downs 
seem to bieathe thiough her yerse and make their owm 
music audible in it The west wind chiefly as one of 
the sonnets tells us , or the south y\hich sings of Italy* 
a country specially dear to Mrs Meynells heart, as to 
Mrs Browning’s and Christina Rossettis before her. 
No wonder that Mr Wilfrid Meynell in his charming 
"Verses and Reyerses” claims kinship through her, 
with both these ' elect ladies ’ of the Muse s court * 
Yet the song in tune with theirs is like itself and no 
other a thing distinct unique apart It has in it a 
breath of high altitudes, of unfamiliar starry places ; 
where, as once in those ruined belfiics of Belgium which 
few will lament as she 

*' Sudden the coltl airs swing 
Alone aloud 

A verse of bells takes w ing 
\nd flies with the cloud 

S Gcrtrldi* Ford 



THE READER. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

By J. M. 


I. 

I T is commonly said that in England the true artist 
is never widely recognised until he is too old to 
enjoy success ; and this is so often the case that wc have 
come almost to believe that great Art can never be on 
speaking terms with Popularity. Our young poets can 
hardly be persuaded that there are good lines to be 
found in Tennyson and even in Longfellow : our younger 
painters have renounced John and Nicholson since their 
portraits began to have a market value ; and our 
youngest reviewers, who must at costs close their 
half-column with a snap, will never notice a book by 
H. G. Wells without giving it the unique distinction of 
a sneer. So the argument goes in an unanalysed circle : 
the Crowd is a vulgar pig for not recognising good Art, 
and good Art can never exist in a novel that appeals to 
more than a thousand readers. Tlic fact is, of course, 
that many bad novels arc immediately successful — and 
a few good ones. But whereas the success of the bad 
ones will be forgotten in six weeks or in six years, 
the reputation of the good ones will continue to shine 
PS long as there is beauty in England. Compton 
Mackenzie’s are among the good ones. 

I say this with a full realisation of the fact that writing 
is the most important thing in the world, as wo have all 
been told by Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, wh(» will 
bring all good things in the 
world bark to Flaubert, and 
accuses the Kai.-wr chielly, I 
su'^pect. of not having read 
" L’Education Sentiment- 
ale." I rather think that 
Mr. Mackenzie would have a 
good deal to say to Mr. 

Hueifer about Balzac. But 
they would, at any rate, 
agree in this : that the onl}^ 
thing that matters in the 
long run, after the Germans 
have been turned out of 
Belgium and all that, is 
art ; and that the greatest 
of the creative arts is prose. 

You may be sure that it is in 
the interests of the English 
novel that Mr. Mackenzie 
is at present helping to turn 
the Turks out of Gallipoli. 


11 . 

Now art is never purely 
representational. The mere 
dironide of impermanent 
detailis journalism. And all 


the young men who come down from Oxford and at 
once, with the help of a diary of actual conversations, 
write down all they can remember of what actually 
occurred, arc not artists. Not the least penalty of 
success that Mr. Mackenzie has had to suffer is that all 
these productions are carelessly attributed to the influ- 
ence of " Sinister Street.” The artist as opposed to the 
journalist only records immediate reactions in so far 
as they may suggest essential emotions. He must dis- 
cover the essential clement in his experic'na*, and from 
his contemplation re-create by the process sometimes 
called imagination the essential emotions, the illusion 
of life. It is difficult, of course, to contain in a single 
sentence* the creation of beauty out of experience that 
is called art. But what seems to be necessary for the 
artist is a certain remotiiness, the remoteness of ” emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity,” and a certain tran- 
quillity it is that seems to be the criterion of the finest 
art. The world of art is as objective, as much " alive ” 
as the world of n'alitj^, but it is lapped b}' a magic air. 
Largior hie campos aether et lumine ucstit purpureo ; 
and in this serene atmosphere the figures act and move 
so that each moment seems immortal, and themselves 
instinct with motionless lifi‘ like the figures d(‘scribed by 
Keats on a Gn»cian I’rn, "for ever piping songs for 
ever new.” 

It may be relevant here to 
notice that Mackenzie has 
bi‘en lu anl to say that from 
Keats' jXK'ins he learned to 
write prose : meaning, I 
sup]X)se, that Keats was a 
master in the divination of 
beautiful words, a master in 
suggesting emotion by 
rh^'thm, which is as much a 
function of prose as it is of 
verse, and a master in per- 
cei\'ing the poetic material 
of life. It will be remem- 
bered too that from Keats’ 
pn'face to End>7nion is taken 
the psychological text of 
” Sinister Street ” : 

" The imagination of a boy 
is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is 
healthy ; but there is a space 
of life between, in which the 
soul is in a ferment, the 
character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted.” 

One ma}' say too that had 
Keats been bom a hundred 
years later he vrould not 
have written a narrative 
poem like End^'mion: the 
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conventional form for the poetic material of modem lifp 
being the novel. This, I believe, is what Mackenzie 
himself emphasised in a paper on "Poetry and the 
Modern Novel," which I have not seen reprinted. 

This tranquillity of their creations, this suggestion of 
distance, of remoteness from accidentals, is an object, 
often perhaps unconscious, of all true artists. It can 
hardly, for instance, be for any other reason that 
Conrad >\Taps his action in doulJe and triple veils of 
narrative, removing the tale from one narrator to 
another, \\liile the infinitely less successful, less sincere, 
and probably more self-conscious artist D'Annunzio 



Compton Machensie 
at the age of 4. 


with the same object drags his modem characters 
clumsily into the tranquillity of an ancient scene, elabor- 
ates unreal speeches, and so — am thinking particularly 
of La Citta Morta — like Rcinharcit, piles on "effects" 
and only loses effect ; even his fondness for mutilations 
is probably intended by the contrasting shock to fix the 
^impression of beauty into the cl.•^)Slc tranquillity. 

All this is not quite so irrelevant as it seems. My 
point is that all Mackenzie's novels have this tranquillity, 
this permanence that is an attribute of the highest art. 

" Sinister Street" is not a mere " feat of memory," a 
journalistic accumulation of automatically remembered 
. detail. And this is partly, perhaps, because not a word 
of it was iMittcn tdi nine years after the author had left 
Oxford. In those nine Horatiai* years the ordinary 
man would foiigct all but a broad impression which he 
would Ana it impossible to con\'ey to others. But after 
'nine years the selective imagination of the artist, sub- 
lx>n3cious]y^ ruminating on experience, will reproduce a 
picture from which only inessential detail has been 
rejected, the artistic presentation which conserves for us 
the emotions of living. 

Five of those nine years, after going down from Oxford 
and getting marri'i&, Mackenzie spent in mysterious 


■* 
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reclusion in Cornwall. Few ot his friends ever saw him, 
and he was reported from time to time to be writing 
pla3rs, or reading "Alice in Wonderland" to a Sunday 
School class, or selling with hideous pangs instalments 
of his library in order to pay for rare Peruvian shrubs ; 
or, if you like to use the sort of big words I have been 
using, you may say he was contemplating experience. 
Then in January, 1911, was published his first novel, 
"The Passionate Elopement." The manuscript had 
originally started from Cornwall a year before, says the 
author, with the most solemn ceremonies of sealing-wax 
and registration ; but after it had been successively 
returned by all the principal publishers in London, it 
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used to be sent off as' casually as a post-card. Finally 
Mr. Martin Seeker, who was only just commencing 
-publidier, jumped at it. So Mackenzie came from 
Cornwall at the end of 1910, absolutely unknown, to 
read the proofs of “The Passionate Elopement/’ and 
to accept the chance of theatrical work with Pelissicr. 
Three years later his books were known all over England 
and America ; and his reputation was sealed when 
Henry James, reviewing The Younger School of Novelists, 
became positively ludd in benediction of the author of 
“Carnival” and “Sinister Street.” 

III. 

I have said something about the artist’s sublimation 
of ordinary experience. I should like to add a note 
atout the much 
misunderstood 
subject of auto- 
biography in 
fiction. If an 
author writes a 
book about a man 
at a certain 
school and a 
certain univer- 
sity, and happens 
himself to have 
been at that 
school and that 
university, many 
people conclude 
that the book is 
nothing but an 
autobiography, a 
chronicle of the 
Nvriter’s own ad- 
ventures and 
circumstances. 

The misunder- 
standing, of 
course, is exactly the same as that of the old ladies who 
think that a painter is not an “ original ” or an *' imagin- 
ative” artist if he uses a model. I look forwTird to a 
time when drawing shall be as common an accomplish- 
ment as reading and writing ; and then perhaps everyone 
will realise that all good drawing is done from life. All 
good writers, being engaged on the presentation of life, 
must use their own experience of it. But it docs not 
follow that they present nothing but their own adven- 
tures. For one thing they can arrange, modify, recon- 
stitute. For another they may infer from their own 
experience in known circumstances their probable 
experience in other circumstances ; or from the reaction 
of a certain event on themselves its probable reaction on 
another and hypothetically different character, on, for 
example, their ‘•hero.” Mr. H. Ci. \^'clls, whether he 
writes about the first men in the moon, or about the 
last men on earth, or about the Imperial College of 
Sdenoe and Technology, is equally using his own ex- 
perience. I will not develop the argument ; but the 
brief oondusion of it is that some of the characters in 
“Sinister Street” may be “portraits,” some of the 
incidents in that or in any other of Mackenzie’s novels 
may have actually occurred. But the book is not in 


any sense whatsoever an autobiography; and I defy 
any reader to pick out by internal evidence those par- 
ticular characters and inddents. Or if any reader still 
thinks that those chapters of Michael’s diddhood are a 
mere transcription, the author having admittedly spent 
some of his early years in Kensington, is he prepared to 
regard as a mere “ feat of memory ” the entirely different 
mentality of a little girl in Islington presented in those 
equally wonderful chapters of Jenny’s childhood in 
“Carnival?” 

IV. 

“The Passionate Elopement” was an inunediate 
success, for I see it was reprinted four times within six 
months of publication, and even The Spectator con- 
fessed that “as 
an exercise in 
literary bravura 
the book was 
quite remark- 
able.” Yet I 
doubt if it has 
ever had quite 
the appreciation 
it deserves. To 
begin ^ith it is 
no easy task to 
set your romance 
in an eighteenth- 
century spa, and 
embroider every 
page of it with 
exquisite detail 
without letting a 
single anachro- 
nism slip into 
the pattern. An 
exercise of course 
it is, but one 
comparable to 
Flaubert’s “ Salammbo,” written, that is, for the practice 
of concentration and flexibility. There is no better 
gymnastic for the imagination than the task of putting 
life into a piece of deliberate erudition ; and in this 
particular task I am not afraid to say that “ The 
Passionate Elopement ” is more successful than 
“ Salammbo.” Phyllida, in wind-blown furbelows 
and glistering with the daintiest jetwllery, dances a 
minuet that is felt to prelude the solemnity of ordinary 
life, while Salammbo tlironcd on her elephant is jammed 
rather uncomfortably in a majestical howdah between 
bales of arclucology. 

One might say that '* The Elopement ” is a long time 
starting ; but at any jate, the theme accords with all 
those' extravagances and rather precious delights over 
which a young WTiter lingers, and these, however allur- 
ing, do not mask but only di*corate the real qualities of 
the work. It is not a “costume” novel because the 
characters are not dummies ; they are, indeed, so very 
much alive that we seem to know the whole thread of 
thdr lives and not only the particular skein that enters 
into the knot of the story. That of course is the supreme 
test, and the minor characters pass it even more success- 
fully than the hero. Those wicked postillions, the 
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bn»llu*rs Maggs, arc really a lovely pair of blackguards. 
Anti t)ld lilutlicr Mawhood ! Mrs. Mawhood opens the 
door of BJackliart Farm on page 172 : •' ' Love o’ maids ! ’ 
saitl 1I1C fat voice, ‘ 'tis Fancy Vernon, or I’m not a fat 
old sinner’” — and she waddles out to the courtyard, 
towanls the scene of the “ Welch Main,” on page 175 ; 
yet we know all that it is possible decently to know 
about her life, not to mention her daughter Moll, and 
twenty volumes of the Newgate Calendar would not 
tell us more than these few pages about the wdiole 
horrible undeniv’orld of eighteenth-century London. 
This, of course, is largely due to Mackenzie’s gift for 
writing dialogue, which, possibly strengthened by the 
habit of play-writing and acting, hardly ever desi^rts 


Compton Mackenzie’s villa at Capri. 

him. One has no space to quote, but any reader can 
find for himself many pages which seem to solve natur- 
ally the great problem of dialogue in fiction ; the problem 
of finding a compromise between Mcredithian dialogue, 
frankly idealised, with no more claim to verbal realism 
than if it were written in blank verse, and the Kodak 
realism of a stenographic repoii . 

Lastly, I think "The Passionate Elopement” is 
remarkable for its perception of natural beauty. The 
author’s imagination feeding on the delight of the eyes 
is richly stored with thr changing colours of the sky, 
the peculiar loveliness of flowers, the variegated pro- 
cession of the seasons ; yet in " The Elopement ” every 
picture it presented through the sophisticated vision of 
its diameters. It would, indeed^ be a fascinating study 
to trace tjie aspect of the changing months, which is 
obviously an endless enchantment to the author, as 
presented in this book (although here by very reason of 
the eighteenth-century mannerism the strict imper- 
sonality of the author is not maintained), then in 
"Carnival” through Jenny’s London eyes, and finally 
in " Guy and Paulino,” where the young lover becomes 
almost feverishly sensitive to the mutable bloom of the 
countryside, that mocks his own inability to seize the 
wild rose loveliness of his fairy’s child. 


I think " The Elopement” gives more evidence than 
the other books of having been slowly written, during 
many long candle-lit evenings of a Cornish winter. 
But I believe the author has been known to pray for that 
facility which some have wrongly inferred from the 
length of one of his books. Certainly every chapter, 
every paragra]ih of all his books has been composed and 
.weighed vrith the deepest thought, not only with delicate 
verbal scholarship, as witnessed by the proper use of 
archaic or obsolescent words and by the happy revival 
of some sonorous Latin formations, but always with 
consideration of its reference to the work as a whole. 

Art, as any artist will tell you, is primarily hard 
work — »in enchanting slavery, as must be work of any 

sort that is w-ell done. But 
few readers can have realised 
that not only every epithet 
but every -incident in, for 
instance, " Sinister Street,” 
has bt^en deliberately chosen; 
that each of the hundred or 
more characters in that book 
has his nea?ssar\^ part to play, 
and each one (with the 
possible exception of the 
unnamed stranger on the kist 
page, who always, I confess, 
si‘ems to me rather an annoy- 
ing intrusion on that Roman 
solemnity) has his influence 
on the unfolding of Michael’s 
character. 

I believe, indeed, that 
"Sinister Street” can claim 
to be a consistent whole, and 
that e\'ery one of its eleven 
hundred pages could be 
organically justified — the 
function if not n(*cessarily the 
form of every incident could be dclended ; and this in 
spite of the fact that its composition was interrupted by 
Mackenzie’s visit to America in the autumn of 1912, to 
produce his own dramatic version of "Carnival ” ; by the 
manufacture for American magazin(*s of a sensational 
series of pot-boilers, "Metropolitan Nights,” written 
always with curious distinction ; by long weeks of ill- 
ne.ss and intolerable pain that have always haunted him 
and necessitated in 1913 a migration to Capri ; and 
finally, when the end of the book was already in sight, 
by the irruption of \\ ar. 

V. 

I seem to have wandered into a consideration of 
" Sinister Street,” which is, perhaps, as well. For 
although " Carnival ” was, bibUographically, his second 
novel, it is possible that in any definite edition " Sinister 
Street,” considered of course as a single work, would 
come second and "Carnival” third. 

1 .should like to know how many readers will have 
observed one reason for this metathesis. I mean that 
Maurice Avery, whose desertion of Jenny in " Carnival,” 
where he is seen of course only through Jenny’s eyes, 
may seem an arbitrary brutality and therefore a flaw 
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in the tragedy, is much more objectively intelligible in 
"Sinister Street"; there he enters only as a minor 
companion of Michael at school and at Oxford, but the 
obvious weakness of his character, there seen of course 
through Michael’s eyes, is really a postulate of liis 
subsequent loss of Jenny. Another of Michael’s friends, 
by the way, and a worthier than Maurice, becomes the 
protagonist of “ Guy and Pauline." 

The practice of introducing the same characters into 
different books has both its privileges and its obligations. 
It tempers the rigidity of the Law of the Author’s 
Impersonality, enabling him to present other aspc^cts 
of such characters ; but at the same time it puts his 
imagination to the severest test, requiring him to con- 
ceive these characters, however incidental their first 
appearance, in the round. And that is really all that 
need be said about it liere — except, perhaps, that it 
strikes another blow at the " autobiographical" theory 
of the novi*l ; lor if Michaid Fane and Maurice Avery 
and (iuy Hazlew’ood arc characters sufficiently distinct 
to occupy the stage at tlie same time, it is obvious 
that they cannot be each a iiKTe echo of the author’s 
personality. 

"Sinister Street" was publi.shed in two instalments; 
the fiTijt in th<' autumn of 1913 ; tlie si'cond, originally 
destined for the following Januarj’, was delaj'cd by the 
autln)r’s ill-health till last November. It was planned 
and written as a single work, the pagination is con- 
tinuous. and it will ultimately no doubt be issued in a 
single volume. This bisection was in tlie. first place 
only a concession to tlie iuukerdom of the Circulating 
Jabraries, for whom a six-'.hilliiig novel m('ans a (UTlain 
measure of eas\’ words, bulky enough to satisfy the 
commerci«il sense of the subscriber, but not large enough 
to occupy his attention for more than a wi*ek. It was 
unfortunate, because much of the criticism the work 
should have reci*ived was skle-t racked by irn'levant 
discussion of its length, although as a matter of fact 
it is shorter than many of Dickens’ miscellaneous enter- 
tainments. and shorter than many of the acknowledged 
masterpieces of fiction. It contains, I believe, about 
the same number of words as Dostoievsky’s " Crime 
and Punishment," or a little more than half the number 
in "The Brothers Karamazov.” And 250,000 words 
are not too many for the study of a young man’s life, 
especially if wc remember that narrative art is proceed- 
ing now in the direction of the intensive epic (as, I think, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton pointed out wdth reference to the 
" Ring and the Book ’’). I have already saiil that 
Michael’s life is not a random collection of reminiscences, 
every incident in the book having been carefully chosen 
for its psychologic value. Those critics who preach 
"selection" arc apt to forget that selection does not 
necessarily imply paucity; a thousand incidents may 
be an artistic selection, or ten may be a chaotic jumble. 

" Sinister Sftect " is a study of influences in modem 
English life and education ; but it is also and primarily 
the study of a temperament which is exceedingly rare 
now that socialism is becoming almost synonymous 
with intelligence. Michael Fane is essentially the con- 
templative man, the pure individualist, and it is as such 
that he finds himself drawn finally towards the Roman 
Church. I don’t know if we arc justified in inferring 
that he actually becomes a priest or a Benedictine 
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monk ; but if ho docs it is because, like Stendhal’s hero 
in La Chartreuse de Panne, after the excessive and 
perhaps pnanature violimcc of his conflict with the 
w'orld, he suddenly realisc's the inability of the indi- 
vidual to govern more than his own soul. This realisa- 
tion is the whole duty of man. The microcosm is not 
only the image, it is the actu«tl levTr and control of the 
macrocosm. " Soon will come a great war, and every- 
body will discov^T it has come either becausi* people are 
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fhnsticins or because they are not Christians. Nobody 
will think it is because each man wants to interfere 
AMili the conduct of his neighbour.” Unexpectedly 
tiirtugli the lesson of "Sinister Street” is the same 
cis that of " The Passionate Elopement,” if a work 
of art in general, and particularly the delicious " Elope- 
ment,” can be said to have a lesson at all. " Admonish 
the emng child,” says Beau Ripple, " warn the im- 
petuous young woman, 
chide the hbertino, reproach 
the gamester, set an ex- 
ample of continence to all 
the world, but abstain from 
direct interference ; and if 
an unpleasant doom over- 
whelms the object of your 
interest, pray do not suppose 
that you would have been 
able to avert it.” 

A possible fault in the 
structure of " Sinister 
Street” is in the treatment 
of Michael’s years at Oxford, 
which seems long and 
occasionally priggish, while 
a few passages — ^the digres- 
sion, for instance, on " Good 
Eggeiy” — almost fall into 
the category of journalism 
as defined above. But the 
fault of structure is more 
apparent than real. The 
Oxford chapters seem slow 
when read at the beginning 
of Volume II., but they fall 
into proportion if the work 
is read as a whole ; I think, 
moreover, that they are in- 
tended to givethe impression 
of a pause, a long drawn out reflection on the folhes of 
diildhood, an almost static calm before the Sturm ufid 
Drang of the world. Similarly the other faults will 
tend to disappear in a compreheusive view. This, I 
must repeat, is not the author’s but Michael’s view of 
Oxford, ex hvpothesi immature — the character un- 
decided, the way of life unceilair the ambition thick- 
sighted.’* 

VI. 

One cannot of course examine within these hmits all 
the faults of detail that might be detected in " Sinister 
Street” ; but it is an artistic whole composed with an 
almost pedantical ca^ for "form” and "selection.” 
There is no flaw in the structure of it^ comparable to that 
in " Carnival,” ^hich almost breaks in half at page 338. 

I once had ^he audadty to think that the book would be 
actually improved if it were made to end on that page, 
leaving Jenny alone \iith her sister in quiet tears by the 
flze in the old house in Hagu'orth Street on the night 
after their mother’s funeral. It would have been an 
ending on that grey note with which Maupassant closes 
** Une Vie,” a note somehow more harrowing than any 
blackness. But of course when I read it again I saw how 
impossible it would be to sacrifice the incomparable 


beauty of the Cornish scenes whidi follow, the scenes 
of Jenny dancing for the last time for her baby under 
the apple trees, or talking with Granfa Champion in the 
garden; of Maurice’s return ("too late” is the most 
tragic of all themes) and of his utter rejection by Jenny 
which gives her figure the final dignity. No, the break 
in the structure of " Carnival” is more than compen- 
sated. There are, besides, one or two lapses into what 

I have called journalism, 
detail, that is, not suffic- 
iently digested or not far 
enough "removed” from 
the author (the Suffragette 
chapter, for example, is 
really only a clever sketch) ; 
there are kindred lapses 
into sentimentalism, and an 
excess of London and theat- 
rical slang; all artistic 
blemishes which probably, 
as often happens, much 
increased the book’s 
popularity. 

The real fault of the book 
is in the presentment of 
Trewhclla ; the author, it 
sometimes seems almost 
unconsciously, has made 
him a mere brute, whose 
repulsiveness is hardly miti- 
gated by his fine Cornish 
idiom and Calvinistic im- 
agery. Now "Beauty and 
the Beast ” is not a tragedy 
but a fairy tale. Certainly I 
think the tragedy is made 
possibly more distressing 
but less tragic, is in fact 
essentially weakened, by the 
fact that its instrument is only a vile vessel of lust, 
avarice and bigotry, rather than some noble savage for 
whom one might have felt some degree of 53mipathy$ 
that he is one might say lago playing the part of Othello : 
this apart of course from the question of whether in the 
first place the marriage of Jenny to such a grotesque 
can be made to appear credible, a question on which 
the author may be given, I think, the benefit of the 
doubt. 

But of course the great adiievemcnt of the book ia 
Jenny herself, a brave, a lovely, a aystalline figure 
of gaiety and truth. 

VII. 

I don’t think the severest critic could find any struc- 
tural fault, any so-called " formlessness” in " Guy and 
Pauline,” which was published only a few days ago. 
The manuscript, by the way, was finished just in time 
for the author to take up the commission to which the 
Admiralty gazetted him on April 23rd. He reported 
himself at Sir Ian Hamilton’s headquarters without 
returning to England, so that the proofs have presumably 
been corrected in the harassed intervals of his work at 
the Dardanelles. This is not a plea for any qiedat 
consideration of " Guy and Pauline.’^ The book muat^ 
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of course, be judged entirely on its own meats as a 
work of art , and as such it will be deemed, I think, 
the most flawless novel the author has yet given us 

The bewildered reviewers who have hardly }Lt suc- 
ceeded m focussing " Smisler Street,'' will fmd them- 
selves m the presence of a work considerably shorter 
than either of the last Guy Hazlewood is hMng at 
Flashers Mead (the house vhich ga\e its name to a 
chapter of “ Sinister Street," Michael Fane having shared 
with Guy its memorable diseoverj), and the story 
hardly moves from the httle Cotswold town in which it 
IS set The time too is equally circumscnbed, two vears 
month by month being suffiacnt for the development of 
the catastrophe, an aaangement which makes each 
escaping month seem a step in the emotional problem 
month by month the serene pastoral of the commence- 
ment, the rosy idyl ghmpsed and envied by Michael 
unfolds into iiv vitable tragedy For a tragedy it is one 
of those qmet tragedies in which nobody dies, nobody 
IS to blame, and only a dream is murdered \ ou might 
call it, I suppose, the tragedy of delay, and I ha\e heard 
that it was at one time to have been called ‘ The Thief 
of Time " I will not desenbe the ' plot," because the 
plot would have to be a simple enumeration of char- 
acters, so inevitably does disaster seem to result, by the 
lapse of two years, from their relation , and all the 
action IS the slow ghding of gjldcn months, and the 
growth of love, and the constnction of circumstance, 
and the rather attractne unpracticalness of dohghtful 
peopk 

Betw((n the Rectory and Flashers Alt ad, by stream 
and upland the 
tale love i\s 
seen 

alternatcl\ 


through Guv ^ 
mentality and 
through Paul- 
ine's, and so 
real are the 
characters that 
they can never 
be dissociated 
from the emo- 
tional forces they 
generate, the 
jealousy of a 
young man's love 
or the cruelty of 
innocence It is 
not a conflict of 
possessiveness 
and innocence 
and procrastin- 
ation, it IS just 
Guy and Paulme 
and the Greys, 
and m tliat Eng- 
hsh countryside 
of almost dream- 
hke beauty, 
which seems a 
luad mterspace 
of modern hfe. 
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the characters arc as tranquilly isolited as any of 
Turgenev's rimote households on the Russian steppe. 


And that is rcalK why 1 think (iu\ and Pauhne" is 
the greatest artistic achK\cmcnt Alackcnzic his so far 
attained, an achit\cm(nt marking a distinct advance 
along the whole front htld by the English no\eL 
1 rom the first pagt to the last, not on y 1 mean at 
moments of tension but through all the humours of 
country hfe — of Gu\'s iconomie trials with his deaf 
housekeeper, of the Reetor\ itself like a house m a 
fairy tale where existence is a wise harmony of chamber 
music and horticultural Latin— the spell of tranquilhty 
IS ne\er bioken From the first page to the last not 
only Guy and Pauhne and her beiutiful sisters, and 
the Rector and his wife but all tlic minor ehara^cters. 
Miss Peasey and the gardener and Ctu\*s father the 
schoolmaster (rither liki a middle irticle in The Spec- 
taior) and the camir and Miss Vemey (and even Bob), 
they arc all imminent like figures seen in a crystal, 
a magic crystal in which they live transfigured and 
immortal llie tragedy of ‘ Guy and Pauhne" seems 
to be enacted fiom beginmng to end in the sphere of 
tranquillity whde m fhc other books there are moments 
as I think I have shown when the vision wavers the 
crystal clouds 

But consider how many sanes there are in them 
which one remembers as one remembers less of the 
D'Urbervilles looking out over the valley or Madame 
Bovary or Odysseus stopping off his rigs at the begm- 
nmg of the 22 nd Odvssev , vital attitudes in some more 
luad air, like that of thi figures tint move and move 
not on the fneze of Ncoptolemus, as one remembers 
also a few " vital attitudes" of Mr Pickwick, and many 
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of Uncle* Toby ; because what I have called the air of 
iranquillity in.iy include in beauty, which after all is 
only Ihe quinti*ss(*nce of life, any manifestation of life, 
scones not only tragic and majestical, but also occasions 
of the most boisterous comedy. So in Mackenzie’s 
books among the tensest moments c»f the comic spirit 
one remembers the fight in the passage in Neptune 
Crescent, which whelms Michael in the domestic 
grievances of Mr. and Mrs. Murdoch and Poppy ; and 
Mrs. Frith’s ejection from the thin red house in Carling- 
fon Koad, or Dolly’s from the Cafe d’ Orange ; and one 
remembers the macabre appearana* of Brother Aloysius 
(some time Mr. Meats) among the blackberries at Clere 
Abbas, or the hideous night before his arrest in Leppard 
Street, or Mrs. Raeburn’s recexition of the three Aunts ; 
just as significantly as one remembers Jenny in scarlet 
serge dancing und4*r the plane tree at the quiet end of 
Hagwortli Street, and her birthday party in the Studio, 
and her journey to Cornwall ; or Michael and Alan in 
Richmond Park, and summer afternoon scliof)! in the 


History Sixth at St. James “ while the mowing-madiine 
hummed its low harmony of perishable minutes and 
wasted sunlight ” ; or Stella and Michael in the forest at 
Compi^ne, and at Chatillon ; or Lily moving like a Piero 
della Franci*sca angel among the mirrors at Ararat House. 

These are only random examples, given as the pen 
runs, of Mackenzie’s power to transfigure ordinary life 
with this crj'stallinc vitality ; one could never really 
make an anthology' of these occasions because they are 
all organic parts of the books in which they occur. One 
might talk a great deal of the technical method by 
which these results are attained ; and one might go on 
discussing till the end of the war endless questions of 
style (wliicli is analysis of an author’s personality), of 
his comic vision or of his philosopliic conception of the 
universe. But, after all, it is ultimately for such mo- 
ments as these, which rank with the most fine creations 
of English art, that Compton Mackenzie’s work will be 
remembered after all our international grievances arc 
forgotten. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBEX. I9IS. 

Ansu'ers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the setider) should he 

foriK arded not later than the 14/// of the mmith to ^ 

“ The Prize Page.” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II,, IV, and V, are the same each month, and that 
for ihe next two months the isf prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice.— must please keep copies of their verses; the Editor cannot undertake to retutn them. 


I.— A Prize of One Guinea is ollered for the best 
original lyviv, 

II. — ^A Prize of Half a (iuiNi a is ollered for the licst 

quotation from English verse* ap]ihcable to anv 
re\iew or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is otfered for the 

best original greeting in four lines of verse to 
a new V.C. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is olfered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book, ('ompetitors 
should give the names «'f Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the liest sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves. the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMBETITIONS 
•FOR SEPTEMBER. 

L— The Prize of Cne Guikea for thr best original 
lyric is awar.led to A. Howe, of Way CoUege, 
Adelaide, South Austraba, for the following : 

AN OUTLAW’S SONG. 

My Sampan dnfts where the reed-beds quiver. 

Its shado F faint in the dusky blue. 

Softly tlie Twilit,ht gate uncloses. 

And silver sai dalled Night comes through ; 

Witli scents of cedars, musk, and roses 
' She comes Vesese with dreams of you. 


An uld, old sung hath this sinking ii\ci, 

A \ii*»ttul call to th<* btais, 

The jxik* 1 111 ion .it her lattice lineei>>, 

Tossing hit piarls to its sinning l).irs. 

To tilt liite WDik wrought b> l.iir> lirgcns. 

About the sli.idowed masts .mil S}>.iis. 

A plo^e^s call .iiid I see your toming, 

Gracetul and swift, as a moon moth's llight ; 

Sweet and pale bke lotos llow'er, 

Your evto like stars in the purph night 
See the hre-ilies tall 111 a golden shower, 

Their Dan.ie You - my Heart’s Dchght 

You come, \esesc, like a tiiid bird homing. 

So pale, niy sweet , is it lu\t, or fe.ir ? 

Your kinsmen seek your rebel lover. 

Each shrub, you think, m^-v hide a spear — 

Away on the hills they seek the Kover, 

Nor dream th.it he, and Uive are here. 

A. Hows. 


We also select for printing : 

THE BROKEN CRUCIFIX. 

The tides of War have thundered by 
This little lonely wayside shrine — 

Empty and dark against the sky 
The Cross that held the Form divine. 

And at its fc^et the shattered Christ 
Proclaims Love fre.shly sacrificed. 

The nai’i-plerccd hands, the slender feet 
Arc tom from their last resting-place^ 

By storms of shot and shell that beat 
Across the beauty of that Face; 

A yawning wound gapes dark and wide 
Above the bleeding, spear-torn side. 

Long years ago, a voice that moclmd 
Cried, “ Christ, if Thou be God indeed 
Come down ! " And lo 1 the earth has rocked. 

And in His pity and our need, 

T.est faith should turn to fear and loss, 

Christ stands with us beneath the Cross I 

(Violet D. Chapman, Soirento, Burnham, Somerset.) 
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THE STREET OF LANTERNS. 

They have built them a lane of fire that leads to my father’s 
door, 

A street of lanterns, golden flowers in the gathenng dusk 
The air is heavy with perfume, rose and amber and musk. 
The feet of many guests pass on the echoing floor. 

Music throbs in the dark. I hear, with swift-caught breath. 
The wedding-cry of the women, that thrills and appals my 
heart ; 

And 1 dare not dream, although for a space I sit apart. 

Of the Desert ways 1 love — and shall sec no more till Death. 

For me the bridegroom waits, and the wedding night is come. 
And for me. who love the lonely Desert ways and the stars. 
He has builded a narrow, gaudy cage, with latticed bars . . . 
For me arc the lantern flowers, and my heart is dumb. 

(Thora Stowell, care of Ogden, Palais de Koubbeh, 
near Cairo, Egypt.) 

From the very numerous other lyrics received we 
select for spt»cial commendation those by Beresford 
Ricliards (('o. Derry), Miss B. C. Hardy (Eastbourne), 
B. R. M. Hetherin^on (Carlisle). Constance Goodwin 
(Cla])ham), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Robert A. Smith 
(Queensland, Aiistraha), Diana Kovds (Bmirnemrmth), 
Frank II. Iluniby (Sidcup), Frances T. Blyth (East- 
bourne), G. M. (Cavcndisli Square), Lawrence Tarr 
(Upminster), 11. Thompson Rich (New Jersey), Sydney E. 
Church (B. E. F., France), Raoul Hodden (Jersey, C. I.), 
Christine Chaundlcr (Russell Square), A. ]. Thompson 
(Worthing), W. H. Barnes (Bristol), Ivy L. Merrt’weather 
(W’imbledon), Phyllis Marks (London, X.W.), Miss O. M. 
<jccr (Hungerford), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Arthur Thrush 
(London, \V. C.), Miss C. M. Sugdeii (Wakefield), Cyril G. 
Taylor (lleswall), George C. Murray (West Perth, Aus- 
tralia). Eileen Newton (Whitby), Nlay Kidson (Perth, 
Australia), Octavia Gregory (Parkstone), Lucy J. I'aylor 
(Birnnngliain), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead), E. R. L. 
(Durham), A. Ellertoii (Primrose Hill), Lilian Holmes 
(Charing), Saladin (Crystal I’alace), May O. Rourke 
(Dorchester), W. Siebenhaar (Perth, Australia), Norman 
Hugh Romanes (Westminster), Alice M. Winlow (Van- 
couver), John A. Bellchainbers (Highgate), E. L. Foyster 
(Croydon), McLandburgli AN'ilson (New York), Margaret 
E. Gibbs (Thornton Heath), Leslie Comber (Jamaica). 

II. — The Prize of Half a (^txea for the best ciuota- 
tion IS awarded to W. T. Hicks Bolton, of 15, 
Montrose Avenue ^^’est Kilburn, London, N.W., 
for the following : 

A NOTABLE TRIO. By Thos. Seccombe. 

" Three blind mice ! ” 

We also select for printing : 

ECONOMY IN WARTIME. By Mrs. Eustace Miles 
(Methuen.) 

“ Turn down an empty Glass.” 

The liubdiydt of Omar Khavydm. 

(Doris Dean, 55, College Road, Bromley, Kent.) 

I WILL REPAY. By Baroness Orczy. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” Both my speaking eyes were sable.” 

C. S. Calverley, Gemtnt and Virgo. 

(Charles Powell, 67, Dickenson Road, Manchester.) 

THE CHORUS. By Sylvia Lynd. (Constable.) 

” Each rivals the other in jjowers — 

Eanh waltzes, each warble.s, each paints.” 

Austin Dobson, Dora versus Rose. 

(Annie E. Richardson, 15, Buckenham Square, New 
Kent Road, London, S.E.) 

A LOVER'S TALE. By Maurice Hewlett. (Ward, Lock.) 

” An’ T says, * 1 mun gie thee a kiss,’ an’ Sally says. ' Noii thou 
moant,’ 

But I gied her a kiss, an’ then anoother, an’ Sally says, 

• Doant.’ ” 

Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 

(B. L. Wood, 7, Romilly Road, Barry, S. Wales.) 



Compton Mackenzie. 

From a dcctch by J. Muutgomcry Flagg. 


REVIEW : THE FREElNi; OF THE SPIRIT. 

By a. E Wviti:. 

” SupiKjsc, thi* spirit Beethoven wants to shed 
New music he's brimful of; A\liy, he turns 

The handle ol this organ, ” 

K. Bkownim., My. Sliuhc, The Medium, 

(Eileen Newton, White Haven, ^^est Cliff, Whitby, 
Yorkshire.) 

THE GOLDEN QUEST. By A. and C. Askew. 

(Ward, Loik ) 

*■ Doiint thou iiiarrj’ for munny, but go.i wliciT munny is.” 

Tennyson, Northern Tarmer. 

(Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield.) 

JULIETTE DKUET’S LOVE T-ETTI;RS TO VICTOR HUGO. 
(Stanley l*aul.) 

” This put her papa — 

She had no mamma — 

.As may well be supposed. 

In the deuce ol a rage.” 

Haku.\m. Ingoldsby Legends. 

(Jos’ce F. Powell, The Vicarage, Knotty Ash, Liverpool.) 

HI. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best list 
of six books to send out to soldiers in the trenches, 
and the best reason for choosing the books 
selected, is awarded to James A. Richards, of 
IQ, Park Road, I'enby, Pembrokeshire, for the 
following : 

” The Pickwick Papers.” By Charles Dickens. 

” Wordsworth's Poems.” 

” Deeds tliat Won the Empire.” By Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 

*' The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” By Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. 

” Wee Maegregor,” ^y J. J. Bell. 

” The Harvester.” By C^nc Stratton Porter. 

I take it for granted that every soldier has a Bible. ” Pick- 
wick ” will bring the Divine gift of laughter. Filchctt's work 
inspire to great deeds. Maegregor will recall home and boyhood. 
Sherlock arrest and hold the attention of the reader. ” The 
Harvester ” brings the pure love element in a romantic setting. 
Wordsworth as the poet of English home life. 

It has been difficult to make this decision ; many of 
the other lists sent are varied and excellent, the best 
six being those from Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
Miss J. Shaw (Harrogate), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Gordon 
Fletcher (Erdington), Norman Birkett (Birmingham), 
Frederick G. Jackson (Leeds). 
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IV 11 k Pkize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words of any recent 
l)ook IS awarded to Florence G. Fidler. of 13X. 
Abbey Road, London, NAV., for the following : 

\NifLX.A’S BlSlNL^b bYDNOR Harrison. 

(Constcible.) 

The business of VngtU ib husband-hunting ; and her failure 
and success tin rein are chromclcd by Mr Harrison with a quiets 
sly humour \bhich is altogether delightful His slow, dehbmte 
method of developing his characters, and of building up his plot 
produce the effect on the reader of watching a stage drama 
played bv a skilful caste Ihc portrait of the modem woman, 
Mary Wing is forcible and true to life : while the gradual mental 
growth of the young author, who in the first chapter *' \iewed 
Woman ne\cr as F»'mmc, but exclusively as a Question," 
makes capital reading 

We also select for printing: 

JOYS OF IHH SIMPLE LIFE By Dugald Slmpli-. 

(G. Bell & Sons ) 

We hear a great deal just now about the necessity of hvmg 
more simply and economically, but that there are higher issues 
to the practice of simplicity than mere money-saving, is not 
always realised Mr. Semple, writing from his caravan home at 
Bridge of Weir, tells in his book of the joys of hving when non- 
essentials are ehmmated. Icavmg only the best thmgs of life 
The various chapters are full of interesting expenences and earnest 
reflections, and, especially, helpful suggestions for those who. to 
quote the preface, " \re striving to live a simpler, nobler, and 
more beautiful life " 

(James G. Henry, 33, Dudley Drive, Partick, Glasgow.) 

THE W\Y OF THE RLD CROSS By Vivian A. Williams. 

(Hodder A. Stoughton ) 

This book is a collection of impressions — sketches taken from 
different points of \ic\i. but all focussing in the end to one great 
object Its division into two parts — at Home and Abroad — 
gives it the necessary breadth for dealing with such a large subject. 
The terrible shadow of war is lightened by stones of self-sacnfice 
and helpfulness. Every department is represented, and the 
reading of such a book ib heartemng on account of the way m 
whidi humanity shines through the records of its jiageb 

(Jessie Jackson, 83, Walkergate, Beverley.) 

BEALBY By H O Wcixs (Methuen) 

There has been a tendency to rev icw ' Bcalby " as a tnvial 
diversion quite uncharacteristic of Mr Wells Personally, I do 
not find the book trivuil , lor, woven throughout the wandenngs 
of runaway Bealby, there is an appreciable philosophy. For 
example, we have a beautiful lesson of hfe m the description of 
Bcalby and the caravanners at the pictures Sever^ slight 
digressions on the social problem proclaim the novel charactensbe- 
aUy Wellbian Ihcrc is a quality about ' Bealb\ light and 
roUickmg though it is tliat ^ints gravely to the duty of cheer- 
fulness and a happy tolerance towards others 

(Peter Winstanley, 30, Belmont Road Bolton.) 

AMERICA AND GERMANY By J William White. 

(Unwm ) 

The matenals for judgment in this book arc, by no means, 
scanty There is the War, with its concomitants of piracy and 
outrage, and the pre-war diplomacy, il which Ciermany still 
feels it expedient to withhold the most vital of her own pio- 
ceedmgs from official pubhcation Dr White has skimmed for 
ns the cream of the very active controversy that has raged, for 
more than a year, in the Ameni an Presi and has erected, upon 
a massive p^estal of logic and fact, his conviction that the 
Repubhc will be wounded, alike in its mterests «i.4id honour, by 
a permanent neutrabty 

(M. A. Newman, 19, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton ) 


FIFTY-ONE TALES. By Lord Dunsamy. 

(Elkm Mathews.) 

Tales prodigiotts and stones extraoroinary, to the average 
reader they must appear so nttexly bisarxe and whimsical as to 
be almost meamngless, but lovers of the eene and remote m 
literature will feel at once under the spell of a potent wizard of 
words " Wind and Fog " reveals the author's marvels of 
diction to an almost magical degree. The Hellemc spint is 
cunously apparent m all the tales beneath its Celtic counterpart, 
and love of the symbol is blent with a quaint humour rarely met 
with m present-^y writings A distinctly remarkable volume 
and a treasure-book of its land 

(Kathleen White, 55, Elm Grove Road, Barnes, Suxrey.) 

SOME LLDEKLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 

By S Macnaucbten 

One nibs one's eves with amazement at the opening sentences 
of this book Julia is forty , her sister and fnends a few years 
older bhe lives in a large and comfortable house, with a staff 
of servants and a portly butler , she wears handsome satin gowns, 
gives ponderous dinners, has a few (equally elderly) friends m to 
whist in the evenings, and before they part they all have harmless 
tots of hot whiskey and water In many ways the story is a charm- 
ing and amusing one. bui — dear Miss Macnaughten, people of 
forty are not elderly to-day and they don't do these things / 

(Miss B. C. Hardy, 19, Hartfield Square, Eastbourne ) 

BRUNEL'S TOWER By Eden Phillpotts. 

(Heincmann ) 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts m spite of handicappmg himself by a 
complete techmcology of pottery-craft — conve>ed in masterly 
style — ^has given us another iironderful book The character of 
Harvey Porter, the waif beloved vet mistrusted bv the master- 
potter, has no complexities, though the divinity of its simphcity 
may be questioned We are accustomed to Mr Phillpotts' black 
sheep, but this is a new breed and a most distinctively funny one 
A less able writer might have flawed him with apologies Nature 
needs none for the perfection of nudity 1 he chorus of old men 
is as usual delightful 

(\V. M. Lodge, 7, Gatestone Road, Upper Norwood ) 

BITTERSWEET By Grant Richards (Grant Richards) 

A story of a double life, of an intrigue between an English- 
man at a Continental " Cure '' and a dancing girl of the I^atm 
Quarter, told with almost diary-hkc precision. * Bittei sweet. 
despite the sordidness mscparable from such <in episode, is 
engrossing reading Jhe wonderful intuition which traces so 
cleverly the effect of environment a totil severing of familiar 
ties upon a man, and which, incidentally re\eals the ' sml of 
the dancer," grips the imagination At times uu^'onv incing, 
agun poignantly Human, there is " bitter '' and " sweet " in 
tius study of temperament, which possesses all the distinction 
wc associate with the author of " Caviare " 

(Lucy Chamberlain, Plas Brith, LLinduduo ) 

We specially commend the twenty leviews sent m by 
Miss A. Hana Baird (Norwood), Andrea S Holbrow 
(Bath), C. W. Pilkington Rogers (Ip^uich), Miss M J. 
Dobie (Mouldsworth), Miss £ Willis (Wandsworth), 
Horace W. Walker (Beeston), Irene Harnson (Earl's 
Court), C. E. M. Joad (Hampstead), Miss [ A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfaig), Arnold S. 
Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Florence Parsons (Altrin- 
cham), Dons Dean (Bromley), Peter W'lnstanley (Bolton), 
N. R. McIntosh (Birmingham), J Victor Stalker (Dundee) 
Mane Russell (Glasgow), Miss M Troughton (Golder's 
Green), A. Racer (London, S E ), Miss M. £. Kennedy 
(Dubhn), C. Lambert Baynes (Champion HiU). 

V. — ^The Prize oi One Year's Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Miss Sissie Hunter, 
of 14, Avondale Road, Chest^eld 


FLEET STREET MEMORIES.* 

* By Richard Whiiling 


S TILL they come and why not ? Every human 
being has something worth remembenng for 
himself and for others, if only he knows how to set it 
down. 

. The author of this book is a Scotsman who has passed 
the better part of forty years in Fleet Street, and now 
registers the heart beats of that pulse of the world. His 

* " The Pulse of the World." By Blalcolm Stark. 58. net. 
(ShefiofgtoBL) 


method is u good one, the anecdotic and tlie go-as-you- 
please There h no better m the arcumstances, for 
who could hope to reduce such a welter of impressions 
into a plulosophy of life ? The only possible course is 
to let one thing lead to another — Stanley to the staircase 
where he was first met ; the staircase to Sutherland 
House to which the staircase belonged; this to the 
distingmshed people who have stood under that roof, 
Ganbaldi and the Shah of Persia among the number. 
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Comfiton MacKeazle, 1913. 
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And, above all, for interest, " Archie Campbell,” what 
tune he took part in the famous meeting against the 
pro|HJsal to abolish the Tartan in the Highland regiments 
— a demonstration admirably stage-managed. 

** The pipers of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh roused the imagination with their wild and spirited 
music. After speeches of the strongest protest by Scottish 
noblemen and soldiers, and a rarely paralleled burst of 
nationality, with an appeal to city, mountain, and glen, the 
figure of i.ord Archibald Campbell, a son of the Duke of 
Argyll, was seen emerging from a corner, drawing his dirk, 
waving the fiery cross, and carrying it through the hall and 
up the grand staircase amidst a scene of enthusiasm such 
as, I fancy, was never before witnessed even in Stafford 
House.’' 

The deatli of the late Duke of Argyll, who was born 
at Sutherland House, recalls a reminiscence of his 
father — and so you go on. 

And it is by no means all dukes and lords, as too many 
of such books tend to be. Some of the best commemor- 
ated are not even names to that general public to whose 
wants they ministered tliroughout strenuous lives. 
David Moffatt — Davie always to his friends- 'has his 
page here. A good German scholar and a French, he 
abounded in murli of the lore of those tongues, including, 
as Mr. Stark might have remembered to tell us, the 
whole Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Davie 
had but one weakness, a certain credulity, a dangerous 
foible in the journalist, which made him easy sj)ort for 
the wags. One morning, in the small hours, two of 
these heartless creatures waylaid him with the repcirt 
that the Prince of W ales had been shot in the Highlands. 
He returned to liis office and despatched a message to 
his clients in the European capitals and in America. 
The morning’s reflection on this feat in scooping " 
convinced him that he had been hoaxed, and when he 
crawled forth in terror to see the effect of his handiwork, 
he found a placard in full possession of : " Shooting of 
Prince of Wales in the Highlands. Latest Particulars," 
which perhaps, in one way of reading it, sa^^ed the 
situation for these shores. 

The Press blunders of Mr. Stark’s memories have been 
only less distressing than the hoaxes. An American 
editor, whose cable told him, and tnily, that the Oxford 
Music Hall had been burnt down, could find nothing 
better to do than read up " Oxford ’’ in his books of 
reference, and announce the destruction of the Shel- 
donian Theatre. Again, when Carlyle died, at the time 
of the campaign in Asbantee, the items " Carlyle dead. 
Fighting Ashantee," cabled to Australia, came out thus : 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, formerly of Craigenputtock, but 
lately of Chelsea, author of * Sartor ' and the ‘ History 
of the French Revolution ’ died yesterday fighting the 
Ashantees." 

Our author, in the genendly accej)ted way, learns his 
calling in the provinces, and then gravitates to London. 


The mighty city draws him, as it draws most of us, by 
its medley of all the elements of tumult, ambition, 
passion, w'orry, government, taste, fashion, riches, 
privation, crime" — ^the all sorts that it takes to make a 
world. And, as for Fleet Street, at the heart of it, " No 
thoroughfare in London is more magnetic, after mid- 
night. From Temple Bar to St. Pauls the patter never 
ceases, in summer heat or in winter cold." The very 
taverns, here and there in the purlieus, are not as others. 
By privilege of authority, and for the benefit of night 
workers wdio may want refreshment, some of them begin 
their opening day at two o’clock in the morning. The 
privilege is sometimes abused by night birds who know 
their way about, and contrive to pass as members of the 
Press. It w-as shockingly abused by the three cabbies 
who in answer to the customary question, blandly de- 
clared themselves — one a reporter on The Daily News, 
another, a compositor on The Standard, and the third. 
Editor of The Times, The talk is varied and often full 
of quality. If in one corner it is. or rather W'as, but 
the prospects of the IVo Thousand Guineas or the 
Derby, in another it might turn on searching forecasts 
of the chances of immortality of Carlyle, Tcnny.son, or 
Browning, the literary lights of tlie time, or close debates 
on the theory of probability as the touchstone of wisdom 
and tlie guide of life. An ever fresh topic was the con- 
trast between Gladstone and Disraeli, for better or for 
\vorse. The author, if he had thought of it, would have 
probably been able to add. in confirmation of others 
who have shared his right of entry, that most of the 
champions of the fii.st -named belonged to the Conserva- 
tive Press, and of the other to the Liberal. \Miat 
wonder I They are tired of hearing the Office brand 
of Aristides called the " Just-So." 

In due time the author seems to have heard Scotland’s 
call of his native wild, and to have answered, like the 
typical djinn of " The Arabian Nights,’’ " I hear, and I 
obey." In his dosing pages, we leave him, or he leaves 
us, on his retirement, going ashore at Tarbert, alter 
weathering a gale in Lochfyne, and with a prospect of 
hare-soup and chops before a blazing fiic. " In my 
joyous exuberance I quoted Aytoun’s spirited lines : 

" Let me feel the breezes blowing 
Fresh along the mountain side ! 

Let me see the purple heather. 

Let me hear the thundering tide." 

But wait. " I began to realise seriously for the first 
time that I was cut away from London — at all events 
from my nightly pursuits— cut away from the pulse of 
the world. . . . I guessed what would be going on there, 
and wished myself back in the midst of it all. What a 
difference there was between the desolate shores of Kin- 
tyre and Arg>’ll, and the blazing life of the Metropolis ! " 
Awcel ! Aweel ! sirs — a very pleasant book. 


BAGEHOT.* 

By George Sampson. 


T he Admirable Crichton in Barrie's satirical 
fantasy was observed to like “ sets of things " ; 
and his awed subjects placated him by gifts that touched 

* “The Works of Walter Bagehot.'* Edited by Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, xo vols. 75s. net. (Longmans). 


this soft side of autocracy. The resources of the island, 
exploited as they were to the utmost by Crichton's 
genius, could scarcely rise to sets of the more serious 
authors, otherwise collections of Hallam, Southey, and 
Josephus (that learned Jew), uniformly bound and 
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lettered on the back, would certainly have adorned the 
autocrat's library. I hope I do no injustice to his 
literary taste. It is true that he quotes Henley ; but 
that is in a moment of rapture when men, notoriously, 
will say anything. 1 cannot find this conclusive. I feel 
sure that his natural inclinations leaned towards Hallam 
and Southey, and wry probably Philip James Bailey. 

For myself (no autocrat, but a timid and unassertive 
tookman), I confess to shanng Crichton's weakness for 
sets — ^in the literary sense. A collected edition always 
beguiles me. A few prized examples have come my 
way as perquisites of the rcview'cr's trade — rare and 
precious consoLitions for 
the toil of reading 
patiently (with an eye 
to quotable extracts) so 
many of those stock 
issues of the day that 
are bom to inevitable 
exposure at murderous 
prices in the windows 
of remainder shops. 

Some other sets I liave 
acquired by honourable 
purchase, thereby 
squandering in a day th(' 
exiguous earnings of a 
month or more. These, 
perhaps, I should lovt* 
most of all. as the fruits 
ot sacrifict', the splendid 
e X t r a V a g «i n c e of 
poverty. But I do not 
discriminate. So that I 
have my set, I am not 
nice about its origin. 

There w^ould seem to 
be no third course. 

Gift or presentation 
cannot be relied upon, 
because the books that 
people give you are al- 
ways those you do not 
want, and certainly 
never sets — except 
perhaps on marriage. 

But then one cannot marry every month. However, 
there is a third way of acquiring collected editions — a 
means almost incredible, and I fear precarious. A 
gentleman in the United States, connected wdth the 
great betting business known as Insurance, decided to 
tempt prospective clients by presenting them with a 
set of volumes when the transaction was duly completed. 
The idea was to induce the insured to live long enough 
to read them. I believe this kind of thing is often 
done in those curious States. In the present instance, 
our insurance director exhibited his excellent taste, as 
well as his business capacity, by compiling his presen- 
tation set from the fugitive and little known writings of 
Walter Bagehot, an English banker, economist, country 
gentleman and essayist. This should be regarded as 
a precedent. There arc several sets of books I wrant. 
Will English insurance companies please note ? I 
promise to live as long as I can. 


We owre, therefore, the first collected Bagehot (like 
the first collected De Quinccy) to the discernment of 
.-\mcrica. Now, a long time after, we have an English 
set in tt'n spacious and dignified volumes, which include, 
as every good collected edition should, a whole bookful 
(or more) of stuff not liitherto n'pnnted. This is as it 
should be. Every owner of a collected edition, though 
otherwise amiable, likes to feel that he possesses matter 
not cont a im-d in the cheaper issues. For a more becoming 
reason this new' material is w'elcomi*. \\c cannot have 
too much of Bagehot. He had the rare gifts of a per- 
sonal note in style and a constructive force in criticism. 

H(‘ was the kind of man 
who always managed 
to say .sometliing valu- 
able, i‘ven in a leading 
artick* ; so that, reaUy, 
very little* of his w'ork 
can be safely ignored as 
obsolete or uninterest- 
ing. ^\'hcn I add that 
the pri*st‘nt selection of 
new* matter has been 
mad(‘ under the shrewd 
and discerning eye of Sir 
W. Robertson NicoU, 
nothing more need be 
said to commend it to 
rc'atkrs of The Book- 

M.\X. 

Considered very 
critically, the edition as 
a whole has certain 
delects; but I have 
dwelt upon these else- 
where, and it w'ould be 
literally damnable iter- 
ation to go over the 
tale again. The solid 
attractions of the set 
outweigh all minor im- 
perfections. It is the 
onlj' complete edition 
of a brilliant and 
original w'riter whose 
st^'le never stales and 
whose wisdom never palls. It is an excellent investment 
for the library. 

Bagehot is, in many respects, a typical Englishman. 
He conveys, somehow, the sense that writing books is 
rather good fun, but not thi* sort of thing a gentleman 
should do for a living. In that respect he harks back 
to the tradition of the Sidneys and the Raleghs and 
the other gallant amateurs who made Eliza’s day so 
spacious. What w^ call Bagehot’ s w'orks, he would have 
called his parerga, the real business of his lif(^ being 
discoverable, not in his library, but in the parlour of 
Stuckey's Bank, or in the office of the “Economist," 
or behind the scenes at the Treasury. He wras the com- 
plete Englishman raised to the highest power. “Ani- 
mJited moderation " (his ow'n happy term) describes 
exactly his chief good quality. In animation, certainly, 
he is excelled by no other English essayist, though he 
never scolds, like Ruskin, or raves, like Carlyle. True, he 



Walter Bagehot. 

From a mezzotint by Norman Hurst. 
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is always “ going on,** but in the happier sense of 
that equivocation ; and his motion is real progression, 
and not a mere running round after his own tail, in 
the busy, unprofitable manner of too many miscella- 
neous writers, grave and gay. In literature, ns in life, it 
is not enough to move ; the essential thing is to move 
on. Bagehot moves on ; but not so fast that panting 
Britons toil after him in vain. 

To this animation he joins the sister virtue of moder- 
ation. In "Physics and Politics,** that wise little book, he 
lays stress on the fact that one main element of progress is 


the presentation of only just so much new 
matter as can be comfortably assimilated 
by the old. The doctrine is reiterated by 
Samuel Butler. All Bagehot*s own work 
exhibits this quality of conservative in- 
novation. He is original, but he never 
frightens his readers. He says startling 
things with the utmost steadiness. Com- 
pare him with a safe, emphatic man like 
Macaulay. Macaulay is what may be called 
a sedentary writer. He never fails to in- 
terest and to instruct, like an encyclopaedia 
combining excellence and brilliance ; Imt he 
never takes you anywhere. There are no 
spiritual adventures in Macaulay. Bagehot 
is full of them; though like the true 
shy Englishman he offers them as if 
they were covered by the office season- 
ticket. 

The Englishman is the most romantic 
creature in the world. His national poet is 
a magical rhetorician with a sense of humour; 
his very empire is like a boy*s adventure 
book come true ; yet he is at pains to believe 
that he is a plain, practical fellow with no 
damned nonsense about him. And all the 
time he is stuffed full of nonsense, not 
damned nonsense, like Prussian metaphysics, 
but nonsense almost divine. Bottom the 
weaver is English, but so is Puck ; " Para- 
dise Lost ** is English, but so is " Pickwick." 
England is a land of shopkeepers to the 
shallow observer ; its truer names are 
Illyria, the Forest of Arden, a sea coast of 
Bohemia, or a wood near Athens. The 
Englishman presents to the world the 
phenomenon of romance under discipline, a 
combination so startling and irresistible 
that large portions of the map have turned 
instantly red on beholding it. Bagehot 
represents this double nature of the English- 
man more exactly than any other writer 
of his class. His very gravity likes to disguise itself 
as levity, as if all the tremendous things in life were a 
bit of a jolly old lark. His general tempo is allegro ; 
but it is an allegro like Beethoven's that can say more 
momentous things tlian others can put into an adagio. 
He is sparkling, yet he is serious; he is romantic, 
yet he -is restrained. He was a prosperous banker, yet 
he wrote on the finer issues of life and literature. He 
invented Treasury Bills, yet he proclaimed that 
mysticism is true. Could anything be more delight- 
fully English ? 


flew Boohs. 


WOMEN IN THE WAR.* 

These two volumes, a lively interest as to their matter, 
have* a secondary interest which might indeed come first 

* '* A Journal of Impressions in Belgium." By May Sinclair. 
68. (Hutchinson.) — " A Woman's Experiences in the Great 
War." By Louise Mack (hlrs. Creed). 10 s. 6d. net. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


with the student of character and those curiously interested 
in human nature, for each is a study in personality. Each, 
one thinks, must more or less faithfully represent the 
woman behind it. Each is, further, a study in femininity. 
It would be quite possible, one would think, to paint 
portraits, or at least to make pencil sketches, of 
Sinclair and Mrs. Creed after a mere reading of these books,- 
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jn which they are themselves and not the creatuxes they 
set out to write about in novels. We are grateful for the 
picture of Mrs. Creed as the frontispiece to her book. 
The delicate, intrepid, inquisitive nose is worth the whole 
108 . 6d. that is paid for the book, as an index to the 
character which brought Mrs. Creed into so many strange 
adventures and places, and kept her in Antwerp when all 
the men had — shall we say moved on ? — to see the end of 
the adventure. Behind Miss Sinclair's book we sec an 
intrepid heart somewhat hampered by delicacy and 
sensitiveness. One feels that the heart had rather to 
flog the body. A young English lady stated to me 
thus her qualifications for nursing the wounded soldiers 
in France ; “ I am strong ; I have languages ; and I ran 
be trusted not to flirt with the convalescents." Well, the 
latter clause may or may not have been a qualification. 
We heard earlier in the war that the astute Germans were 
employing pretty nurses for their wounded ; and certainly 
a pretty girl will hold out more potent inducements to a 
sick man to get well than a snuffy, ugly old nurse, how- 
ever efficient. But, in the first clause of my friend's 
qualification, one feels Miss Sinclair must have failed. 
Though she asseverates ever so strongly her physical fit- 
ness for the Red Cross, one shakes one's head. The value 
of her book is a literary one ; and each of these books has 
the special interest of the sharp, new, clean impression 
of the war. Our senses are blunted after fourteen months 
of it. 

Of course* Miss Sinclair will always see a tiling with the eye 
of the poet and artist, and reproduce it in exquisite words. 
Three or four things will remain with one long after the 
shower of War Books has become a steady downpour. 
There is the picture of the refugees in the Palais des Fetes 
at Ghent. There is the episode of the wounded English 
officer ivhom Miss Sinclair nursed — almost Shandean in its 
broad, yet delicate human pcaihos. There is the garden 
at ill loo, where the tired Ambulance in retreat halted 
for food and rest. 

"It iM alioiil four m the morning whin ue get there. A 
thin no/f of light is beginning to leak through the mist. The 
mist holds it «is a dark cloth holds the fluid that bleaches it. 
There is something quisT about this light. There is something 
queer, almost inimical, about this garden . . The m].st .stands 
straight up from the earth like a high wall drawn close about 
the house ; it blocks wth dense grey stuff every inch of space 
betwen the bushes and the trees : they arc thrust forw«ird, 
rank upon rank, closing in upon the house : they loom enormous 
and near. A few paces further bock they appear as without 
substance in the dense grey stuff that invests them : their 
tops are tangled and lost in a web of grey. In this strange 
garden it is as if space itself had solidified in masses and sohd 
objects had become spaces between. 

" When your eyes get used to this curious inversion it is as 
if the mist was no longer a wall but a growth ; the garden is 
the heart of a jungle bleached by enchantment and struck 
with stillness and cold ; a tangle of grey ; a iiiuflled, huddled 
and stifled Ixiwer, all grey ; and webbed and laced with grey " 

Here Miss Sinclair is herself. A delicate and scrupulous 
conscientiousness makes her minute in recording the 
doings of the Ambulance. 

Mrs. Creed could not have written these paragraphs to 
save her life. But she has the instinct of the journalist, 
and when impressions have to be sharp and sudden- 
jotted down, so to speak, in a reporter’s note-book — 
journalism serves. That delightful nose must ha\e been 
responsible for so much — the energy, the courage, the 
inquisitiveness, the impulsiveness, the affectionateness 
of the book, which has an almost gamin quality of liveliness 
and un-selfconsciousness. She seemed to thrive on danger. 
Everyone helped her along. No wonder, with that nose. 
She has a de!&r delightful pugnaciousness — 1 claim her 
for Ireland by that nose. Though she would thrust her- 
self into places where the male might find women a nuisance, 

1 dare swear every man found her a man and a brother. 
There is not the slightest pretence to fine writing. We 
rush along with her breathlessly. She tells us some few 
dreadful things as of the Cathedral at Aerschot ; she is 
not mealy-mouthed ; but even from the Cathedral at 
Aerschot one emerges into the wind and sun with this 
brisk creature. There is an awful piteousness about her 




tale of the dogs at Antwerp. Surely such harmless victims 
of the war are not the least piteous. One picture jumps 
out of the pages — ^the entry of the Germans into Antwerp > 
the first grey figure, with the rose in its coat, passing up 
the empty street. Indeed, all that part is admirable* 
The Germans rushing to the pianos is really a thing seen 
which might have escaped a more pretentious observer. 
The emerging of the hordes of hidden spies to greet the 
conquerors. These things tell. Indeed, there is not a 
page of the book which does not go with a swing. 

Miss Sinclair’s book is to be sold for the benefit of the 
National Committee for Relief to Belgium. Good luck to 
it and its lively fellow I Both make " live " reading. 

Katharine Tynan. 


THE DEFEATED HERMIT* 

This story of the Java Sea happens to appeal to us 
far more strongly than its author ever anticipated. Finished 
before even a suspicion of the coming Armageddon had 
ruffled the even flow of our lives, it contains his ** old deep- 
seated and impartial ’’ estimate of a " blonde beast *' of 
a Teuton. The whole plot of the story hangs on the 
Teuton's childishness and his power of hatred, two qualities 
which the history of the war shows that Mr. Joseph Conrad 
was absolutely justified in attributing to the Germans. 
With a childish lack of the sense of iiroportion, this Schom- 
berg bears a Swede, named Heyst, an infinite grudge for • 
not patronising more often his hotel ; and that grudge is 
fanned into a furious hate when the Swede rescues from 
his clutches a poor English girl, who is a miserable member 
ol a cacophanous orchestra travelling about the Java Sea. 

This hotel-keeper Schomberg first made his appearance 
in the author’s “ Lord Jim " sixteen years ago. Then he 
was little more than a shadow ; now he develops into a 
very substantial rascal, a brutal bully of his strange, crafty 
wife, a vile dispenser of scandals. Most effective is the 
contrast between this blonde bullv and the courtly Heyst, 
between the earthy materialist and the ascetic hermit. 

This hermit is one of the most remarkable figures of 
fiction. Incredible at first, being a kind of St. Simon 
Stylites without a vestige of a faith, we are gradually forced 
to accept him, to believe in him, by Mr. Conrad's irresistible 
power of character-drawing. He stands out at last, tliis 
hermit of the Java Sea, thoroughly convincing. 

Yet his origin is strange : purely the victim of his father's 
philosophic doubts, he learns to believe in nothing, to riirink 
from the world as a thing not worth touching, to regard it 
merely as an amusing spectacle. But the "Hound of 
Heaven," as Thompson would have expressed it, pursues 
him. First he is compelled to appear as an answer to the 
prayers of a good man in distress, to appear as an agent 
of Providence, to form a tie with him wliich his philosophy 
denounces as folly. Later on, by a strange chance, he be- 
comes an agent of Providence to the poor Enghsh girl. 
How his philosopliic detachment struggled against this 
new tic is wonderfully described. He cannot bring him- 
self to be \vholly false to the paternal philosophy, until a 
great danger and a great act of self-sacrifice on the part 
of the girl gives her the “ victory." 

There is nothing cheap, banal or commonplace about this 
act of self-sacrifice ; the drama is developed w'ith ever- 
growing intensity atfll with all Mr. Conrad's power of 
original and graphic description. Thexe is something all 
his own in the haunting, fasanating, snakelike movements 
of the leader of the triu, who at Schoinberg’s vile instigation 
invade Heyst’s Eden. We feel from the first that they are 
irresistible, but only a great master could have converted 
their fearful power into an instrument of good. The 
death-scene is the most beautiful tiling Mr. Conrad has 
ever written. 

W. A. F. 

• “ Victory." By Joseph Conrad. 6s. net. (Methuen.) 
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“THE PATRIZI MEMOIRS.”* 

W’liafever one may think of Napoleon the military 
jTcniiis. the more one gets to know of Napoleon the man, 
the more one sickens of him. The gross and cold-blooded 
scnsuiihtv which he shared with his unfaithful wives and 
his sisters, the physical cowardice and fear of assassination 
which compelled him after both his abdications to take 
refuge on a British ship, the undignified snobbishness which 
prompted him to maintain a miniature court at Elba and 
again at “I-ongwood," the glaring absence of a sense of 
humour which kept him delighted with pettj^ brutalities 
and practical jokes, the lack of magnanimit}' which betrayed 
him into insolence toward Sir Hudson Lowe, his custodian 
and — had he but known it — his touchstone ; all these 
defects of breeding show a man sadly lacking in ordinary 
human feeling, a man whose moral sensibility had become 
blunted almost to vanishing point. One may pass over 
the minor counts in the indictment, that Bonaparte was 
an incorrigible liar, that he systematically cheated at cards, 
that he had very bad table- manners, and that he behaved 
like a cad to women ; these charges lie implicit in Welling- 
ton's famous complaint that Napoleon was not a gentleman. 
What indeed emerges more and more clearly from any 
study of Bonaparte the man is the Italian strain in his 
composition, that strain of the vendetta which led him 
to spit his spite on Madame de Stael, to kidnap Pope 
Julius Vll., and to assassinate the Due D'Enghien. 
Napoleon, in fact, was in many respects but a contioUiere 
on a larger scale, a condottiere too who had not the average 
Sforza or Borgia feeling for letters and for the arts. This 
moral obtusity, this disposition to play the bully and the 
tyrant, this inability to discriminate between domination 
and persecution, allied of course with an incapacity for 
appreciating the spirit of nationalism which was natural 
enough in a soldier of fortune who had hesitated whether 
to enter the service of England or that of France, find 
admirable illustration in the treatment \vhich Napoleon 
meted out to a noble Roman family between iSi 1 and 1814. 
At this period, having abducted the Holy Father, the 
Emperor entered on the truly Imperialistic policy of 
attempting to Gallicise Italy by getting posse.ssion of the 
younger generation. Under the provisions of w’hat was 
known as The Golden Levy," a census was taken of all 
the noble families of the country. Those who were grown 
up, whether married or single, were to be drafted into the 
Imperial Guard or employed at court ; those of tender 
age were to be sent, unless delicate, to the various military 
schools in France, there to be trained for service in the 
army. This grandiose scheme for denationalising the 
coming Italian race, a scheme wdiich fortunately was not 
allowed time to mature, was calmly acquiesced in by many 
of the Roman aristocracy \ but it found a sturdy opponent 
in Giovanni Patrizi, only son of the ruling Marchese, who 
despite all the threats and coaxings of Napoleon’s agents 
at Rome absolutely refused to surrender his two sons, 
Xavier and Filippo, to the " prytances ” of France. " The 
Patrizi Memoirs," which Mrs. Hugh Fraser has edited 
with no little tact, tell, and tell very eloquently and 
pathetically too, with what a mixture of pettiness and 
nithlessness Napoleon crushed this gallant but utterly 
futile opposition. W. A. L. B. 


THE SOULS DEVELOPMENT.t 

However careful and however s]^pathctic, the study 
of certain books raises a restless feeing that one does not 
exactly understand the position or difficulties of those to 
whom they appeal, nor accept fully the elucidations which 
are designed to remove the difficulties. Furthermore, 
there are the great questions, each of the problem order, 
that are raised — unawares or otherwise — ^iii the course of 
the general consideration and remain over, often as great as 

* " The Patrizi Memoirs : A Roman Family under Napoleon." 
By the Marchesa Patrizi. Translated by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
I2B. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

t " Evolution and Spiritual Life." By Stewart A. McDowcill, 
M.A. 6 b. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


those to which a solvent is offered, occasionally greater. 
It is a characteristic of really important books to behave 
in this manner, and Mr. McDowall's " Evolution and 
Spiritual Life " is a book of real moment. Behind the 
whole path of it there is a trail of questions left, and the 
reader is left, too, in what I must tcrip a state of interro- 
gatory zeal. There is nothing more interesting in philo- 
sophical literature than a study of this kind. But as I 
must deal vrith things as they are in the book, and not 
with derivative points or side-issues, I can approach it 
only as a mystic, and it is peculiarly one which calls to be 
looked at from a mystical point of view’ — whatever may 
be the attitude of the writer towards that branch of inward 
experience which has been called mystical theology through- 
out the Christian centuries. For IVlr. McDowall a human 
being is " a soul closely connected to a mechanism," which 
mechanism " exists because of the soul, and not the soul 
because of the mechanism." Growth and consequent 
change arc at work in both, and it may be taken that this 
statement formulates briefly the author's idea of evolution 
in connection with spiritual life. Spirit is in the making, 
or "in the process of becoming." That towards which it 
is progressing is a slate of freedom, and this it is " always 
striving to gain." Freedom is relatively " the control of 
matter," matter being " the instrument of spirit,” but 
above this — in conception, if not in experience — there is a 
stale of freedom in the absolute, apart from the obstacles 
of matter. That which wc possess in respect of either is 
a " power of winning," and win we must "or be extin- 
gui.shed." Life is therefore a struggle, and the control 
gained in freedom is over that w’hich itself possesses no 
element of freedom. 

Now, it used to be said that evolution is concerned with 
sequence, in the form of a series, and knows nothing of a 
beginning or an end. But Mr. McDowall has a very clear 
notion of the end and ha:: postulate.s concerning the 
beginning. For him it is not true that the soul " cometh 
from afar " and takes up its abode here as in a place of 
exile, from which it is finally emancipated. The libera- 
tion of pre-existent spirit is held to be a view* which leads 
logically to pure pantheism. Spirit is not a part of God ; 
it is created ; and indeed " there arc millions of new spirits 
in the making." The universe is therefon' pluralistic. So 
much concerning the beginning, and now' in respect of the 
end. The pluralism is resolved into union. " That which 
is becoming must eventually pass into union with that 
which eternally IS," and this lakes place in virtue of 
" unity of experience between the periectcd soul and the 
Creator." There is, however, no absorption in God ; the 
distinction between Creator and creature remains for ever» 
but in and with God we reign in the Kingdom of God, " in 
perfect union, according to His Eternal Will." 

There is nothing in this bare analysis of source and 
term which differs from St. Thomas Aquinas or the 
other great orthodox doctors, though there are points here 
and there in the development casting another light, and of 
which I should like to speak, if it were possible in this 
place. I am tempted also to think that the evolutionary 
thesis can be expressed in other language, which is old as 
the Christian world. The quest after freedom is the quest 
of the soul for God, and His attainment in union is free- 
dom attained perfectly— or, as one says, absolutely. We 
are bound in the material world and are loosed in that 
which is spiritual. We are liberated in that end which 
is God. Growth and change in the body are in analogy 
assuredly with that which takes place in the soul when it 
has discovered that God is its end and that it cannot and 
dare not miss Him. But the kind of growrth of the 
soul is known to us already, under other and greater names 
— as growth in grace and holiness. So also, spirit is in the 
making, but this is to say in God ; and I have heard of it 
as the second birth and as the life of regeneration in 
Him. Moreover, for Mr. McDowall, the Divine Trans- 
cendence is the relation of God to Himself in the state 
which is called simultaneous, and here again I seem to 
know this in another form of language, which I have drawn 
from the Angel of the Schools. He has told me in what 
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tnanner the mode of Divine Consciousness differs from 
human consciousness, how self-realisation involves in us a 
passage from subject to object by a reflex act ; but there 
is no such passage in Him Who is perfect, inflnite, eternal, 
jli^tly, Mr. McDowall holds that for human beings there 
is a passage into the realm of simultaneity ; and between 
the lines of all the m\^tical records, and behind all the 
arduous practices of ascetic life, I read indications of a way 
of escape for man from the separation implied in the 
passage from subject to object, whether in the realisation 
.of self or that of God. It is a work of Divine love, in the 
.deeper stages of which God draws the soul to Himself, as 
St. Bonaventiira puts it, and the soul draws God Avitliin. 

I have given no notion whatever of the high and beauti- 
ful things which All Mr. McDowall's book ; it is illuminating 
in every page ; but in recurrence to my starting point, 
among the diiliculties which T do not fully understand is 
the position of those who will accept spiritual truths for- 
mulated in terms of evolution and “ becoming ” but not 
in tho.se of St. Thomas. I write with humility in the 
heart, if not in the words. The fault is probably in myself, 
who am congenitally short-sighted in the mind over this 
day's thinking modes and have not bought glasses, because 
it has been sulflcient to And the inAnite depth of the riches 
of loving knowledge of God open their vistas through the 
puies of the C'athcihc mv.stics. 

A. i:. Waitk. 


artillery, well trained by French ofAcers, distinguished 
itself beyond expectation in the late war. It is sad to 
read that in little Montenegro every man has to serve from 
his eighteentli to his sixty-second year, although the last 
ten are in the reserve. No ivonder that small country 
remains poor. We have heard so much of the brave Serbs, 
the beauties of the Balkans, poets and artists as well, 
that possibly Mr. Wixids’ facts about Rumania are more 
interesting. " Made up of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
formally united 111 1801, but not independent before 
1878. she made her Arst entry into Balkan politics in 1910 
by her sudden and unprovoked attack upon Bulgaria’s 
rear, when that country w'as already contending against 
Serbia, Montenegro, Greece and Turkey.” It may be 
remembered her late King Carol w'as a llohenzollern, and 
the lovely wife of his successor is a daughter of the late 
Duke of ICdiiiburgh, and the Tsar Alexander's daughter. 
The Frankfurter Zcitmig has been threatening Rumania 
with terrible consecpiences, saying also that '* Rumania 
according to our enemies' own interpretation of international 
law' w’as not and is not bound to prevent the transportation 
of material of w'ar.” Rumania's resources against German 
threats and ravage are plainly stated in Mr. Woods’ " War 
anti Diplomacy.” It is seldom so much information upon 
matters not generally known— and so vital to all of us — 
is to be had in so compact a form. 

Alicia Little. 


THE BALKANS.* 

The Balkan question is so tangled, the w'lmlc region of 
the Balkans so full of burning animosities, that this six- 
pennyworth of facts about them is a treasure trove, 
esjxjt lally now' when as Mr. Woods points out ” an under- 
standing with Bulgaria probably means an augmentation 
of the Allied Armies by at least t,joo,ooo men, and that 
the armies composed of these men w'ould be in a position 
to act in exactly the arejis w'here their presence would be 
most valuable to us. Four hundred thousand Bulgarians 
would advance into Turkey. They would practically, if 
not comjilotely, paralyse the Uttoman resistance at the 
llardanelles. At least 300,000 Greeks would be available 
to take part in some campaign. Five hundred thousand 
Rumanians might immediately cross the Austrian frontier.” 
What people do not sufficiently realise is that '* so long as 
-her future is not adequately secured and safeguanlcd 
Bulgana cannot afford to take up arms against 'J'urkey, 
because her only accesses to the sea are ” mnv ” through 
])ed6 Agatch, the railway to which port runs lor some 
miles tlirough Ottoman territory.’* A feeble attempt 
has lately been made to buy her friendslup by Turkey's 
.offering to give her up this bit of land, but the Bulgars, 
though, as remarked in an old world 


THE FREELANDS.* 

A novel by Mr. Galsw'orthy is necessarily, if only for the 
charm of its craftsmanship, a delectable thing ; and even 
when, as in the present case, his art is interwoven with frank 
propagandism, the resulting fabric is of the rare kind that 
one mentally Angers, so to say, in a glow' of admiration. 

In ” The Freelands ” his story, simple almost to slight- 
ness, has a nature setting of delicate richness instinct with 
the feeling of a poet, the veritable passion of a Richard 
Jefferies. Mr. Galsw'orthy is a painter in solemn, warm- 
liued greys, of which he composes a picture sombre yet 
sumptuous ill tone, and singularly perfect in ensemble. 
Indeed, his cominumngs with nature, through the medium 
of lus characters, are exquisite ; but the people them- 
selves, though human enough, seem on the whole rather 
products of their environment, expositorily composed, 
than genuine creations. Meticulously fair-minded as the 
author is, one is ahvays conscious of lus purpose — ^the ex- 
ploitation of the sheer wrongness of the relation between 
labourer and landowner. The story and its characters 
are moulded upon this thesis, the cUmax of the telling 

* *' The Freelands.” By John Galsworthy. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


.book of travel, ” singularly dcAcient 
in esprit politique” have not sold 
their birthright of Bulgarian ^lacc- 
.doiiia for this mess of pottage. Mr. 
Woods gives us a very careful ^ac- 
. count of the military and naval forces 
.of Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Rumania and Greece. He docs not 
.even touch upon such vexed question 
.as whether Greece had so far agreed 
to supply soldiers, when we sent our 
navy to the Dardanelles, that she 
was trusted with our ylans and be- 
trayed them. , But he gives dates for 
the various occasions on w'hich M. 
Venizelos has saved the country. 
And events look now as if there w'cre 
to be one more date added to the list, 
and the hardy Evzones with their 
dancing white skirts might soon 
be gaining fresh glory. The Greek 

* ” War and Diplomacy in the Balk- 
ans.” By H. Charles Woods. 6d. net 
» (Horace Cox.) 



Mr. John Galsworthy. 


Flmii a loapiliot taken In his gaiden, in Devooduve. 
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dram. I is its determined outcome. With subtle art the 
u In lie catastrophe is hinged upon the narrowness, not the 
in.alieo. of a single person in power— Lady Malloring. 
And since much is to be learnt from a drastic but clean- 
lighting opponent, every landowner should study the 
book . though not many will accept the English labourer 
as the mere serf of the author's conception. Would he 
.so accept himself Would the mere “ serf ** of these 
clever pages -who in his cold throwing over of hi.s fiery 
voung thampion. l>erck. proves himself serf to the bone — 
have voluntanlv undertaken, for sake of the England 
that lias enslaved him, the part that we see him playing 
at thi.s momcni in tlie bloody trenches of Flanders ? 

Apart from its propaganda, the work interests deeply 
through the tender, most human relations it enshrines : 
paternal l>etween h'elix and Xeclda, man-and-maid be- 
tween Neilda and her lover, .solicitous-maternal between 
the quaintly sweet, stoical old Frances Freelands and 
every soul with whom she comes in contact. No central 
dominant figure govern.-* the story, which is a sequence of 
welded epi.sode.s — many of them gemlike in beauty, some 
finely ironical, as the week-ends of the pompous liigwigs 
at Beckett —rather than an org.anic whole. Of the Free- 
lands brothers, Tod is an original sketch which wc could 
have wished carried further, Felix a likeable modern 
amalgam ; John and Stanley count for little. The catas- 
trophe of poor Tryst, his agony in prison, with the sub- 
sequent mental torture of young Derek, arc realistic to the 
point of pain. Though summer warmth and radiance 
suffuse the story, one never feels somehow that it is sum- 
mer : always tiic sad heart autumn beats through its 
greenery. 

Seemingly it is the business of our moilcrii tractarian- 
novclists to show up life, sis it were, stripped of hope, joy, 
gaiety ; a thing poisoned by landowner, parson, plutocrat, 
or some other Beast in Authority. \\’ill not one or other 
of them be bold enough to chsistcn our souls with an 
exposition of tyraniucb les.-* commonly dwelt upon ? What 
kind of freedom, for instaiue, i.s enjoyed by the trade 
unionist comiielled to loaf against his will, of the woman 
or unskilled workman r«ibbod of a living by the unionist’s 
deliberate ruling ^ Indeed, is there any thinkable .set 
of human conditions from which the freedom-checking 
'* Do this I ” could be wholly climinatiHl ? 

IIarolu Vai-lixgs. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


In these bail times it is R<H>d f‘>r us to turn from the 
horrors of war to such peaceful delight-^ as lK>oks afford 
us, and especially novels. For of aib forms of the literary 
art the novel is tlie hardest in winch to acliicve real success. 
One may achieve an artistic or a popular success ; either 
is comparatively easy. What '» most dillieult to achieve 
is the success that is at once populdi and artistic. There- 
fore wc ought to be all the more abundantly grateful t«» 
the authors of these four luwcls under review for their 
laudable attempts to attain this mo.st arduous end. Each 
of these stories is above the average in merit. JCach has 
a quality of its own that lifts it **111 of the ruck and lends 
it distinction. No one, reading any of these bcK)ks, is in 
any sense of the term wasting his time, for they each display 
that virtue without wLich all work miij*t he valueless and 
futile — a moral aim and purpose. Tiiey are. moreover, 
real contributionr to tlie Iwe of life? and for that reasrm 
alone should at cince adtl something to our experience and 
our wisdom. 

Mr. Beresford’s name is placed at the head of this list 
because, even if he liad written only “ The House in 
Demetrius Road.’’ Mr. Beresford mu.st be regarded a.s a 
very considerable person indeed. I think he has made a 
mistake in calling his latest novel I'he Mountains of the 


• •• The Mountains of the Moon.’* By J. D. Boresford. Os. 
<Ca.ssell.) - * The Oakleyites.” By E. F. Benson. Os. (Hixldcr 
& Stoughton.*)— ’* Change.” By M. P. Willcocks. Os. (Hutch- 

inson).— *' Dark Rosalcen.” By M. E. Francis. 6 s. (Cassell.) 


Moon,” which is also the title of a book supposed to be- 
written by the hero of his story, as some library sub- 
scribers are not too discriminating and such a title is apt 
to suggest to them a fantastic romance in the earlier style 
of Mr. H. O. Wells, ratlicr than an ironic study of a phase 
of modern life. Yet after all there is somctliing a trifle 
fantastic in Mr. Beresford's treatment of his theme. I 
speak as one less wise in these matters, but somehow' his 
high society types dfi not seem to me to be quite the real 
thing, though their general attitude toward their low'lier 
fellows, and the atmosphere of serene aloofness in which 
they move and have their being, is no doubt truly rcuidcred. 
Indeed it may be that Mr. Bcre.sford has of malice afore- 
thought woven tins glamour of slight unreality about his 
puppets in order to emphasise the contrast between their 
uselessness and their power. Certainly he has succeeded 
in writing a book which i:;, from title-page to colophon, 
not only replete with inteiest as a good story, but also 
full of profitable reading. 

In “ The Oakleyites ” we looked for another study of 
high st»ciety life. ]Mr. Ben.son having ii.sed us to that mdicu 
in moMt ot his former novels. But m tins instance he 
has gone into the jirovinces l<jr his material, and found it 
in a little town near the .south-east coast, where lives a 
community of leisured bur not too wealthy or aristocratic 
people, in whose delightful foibles evervone inu-.l rejoice 
exceedingly, even as the author himself unrloubtcilly docs. 
Th.it Is the secret of the bof)k'.s ajipeal. N'jui cannot but 
share the author's eiijov nient. You cannot but revel with 
him in the humours of hi^ characters. \nd they are 
quite lriuiu]dis i)f authentic portrayal. You feel that you 
know most of them, not very intimately, perhaps that 
might be uncomfortable - but as you know the ]>eoplc 
next door. But one of them yon do know intimately — 
the gentlewoman ol starveil instincts who sights lo\e from 
afar in middle life only to find shijiwreLk within liail of 
that l)Ie.>sed anchorage. Mr. Benson riweals powers of 
tenderness, allied with a deep sympathetic in.stimt. in his 
depiction of Miss Dorothy Jackscut that are worthy of all 
praise. One may feel indinefl to cpiarrel a little with the 
rather gratuitously imhajqiy ending of this idvl, and one 
would wish that the style of the book were a little loss 
slovenly in plaios , but that is all llie fault that even the 
jno-*l exigent of critics could ])ossibly find in a novel tliat 
cannot otherwise fail to enhaiKe Mi. Benson's rei>u 1 ation. 

And that last fault in " d'he Oakleyites" has its con- 
verse in" t'hangc." " C’liange " is a remarkable novel , iii 
many respects a very fine mjvel indeed. .\o one with any 
Iceling for literature but must appreciate its sincere arti-.liy 
and the meticulous poms that have gone to its making. 
As an acute and profound study of cert.iin nuue or less 
familiar modern types, it deserves to rank with some of 
our best masterpieces in that genre. Miss Willcocks dis- 
plays the elements of greatness in the siireness of her touch, 
the keenness of her observ.ition, and tlie .splendid irony of 
her humour. Only one thing would seem to stand in the 
w'av of her consummate achievement, and that is a .sort 
of self-consciou.snc'.s alm(>.st painfully manifest throughout 
in -the style and tone of her work. She is too mrirbirlly 
careful never to l)e obv-ious or banal. She is too much 
afraid of letting herself go. She could do with a little, a 
very little, of Mr. Benson’s occasional slovenliness, now and 
then. Thai, at any rate, is the frankly deliberate opinion 
of one at least of her readers who has nevertheless read 
her latest novel not only with extreme pleasure, but with 
the deepest respect for the talents of its author. Miss 
Willcocks i.s al.so a very considerable person indeed. 

” Dark Rosaleen ” stands last on this list not because 
it is tnc lea.-*t of these novels, but because it is so different 
from them. Thi‘v have each to do w'ith the sort of life 
and the sort of people that impinge upon the daily affairs, 
of the average home-keeping citizen. ” Dark Rosaleen ” 
takes us to a wild part of western Ireland which seems as 
far removed from our more humdrum surroundings as the 
hinterlands of Africa. It introduces us to a people who.se 
habits and thouglits and passions seem as strange to us- 
es those of some altogether alien race. No doubt but 
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they are as human as ourselves, with like motives and 
emotions ; it is in their self-expression that their unlikeness 
lies. I'hey are a more primitive people. They live nearer 
to nature, and yet at the same time nearer to the super- 
natural. Religion is to them the one binding clause in 
all their dealings with their fcllow-crcatures. I'rom the 
first page of this book to the last this shadow of things 
beyond human ken, this lilind acceptance of powers that 
it would be almost an impiety in mere mortals even to 
try to understand, colours and distorts the minds of all the 
chief protagonists in this rather terrible and discomfiting 
story. One has that feeling of inevitablcness which is of 
the essence of Cireek tragedy. Things arc so because they 
must be so. One docs now and then dare to hope lor a 
possible ^^ay of escape from this pitiic.ssncss of Fate, but it 
is always a forlorn hope. That is at once the weakness 
and the strength of the book : it holds us wriggling. \Vc 
cannot free ourselves from its spell, though all the while 
we struggh* against it. ^^'hich is to say that our author 
has indeed the root of the matter in her. She has that 
supreme gift which makes us forget that \\c are reading 
mere wonls and not actually witnessing a living pageant. 
“ Dark Kosalcen ” is not a book to while aA\ay an idle 
hour, but it IS emphatically a book that should be read 
and pondered by all \\ho appreciate good writing and 
would also enlarge their understanding. 

iiiinvi:.* IVoii. 


“B. P.'S ’ INDIAN MEMORIES.* 

The ilhi.stititioiis of theiiisehc-* would siifticiently recom- 
mend " Is. I*, s ’ book ol ** Iiuhaii Mcimiries,” so full arc 
they «»f humour ami tharatler and moNemenl. Such an 
cv(' lor ICastern colour dofs lie show in the two dozen 
c<iioured plates winch we owe to his versatiht\. And yet, 

• *• Imli.m M<‘iniiiu*^" H\ Sir Kohert Tkideii-rowrll, K C H* 
ij*». otl net. illcrlKTt |i*nkiiis ) 



Sir R. Baden-Powell. 


after picturing for us a sunset impression of Kashmir or the 
ruins of Pandritan, he tells us he cannot manage land- 
scapes. But then if we arc to rely on his modesty we should 
accept his word that the briyish diaries and letters on which 
his recollections arc founded show him to have been in his 
early da^’S " just the ordinary young ass wlio enjoyed 
senseless ragging, was fond of dogs and horses, and thought 
very little as he went through the onlinary every-day 
experiences of a subaltern in India." Whereas we have 
only to read a few chapters to discover that tliis dc.scription 
is httlc short of a libel, unless to be a " young ass "is to 
have a share of fun and unfailing high spirits and a zest 
for adventure, ami unless " ordinary " is the right word to 
describe a hie abounding in interest and variety. His 
mother knew what she was doing when she preserved the 
breezy correspcnidencc he sent home, and, thanks to her 
alTcctionate solicitation, Sir Robert Badon-Powell has been 
able to put together stories of sport and .soldiering and of 
persons of note which will provide Ins many admirers 
with hours of delightful entertainment. 

“ 11. P." seems to have had a kna(‘k of running across 
celebrities even in the far-off times when the “ boy scout " 
mowmenl was a dream of the future, and the defender 
of Mafeking was ketmer on raiding his fellow -subaltern's 
larder or tlriviiig a troop tram at .seventv miles an hour 
o\er dizzy bridges, tJian bu.sving hini.seli with the art of 
war. Parly in his career lie found hiin.self by the side of 
Ltml Roberts at a ball at Siiiihi, where he was trying to 
get an ice at the biilfet and could not make himself under- 
stood tf» tlie native waiter till the stranger gave the order 
in Hindu.stani anil kindly advised him : " Vfiung fellow, 

you will make your life luijipier here if you learn a bit of 
the language " At SimLi. too, he saw Sir (ieorge White 
under curious ( irrunistances. The* famous field -manshal 
had a miima for t.iking exeruse, and urn onvciitional 
methods of gratifying his passion. One day. outside a 
tunnel which sc-rves ]>art of the roadwav. the rickshaws 
of the rank and fashion of the place were held up becaii.se 
the “ Lord Sahib " was reported to b(‘ coming through. 
JAerylMnly cx])ected a glittering military procession. 
Instead, there r sued from the tunnel *’ a single solitary 
figure, a tall thin man in a singlet and flannels, running in 
more senses than one, and not a little startled t*i find him- 
self in the presence of Simla ’.s .society, collected as if to 
recene him. 

Aprojuis of iiolo, aiudlier famous man makes his appear- 
ance in these pages. A tournament had been taking place, 
and, at the dinner in celebration, there had been the 
customary routine of toasts and speeches, and everybody 
Avas very tired ol laiiclaTu^iis ol the game, when up sprang 
Mr. Win.ston Churchill, a member of one of the teams, 
and began: " Xow, gentlemen, you would jirobably like 
to hear me address you on the subject of polo." Xaturally 
there W'erc cries of " Xo. we don't," " Sit down." But, 
even then, Mr. Churchill had .i genial disreganl for objec^ 
turns, and before long had so charmed lus audience by hi.s 
oratory that wlien he ended they all stcjod up and cheered. 
But then .sc>ine one .said : 

“•Well that i.s enough ot Win.sUin for this evening,’ and the 
orator was taken m h.ind by some lii.>«ty suKiltenis .end placed 
underneath an overturned sola mion which two of the heaviest 
w'ere then seutc’d, with orders not to allow him out for tlie rest of 
the e\ening. Hut very .soon alterwards he popped up serenely 
from Ixmeath the angle ol the arm of the sola. expl.iining : * It 
IS no use sitting on me, foi J'ni india-rublKT.”’ 

Perhaps a few’ chaiicc-madc extracts will give as good 
an idea as any method but that of wholesale quotation 
could of the range of the author's experiences and reflec- 
tions. In connection with sport, he says, “ I never could 
bring myself to shoot an elephant," and again, “ 'J'he wild 
boar is without doubt the king of the jungle." Xoting the 
prevalence of enteric and enmii among our Indian army, 
he remarks, " There is no doubt tliat the best preventative 
of disease in India is plenty of work, occupation and 
exercise." Here is a tip for boy scouts wJio smoke : " From 
American scouts I learnt liow helpful it was to be able to 
smell the whereabouts of the enemy’s outposts. These 
scouts did not smoke because they held that such practice 
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is apt tn (leaden the sense of smell. I therefore gave up 
snioIiiiiK '* ■' What is the best sensation you have enjoyed ?" 
Sii Ji(»l)erl has been asked. His answer is. *' WTien leading 
ft .vclMraiiicd brigade of cavalry at a gallop,*’ or “ When I 
suddenly meet with some old friend.” You take your 
choice. 

F. G. B. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST ON THE WAR * 

There was a gentleman much respected by Dr. Johnson 
who could not be a philosopher because, as he said, cheerful- 
ness was always breaking in. ^Ir. Hueffer hnds it as 
hard to be controversial because his temperament is 
always breaking out. He has too many things to com- 
municate to spend time in answering others. 

Here, he comically gives up the struggle. As he admits. 
, the '* constructive ” portion of his book has overshadowed 
the controversial. For "constructive” read "impres- 
sionist,” and you have the case exactly. He adds. ” 1 am 
sorry,” but the reader will be glad, and will regard with 
amused interest the marks, nay. the positive debris, of Mr. 
Hueffer’s struggle with himself — ^the more so as the man 
of letters and imagination stands triumphant over the 
prostrate form of the argumentative gladiator. 

Thus the very part of his book which Mr. Hueffer calls 
its real crux ” is interned in a thorn}- appendix, and is 
nothing more or less than an anthology of one hundred 
German utterances in favour of war in general, or of 
war against England in particular. But we have had 
many such samples, and there is no special virtue in one 
hundred. For most Englishmen the utterances of the 
Kaiser in recent years have been enough, and rightly so, 
since they could not have been uttered at all if they had 
not represented German feeling. 

As for Mr. Hueffer’s hip-and-thigh work among the 
pacificists and others, in his first chapter, its fate is similar. 
He will not long tolerate interruptions from him.self. and 
therefore banishes his detailed reply to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s ” Common Sense about the War,” to his appendices. 
Again he is right, if a little comic. But an even subtler 
unconscious humour informs his general attitudes. He 
cries out against rumour, gossip, fancy portraiture. ” intel- 
lectual fictionism,” and what not. in our discussions of the 
war, and demands the methods of the historian. He 
insists on rigid documentation, ” ground facts,” or Quellen, 
as the Germans call them. But apart from the circum- 
stances that the ground facts arc not yet available, and 
that it is far too early to see them in historical perspective, 
Mr. Hueffer liimself has very little u<ie for these Quellen, 
except to make a phantom birch with them to tickle the 
backs of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
the Hon. Bertrand Kussell, before pas.sing on to talk at 
large in the ivay we prefer him to idlk. On one of the 
few occasions when he really ought to produce a few 
Quellen, he writes a candid footnote to say that lie hasn’t 
any, and that the reader need only bclic\'c that he him- 
self is convinced. And the reader — ^this is the point — 
as quite content, having long perceived that he is not going 
to study the war through a hedge of Quellen, but through 
Mr. Hueffer's clearly-portrayed temperament, his emotions, 
his habits of mind, and even his personal history. 

This, of course, is an unusual medium, and in most cases 
it would not be acceptable. Mr. Haeffcr makes it so 
entirely. His intense interest in his own mind as the scene 
of large imp^ts, his quick insights and apt memories, 
his unscrupulous digressions, his mislaid plum.s of literary 
criticism, ^his reminisceni.es of Piggy Pearson, or of the man 
who went mad at the timber-auction, or of the peculiar 
quality of the mistral wind — ^his abounding matter and 
phosphorescent egotisms — ^these, and not his Quellen or 
his querulousness, keep the reader's eye on the page and 
titillate his literary*' olfactories. 

‘ * " Between St. Denisyand St. George : A Sketch of Three 
Civilizations." ' By Ford Madox Hueffer. as. fid. net. (Hodder 
ft Stou^ton.) 
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It is this Ruskinian play that makes such a book delight- 
ful to read and difficult to describe. And really how like 
Ruskin is such a passage as this : ” The most sinister 

manifestation of German national psychology ” — ^the 
reader has got that into his head ? — ^then let us set out the 
utterance nobly : 

" The most sinister manifestation of German national psychol- 
ogy that I ever came across during my residence in or visits to the 
German Empire alw.iys struck me as being the fact that w^t 
in England we should call an Italian warehouseman is in Germany* 
styled a Kolo ualw ir.-ihaTiler." 

The point is that by this word the good German was 
led to believe that by buying at these stores he was aiding 
in the commerce of a vast overseas colonial trade, and 
that that vast overseas colonial trade already exi.sted. 
This, to be sure, is tliin, but it illustrates the inveterate 
wa}rwardness of Mr. Huefier’s writing, and to show that I 
do not quote it to expose its thinness I Avill put beside it 
another and much finer passage, w-hich also depends on the 
sense of words. In the chapter entitled “ Tlie Seventh- 
of May,” we have this paragraph in alliiMioii to the sinking 
of the Lusitania : 

" Commerce upon land is only commerce ; commerce upon the 
sea is commerce plus a very beautiful chivalry and a very real 
braveness— or so it was until May yih. And this commerce of 
the great waters has reflected a certain mercy and decency even 
upon terrestrial commerce. You. being a city merchant, will 
ask me how you have bencfltted by this high tradition of the 
sea. I will answer : ‘ Did you ever knejw a man engaged in 
commerce, who. being in some .strait.s to tide over a difficult 
period, was not saved because one of his creditors or several 
of his creditors said, " We do not wish to overburden a sinking 
ship " — or, if you like, " to throw stones at a drowning man " ? * 
If those similes, taken from the traffic of the deep water, had not 
been universally in our minds, many of us who are now prosperous 
citizens would be broken creatures upon the workhouse wnch, 
and many of us who still walk the earth would have sought 
refuge beneath the waters. I have stuck to several friends 
because I did not like the idea of being the rat that deserted 
the sinking .ship. These statements arc not merely fanciful, 
simply because these images are for ever present in our minds. 
From the sea, as from a well, wc draw an infinite supply of 
examples and of similes enjoining pity, rectitude, order, and 
Christian kindnc.ss. For who of us could get through life without 
the help of some of its images ; who of us at given junctures 
could have got along much further without the liopc that at 
last the Lord should bring us into the haven that we had desired ? 
It is because of this that May 7th. 1915. is a very bad date for 
humanity." 

That is the English sea ideal nobly expressed. It is only 
one of many fine passages, the best of which— had 1 space 
for them — 1 should find for you in Mr. Huetler’s splendid 
tribute to the genius of France, and the world's and our 
need of it, in his final chapter, ” Felicite.” As it is, 1 quote 
this sentence for its large truth : “ It is only France that, 
since France was France, has always been the second home 
for every man not a Frenchman.” 

Wilfred Whitten. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE.* 

Whatever may be their future, the Japanese have had 
an experience unknown except to Struldberg, tliat creature 
of fancy. Had an Englishman lived in the reigns of 
Edw'ard IV. and Edward VII. he would have seen changes 
no less remarkable than those witnessed by Count Hayashi. 
When the writer of these memoirs was born, Japan was 
a feudal state. The Samurai wielded their curious swords ; 
their retainers, like those of Warwick, were trained to 
the spear and bow : the rigid divisions of artisans, farmers 
and merchants kept their place above a class wl^pse members 
were not reckoned as human beings. The lower orders 
prostrated themselves before their betters, they were 
forbidden to ride on horseback, their life was regulated 
by sumptuary laws, and they were punished with un- 
speakable tortures. Out of such surroundings stepped 
Hayashi, to acquaint himself with the western world, 
and to study the arts of our diplomacy. He left Japan 
five years after the Powers had imposed ujpon her their 

* The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, G.C.V.O. 
Edited by A. M. Poolcy. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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desire to trade. In 1867, with a band of fellow students, 
he entered University Colleg;e School, and acquired an 
excellent knowledge of our language and customs. Thence 
he went to Paris, and returned home in time to take 
part in the revolution wliich ended feudalism, and seated 
the Mikado firmly upon the throne. He was interpreter 
to the mission sent to the Powers, and entered the diplom- 
atic scr\dce ; in 1801 he became Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; he passed some years as envoy in Pekin and 
Pfetrograd, and in icjoo arrived in Lonclon to build up 
his cherished .scheme of an Anglo- Japanese Alliance. 
Six years later he was made Foreign Minister at Tokio, 
but offended the military cla.ss : though he again held 
oflice, he never wholly recovered his power, and died, in 
somewhat di.sappointed. Tlis “ boldne.ss, fortitude, 
chivalry, hospitality, and culture ” are summed up in 
a single Japanese word, Edokko ; he was a patron of art 
and music, a warrior and a sportsman. 

His country, under western guidance, developed that 
artificial civilisation which we now accept without a 
thought ; the Japanese army was trained and eqiiipjxHl 
by France, her navy Avas built in lilngland, and instructed 
by our ofllic'ers. Students studied .stieiue in (iermaiiy, 
commerce in the United Slates. They emulated “ the 
barbarians," and between and i8cic) made treaties 

with the Powers. Put their great achievenieiit, measured 
by nicxlem standards, was their insistence on a “ place 
in the sun " Much was due In ffayashi : “ Jn^iaiiese 

foreign policv, as he eniim lated it," says Mr. Puoley, 
** lay in simullaiienus ]K»htiral and commercial penetration.** 
Like Bi.smari.k, he was an e\pcri in ii.sing the TYe.ss to 
further In- cmuI-, and like the Clerinaiis. he beli4*ved in 
subsidies to liiiancuM> shipjiers, and tradiT^. Such were 
the methods ol “ peaceful pemedration,” and a whimsical 
look comes into llu' eyes ol the Japanese Avlu*n they cousidc*r 
to what lengths it may lead them. 15 y a .series oi agree- 
ments they have obtained their oavii splwrc* of " lc*gitimatc 
aspiration." winch in llav.islii’s view was Konsn, the gate* 
to the coiitiiK'iit. There hi* Avanted a free hand ; in order 
to obtain it AAilhoiit ilisturbaiice he AA’orked bmards the 
Anglo- Japanc'se Alliaiic c 

Onr friendly attitude lightcnied his labours. In 1S95, 
after her A-ictory oaxt ( lima, Japan obtained I’ort Arthur, 
but was compelled through Cic'rmaii influence to restore 
the place, and to .see it leased to Ku.ssia. The Kaiser AA’as 
alivacly talking of a powerful I'leet, and declaiming against 
the yclloAV peril." The (vernian Press OA’cn then fc*arcd 
that Japan Avould seek her revenge, and IVIr. Pooley hopes 
that the Avriters are still alive to see the correctness of 
tlicir deductions. England, by refusing an invitation to 
intervene, laid the fouiulalion lor the engagement framed 
in 1902. lib beginnings are traced in the memc»irs ; the 
sympatliA* A\-jth Avhich Chambcilain reccd\ecl the idea, and 
the check to a rival understanding bc‘twecii England 
and Kii-ssia, AvhicJi ^Ir. Pooley attributes tr* Japanese 
influence. Then comes the suggestion by Cicrm*iny of 
a triple alliance Avitli ICngland and Japan. Though this 
was denied in Berlin Mr. Pooley ax'ers that the statement 
is correct, and that German ambition aa-os *' clipped and 
German opposition to England developed by the manner 
of her trcalmcnl in the East of Asia." Lord LansdoAvnc, 
who made the alliance, a’Icaa'ccI it as a guarantee for the 
peace of tlie Orient, and considered that it might con- 
ceivably include other nations, and Hayashi affirms that 
had Germany A\aiited to join, she AA’oiild have been ad- 
mitted. There is much in the discussions AA-hich redounds 
to the credit of yiir diplomacy. The modification of clauses 
in order to make the treaty acceptable to other nations 
and to Parliament, the clear statement of our comniitmexits 
to Japan, and the publication of the Avhcile agreement 
were steps in the right direction, for the stupendous con- 
sequences of diplomatic misunderstandings are only too 
patent. 

The protest against the publication of these memoirs 
was needless ; they had leaked out in an incomplete form, 
and the book contains little which the student of diplomacy 
had not already inferred. A second reading, hoAvcver, 


reveals many points of interest, and makes one impatient 
with the somewhat hasty preparation, and the want of 
an index. As a picture of diplomacy the book is good, 
though there are many omissions ; the memoirs are them- 
selAxs fragmentar}’, and nothing is said of the United 
States, or of Australia and the problem of the I’acilic. But 
the hi.storian cannot neglect it. the politician should not, 
and the general reader A\ill gain from ITuyashi a better 
understanding of the aims of a nation AAiiich is steadily 
feeling her AA^ay tOAvards an amazing future. He will come 
to the conclusion that the Japanese knoA\- A\hal they want, 
and that they knoAv how to get it. I'hc alliance has 
already borne fruit, but Hayashi regarded its continuance 
as out of the question if Japan should adopt a policy of 
Avanton aggression. Mr. I’oolcy think.s avc haA^e still a 
part to play, and hopes that the memoirs A\iJl open the 
eyes of the public " to the liilility of a foreign policy which 
looks only to immediate gain and recklessly disregards 
the future." Diplomacy is on its Inal , if it gains in 
frankness, aiifl abandons all unnecessary siM-recy, if it 
realises Iioav deeply the people of eA'c*rv rank and in every 
country arc atfectcvl by its decisions, the ]irehCiit struggle 
may at li*ast count sonic pc‘nnanent gam. 

F. R. Harris. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LOVE* 

Despite certain tourings of comedy 111 the course of this 
story of much love-making, it is the tragedy t»f loA'e that 
i.s accentuated throughout, tragedy no part of Aihich can 
bo said to be forced or unnatural, but A\hich at least may 
be said to exceed the bounds of probabilitv in that it is 
fc»r the most part centred in one family. If. hoAvever, 
Mrs Diideiioy has brought so mnch experience to Xancy 
and Nancy’s son, she has at least siicc:eeileil in doing so 
Aviihout the ^llghtcst hint at extravagance or sensationalism 
in the telling of the story, A\-hic.h is a a cry masterpiece of 
skilful arrangement and charactcn.satioii. The story is 
that of a A\*eak man's passion, and of all which followed 
upon Ills Aveak way of seeking to avoid the result of his 
philandering. Morns t'hinncry, a AA*ealthv Sussex land- 
OAvner, is a young man A\dio has conceived a passion for a 
magiiiticciit young AA'oman in his mother's employ, and, 
though he talks glibly of marriage, he has not the strength 
of character to defy convention, and so make> a compact 
A\ith an ambitious young AAorkman Avliich results in the 
banns ol marriage betAvceii tliat Avorkman and Nancy 
I’lnzoiin being published AA'ithoiit the girl's knowledge f 
The three concerned are all present in the church, and it is 
AA’ith that dramatic episode the story opens. IToav will 
the girl in the case beliaA e in such a situation is a question 
that at once arises, and the cpiestion is duly aiisAA crod, Avith 
results that echo during the forty years Axhich (‘lapse l^eforc 
AA*e reach the end of the story, and the final dramatic 
episode in a tense and dcei>ly interesting roiiuince. Nancy, 
the central figure, the niotlier of the " .secret son,*’ AA'ho 
by the irony of things is given his actual father's Christian 
name, though he bears the siimaiiie of ins juitatiA’C parent, 
is a wonderful figure ; presented Avitli extraorilinary faith- 
fulness, she stands as a magnificent tApe of self-reliant, 
indomitable AVi»manliood, a striking contrast to the Aveak 
irresolute man avIio Avas ever draAvii by her A’lgorous per- 
sonality, but AA'ho could noA'er induce her to revieAv the 
past. " 'File sin Ihat^’e do by Iavo and Iaa'u ye must pay 
for one by one," and Chiniiery, mated to a AA'cak-mindccl 
woman of greater Avcalth than his oavii, comes to regard 
the ftirm, in AA'hich the mother of his secret son Ua’Cs, as 
more of a " home " than the stately Hall to which he 
belongs by birth, and that though he gels no more than 
a fcAA’ AA'ords AA'cekly Avith the Avoman aaIiosc rustic strength 
dominates him. When Nancy, in her time of deepest 
stress, Avishes that .she may sec a man suffer as she has 
been made to suffer, she little thinks tliat it is on her OAvn 
son’s head that the curse is to be Avorked out, as it is in 
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roniorsfless fashion. The close, where that son learns of 
Jii-, wiff's infidelity and of his own origin, is too poignant, 
il-oiigh wc are left to believe that the paternal strain of 
^\e^lkness in the young man's character will lead to his 
taking the line of least resistance — “ them women must 
settle things for thcirsclves." It is a powerful and absorb- 
ing book that Mrs Dudency lias here given us, one that, 
apart from the clever studies of the chief characters, has 
some n'luarkably line work in the delineation of many 
minor persons of tlie drama-such figures as the mother 
of Nancy anti old Mrs. Chant are perfect of their kind. 

WaTI-KR Jr.RROLD. 


A VOICE FROM SIBERIA.* 

This intrepid, enduring young woman tells us that she 
was born in 1883 of peasant parents in a hut in the village 
of Borovoi-Mlin. lieared in poverty, she was illiterate 
until the age of thirteen. In her clevcntli year she got a 
place in a grocery sttirc, and, on being discharged from 
this, was apprenticed to a tailor. The working classes were 
organi.sing “ secret educational circles,’* and to one of 
these ^liirie Siikloff was admitted. A rabbi's daughter, 
interested in tlic propaganda, took notice of the young 
apprentice, \\ ho now began to study with avidity. Advanc- 
ing rapidly, she was pre.scntly tokl off to promote a strike 
of the stocking-weavers . and we may now regard her as 
a revolutionist, though she was still far from terrorism. 
Few among the early nihilists approved of what was later 
called the " organisation of combat.'* 

In this atmosphere of conspiracy, so swift was the 
blossoming of her genius, that the girl who at thirteen had 
scarcely known her letters wa.*! very soon in charge of one 
of the little revolutionary printing presses. This was in 
the town of Kishinev, and here it was that Marie Sukloff 
first fell to the police. Her poor lodging was one night 
raided b}*" them, and in a pocket of her dress they discovered 
some metal type. She lay many months 111 prison, and 
then came two friendly laiiyer^ who were willing to risk 
her defence. They were quite merry at the sight of a 
client — a plotter against the peace of his Imperial Majesty 
— not much above sixteen years of age, a pretty and engag- 
ing child ; but there was little fun in the sequel. The 
judges condemned their prisoner " to be deprived of all 
rights and e-xiled to J£a.stern Siberia for life ” 

Of the pains of transportation to Siberia we have none 
too many authentic records, and tlie narrative of a w'oinan 
in this dreadful situation is rare in the extreme, 'i'hc 
simple pages, with never a touch of rhetoric, in which 
Marie Sukloff describes the progress of her party of convicts 
from Odessa pri.son to the frozen depths of Asiatic Kii.ssia 
— ^herded in filthy trains, cold and hungry in verminous 
wayside prisons, driven on fool thrtuigli the blizz.ird — 
carry the reader out of liini.seif, n 'iibing and enthralling 
him. The whole story has the Kiissian t< * ch. 

On the final stage of the journey tin* vv.iing tonvicl was 
separated from her companions and carried alone to the 
hamlet of Aleksandrov.skov e. The peasant women of the 
place gatliercd round her. ' l^oor girl, poor girl ! " said 
they. " Your jiarcnts must havt* shed bitter loiirs when 
you were taken from Iheni in sinh tender years.’* When 
the}’ found that she could read, the people l^roiight letters 
from their soldier-men in M.uichnn.i, and begged her to 
uTite for them. In thi.s hamlet wereioo prison walls ; but, 
says Marie Sukloff, “ tne purpo.scless life in a remote 
Siberian 'lOjlage .seemed to me worse than a pri.son.'* Soon 
.she began to w'hispcr to herself : “ You must escape, you 
must escape from hcie.** No woman, 1 believe, had ever 
escaped from Siberia. 

She obtained permission tu go for a few days to the 
town of Kansk. At Kansk she was tfild : There are only 
six politicals here, and they arc all starving.” P'rom 
Kansk she maue her way to Jrkiit.sk. and here an old 

• '* The Life *^tor\'' af a Russian Fxile." By Mario Sukloff. 
Translated by Gregory Yarros. Illustrated. Os. net. (Heine- 
maiMl.) 


revolutionist furnished her with a hundred roubles and a 
passport, in which she Avas described as a merchant's 
daughter. With these treasures the exile returned to 
Aleksandrovskoyc, as she had promised to do. 

In the neiglibouring village of Ribinskoyc were the 
Orloffs, prisoners like hcrsell for life, with whom she had 
made most of the journey from Odessa. The Orloffs also 
were pining for freedom, but did not know what to do 
with their little son. Said Marie : 

" Listen. 1 will t.ike your child with nio, and yon will escape 
later. The police will look for me ahmc, and for you with a child, 
and this change of parts will save us all.” 

In a few hours tlie affair was settled. Marie wa.s to take 
the little Orloff to his grandparents at Vilna . and the next 
night she started with him. The hunt, of course, was 
soon afoot ; but, with her tiny companion beside her, the 
fugitive sped onwaril unsuspected. A ffiglit through the 
forest brought them to Krasnoyarsk, and from this point 
it was neccs.sary to lake train to Vilna. The child again 
proved the best protection. ” The spies who swarmed 
at every big station did not pay the least attention to me.” 
The blessing wa** in due time deposited with liis grand- 
parents ; and the young nihilist whose safety he had 
ensured, after a hurried visit to father and motlier, resumed 
her travels, and arrived in Switzerland 

At Geneva were living the leaders of tlie Kus.sian ” fight- 
ing league ” : and to them Mane Sukloff, now a resolved 
terrorist, betook herself She left Geneva with a iiiis.sion 
to assas.sina1e General 'frepov. 'I'hi^ gentleman was 
inaccessible (if niemor) serves m(‘. he wms afterwards sliot 
by Ver» Sassiilitcli) ; and next on the black lisi of the 
league stood (U'lieral Kleigels. This second mission also 
failed. Kleigels, doubtless warned, always drove abroad 
with his wife and son ; and ” it w’a.s no jiari ol our policy 
to shed the innocent blood of women and children ” \’u‘- 

tims, how'cvcr, were seldom to seek : and the league now 
devoted to death Governor Khvostoff. a ranimis satrap o£ 
Tchcniigoff. 

” 1 treasured.” says Mane Sukloff, '* tin* nanu'.^ of llmse who 
had l»een shut or flogged tu death by him I reail *ind n -read 
for the thousandth time the simple narralixi'' of the peasants 
about his terrible cninc.s, an 1 niy luari bled tor iht‘in l-hipefiilly 
I looked in the direction of the .shelf on whiih ilie lioiuli lay ” 

liomb in liaiid, one snow'v New Year’s afternoon, slie 
awaited Khv«)stoff on a bridge as Sophy IVrovskaya 
had tarrietl for a quarry more aiigiKst. W hen iJie governor’s 
carriage drew level with her. she flung tlie missile through 
the window — and w'a^ herself ncarh ihmg into eternity 
by the explosion. A \outh of eighteen found her lying 
in the snow in the dark, w’lth Idood fii»zen on her hands 
and face, and atlempled a re.sciie in a sleigh. All night he 
drove her aimlessly at full sjH*ed. and in the morning the 
sleigh was stoppixl by .‘•oldicrs aiifl jiohce. 

The chief prisoner had no thought of denying her crime, 
but neither her cajitors nor her judges knew who she was ; 
and at the close of her trial at midnight the award of the 
court was : ” ' Lnknowii * is sentemed to death by hang- 
ing.” She tells us how .she lay six ilays in her cell ” in a 
stale of exaliatioii,'* and every evening ” I again 2)rcpared 
for death, and waited.” On the seventh liay the sentence 
of the judges w'as commuted : and once again (and again 
” for life **) ^laric Sukloff set forth for Siberia. 

One drab twelvemonth succeeds to another ; and in the 
stiinincr of loio we see Marie Sukloff in a cell of Irkutsk 
prison, wailing for a surgical operation atfthc hands of a 
drunken ]irisoii doctor. Weak from this, she arose from 
her mattress with a new plan of escape. Beyond the 
gate.s of this gaol ” there were neither the black forests 
ot Akatui nor the bare mountains of Maltzev.** She had 
procured a boy's costume, and secreted it beneath her 
pillowr ; and in this, her convict’s cloak concealing it, Miss 
Marie made a da.s]i through the prison gate, braving the 
bullets of guards within and without, and leaped into the 
carriage held in readiness by friends at a corner of the 
street. 
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She had made her second bid for liberty, and it must 
'Sufhcc me to say that she completed it. Has any other 
prisoner of her sex escaped from Siberia ? Has any other 
prisoner of either sex escaped twice ? It is a feat amid feats 
of the very rarest. 1 he adventures that follow are the best 
in the book ; with the heroine’s disp[iiises as parlour-maid, 
sister of mercy, and bride on a honeym(K)n to C hina ; but 
farther than this hint I shall not spoil the reader’s pleasure 
of discovery in these extraordinary pages 

Tir.HK Hopkins. 


'Ropel 'Wotes. 


MICHAEL O'HALLORAN. 13y ('.enc Stratton l*ortei. 

bs (John Murnij-.) 

In her latest book Mrs Stratbni l*orter tells us a charm- 
ingly human story of two slum children. Mickc\. an 
American newsboy, liiids and adopts a little girl tor whom 
he cares with all a mother's Ihoiighl. In conseijiieiice 
“ his family,” Lily Peaches, loves him tlevoledlv, and vet 
is by no means too angelic, for she possesses traits of cjuite 
refreshingly human w ickedness. The stor> tells ol Mickev\ 
struggles to support them both, and to keep ” square ** 
Al the eiifl tif the bonk we liMve Mickev and J^ily in good 
hands away irom the heal an<l rush of the town, with kind 
friends in the country to whom they leach the value of a 
smile, and lioni whom they learn th.il a tow. though ftii- 
bidding in si/e tliM-s n-d as a rule eat (hildren Someone, 
who did iK.i kntiw better, seems l<i have ttild Mrs. Sirallon 
i*ortei that her luuiks contained i..o niiKli bird lore, and 
too maiiv little ihildnm To reniedv this imagnuirv delect 
she has, in “MKh.iel ( I’llalloran,' introvlneeil an imdei- 
]ilot a tale ol soeiety whu h runs com iirreiilh with that 
of -Mickey and Jnl\ ; and these ch.-qders are not equal l»» 
the rest ol the bovik In ilesi iipiioiis ol nature, parii- 
vnluiK ol bir 1 and llower hie, we do mil know .in\oue who 
evels tills popular antliorcs-» . ami when slie writes ol 
cliildren, it is e\ideiit that she knows ami apiu*eciates 
them with a love which understands 

BEACON FIRES. lb Mol ice C.eiMrd os ilituldci iV 

StLiimhtoii ) 

Mr. (Ici'ard i*^ at Ins Ix-st m his historu.il novels, and 
*■ J^eacon I'lres ” is undoubtedly one of the linest romances 
lie lias wnlteii. .\ story of the great .\rniada, it bristles 
with llirilhng incidents, ami tells of stirring events and 
gallant dee<ls i»f the da\s of ( jueen Lh/.abelh. The heroine. 
Hess of ilie Heacon, is a girl of womlerfiil courage which, 
with her amn/ing intuition, is the means of tr.icking down 
nnd frustrating the plans of men who an* plotting against 
England’s safely A romance of war, it is yet a story to 
divert Its reailers from present-day siitfeniigs, to thrill 
them with cxiitemeiit and hold them enthralled till the 
plot is worked out at la.st and the ailvenliires ended. Mr. 
Gerard may always be relied ujion to tell a good tale, and 
in this vigorous, picturesque tale of Devon liis iharacters 
are cleverly drawn, and he has caught the atmosjihere of 
the county and period of which he writes with an accuracy 
that gives a i)rcvailing sense of realism to an exeeeilmgly 
charming and eiigros.sing novel. 

THE GREAT UNREST. By F. K. Mills Young. 6s. (Juhii 

I.anc.) 

The hero of Khis .story is Avlial the author terms ” a 
young rip,” Draycott Arthur Manners by name ; and his 
lather ” being a man of queer impulses and many follies, 
was of the opinion tJiat the initials D.A.M. would be 
agreeable for a young man to sign "--Dam he signs him- 
self, and Dam he is called from our first acquaintance w'lth 
him to the end of the tale. It is a story of the vigorous, 
racy type, told in a manner well suited to the plot. As a 
character study Dam is an interesting piece of w’ork, but 
a.s a hero he is not quite a success : being a rip lu' naturally 
does and says things that are in accordance with this 
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c]o<;( nption of him and i\hich unfortunately, fail to always 
\(in ( 111 Ihc t\pes of women introduced into 

ti stor> «irt m Ln> and \aiicd and all of them well por- 
tintfl t^Paincii cspecidlh'' from Fngland where we 
^ct the sctnts of Dams childhood and youth, the scene 
mints to South Vfiics wlit^e he arn\es m time to take 
pirt 111 the 1 'ibour troubles which reached a cnsis m that 
counli^ a shoit time back Dam has Socialistic tendencies, 
and writes lor i Soiialist piper m Johaniitsbuig where he 
IS looked upon is a hre biaiid, ^ct a \cr\ delightful young 
man with ehiiniiiig manncis Ho is howettr more or 
less of a diiltei without a settUd career until he returns 
to Ingland agiin in ]ul\ 1014 a foitmght before the 
great wai stirts \ftci this his career is dctimtel> decided 
of course , and wc are gi\ on i qlimpsc of him in the ticnchcs 
writing home to his noting wife 111 De\onshirc The end 
of the stor\ is iurioiisl\ unsatisfaLt()r\ , though the book 
as a whole is Miile and decidedly interesting 

AFTERWARDS. B\ Kilhhn KheJes os (Hutchinson) 
"The tleid it sell mi' be the woik of 1 moment but 
there is alw i\s the loii,^ long aft ; mii\ with which to 
icckon In till I ise of Di Viistuc one e in not help 
feeling that tlie long long iftciw arils as embodied m 
the ictions of Hiuee Cheniston w is more tli ni a little 
unreasonable Jiiu Ih \nsiiec i niscd the dccdh of 
Biuee s lianeee but he shot the giil at hei own rcipicst 
and in oidii to site hei from a I ite w use than death 
(the pcndt\ thi\ hid both ineuireel £oi iiiad\eitcntlv 
profaning ai Indiin templel The rial tra^edi w is that 
the rescuing p 11 1\ shi iild liat < irri\ od mh in time to sai e 
Ansticc Bruce howiiei cannot foigii c Vnstii t the deed 
he c\en hints tint suicide is the onl\ honourable wai out 
for Anstice and linalh takes a nu in iiscngc b\ marriing 
and can\ing olf the giil who if tiue lose hid prospered 
bade fan to be Iht (locloi s biide Tlni'i each man lobs 
the othci of the woman he loses best In I g\pt, where 
the stor\ 1 caches 1 tlirilling climax the much wronged 
Anstice comes into his own afttr a \aliant tight Mana 
interesting pioph walk i id tilk and si he me and dicam 
in the pages of this attrictnr iinel In paiticiilar the 
mastery of (lurrs Che hud i ^^^sUl^ ot anon'vmous 
lettcib and false chaiges which is eU\eih blended with 
the main lo\e store — gi\es tin luthni an cxi client opening 
for strong and sxnipitlube ihii ictensatioii 

THE RECORD OF RICHARD FREYDON : AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. os (Constabli ) 

^ot often docs one eonu across i book which is equally 
pleasing to the liter 11 \ m ui md t> the ordinal > reader 
A rare combination of mtiil is lequiud to throw the net 
of charm wide enough to v^dteh an 1 liol l the attention of 
these two t\ pcs Ihc oiitstinding qii dit> in such i IxKik 
IS alwaxs its hiimamtx and tliat qiiditx is to be found in 
full measuie in Ihc Kceord of Kic laid i ic^don The 
anonymous autlioi is pil] d>i\ 1 expirieneed man of 
letters who has met life m uiigln\ed comb and its hostile 
and friendh asputs with quil courage md equanimity 
He has a right sense of thi. % ilues of hie aiil emphasises 
its homespun \ciitics rathe i than the a<hantif,cs of mire 
iiches Kichaid 1 lexdon s lxj iicnecs in I ondon s under 
world as a wriici for the I’less and as a thiiikir arc told 
plainly and conxincinglx Ihi biok giips and when \ou 
close it, yon feci \o i ha\e siii' gooa b\c to a fiieiid There 
IS much incident and de^eiiptiim i f life and natuic in 
Australia and it home and the tight Kiiliaid 1 rex don 
put up to the light o possessing himself slnkcs notes in 
sympathy witn the cfiuragei us daiim; of Ihi day Readers 
« who know anx thing of the dexclopmcnt ol the J^css will 
be particularly irte ested in an occemnt of journalism at 
tu cross roads licforc the iiitrohiction of Vine man 
methods Whether what wc call fiction or fact The 
Record of Richard Fieydon belongs to liteiatuie 

CAPTAIN THE CURE. By Margaiet Baillic Saundcis 6s 
(Hodder A Stou|,i}ton ) 

It IS of course, inevitable that gallant little Belgium 
should become the setting of many a story, good, bad and 


indifferent that is told about those tcmblc early days of 
the War In the fiont rank of good stones, Mrs Baillie- 
Saunders latest no\el. Captain the Cur6, should cer- 
tainlx find a place It is a strong dramatic and finished 
piece of w oik icvealing its author s master-touch in dealing 
with matte rs so fresh in our nunds as the buimng of Louvain, 
and in making us understand each of the characters she 
bnngs before our notice Ihc story tells how the Cure 
xan Sustcians lenounees lus piiesthood and liis (>od at 
the tc ruble sights he sees at louxain and becomes a 
soldier fighting like a man possessed for the honour of 
Belgium how he lumcs at length to a decpei and wider 
understanding of (rod and justice and martvrdom, and 
finally re t nit is his church is told in a mxkI and powerful 
manner Ills caieer and that of the piettx elf like 
daughter of a doctoi of Toiixain form the miin interest 
of the tile though wt must not forget the faithful Jadoc 
\intmexci xxho wins oui sxmpathx throughout Jhe 
Germ Hi \ini\ wi>ulel not be flittoied at Mis Baillie- 
Saunilcis dtsLiiplion of it as it entered 1 mixain— a xivid 
woid put lire iiul one that the rc idcr is likelx to remember 

A RISKY GAME. Bx H irol 1 Bindloss (s (\\ ird I oek ) 
One experts t> find ad\ ciituiLS on tlu seas that Drake 
and Iiobxshfr solid sixs Jniics (Tiahanu tailx in this 
stoix and tint Ills i xpei tatinii't are not disippointel the 
subscjutiit jii^es ibuiulaiiilx tislifx (ii iliamc a wan 
ilciing Scot W lithe w the son of i iieet slid \merican, 
who piefcis to H.O I w indeiing lather thin inlei his f itlicr s 
business md Mae illiNtci the engineer aie three seekers 
after fortune x\ho with then sm dl Mssel Ihe T ncUanhtss, 
take put in the piolitible but riskx enterprise of coiixcxmg 
iiflcs to oiiL ot the disturbed S uilh Vnuru in stites It 
so happens that the patiiots f ir whom thex are working 
are agin the Goxeinmcnt while those in power are 
negotiating with an Vmencan one ( litfi foi the sale of 
\aluable concession ■» ( lilfc is aeeompanie d b\ his d lughtcr 

Lxclxn and the patriot Icaclet Dr buinunto his a 
dai’ghter \ne/ so that someth ng eif lewe lonniice is soon 
seen to intermingle xxitli the lomanccof idveiituiou-^ ae lion 
Mr Diiiellf ss is an ace implisht 1 m istei in the ill e f naria- 
ti\e of the lind which combines tlu iltiuiums oi the 
noxel xMth those of the box s aclxentiiu stoix iivl with 
\ Risks (»ame will win fresh giatitude Ir i n tlu m inx 
rcadeis whom he his lire idx won 


Zbc Bookman's XTable* 

THE LIFE ROMANCE OF LLOYD GEORGE B\ Btriih 
Lv ins With Intr liKiion I Chirh'i Sinilei -s net 
^L( udon 1 tf\ntin OtiuL 1 

Ihis is a \ei\ oppoitiiiie md adniiiablx written 
biographx ot tlu nu t biilliiiit and populai statesman 
of the dax Mr I \ in writes fioni an inside knowledge 
of lus sitter dll I as Dl Sirole i si^s in his Introduction, 
has gixeii us a lifelike portiait of i most complex and a 
most peipiexing pcrsoiiililx and his stiidx is equally 
charietcnstie of the jiiduiil detachment of the critic and 
of the sxmpathx md insight of one intimately acquainted 
Mth tlu subject Ihiie is much that is suggestixe, 
much that is illuminating in the chapter which tells of the 
influences ml in piritions of Mr I loxcl Georges box hood 
and youtii an l tlu effect of these is traced all through 
the record of lus gieit and strenuous caie»r The closing 
ehipter dealing xvith Mi 1 lend Georges Future, is 
one of tlu most interesting in the book Theic is a note 
of w iniiiig here md time i hint of admomtion for Mr 
L\ani wiites vjtii the unhesitating frankness of a fnend 
who has no fear th it his canelout will be misunderstood 
He IS no blind eulogist he is aware of spoti on the sun , 
but his leasoncd admiration for the gcniui the courage 
and pas lonatc sincerity the consummate ability and 
intense dcmociatic spint of his subject is a finer tnbute 
than any indisciinunatc adulation can ever be It is 
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jB, wonderfully revelating study of the man and the states- 
man — ^perhaps the most searching and authoritative study 
ure have y^ had of him. The volume is illustrated with 
;sixteen caricatures and portraits of Mr. Lloyd George and 
the members of his family. 

TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By 
J. A. Hobson. 2s. Gd. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

There is scarcely a sane man in the civilised world 
-to-day who has not asked liimself time and again what 
the outcome of the present war will be with regard to 
future international rivalries, jealousies and difficulties 
-of all kinds. Are we to continue to pile up armaments 
and pursue the same old giddy and senseless round of 
'diplomatic humbug between national representatives when 
we have succeeded in beating Germany and bringing 
Europe back to the ordered w’ays of peace ; or are we 
to strive for the creation of some form of international 
tribunal which will insist upon justice being done whenever 
the interests of one nation clash, or seem to clash, with 
'those of another ? Obviously, as everyone who has realised 
the full horror of the present war must admit, the latter 
-course would he the more sane and civilised. And such 
is Mr. Hobson’s contention. He demands a League of 
Nations which will realise, in Mr. Asquith's words, the idea 
-of “ Public right, the substitution for force, for groupings 
.and alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a real Euro- 
pean partnership, based on the recognition of equal rights 
.and established and enforced by the common will." The 
•difficulties in the way of such a grouping arc, of course, 
.stupendous. The possibility of even a most satisfac- 
tory peace — which must include the breaking of German 
militarism— -will leave a legacy of bitterness and possibly 
hate which it will take years to live down. Then, when 
some common agreement, upon w'hich the common yri\i is 
lo be exercised. ha.s been arrived at, international force 
mu.st again be mobilised to enforce the common decisions 
upon any recalcitrant individual state. Thus we must 
have a general reduction of armaments and at the same 
time the formation of one international army, and here 
will arise one of the first difficulties. " There would be," 
■admits Mr. Hobson, “ a positive incentive to an aggressive 
■or revengeful l^nver either to stay outside, or, entering 
in, to violate secretly its obligations." Such difficulties 
-can be overcome, and at some time, early or late, they 
must be overcome ; and this book suggests the various 
methods that may be employed. It also discusses ex- 
haustively questions of conciliation and arbitration ; 
•economic questions relating to international affairs ; 
problems of nationality, democracy and internationalism, 
.and, indeed, every phase of the subject with which it deals. 
Now or in the future it must have serious consideration 
by all interested in the welfare of nations ; and now would 
ibe much better than later. 

OLD CALABRIA* By Norman Douglas. 15s net. (Martin 
Seclmr.) 

If indeed, as the French tell us, an appetite conies in 
•eating, it may very well come as we read the various books 
-of Mr. Douglas. We began with no enormous appetite, 
because he used to be more than a trifle stodgy — he was 
'too allusive and too artificial. But the fare he offers you 
to-day is so much more digestible, in every way, so much 
more fascinating that our appetite is growing very keen. 
His learned allusiveness he now keeps very well under 
•control, making it appear as natural to him as is to Mr. 
Doughty his own extraordinary style ; and the result is 
that one can ^ally, what with one thing and another, 
talk of Mr. Doughty and Mr. Douglas in the same breath. 
Neither of them will ever write an " Eothen," and they 
will not be admitted to the heart of an enormous public ; 
but to those of literary tastes, who, after all, do not form a 
majority of the population, these two rather wayward 
writers of travel books will make an enduring appeal. 
Mr. Douglas does not twist the language, but neither is he as 
sublime as Mr. Doughty, He has what may be called a 
^jrave sense of humour, but he frequently condescends to the 
bivtnour of everyipan, for instance, in relating that episode 
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when his drunken driver, before starting on the return 
journey down a steep road, assures him that, at any rate, 
the liorse is sober. Perhaps Mr. Douglas is too much the 
slave of old books, pamphlets and MSS. He quotes them 
with relish, and often with a reverence they do not deserve. 
On the other liand one cannot but marvel at his erudition ; 
surely he has gazed at evcr3'thing that ever was written 
in an}' language about Calabria. He is by no means an 
indiscriminate admirer of the province ; he makes few 
efforts to lure us thither. We would, wc vow, much 
sooner visit these uncomfortable places in his book than 
in the ffesh. 

THE ADMIRABLE PAINTER. By A. J. Anderson, 
los. (>d net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Those who liked such conjectural reconstructions of the 


Dotes on Dew JSoohs. 


THE NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY COMPANY. 

In everything he docs a man more or less unconsciously givea- 
clues to his character; his walk, his gestures, his speech, hi» 
clothes, all his manners and habits help to reveal him to the* 
observant, and " Grapho ” has written an entertaining hand- 
book on Character Reading from Handwriting” (6d. net) 
which explains, with the aid of facsimile reproductions of the* 
signatures of many well-known persons, how the character of a 
writer may be more or less deduced from the style of his cali- 
graphy. It is an interesting and useful little book on what is 
a fascinating subject, whether you take it as a pastime or as a 
serious study. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


live.s of great arti.sts as “ The Romance of Fra Filippo 
Lippi "or “ The Romance of Sandro Botticelli *' will enjoy 
the latest experiment which their author. Mr. A. J. Ander- 
son, has made in this direction, a study of Leonardo da 
Vinci to which he gives the title of ** The Admirable 
Painter." To be frank, such novelistic treatment of a 
famous painter’s life and work is altogether out of place 
in the case of a supreme artist like Leonardo. ;Mr. Ander- 
son tells us too much of the Medici and of the Sforzas, too 
little of the great master himself. And he tells us so much 
about Lodovico Sforza and his wife and mistrc.sscs, and 
about Gian Galeazzo and his wife, merely in order to 
bolster up a preposterous theory that " The \'irgin of the 
Rocks " — the J.ouvrc picture, of course, in which the 


Some Aspects of the War, by S. Perez Triana (3s. 6d. net). 
This is one of the most interesting books on this subject, because* 
it gives us the considered judgment of the South Americam- 
Of course the Columbian Republic, to which Seitor Tnana belongs, 
is not the most important State in South America, but we are 
admirably shown in these most lucid pages why Cliili, Argentine, 
and all the rest of them should not be pro-C^rman. Se&or 
Tnana, who w’as in part educated at a Cicrman Uni\ersity and' 
has Ijecn educating himself fur many 3'cars m various other 
countries, is not earned away by his own eloquence, as is some- 
times the case with Spamsh-AineriCtins. His arguments arc of 
the soundest, his denunciations are both documented and delight- 
fully sarcastic. One presumes that Cieriiitiii}'* will never go* 
through the farce of sending another repre.'icntativc to the 
liague, wlicre Sci'ior Triana was m the habit of speaking; it 
'Would pain them to listen to his fiir-seeing. honourable and 
humamtarian proposals. In the limits of this notice wc can 


angel has no wings — was painted by Leonardo as an alle- 
gor}' to •show the affectionate relations subsisting between 
I-,odovic.o's ^\ife, Beatrice d’Este (for whom the virgin 
stands'i and Galcazzo's wife, Isabella of Aragon (who is 
painted as the angel, or as Mr. Anderson will have it, as 
St. Anne'. The great Maximilian to whom this picture 
was sent, according to Mr. Anderson, presumably before 
it was acejuirod by Francis I. of France, was actually 
expected to guess this all too carefnllj’ complicated 
riddle. 
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■■ Bie Adnliable Mater '* : Leanacdo da Vinci, by A. J. Andenoa (Stanley Paid). 


do no more than mention the titles of a lew of Ins chapters : 
“ The Law ol Necessity,” ” Songs of War,” *' The Invasion of 
Canada,” ” Sowing Thistles and Gathering Thorns,” ” The Name 
of Crod and the War.” There is the colony of liermans in Brazil 
— wliat ol that ? And all tliesu lertilc lands that arc as ^Tt so 
empty — ^what of them ? It may or it nui}* not be true that \'ill.v 
the Mexican wrote to the ivaiscr protesting, in the name of 
humanity, against the abominable conduct of lus troops ; but 
now we see Jiow cultured South Ainencaiis rcgaid it. Wc may 
add that this book was ongmall}' written in Spanish and was 
translated by the author, whose command of our language i.s- 
complete. And there is one poetical chapUr, dealing with 
German war-songs, which exhibits a braggart country, and 
also that country of Theodor Kurncr, that (»ld, beloved 
Germany which wc shall never see again. 


MESSRS. CONSI'ABJ.L & CO. 

.Among the numerous parts of the earth on which wc nowa- 
days have to keep an eye there is iiuiie niorr urgent than the 
Balkan I’enin^ula, and il some of us lia\e been impatient 
with the diplomats lor having tailed to bring these little 
States tugcthei to that side wlmh Men is to be their only 
hope for^indcpeiulence and sicunty, il we have asked why 
Bulgaria cannot be given \ariou.s sops and thus won over to 
the bide of those who punished her so terribly a little time 
ago, wc only ha\e to read Geographical Aspects of Balkan 
Problens, b> Marion 1 . Ncwbigm. D.Sc. (ys. 6d. net), and wc 
shall sec how conijihcated are the problems. E\'en if Mace- 
donia be given to Biilgan.i and Kavala be added, yet the 
difficulties which attend tlie .settlement arc enormous. The 
chief ones at this instant centre round Bulgaria and the chief 
ones in the future nnincl Serbia. Wc do not envy those who 
will discuss the changes in Dalmatia and Slavonia and Croatia,, 
not to spctik of Bosnia. It 'would seem a hazardous experi- 
ment to add thc.se countries to the present Serbian kingdom, 
for the Serb.s of Serbia have exhibited a great deal more of 
mihtary than of administrative genius. After all. they weref 
for centuries beneath the Turkish yoke. Perhajis the be.st 
solution would be the establishment of a Serbian Federation, 
rather loosely bound together, and with capitals at A gram 
(for the Konian-Catholic Serbs), at Sarajcx'o (for the Moriem 
Serbs), and at Belgrade (for the Orthodox Serbs). Then 
there is the question of Dalmatia, whose inhabitants are; 
now so different from the Serbs of the hinterland. But 
there docs not seem any necessity for establishing a Balkan. 
Federation, into which the Greeks would fit so badly. Dr.. 
Newbigin makes it clear to us what Europe and the &Llkana 
have to face ; she does it most courageously and in a most 
interesting, thorough and even humorous fashion. Certainly 
there will tie no Albania to complicate the matter ; it is of 
sentimental interest if Montenegro ceases to exist. One 
fancies that she might be given a good deal of Herzegovina, 
but possibly her special virtues would evaporate if she became- 
more prosperous. Dr. Newbigin casts a new light on the con- 
dition of Bosnia and, in brief, her book is one that serions 
students of the Balkans cannot do without. There is a par- 
ticularly good coloured map and various nsefnl sketch maps.- 
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NEW DAYS 

Every Man and Woman’s Weekly 

^ I ^HE penny weekly is regarded, 
and rightly regarded, by in- 
telligent people with grave sus- 
picion. It belongs to an era of 
“ scraps ” and “ bits,” an ingenious 
hash either frankly vulgar or 
absurdly pretentious. The age we 
arc fast leaving behind has been an 
age of cheap and nasty popular 
Journalism. We have had an 
epidemic of bogus super-men and 
alleged literary personalities trying 
to force their unwelcome attention 
on a jaded public, shouting their 
“ llrummagem ” wares from the 
housetops in the hope of attracting 
a shower of coppers. 

NEW DAYS 

The Journal of the New Conditions 

NLW DAYS IS just an lioiiesi and unpretentious attempt to 
meet the urowin.^ requirciiieiits of the intelligent man aiul 
woman wlio demand intelligent leading. It po^s.^^^es several 
vital points of difh'rence to nearly every other journalistic 
enterprise. It has no axe to grind .ind it is not on the make. 
It can afford to express un con\ ictions and uphold its principles 
if its readers do nut alway-o approve It deals with life and 
letters, hut letters are not allowed to obscure life. It is 
Christian without being sanctimonious, democratic without 
i>eing coininonplare, litemry without being bookish, vigorous 
without being vulgar. Clement Shorter has paid a tribute to 
its virility and courage, and hosts of di.stinguished people and 
newspaper organs have expressed their appreciation. 

Contributnr.s to NEW DAYS include the following famous 
writers and publicists 

Hil.muk Brij.oc T..\urence Hou.sm.in 

G. K. CHESn-IKlON C. CrKAHAME-WHirE 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. Bex Tillett 
Jerome K. Jerome May Bateman 

Harold Beubie Katharine Tyn.an 

Algernon Blackwood Col. F. N. Maude. C.B. 

A. St. John Adcock Flc., etc. 

NEW DAYS fs really a sixpenny weekly sold at a penny, 

EVERY THURSDAY QNE PENNY 

NEW DAYS 

The Big New National Weekly 

If you have not already .seen NEW DAYS, a spedmen ropy will lie 
wUliiiglv fonraided on application to the Manager, NEW DAYS, 

X Adelidii Teiraoe House, Robert Street, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD 

WHITEING 


A book of reminiscences by Mr. Richard Whiteing 
is sure of an instant and wide welcome. He 
has for a long time been one of the most familiar 
and most interesting figures in London's literary 
life. He is an observer who sees below the surface 
of things, and the charm of a strong and gracious 
personality savours all he writes of them. For 
many years a successful and brilliant journalist 
on the staff of the Daily Seua, Mr. Whiteing 
voluntarily concluded that career some fifteen 
years ago, and rapidly made a second and greater 
reputation for himself as a novelist, beginning with 
the striking and immensely popular *'No. 5 John 
Street." He has travelled largely — in Spain, 
America, Russia, Germany — and he knows Paris 
almost as intimately as he knows London, his 
birthplace. He has met most of the men and women 
who were famous in later Victorian letters, and this 
story of his long and varied life contains vivid 
sketches of his literary and journalistic contem- 
poraries and numerous anecdotes about them. 
Beginning with his boyhood, he tells of his 
schooling and of his early ideals, of his work as 
an art student, his escape into the journalism of 
the 'sixties, his travels about Europe and America 
as correspondent of various British and American 
papers, and of how he came to adopt literature 
as a profession, and no less entertaining than 
the record of his remembrances are his shrewd, 
incisive, delightfully humorous, asides on the men 
he has met, the places he has seen, the things he 
has known. Anecdotal, gossipy, independent in 
its judgment, and outspoken in its opinions, 
there can be no question but "My Harvest" 
will take a high and permanent place among 
autobiographies of its kind. 


MY HARVEST 

By RICHARD WHITEING 

Author of "No. 5 John Street.’* 
10/6 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS. LONDON. E.C. 


— ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS. — 

Uniform with '* Post Liminium : Essax’s and Critical Papers.” 

POETICAL WORKS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 

Now fust collected, with an Introductory Studv, an Alphalietiial Index of 
Titles, .iiid tlins* C'^nllotypiib. Crown 8vo, 346 ]ip., 7s. 6d. net. 

The lollotvpe tilustratu»ts are as-foliotps — 

(1) l.ioml Johnwii from a photograph Uken at Winchester School, 18S5. 
ill) Lionel .luliiison from a photograph taken at New Cnlleg'*, Oxford, when 
President ol tlu New ('ollege Essay Society. 1880. 

(Ill) Itr.iw i.ibli't I n'Lted in 190410 the ' cloislcis of W'liichestiT College liy 
W'vkeh.iniibts and liteiary fnends 

It IS jii>«t thirteen wars since Lionel Johnson died, fiw years befon* the 
death ot aiiotlii r gn'at Catholic poet---i''raiKis Thompson. ' hilled w'llh thi- 
Celtic sjimt which iiiake'* for higher things, he was also sti'cped in the must 
golden |ioi ir\ ol the (invks, as one wuulil exi>ei t Iroin the tavoiinte pupil .*ind 
friend of W altiT Pater. Ills fame in Aiiieric.i. no less than heie, lias Iwen 
gniwiiig with tlie veais, and It IS hoped this delliiitive (.dituiii ot aline poet's 
work will hnng linn xs-t wider r^'Cogiiitioii. 

LM>Y EBURY and A. LANGDOX COBURN. 

MOOR PARK, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

W'lth an Iiitiiuliictiou bv l.\nV I'TU'KV, and Iwciitv iMMUtiful machine- 
piiiittsl plioiogi.iiuiis b\ \ 1 . COlU'KN ]'i ap. tto, ss. net. 
llieii loan iliiqiii'iit Lle<«criptioii of the ginnes ul this pLice m one of Sir 
William 'leiii|ili ess.ivs It wMs line lii spent his luinevriioou with the 
ailorabJe J lorotliv (Osborne). l*as».iges fmiii the 1 s-,.iy an- given. 

M.\U 1 >C GOLDRING. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE : The Woman. 

( nnee K\ n, (mI. not. (/'i the f»ress. 

W. B. YI- \TS, and others. 

CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY~I9I4-I9I5. 

ikepneM titiiig the more ai live tend' iicies m eon temporary verse.) Cnwvn 
8vo, 3s ImI net. 

Tills I oPif Hull of some fi ft V poems bv W 15 Yials, I'.dg.ir lj*e Masti*rs, 
T. S. Ehol, C>rrick lohiis, I'/ia J^nind, Carliw Willi.iiiis, , is n’pn si ntative 
ol riiiui'iii|Nirarv activities Ni'iiliei I iitiiriot nor \ 01 t'cist, it slmw. both the 
jmigress ami the staffs of V( Cm >.11101 the apiHarame ol the .mthohigs ■* Des 
linagistes ” lu }'cbriiar\ ,1911 

WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 

BATTLE. Ciowii 8vo, IS 

" .\iiuiiii; llic inaii> books which the war has ilrawn loilh it iii.'iv s,ifelv lie 
Slid T)i.if none (.otitains iiioie loiireiitMUd imign.nK 1 than llie ]ianiphlet of 
\i wlni h Air. Gibson eiititli s * llattl' .' I fiiir* J.tterary Suf*J*.emeiU. 

FREDERICK ARTHUR. 

UNSEEN HORIZONS. Ciiiwn 8vu, 1S2 pp., ^s. bil net. 

ROBERT BOWYER NICHOLS. 

INVOCATION: War Poems and Others. 

Dilii\ 1211111, lii'tll, 2 s lid \V‘l WTap|v>i, 1.. net 
liiMir.iriiHi " was nn liid>‘d in tin lulli Ltion oi war poems re('‘nr 1 v P^pmited 
b> I he / fiin A. 

CORK STREET, LONDON. W. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
NEW BOOK 

THE 

AUTHOR’S 

CRAFT 

is now ready, 2/6 
ARNOLD BENNETrS FAMOUS 


POCKET PHILOSOPHIES 


(1) HOW TO laVK ON 24 IlOUltS A DAY. 

(2) MKNTAK 13FPICIKNCY. 

(51) 1.1THRABY TASTE. 

(4) THE HUMAN MACHINE. 

(5) FRIENDSHIP AND HAPPINESS. 

( 6 ) MARRIAGE. (The Plain Man .and 

hlR Wife.) 

** A REMARKABLE SERIES OF SHIUIjING 


BOOKS-PITUU OF G001> AND BRAVE 


Price, CloCh 1/. net each. 

HODDER AND STOUCHIOIf, PUBLISHERS^ LONDON, B.C. 









Duckworth ff Co.'s New Books. 


]U9I I>«bitd>ed: ELINOR GLYN^ NEW BOOK 

Three Things 

By EUNOR GLYN. 

Author of ** The Visits of Elizabeth," rii*., etc. 

Crown Bio, 25. 6d. net. Poeiagt 

A F1B8T NOVEL OF UNUSUAL MERIT. 

Pointed Roofs 

By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. 

WITH A FOREWORD BT J. D. BERESFORD. 

"StartlluKU oriKiOrfl. Selduin hd\e the seeihiiii; impiiKes. of a etrl 
betn sn inaRically irrateil. A novel th.it no sensitive rtader Mill foritet 

7m5/ published, tis Oiiservkr. 

A MOTORING HOLIDAY THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Four on a Tour 

By ROBERT & ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 

With 146 lUustratiom. 'S. td. fir'. Poslof^r 6J. 

- ■ ■■ ■ A 

French Canada 

By J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 

Wtth PS />Ao/o/;rfli'ifrr iliusiraiions -s Hi iir'. I'oslape si/. 

Through the 
Chinese Revolution 

Bv FERNAND FARJENEL. 

A Kraiihic •ind n li.ihle arrniiQt of therecint pi ilitieal tiiid octal ch.iriM*!* 
in Clnii.i. Thi luilu'i n .• Fiiiirti |iiiifis*iji mIiu was on ilie spot aiu! in 
clii^c touch wiiii ilii 1 i , I'ms ii.« n 111 I iiiiui il " n>i: imt-i , 
oi /fl t' . 7< iv/ lift Postage 

Form and Colour 

By L. MARCH FHILUFPS. 

Aiitiiii' ' I The Woik** of M.in ' 

A v« iiiiiii rli aline uiiliiln >-pii itu ■! .ind inn lli ciiial i]u.ililu s of I'.asti m 
.mil Wfsiiin lit and pip idinc (i-r .1 n (iincili ition ni tlmse (]n.iliiies .!<• 
Ivini, ti'i ii'dy pos«ibilii\ o 1 d( I'lpiiM lit (>| 4 'n to the dll and lift ot the 
ir.iuti. I'ein\ ' tO -s (u net 1 ostage -a 

Birds and Man 

By W. H. HUDSON. 

‘,*1 at Miin r .iiiii a i!i» . 1 *. n iiin.di'.i ’ CA/i-ni 

IP I I- bi St Mill \ ptiiiii.i rli.iriii .iiul 111^11:111 I’lii trx and a 

M *1-1 fr' pfl CIsli’M r I thl -• IIM s 'i iMI > 

Pevrmen and rnlari,i,l.7 ••til tfonlispiecc intfuour ts nc! Postage -d 

iVhere Animals Talk 

FOLK TALES OF WEST AFRICA. 

By the Rev. R HAMIL NASSAU. 

fVoirii MU, net Postage 4U 

The Roadmender 
Book of Days 

A YEAR OF THOUGHTS. 

Compiled by MILDRED GENTLE. 

Fcap. Sfo. Ctoth gilt, with Jest gneJ end pa f'Srs. Cloth o. brf nr/ Postage ^ 

The Foundations of Normal 
and Abnormal Psychology 

By BORIS SIDIS, M.A., M.D. 

Til lb bonk ntiriiipis a siaif-mi nt of tlir principlisof mscholopy Uith 
noriiidl and abiioiiiial The essi-nli.il tlnoins of ]«\'-choloB^ an rloi-eiv 
analysed and very cleailx niilliiied. !)•. Sniis also ib-vrlops a iheurx 
of his own reRariliui;; iiieiil.il life, whnh is ihi rrsiili of iiianj years of 
iiivehf'.f>ation 

Just fjubltshed. 4ih pages. Large irotrn ?io. •;$ (d net. Postage sd. 

t 

The Readers* Library 

A NOTABLE SERIES OF 
COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

Over 40 voluvea now reedy. 

All illusiratt d list \x ilh full flescriptirnibof ih" voliiines c an be had post free. 
21. td. net a loluuie I*ostage 4J. 


DUCKWORTH » CO.. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 

A des’npttre hst ot AiUumn Announcements tan be had post free 
on reiuest. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s List. 


COLLECTED EDITION. 

The Works and Life of 

Walter Bagehot 

Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINOTON. 

10 Vols, (Wor.\S I) Vols, Life 1 Vol ). Hvo J53 KB O neA« 
The ' Words' only will albu be supplied, price S3 7s. 6d, net. 

Prospectus sent on uppliiation. 

*»* The Live OV Walter Baarehot. By Ins Sister- 
in-Law (Mrs. Kussell Baukington). 

With Portraits and other lllubtrations. {In the ongtiuil binding.) Hvo. 

12s.6d.net. (1UI4; 

**Vi’e cannot have too much of Rairehot. He had the rare aifta 
of a personal note In style and a constructive force In criticism. 
He waa the kind of man who always manai^ed to aay somethlnir 
valuable, even In a leading article ; so that really very little of 
his work can be safely iipnored as obsolete or uninteresting. 
When I add that the present selection of new matter has been 
msde under the shrewd and dlscernlnjr eye of Sir W. Robertaon 
Mcoll, nothing more may be said to commend it to the readers of 
ot 7 he Bookman. ... It L the only complete edition of a 
brilliant and original writer whose style never stales and whose 
wisdom never palls. It is an excellent investment for the 
library.**— The Bookman, 

** At last w'e have a uniform edition, well printed and Indexed, 
and including Mrs. Barrington* s ‘ Life,' vi hich Is indlapensable 
for reference as to the facts of his career. Bui the new edition 
has better claims on our regsrd than Its satisfactory form ; it 
contains more Bagehot than ever wc had before, and anyone 
who lovea literature ulll lnevitabl> want all the Bagehot he can 
get.** —Spectator. 


BRITISH BIRDS. 

Wntlwi and lllustTaled by \l<ClIIIi\LD THORni’RN, 1' Z S With 
so PLitfS 111 Colour, ^hnwi'it; uvir lour HuudrrJ Species In Tour 
\ ulunics. 4tu(l:!^in bv luiii «. W iih (iilt lop £6 6a. uct 
Orders teili only heaicepteu top the Srt ot Pom I olmnes. hit thev in nv be paid 
for ns aeiiicred ui £1 11*,. 6d. each net. 

Vol. 11. \\ith Platfb shoxxiiiR s7 Iigiircb Just PubiisHeU. 
ppiKpe.'tus ki'nl on at p, itiiior 

* rmiii an illustrative point of \ icw, tlie Jiuwl aiithnritatixe bcxik on our bmls 
111 CMstencL . . 'llic pKturvb.in' iioblviepro'iiirril " salupdas J\ii ti\c 


IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 

Boins the experiences of a Prisoner of War 
in Qermany. 

lly the InVV 111M\M1\ G. O POKKI', MA (C h.v, lam to the 
]-oicc>.) Willi 14 Jlliimi.itioii*> Crown s\o. I'.ipxi Luxira, ONE 

SHILLING nit Ui tli, la. 6d. uct 

LIFE OF JOHN WORDSWORTH, 

D.D., late Bishop of Salisbury. 

By the Rev. 1', W W.VTMfN'. 1)1), I .uuiii or C hri^t I'liun h Regius 
rroU'SMjr 01 I'rc Ksiastical llKt'irx in itie I iiixcrMix iit Oxlnni. With 
l^lrl^alts and other Uliisii aiiou<. sx'o 12a. 6d. m-i 


ON STAYING AT HOME, and 

Q^||0|r ESSAySo .\ulli 0 T 01 "Ti.iir- iiiid Daxb,*’ 

A'C Crown H\-n 3a. 6d. net 

LLL\ 1 NTH niritLSSlOV 

STONEWALL JACKSON AHD THE 

AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. j ^ owm: j-.k. 

ni'XDLKSON, CB With '2 I’oriraits and 3.1 M.ipb and Plans. 
” \ol<% Crown Nx'u 16a. net 

MXril IMPKl.iSlDN 

THE SCIENCE OF WAR. Bv Coluncl 

fi r K lirNDl'-KSON, CB With a Abniiircif the Author by 
]Tfkl-M.iislidl Lxkl Roiiihis. A C, a I'liolograx un I’oiir.iit m Lolonel 
111 KDLRoON, and 4 Maps r*XM. 14a. net 

PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. 

j\i| ers bx the late Canon S. \ and Mr" ^ \ B \KM. IT Ni xv Fi hii s. 
With l umtispu ee Crown 6s. net 

THE ANVIL OF CHANCE, a 

Xexv JaiRland LiK Bv C'.liK.XLD Clll 11 LM>I:N With a Iron tib- 
picre inCiiiuiirbx W C. Kici Croxxii .sxn 6s. 

THE DOUBLE ROAD, a Story. 

Bx- MICllM’L WOOD. Author i.t ‘ The lloUw: of iV.ui,'* Ae. 
CroxxTi Sxo. 3s. 6d. net. 

^hl^ "torx* aiiiib ai illustrating tin* mnti.ibl Ik ti\et n the p.ith ot one siei.ing 
tluMiixbtii uI niiioii xxiih Gild, and th.it ot the sii er ui the marxt lloiit and 
01 cult It also .inns .it direi ting .iltoiitioii to si.inf dancers nt the Littei cuiiise, 
to which due weight is beliloiii givt 11 , whn h aie voinniniilx whollv ignored, and 
IKissiblx not iierteixcd. Ihc Uk- ib purilx lii-lion, Ik possibilities ot either 
path are fa cts 

LONGIMANS, GREEN, & CO., 20, Paterno.stcr Row, l.ondon, E.C. 
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flews flotes. 


A tinirly and uniqiu*ly iiit(‘n.**^lini; vdIuiuc is 
Tlu* Kt‘d ('ros^ Story Book/' which is to be 
published lhi< month by Messrs. Hodder I’t 
Stoughton. It will be beautifully illiwtrated, and 
all the conlributois to it are famous authors who 
haw enlisted since, the outbreak of the war and are 
now on active service abroad or at home. All 
profits from the sale of the book will go to the 
funds of the British Red Cross Society. 


Ne.xt month we *^hall iniblisli the ( hristmas 
Double Number of 'Fh!: Bookman, as usual. The 
war has madi; a difterenet* in the literary as in all 
our other worlds, but the numbiT of books api)earing 
ill these latter months is surjirisingly large, and 
there is every prosjx'ct that this Christmas season 
is going to bi* t*veii mon* thoroughly satisfactory 
than last- which is saying a great deal. Figura- 
tively a Double Number, the Christmas Bookman 
will again bi* about six times larger than an ordinary 
issue ; it will contain all tlic usual features, including 
many beautiful colour ])lati*s and a Portfolio of 
paintings mounted for framing. There will also 
be the usual large and copiously illustrated Supple- 
ments devoted to the C'hristmas books, and fully 
maintaining the record of the ('hristmas Bookman 
as the amplest and most reliable guide for the Yule- 
tide book-buy(T. As the Number has already bt*en 
very largely subscribed and cannot be reprinted, 
we would urge all readers desirous of s(‘curing a 
copy to place their orders for it with their book- 
sellers without delay. 


We have welcomed the reappearances of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton in the daily and weekly papers as signs 
that he had happily recovered from his rec<*nt 
illness ; and now we are no less pleased to hear 
that he has completed a new book, which Messrs. 
C'ecil Palmer iS: Hayward are publishing shortly. 
It is a Wcu: book, called “ Tlie Crimes of Fngland,” 
and administers a trouncing to iji*rinany’s military 
philosophers in Mr. (riiesterton’s heartiest and most 
trenchant fashion. He throws liis own searchlight 
over the past history of li!urope. lays bare tlie inner 
causes of Prussian barbarism, and shows how Eng- 
land has contributed tti her present diffiiailties by 
playing the paij of Hamlet. He deals faitlifully 
with Mr. Shaw ; touches suggest i\'ely on Mr. Kip- 
ling and the Decadents; on the (iermanisation of 
Shakespeare ; the mistakes we have made about 
Russia anil Turkey, and the many complex questions 
that the present state of affairs inx'olves. It is a 
live, provocative book, and when it is presently 
dropix?d on us from the C'hestertouiaii Zeppelin 
should make something of a noise. 
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Mr. Becklea Willaon 

who has written the official IJfr of laird Strathrona. which Mc«srs Constable 
a e to publish. 


The 1915 issue of that popular annual, “ The 
Odd Volume,’* has just been published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It has a long list of well- 
known contributors, including many of the most 
distinguished of living authors and artists. 
Numerous pictures in colour and in black and white, 
with a plentiful Veariety of stories and poems, make 
up a most uncommonly attractive and entertaining 
miscellany. Humour is the keynote of the volume, 
and anyone wishing to get or give amusement may 
be recommended to pay a shilling for it and read it 
and pass it on — it is just the sort of thing to delight 
our fighting men in the trenches or on the seas. 
" The Odd Volume ” is published in aid of the 
Book Trade Provident Society, which needs more 
than ever, in these times, all ihe help it can obtain. 


A book that will appeal to all who are interested 
in educational reform, '* Schools of To-Morrow," 
by John and Evelyn Dewey, is published by Messrs. 
Dent. _ _ 

Mr. St. John G. Ervinc has been appointed 
manager of* the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, where he 
is arranging to produce a one-act play called 
" Michael O'Flaherty,” by G. Beniard Shaw', and 
a four-act play of his own, entitled " John Ferguson : 
A Tragedy." 

Mrs. Allhusen, the author of " Miss Molly," has 
been honoured by H.M. the Queen's acceptance of 


a Hymn which was written by Miss Allhusen and 
has been set to music by Sir Frederick Bridge. 


Messrs. Cassell are publishing this month a 
biography of Samuel Coleridge Taylor, by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. Coleridge Taylor, the son of a 
West African negro medical man and an English- 
woman, was one of the most brilliant of modern 
British composers and conductors. 

" Cleopatra, a Gypsy,” a new romance by Arthur 
F. Wallis, the author of ” Idonia,” will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. 

Tw'O Christmas colour-books that Mr. Heincmann 
is publishing arc Dickens's " Christmas Carol,” illus- 
trated by Arthur Kackham, and ” (irandmother's 
Fairy Tales,” translated from the French of Charles 
Robert Dumas by Ninette Hewlett, and illustrated 
by Maurice Lalau. 

Mr. Darrell Figgis, who is now' living permanently 
in Ireland, is engaged on a ” History of the Irish 
Nation," w'hich Messrs. T. ('. & E. C. Jack will 
publish. Mr. Figgis is one of the many authors who 
have suffered by the w'ar, and it seems th.at four new 
books of his, w’hich Messrs. Maun>el have in hand, 
have been withheld from jniblication since the 
fateful August, i()i4. Two of those, ‘ fhi* Mount 
of Transfiguration,” a volume of j)i»rnis, and ” The 



Photo by vondyk. Mrs. Coleridge Taylor 

and her children. 

A' Life of her hushuid. the late Samuel Coleridse Taylor, the famous 
ccuii[jo>er , is to be publidied by Messrs. Cassell. 
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Lyric Cry/' an anthology, 
aro destined to wait still 
for more propitious times, 
but the other two, “ A.E.,** 
a study, and “ C hildren 
of the Earth,” a novel of 
life in the West of Ireland, 
will now appear shortly. 


One of the saddest re- 
sults of the war is the 
large number of soldiers 
and sailors who have re- 
turned from the battle front jicrmanently blinded, 
and Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, President of the National 
Institute of the Blind, has established a hostel at 
St. Dunstan*s, Regent's Park, where they may be 
received and trained in a variety of useful occupa- 
tions that will fit them for facing the darkened lives 
that are now before them. ” The Blinded Soldiers’ 
and Sailors' Gift Book,” which Messrs. Jarrold 
arc publishing, is issued in aid of this beneficent 
work, and that the public is in sympathy with its 
purpose is indicated by the fact that it has been so 
enormously over-subscribed that its publication has 
had to be postponed, but it will now' be ready in a 
few days. Mr. George (ioodchild, who is responsible 
for the inception, compiling and editing of the book, 
has been fi)rt unate enough to secure a brilliant array 
of well-known authors ;ind artists among his con- 
tributors. The volume is lavishly illustrated in 



Corporal Francis Ledwidge, 

whose “ Songs of the Flddi ” (Hexbert Jenkins) Is xeviewed in this Number. 


colour, and with numerous interesting photo^aphs. 
Mr. Goodchild, who is still a young man well under 
tlurty, began his career by working in the private 
workshop of a retired Army Major who had an 
engineering hobby ; later he was engaged in the 
armourer’s shop at a military depot, and augmented 
his income by looking after the limelight, of evenings, 
at a theatre. All the time he w'as devoting his 
leisure to the study and practice of literature, and 
at nineteen had his first story published in the 
W cstminstcr Gazette. From the military depot he 
went as a clerk into a City office, and later drifted 
into the publishing business and has remained there. 
Incidentally, he has considerable gifts as a. musical 
composer ; has comjMjsed sev'eral lyrics, for w'hich 



Mias Peggy Grant. 

whose new nowl, ‘‘ The Cate of Dreams," is to be pubbshed by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose. 

he WTOte his owm words, and these, w'hich have 
been published under a pseudonym, have met with 
very gratifying successes. Last year he edited for 
Messrs. Jarrold one of the best of the war antho- 
logies, ” England, My England ! ” ; and at present 
he is completing his first novel, a story based more 
or less on a music theme of Chopin's, which will 
be published in due course with the title of ” The 
Rain on the Roof.” 

Miss Mary F. Sandars has wTitten a ” Life and 
Times of Queen Adelaide,” w'hich Messrs. Stanley 
Paul are publisliing immediately. The same firm 
announce ” Because of Phtebe,” a lively new’ novel 
by Kate Horn. 


Every lover of humour is grateful to Mr. John 
Lane for introducing into l^ngland the w’orks of 
that most quaint, most whimsical of Canadians, 
Stephen Leacock, and w’ill be glad to hear that he 



Mr. George 
Goodchild. 
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Mr. Alfred Capper, 

tlic wt‘ll-kiiowii outert.i nor, whn«o loininnrrnocs, A Kambler'b 
kCLiilUxtions," Movsrt AIloii ^ L'uiMnare publishing. 


is publishing immediately a new collection of tales, 
Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy,** by the 
same author. 


“ With tlu' First (.'anadian Contingent ** is a 
volume which is to be published immediately by 
Messrs. H odder Stoughton to lielp tin- Fuiid> of 
the Canadian Field Comforts ('ompiisMon. Illus- 
trated with a large number of mounted and other 
photographs, the book tell> all about the ])rogiess 
of the First ('anadian Contingent from Valcartier 
and Salisbury Plain to Neuve Cliapelle -and after. 
Between the lines, you may read .something of the 
tender, business-like sympathy and care of the 
Canadian women ha* the brave men wlm w<‘nt to 
fight for them, as well as for the Eiiipire. 


By way of special appeal to that very large section 
of the general public which has nut formed tlie good 
habit of book-buying, the Publishers’ Association 
has ananged to commence a “ National Book 
Fortnight ” ?n the third week of Nf vcimbtT. It will 
be signalised by*a special display in all the principal 
bookshops throughout the kingdom, and most of 
the leading London and provincial dailies wrill 
devote a page in each w'cek to articles by w’ell-knowm 
WTiters, who will WTite in praise of books and read- 
ing. The Publishers* Association have already 
issued a special catalogue for the occasion, and it 
can be obtained gratis from any bookseller. 


" A Little Book of Irish Verse,** edited by Albert 
G. WTiite, is to be published immediately by Messrs. 
Heath, Cranton & ('o., and all profits from the 
sale of it w'ill go to providing comforts for the Irish 
troops. Sir A. Conan Doyle, W. B. Yeats, Katharine 
Tynan, Patrick McCiill, Louis McQuilland, J. N, 
Cousins, Dr. Arthur Lynch and Stephen (iwynne 
are among the contributors. 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a new' and final 
edition of (Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People,** which first appeared in 1874. This final 
edition includes an Eirilogue which continues the 
history down to tlie present day. 


" The Man who came Bac'k.” a new novel by 
Mr. Edgar Jepson, will be piibli^lied thi.s month by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Everybody is talking just now of tin* l^alkan 
jiroblem, and mo^t of thi‘ talk is more or Ics-, irre- 
sponsible, becaust' so few of us kno\v anything of 
the Balkans or havt* any ri*al kno\vledgt‘ of tlu^ 
character and ttMuperaments of the Balkan people^ 
and these things count for more in the ]>n>blem 
than any skill of (lerman di})lomacy. ** Light on 
the Balkan Darkness,*' by ( rawfurd Price (Simpkin, 
.Marshall) conu»h at a good time. Mr. Price lia'i 
lived in Bulgaria, and sj>ciit manv vear^ of lli^ life 
in studying tlie Balkan raci's ; lie gi\es yon the 
facts on which he bases his o]>inio!is ; out'-poken, 
but admirably impartial ; and without jiistitving 
the attitudes of (ireece (^r Koiimani.i lie in lps you 
to realise the iiim*r >iguir'can('e of llu iii. 


The third volume of th*il useful annotated 

bibliography of “ Books on the (ireat M ar.*’ by 
F. M'. T. Lange and W. T. Bi*rry, of the* St. Bride 
houndation Library, ha^ just been issued bv Messrs. 
Grafton & Co. 

Fliigenii Soloviev’s “ Life of Dostoievsky ” is 
being translated into English and wall be: published 
shortly by Messrs. Allen & Unwdn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Egerton ('astle have written a story 
of our own days, A Little House in War Time,*' 
which Messrs. Constable are publishing. 


" A History of South Africa from the Earliest 
Days to the Union,** by W. C. Scully, is published 
this week by Messrs. Longmans. 


THE READER. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


I. 

T here is a lar^o amount of soldierl}’ blood in 
Mr. Bdloc’s veins. Four of his great-uncles 
were generals under Napoleon, tlie best-known of 
whom. General C'hasseriau, was killed at Waterloo at 
the head ol his cuirassiers at tlie age of thirty-three, 
having only quite rec'ently been the recipient (»f tli(‘ 
Legion of Honour. Another, Cieneral Habert, was 
lost in the retreat from Moscow. The iiaini*s (»f these 
and of other fighting forbears may bi* decijdiered on 
the Arc de 'Frionqdie in the Chanips Elysees. I'o go 
one stej) furlhcT Ixuk, to the father (»f liis grandmother, 
we encounter an intei (‘sting figure in ('olonel Swant(»n. 
of the Irish Briga(l(', in tin* servict* of Fiance, the lineal 
siK'cessor of the t'orps that fonglit undi‘r Berw’iek at 
Ahnan/a and under Sa.\e .it Fontenoy. Swanton’s Irisli 
descimt was alread>' ratli(‘r remote when he iollowed 
Soult to ('ornnna, and obl.iiiu‘d as j)art of the ‘ s])oil' 
tlie two ])istols of Sir J(»hn Moore, whidi he wa^ glad 
to make over when (Kia'-ion olh'ied to <nie (jf the hero’s 
sisters Me was. ]ierha])‘'. uni(jne in this: tJiat while 
wealing the red coal ol tlu (»ld Eiighsli iirmy (which 
iJie IJrig.tde .idhered 1o). lie wore at the same time the 
( roix de M. I ouis, w’liich lie had won under tlie wdiite 
flag ol the Bourbons, and the I.egi(»n irHomieiir. w’hich 
he had earned during tin* Emjiire His son, ('apt.iin 
.Ani.iiid. was wounded at Waterloo, while he W’as de- 
f. lined on the duty ol holding the historie lorlress of 
Kocno. The daughter of this det orated warrior, 
Loiiise M.nie SwaiUou. mixed 
freelx ill Auglo-Freiieli socH'tv, 
and saw a great deal ol the 
travelling J-aiglish. Hei 
bilingual habit stood her in 
good stead, and her gilts ji*; 
a translator were seen to 
advantagi' in many famili.ir 
examples, siieh as Moore’s 
"Life of Byron,” “ I’nele 
Tom’s C'abiii,” and scvrral 
W’orks by ('harl(*s Biekeiis and 
Mrs. Gaskell. Slie moved in 
thi‘se days in the circle w'hieh 
revolved round Madanu* Mold, 
of whose salon she might .at 
one time h a v e 1) e e n Hit' 
chronicler. She survived that 
generation, and died less than 
twenty-five yeiirs ago at the 
great age of eighty-six, having 
lived no less than sixty-eight 
years since her first literary 
essay, a charming story for 
children called " Pierre et 
Pierette," obtained the laurel 
of the Academie, and 


seventy-five since she dimly remembered witnessing 
Na]>olcon*s Last review* of the CJiamp de Mars in 
May, 1815. 

H(‘r husband was an artist, Hilaire Belloc the elder, 
son of a planter at Martinique, w'liose family was largely 
ruined by the English bloc'kadtx M.any of his jiortraits 
an* to b(i disrovcTed by research in Frencdi provincial 
museums, one at least is in the Louvre, and there is a 
bust (»f him as artist .and curator in the Liixenilnirg. He 
wa‘^ thirteen years older than his wife, and at nine saw 
Kohis])i(Tre on his way to tlie guillotine. Their son, 
Loui'^ Sw'anton Belloc, a b.arrister by jirofession, employed 
lor the most j>art in the Secretariate ol Prefeelure, 
married at Spanish Idace in 18^7, tin* year of her con- 
version. Bessie Raym'r Parkes, daughter of Joseph 
Paikcs, a familiar figure among the jiliilosophieal 
Radicals of the Mill. (irot(‘, and J.ord John Russell era. 
As a gr.inddaiigliter of Joseph Priestley .and the proud 
]M»sst*^v,or of his prism, she had th(‘ entrt'e among all 
the. advanii‘d intelligtmcc*, Irom Montalembcrt and 
Dupanloiip to Browning and Rossetti. Sht' was also 
a w'ritor and an aspirant to poetic lionours on her owm 
.K c'ount. F(jr a time she was miieli occiqiied in quest 
of he.ilth for h(T husband, who siifiercd in 1870 and 
died on his return from the south only tw’o years later 
at L.'icelh* St. Cloud, near Marly-le-Koi, wJitTe Hil.iiro 
w'.is born, July J7th, 1870. He w'as born in VAnnh’ 
Terrible, an only son : 

'riie only brothers 1 evcT knew 

Wi‘ri* the men uho l.iughed and (piarrellc'cl with me.’* 

His mol her was forty-two 
when hi'N fatlicr dud. and she 
soon left Laecllc ^^t. Cloud 
and settled .it Shndon, which 
thus bei'ame Ilil.iirc’s early 
home, though not his birth- 
j)lare. Tin* love of Sussex 
and Its downs, its small towns 
and its perfet't little rivers, 
the Rot her, llu‘ Eveiilode, 
and the Anin, entered deep 
into his consciousness. His 
memories of France, though 
ri'vived tairl\- often, were sub- 
mergi'd in the flood of Sussex 
scenery, tradition and ideas. 
The Tunieresqut' lealuri's ol 
Arundel, and its romantic 
glens and oak waxxls, became 
to liini what the Westmorland 
cascad(‘ w’as to Wordsworth, 
a passion in the blood. At 
tw’elvi and a half hc' was .sent 
to the Oratory at Edgb.aslon. 
The name and fame* of Cardinal 
Newman was a strong magnet 



Photo by E. o Hoppi. Hilaire Belloc. 

Specially taken tor Tin. Biokman. 
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tlii-n- to the Cjitholic youth. And a ^lortrait of the 
most voiKTabk* of modem Knplislimen who baw the 
ho\'s oiu*(' a week and had some exj>eriences of 
till- Hilaire's reailiness with tongue and pen, 

must linger in tin* mi'inory. 'J*Jie youthful ideolu^uc even 
at that age was too self-oi)inionated to be veiy popular, 
but he gatliereil some friendships wliicli have been 
singularly lasting, as iiiav be deduced from his detUca- 
tions. Here is a brief jKirtrait of him at that period : 

" I remember very well Belloc coming to the Oratory 
school — some time in 'S3, I suppose. He was a small, 
squat person, of the shaggy kind (betokening the future 
journalist) with a clever face and sharp bright eyes. 
Being among.st English boys, his instinctive com- 
bativeness made him assume a decidedly French pose, 
and this no doubt brought on him many a gibe, which, 
we may be equally sure, he was well able to return. I 
was amongst the older boys, and saw little of him. 
But I recollect finding him one day studying a high 
wall (of the old Oratory ("hurch, sine** pulled down). 
It turned out that he was calculating its exact height 
by some ciyptic mathematical process which he pro- 
ceeded to explain. 1 concealed my awe, and did not 
tell him that 1 understood nothing of his terms, 
his explanations, or deductions ; it would have been 


unsuitable for 
a big fellow to 
be taught by 
a ' brat.' In 
those days the 
boys usi'd to 
act Latin 
plays of Ter- 
ence, which 
enjoyed a cer- 
tain celebrity, 
and from his 
first year 
Belloc was 
remarkable. 
His rendering 
of the impu- 
dent servant 
maid was the 
inauguration 
of a series of 
triumphs dur- 
ing his whole 
school career." 
When he 



left Drawn by Htlaiti Belloc. The Gate of 

the Verecunda 



Drm^n by Htiutie Beitoi. ^ The Plc d'Aloe from OloFon. 

From “The I’^rcnres,' by Hilaire Eelloc IlliittratoJ by the Author f Methuen). 


Ora- From “Estu Herpetuj," by Hii.ilre Belloc. Illustrated 
by the Author (Duckworth) 

tory, 

there was much discussion naturally as to 
whether Hilaire should or should not signa- 
lise his French citizenship by volunteering 
for the army. Strictly, he was exempt as 
the only son of a widow. But he did volun- 
teer, and served a year in the French Field 
Artillery in a regiment stationed at Toul, 
wdiere he learned, among other things, habit- 
ually to talk French — ^thc French of the 
barrack — iind laid the foundation for the 
reproach he has incurred with some humorous 
exaggeration of speaking neitluT French nor 
English like a native born. At the close 
of 1890 he w'as a free man again, vastly 
richer for his store of experience gleaned 
among the gunners of France, where he had 
undergone, loo, the common stripes of mili- 
tary life, had mixed with the roughest of 
the rough, and slept with nine men and 
a gun. 

A violent contrast succeeded when Hilaire, 
after some strenuous private reading and pre- 
paration, went up to Oxford and gained the 
blue ribbon of Scholastic Plates — a Balliol 
(Brackenbury) Scholarship. 

Of the pale, wan, spectacled student to 
whom such prizes not uncommonly fall, 
there was little in Belloc. Less of Puritan 
pallor had nt‘vcr been seen in Scholar of 
Oxenford. He swam, rode, shouted, blas- 
phemed, spe(!chified, loved clamour and noise, 
crowds of friends, red wine and Washing- 
ton ale. There was contagion in his laugh 
and exhilaration seemed to emanate from his 
presence. 
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II. 

Looking askance as he did at the most cherished 
English institutions such as the Public School and 
the National Church, a profound unbeliever in Reform 
and Revolution whether under Henry. Elizabeth or 
William III., a profound sceptic in regard to the all- 
wisdom of Burke and the sacramental virtut!S of the 
old English constitution and the national habit of com- 
promise, Belloc at twenty- 
two, with his mixed blood 
and his French experience, 
was an unhandy customer 
for an Oxford Historical 
Don to tackle. It was 
necessary for his preceptor 
to plant himself very firm 
and to tackle low. Fortu- 
nately for Belloc he was so 
(‘neountered by a tutor who 
has remained to all liis 
pupils the ideal of what 
an Oxford tutor was at liis 
best wlien he was first con- 
jured up ill the conception 
of Jowett, a link Ix'twc'en 
the old Oxlord and tlio new. 
a small lion, but the bravest 
of the brave, and one who 
formed others l)y hirming 
himself, and tliat in tlie 
most creative way. In 
giajipliiig with Belloc ln' 
realised that he h.id to 
combine soinetliing of the 
Cuiir de Lion witli the 
Iriiditioncd Mil)tlely ol 
the Angi viiis. A fellow 
])iipil, a ln*agle ainong 
books and docuiiieiit 
was specially trained to 
undermine Belloc's rapid essays in research. Tin* daring 
pilot was pulled to earth by a strong resisting cord 
before lie ever succ'ceded in getting his machine to its 
full momentum. But Belloc too, like a ]KTipatetic 
ljhilosoj>hcr, was surrounded by disci j)les. His defiance 
of national fetishes, his mockery of English complacemy 
and superitirity, his defiance of University standards, his 
RuiKTt-like debate and persifiage at the I'nion, his 
fiagraiit setting at nought of current convention^' and 
unwritten college rules— -all these things made him the 
idol of his contemjxirarics. He was a few years older 
and more experienced than most of his college friends, 
but had lost little of the intoxication, the contagion and 
the ringing laughter of earliest manhood. He dazzled 
•and infected cveiyaine with his mockery" and liis laughter. 
There never was such an undergraduate, so nien'v, so 
learned in medieval trifling and terminology, so jicr- 
fectly spontaneous in rhapsody and extravaganza, 
so positive and final in his judgments —who spoke 
French, too, like a Frenchman, in a manner un- 
intelligible to our public-school-L''rench-attuned ears. 
He was a scholar, too, a Brackenbury in the burliest 
of gowns ; he won prizes and a “ first.” He was 


clearly predestinate for a fellowship of the most brilliant 
hue. 

And jTt, as it fell out, his first and last check at 
Oxforrl, and in the surpassing brilliance of his career 
th(»ii. was in his rejection for the All Souls. Its un- 
exjM‘ctedn(‘ss served as an additional barb. He felt it 
bitterly as a kind of personal humiliation, and it was 
long before the memory of it became effaced. It was 
the result, in all ])robability. of overweening confidence 

on his side, and of fear 
rather than incompetence 
on that of his examiners. 
Belloc was regarded in that 
azure and pink atmosphere 
as something of a strange 
animal, wild, unclassifiable 
and probably mecha^U, His 
brilliant “first” counted 
for little in comparison with 
the possibility of an un- 
forgivable impertinence to 
the Big W'igs who periodi- 
cally roll up and throw an 
aureole of Savoir over the 
College. For Belloc had 
more strongly as an under- 
graduate or a young master 
even than in later life, a 
most disconcerting impulse 
to blurt out truths and im- 
possible questions to men 
who have forgotten by dis- 
use how to parry. He had 
the .smallest imaginable 
bunq) of respect for mere 
Big \\'igs and Personages 
as such. The only con- 
temporary historians for 
whom hi' has avowed even 
a decent respect, are Lord 
Morley and Herbert Fisher. 
His frankness was often as uncompromising and em- 
barrassing as his confidenci.'. He would, it was 
admitteil. ha\'e been excellent at uncorking the \vine — 
the special duty and privilege of the junior fellow. 
But Hum he would have been so infernally critical of 
the vintage. 

Belloc was precocious in companionship, in power 
ol utterance and in preoccupation with the concerns of 
men. He was fond of soldiering and marching and 
riding and sailing, but for the bojnsh games to which 
men in England devote so much of their ripe leisure, 
he had small predilection. To paraphrase the pompous 
exprt'ssion of (libbon. History and (xoography were his 
bat and ball. NcitWbr to him were tibstractions. He 
took a live interest in both, and sought the earliest 
opportunity of apph’ing his knowledge. They have 
ahvays been his two most efficient anns of offence, and 
it is principiilly with their aid that he has made the 
impression he has made upon the literature of our 
day. He already had big ambitions of a literary cast. 
Hi' had schemed to write on Paris and of the Revolution. 
Jiut his first essaj^ in writing were either burlesques or 
exercises prescribed by friendship and emulation. At 
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Balliol liis squibs, lampoons and epigrams were in 
constant demand. Until eclipsed by the more modem 
and sulphurous mint of Raymond Asquith no obiter dicta 
of an undergraduate were more in request. He was, of 
course, the star of the Junior Common Room and the 
I'nion Debates, the blase roue of social assemblies, the 
supreme wit of Isis and all the Ephcmcrides that buzz 
and flit during the Toggers and the Eights. He was, in 
short, the Messiali of Undergraduates, who would lead 
them to conquest in the great Armageddon of Wits of 
Blood against the secular pedantry of predestinate Dons. 

His first serious attempt to gain an outside estimate of 
his historical quality was made in the year of the check 
at All Souls. It is instmetive to find him writing as 
prdudist of the young Radicals of his time in a book of 
collected Liberal Essays dedicated to John Unley in 1897, 
and containing the work of F. W. Hirst, J. A. Simon, 
J. S. Phillimore, J. L. Hammond and P. J. Macdondl. 
The essay prefigures many of his later opinions — few 
men have been more tenacious of formed opinions or 
tried friends — ^mocking denunciation of the usurpations 
of the territorial class, of capital held in large chunks 
by the few, of the many working in masses in semi- 
serv’ile discipline, voters whose interests are economic, 
not political, citizens who own nothing, not even first- 
hand clothes, the inununitics of the rich and the dis- 
honesty of Press and Party-institutions still in that 
Jubilee England regarded as sacrosanct. 

‘ As a poet, Belloc’s station is far more ambiguous 
than his place as a prose writer. His Sussex poem 
of the South Country is one that no self-respecting 
anthology could possibly do v^ithout. It is destined 
clearly to English immortality. The question is, will 
it survive, like Not a drum was heard,” as the single 
poem of a poetic genius of incomparable promise, tlie 
volume of poetry under wliose arm was so restricted 
tliat it amounted to no more than : 


and the nine unequal stanzas that follow ? Two of 
these, at least, are among the most spontaneous and 
the most splendid in all modem verse : 

“ I never get between the pines 
But 1 smell the Sussex air ; 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there. 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare. 

A lost thing could I never find. 

Nor a broken thing mend ; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get toward the end. 

Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ? 

T will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex weald. 

***** 

I wdll hold my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea. 

And the men that were boys wiien I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink writh me.” 

This Bacchanalian touch, rarely long absent from 
Chester-Bcllocian letters, does nothing to impair the 
beauty of this inspiriting chant. Its metrical irregu- 
larities all go to enhance its value. The young love it 
and love Sussex for it. The elderly adore its youth and 
vitality. It constitutes an achievement by itself, sur- 
passing Kipling's fine poem on Sussex by sheer energy 
and frankness. No poem seems less artificial. Few 
are more suggestive of poetic opulence. Belloc’s youth- 
ful manner was all that. Had he to wait for a man to 
finish a drink or for a lady (if he ever did wait for a lady) 
to put on her gloves, he would impartially make a draw- 
ing, pen an epigram, scribble a ballade or a sonnet. 
He gave people broadcjist the impression of versatile 
and almost unlimited power in this respect. But in the 
whole of the remainder of his collected verse there is 


When I am living in the Midlands 
That are sodden and unkind 
I light my lamp in the evening 
My work is left behind ; 

And the great hills of the South Country 
Come back into my mind.” 


hardly anything that gets beyond the level of Churchill, 
or at the best, Canning. There is surely a beautiful 
Tenn3rsonian passage about the Evenlode imbedded in 
a Mock Heroic Poem, Dedicatory Ode of the Republican 
Club. There arc lampoons on Dons and Journalists, 
and some grand ringing lines to the 
alumni of his old college. 



Matilda, 

Who told Iloo and was 
burned to death. 


” Words together and wine together 
And song together in Balliol Hall.” 

But after the South Country which 
everyone knows and loves, and it may 
possibly be a drinking song or two, 
the best known of his verses are the 
purely burlesque ones such as : 

” The little mound where Eckstein stood. 
And gallant Albu fell. 

And Oppenheim, half blind with blood. 
Went fording through the rising flood — 
My Lord, we know them well.” 

In spite of the most lavish margins 
his ” Verses ’’ of 1910 extend to eighty- 
six pages — ^no more, and even these 
are ^ed out by a lavish reprint of verses 
and trifles from the little volume (now 
far from common) published by Ward & 


From ■* CauUonafy Tales for Cbildien,” by Hilaire Belloc (E*eleigh Nssb). 


Downey under the title of " Verses -and 
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strnofjrapluc summarincss, is one of its witer’s capital 
ctioris. It is an object lesson in grasp, it is a model of 
what can be effected hy vivid lecturing ; in it and in 
" Warfare in England'* Belloc feels towards a method 
of his own, a method as positive, as clear cut and as 
graphic as he was able to make it. It abounds in 
definition, explanation, discrimination, maps and plans — 
the index finger is extended most of the time, the art 
of demonstration is carried into a new dimension. 
Belloc, said a wag, invented the map of Europe. Histori- 
cal power and the gift of insight and divination along 
certain historical lines, are combined with the topo- 
graphical curiosity and instinct which gave the writer 
his unique position as interpreter in chief, in his weekly 
article in Lafid and Water, of the landmarks of the present 
war. This article has been read with avidity by thousands 
of English people, it has been eagerly perused abroad. 
What was so often conspicuously lacking in the Tress 
in the way of sincerit}^ outspokenness and moderation 
was to be found here — it served the puq)Ose of a tonic to 
many of its readers during a most gloomy period — and 
it was written hy a man whose special knowledge and 
unique endowment gave weight to all that h(' wrote. “The 
Ba 3 TUX Tapestry" published only last year, furnishes 
another example of Belloc’s singular power of exposition, 
and few people have had a clearer vision of tlu* Normans 
and their sphere of influence than he. Before leaving 
what he has accomplished in the way of historical 
divination, however, we must not omit " The (jirondin " 
a romantic sketch of the beginnings of national ser\'icc 
in France, and how the ranks of the Republic were 
filled, a wedding of imaginative creation and militaiy- 
history w^ortln" of the joint effort of Mr. Hewlett and 
Mr. Spencer Wilkinson ; and that still more rcmarkablt* 
book "The E 3 T Witness” ligo 8 ), historical vignettes, 
dialogues, evocations of the ])ast such as no other living 
historian could give* us. They reveal faculties proper 
now to Scott and Dumas, now to Charles Reade and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The spirit of these things is 
quite w’ondcrful, they are historic voces popitli, surprising 
alike on account of their felicity, their vitality’ and their 
wit. Some people, and I am ncarh’ persuaded to be 
one of their number, regaril this hook as its author’s 
complctest title to fame. 

But many look upon Mr. Belloc's intuition as a tojiog- 
rapher, his geographic energv, Jiis lirele.ss love (jf travel 
as constituting his highest bid for honour^ as a wTiter. 

" The Path to Rome,” " Hills and the Sea,” " Esto 
Perpetua,” " Four Men,” and his bf 3 ok on the Pyrenees 
contain his most notable work in this genre, but it extends 
through a long series of essays and through every line 
of his projected series upon the pn'liistoric trackways of 
England (" The Old Road,” ” Stane Street,” etc.) not 
to mention his books and essays on Paris, London, the 
Thames, Moscow, the Footpath \Vay and the like. 
His passion for small rivers and small towns, his sensitive;- 
ness to historic names and provinces, his enthusiasm for 
walking and sailing and riding — ^all contributed to make 
him an ideal roadfarcr. The magic, the unexpectedness, 
the fantastic variations and fluctuations of travel lose 
nothing in his hands — ^the versatility, the nigligi of the 
author, the continuous high spirits, the archaic vein of 
persiflage sometimes almost bordering on medic\’al 
blasphem}' hold us with a conjurer's spell. 


IV. 

During the romantic period of life which culminated 
in his following the not impossible she across the ocean 
to California and marrying at the* ag(* of twenty-se\*en 
(the misfire of the fellow'ship notwithstanding), settling 
for a time in what he pronounced solemnly to be Turner's 
old house at Chelsea and then more permanently at a 
picturesque mill house, subsequently transformed, in 
Sliiplcy parish, near Horsham (the neighbour town of 
Shelley), Belloc achieved a fine standard of insight as a 
medievalist. He lectured with brilliant success upon the 
life, the ideals, the society and the vision splendid which 
rendered the era of the twelfth centurj" (and more the 
thirteenth) one of the noblest and most glorious eras in 
w'hich it might have been a man’s lot to live in. He 
dissipated much of the grotesque undervaluing of the 
medieval period which the Protestant sp’ril of the 
seventeenth centurj' and thi* cynical and enryelopaidic 
temperament of the eighteenth had soniehow generated. 
The flash lights he handled so skilfully must have throw'll 
a rav' into many an hislorie.d dungeon, and the pow'cr 
of teaching history by flashes of liglitning jHTvades his 
misc'ellaneoiis \vr»rk : Essays, Ski'tches, ••Paris,” Thames 
books, Ro:id books, and others. As in the fiction of 
Disraeli, a reading of liistory piTvades all that he wrilts 
in this sjihere. Peojde who like Dizzy and Peacock 
revi‘l in the (lex-er, irresponsible comjdications of 
Mr. Clvitcrhiick and its .suece>sors. Others admire 
chiefly the satins and burlesques, such as the fantastic 
college siilire of “ Lambkin’s Remains,” a .severe 
purge of English humbug in ewchis ; the life of 
Mr. Emanurl Burden, merchant, an extraordinary 
blending of The New Republic and thi‘ Flaubertian irony 
of Bouvard and Pecurhet. These virile stiulies sutler 
from the* UMial dehcls of irony, impenetrability and 
lack of relief, emphasised jierhaps by Belloc's apt assimila- 
tion of the styiislic qualities that he adimn-d most in 
English, the male vernacular of Bunyan, Swift and 
Defoe. Again there .are tlii)S(' who regard Bell(»c primarily 
as essayist and rambliT — thv' piciuresiju** delineator of 
things seen in vagabondage, tlie juggler with ideas, 
percejitions and strange analogies and intuitions of the 
born traveller. It is certain th.nt no one since Borrow 
could rendcT so well a chance encounter, giving it an air of 
almost dr\’ ve risimilitude and at the same time an atmos- 
phere of nmiance and a background of philosophic 
realism. Almost an}' samjile of his writing would 
suffice. It is extraordinarily individual and spiritucl 
in a way of its ow'n. Positive though his prose com- 
monly is it \vt at times manifests a wonderful power 
of vibration. This c.xcerpt is from ” Esto Perpetua ” : 

** He drove a little cart — a light cart with two w'heels. 

His horse was «>f such a .sort as you may buy any day in 
Afri(.a for ton pounds, that is, it w’as gentle, strong, swift 
an»l small, and ](ir>kod in the half light ds though it did 
not weigh upon the earth, but a.s though it w'crc accustomed 
to running over the tops of the .sea. I said to the Arab ; 

‘ Will you not give me a lift ? ’ He answered : ‘ If it is the 
will of fiod.* 1 Tearing so excellent an answer, and finding 
myself a pari (,f the universal fate, I leapt into his cart, . 
and he drove along through the gloaming, and as he Went 
he sang a little song which had but three notes in it, and 
each of these notes was divided from the next by only 
a quarter of a. note. So he sang^ and so 1 sat by hi» 
side. 
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“ At last he saw that it was 
only right to brp.ik into talk, if 
for no other reason than that I 
was his guest ; so he said quite 
suddenly, looking straight be- 
fore him : 

** * I am very rich.* 

** I said : * I am moderately 
poor.’ 

At this he shook his head 
and said : ' I am more fortu- 
nate than you ; 1 am very, 
very rich.’ He then w'agged 
his head again slowly from side 
to side and was silent for a 
good minute or more. 

" He next said slyly, with a 
mixture of curiosity and polite- 
ness : ‘ My Lord, when you say 
you are poor, you mean poor 
after the manner of the Romans ; 
that is, with no money in y«»ur 
pocket, but always the power 
to obtain it.' 

“ ‘ No,* 1 said. ‘ I have no 
land, and not even the ])ower 
of which yon speak. 1 am 
really, though inodenitelv, poor. 

All that I gel 1 earn by talking 
111 public places in the cold 
weather, and in spriiig-tinie and 
suminer b\ writing and otliei 
tricks* He looked .'><>lenin for a nuinieiil, and then said 
‘ Have you indetsl no laiul ? ’ 1 saui * Vo,’ again , for 

at that moment J had none 'riien he re]ilnMl ‘ I have 
sixteen hundred ai res of land ' 

*' When he had sai<l this he to*<ised back his head in that 
lioii-like way they Inn e. tor thcN .ire a*' theatrical a*, chihlren 
or anim.'d'*, and he went ini ■ * Yes, and of the^e one-fourth 
are 111 good 1 nut trees . . . the> bear . . . they bear . 

I cannot contain inyseli Joi well being.’ ‘ (lod give \on 
iiicre.'iM',' said 1. ‘ A go. id woid.' s.iid he, ' and I would 

say the same to \ou. luit tli.it yon have nothing to iiiciea^e 
with Howexer, it is ilie will ol tiod “ To one man it 
LMiiiKs, fruiii another it g‘»es, ' s.nd the Harber. and ag.iin 
it is said, “ Whnh ol \ou cm be xertam ^ ” ’ 

** 'i'hese last phrases he rattled off like a lesion with 
no sort of imction , it was exideiitlv a form lie then 
continued : 

’* ‘ 1 ha\e little rivulets running bv my trees. Me -- 
from —whom -I- Ixnighl had let them go dry ; 1 nurtured 
them till they sparkltxl. They leeil the mots of my orchaid. 
I am very rich. Some let their walls Jail down , J prop 
them up ; nay, .sometimes 1 rebuild. All my roofs are 
tiled with tiles from Marseilles. ... I am very rich ’ 

“ Then 1 took up the psalm in my turn and I .said : 

‘ What is it to be rich if you arc not also famous ^ t’.Tii 
you sing or dance or make men laugh or cry by \<nir 
recitals ? 1 will not ask if you can draw or stulplnre. 
for your religion forbids it, but do you play the iiistniiuent 
or the flute ? Can you pul together wdsc phrases which 
are repeated by others ? ' 

“ To this he answered quite readily : ‘ I have not yet 
attempted to do any of these things you mention. Doubt- 
less were 1 to try them I should succeed, for I have become 
very rich, and a man who is rich in money from hi.^ 
own labour cjuld have made himself rich in any other 
thing.’ 

“ When he said this I appreciated from whence such a 
doctrine had invaded England. It had come from the 
Orientals. I listened to him as he went on : * But it is 
no matter ; my farm is enough for me. If there were no 
men with farms, who would pay for the flute ami the 
instrument and the wise beggar and the rest ? Ah 1 who 
would feed them ? * 

"‘None,* said I, ‘you are quite right.’ So we went 
^luickly forward for a long time under the darkness, sa^ung 


nothing more* until a thoiiglil mox-ed him. * My father x\’as 
ru ii.’ he said, * but I am far richer limn my father.’ 

*‘ It was cold, and 1 remembered what a terrible way I 
hail to go that night — twenty miles or more tlirough this 
eiujitv land of .\trica. So 1 was shivering as I answered : 
* \ our ialhcr did well in his day, and through him you 
are rich. It says : ‘ Revere your father ; Ciod is not 

mori' to you ' He answiTcd : * You speak .sensibly ; I 
have sons.* Then for .some time more we rode along upon 
the high wheels. 

*• Hut ill a few nvinutes the lights of a low steading 
:ip]ieared f.ir off under priplar-trees, and as he waved his 
hand tow’ards it he .saicl : ' That is my farm.’ * Blcs.scd 
be voiir farm,' said 1, * ami all xvho dwell in it.* To this he 
made the astoiiishiug reply : ‘ Chid will give it to you ; 
1 haxe none.’ * What is that you say ? ’ I asked him in 
aniazeiueiit He repeated the ]>lirase, and then 1 saw 
that it was a forn., and it was of no importance w'hcther 
I understood it or not. But I undcr.stood the next thing 
xxhich he .said as he stopped at his gates, which was : * Here, 
then, yi*u get out.' 1 asked him what 1 .should pay for 
the .service, and he replied : * What you will. Nothing at 
all ' So J gave him a franc, which xvas all I had in .silver. 
He took it xvith a inagniticcnt salutation, saying as he did 
so : * I can accept notliing Irom you,* which J take it, 
was again a form. Then the night swalloxvcd him up, and 
1 shall never .see him again." 

Some ptM)]>lc have gone to the lengtli of seeing a 
great Belle Lettrist in Mr. Belloc on the strength of 
his graceful studies of Marot, Ronsard, and other lights 
of the Frimch Renaissance, in the collection styled 
" Avril " and dedlfcated to his friend of w'hosc French 
learning he lias stootl so long in absolute tawe — 3VIr. 
F. Y. Eccles. TJiis conception of him was backed to 
till' extent of an offer of the chair of English at East 
London C'ollege in 1911. But aesthetic criticism worried 
him, and Belloc confessed to me more than once that 
he would like well to exchange subjects — was teaching 
History at the time. His attitude towards English 
Literature and its prolessors was never exactly respect- 
ful, and the idea of solemnly examining people in such 
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:l subject struck liim as enormously comic. Wien he 
liad a vision of his own about an English writer — ^Swift, 
Cobbctl, Swinburne, wlioc‘ver it might be — ^lie committed 
it to an essay. The fluidity of these little Inquirendoes 
into the Nature of Nothing, Anything. Something, and 
Everything, their irrcspcmsible banter, bird-free of any- 
thing so dull as a definite subject, give the best idea of 
Belloc's intense cerebration, spontaneous gaiety, power 
of suggestion, and versatility of expression. But 
versatile though he was, Belloc’s pen was chaster than 
that of almost any journalist of his time. He refused 
positively to write on subjects he had no interest in or 
knowledge of, or on wliich he had already said his say 
and threshed himself out. Of subjects w'e all profess 
to know somctliing about, he ostentatiously knew 
nothing. Medieval history, and a little philosophy, 
the Moors in Spain, military history and topography — 
these were his avowed subjects. He almost boasted 
of his blind areas. Interest in modern problems, 
political and economic, widened the area of his studies, 
though as a recreation he loved to put such problems 
aside and concentrate his whole soul upon a military 
monograph — Blenheim, Malplaquet, Valmy, Waterloo. 
His intense curiosity in everytliing that concerned a 
military problem made itself clearly felt in these papers 
and monographs. The public loves to believe in 
impromptu genius, or they would have rcahsed the 
unremitting study and unstinted concentration which 
alone made the weekly article in Land and Water a 
possibility. 

The career of professor had been denied him, but 
Mr, Belloc found Liberal journalism an easy avenue 
to Parliament. Independent candidates with even a 
suspicion of Liberal orthodoxy about them, were at 
a premium in 1905. Belloc had become a naturalised 
British subject in 1903, and had humorously contem- 
plated a diange of name to Hilary Bullock. The one 
Liberal feature about him was a permeating faith in 


democracy-— but he looked in vain for a democracy 
that he could identify among the shibboleths of the 
Liberalism of 1905, beginning with the imposing cry of 
Cliinese Slavery. Fresh to the rather fetid atmosphere 
of English politics studied from the inside, and emanci- 
pated by his French blood from any disarming super- 
stition of veneration for its sanctity, Belloc analysed the 
forces controlling it with an effrontery as disconcerting 
to some as it was refreshing to others. He was soon 
seized with an ambition to revolutionise a system 
which revealed more of imposture the more you scanned 
it. His searchlights were five or six* years ahead of 
most contemporary anal^^sts. But he was really the 
first to exhibit with crystal clearness the immunity of 
the rich under the present regimd, to apply the thousand- 
pound test to the supposed impeccable virtue of the 
modern newspaper, to discuss frankly the plutocratic 
control of party by the sale of honours and political 
“ pull,” and the corrupt and collusive system by which 
the strat('gists of the opposing parties combined to 
evade the control of the representative bodies who 
nominally actuated them. As politics, the ” tone of 
the House,” and all the Club sanctities and makeshifts 
of the Commons, more and more estranged him, he 
withdrew from politics and sought to reveal their trade 
secrets in an organ he started and called The Witness, 
a sort of Ami du peufle. 

Li this he anticipated that now almost popular type 
of destructive criticism of political fetishes which has 
imperceptibly worked its way from horrified incredulity 
to amused contempt. His military, political and 
economic forecasts have for the most part been sur- 
prisingly just. But, like most real prophets, he has 
not the knack of appropriating credit for his insight. 
He dislikes vagueness, while commonplace is to him as 
an unfilled can. He passes on. No man has progressed 
more rapidly. As an essayist he already occupies one 
of the very first places in English Literature. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER, 1915. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the of the month to 
” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II,, IV. and V, are the same each month, and that for the 
next two months the ist prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special IHotjce.,— Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this nrmber of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

• III._A Pri;3*of Three New Books is offered for the 
best four or eight lines of original vei-se on War- 
time Economies. 

IV.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at*head of review. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman wiU be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 


gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is divided, and Half a Guinea each is 
awarded to Miss Lucy J. Taylor, of 8o, Oakfield 
Road, Cannon Hill, Birmingham, and Miss £. R. 
Faraday, of Church Croft, Orleton, Hereford- 
shire, for the following : 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

Turmoil of traffic, the meetings and partings of merchants; 

Greetings and glancings, with many a step to retrace ; 

Gold, fashion, and folly rub mute melancholy ; — 

And the chance, at each turn of the stieet. 

Of. Madonna, your foce. 
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Voices of children, the rising and falling of music; 

Gathering of winds, with the pulse of the raindrops that 
came ; 

Song of the singer, and echoes that hnger;-- 
And the chance that some note will vibrate 
With the sound of your name. 

Velvet of darkness, the soft-silken curtain of twilight ; 

Brushing of wmgs in their flight o'er a half-sleeping land ; 
Cushions of grass where the homing birds pass;— - 
And the chance that some touch may recall 
The dear clasp of your hand. 

Work-weary day. with a curtain of strife for a bsickgroiiiid ; 

Hardly-earned night, so elusive of promise of rest; 

Thoughts that still wander, now here and now yonder ; — 

And the chance ttiat in dreams there shall be 
For my pillow, your breast. 

I.ucv J. Taylok. 

PRAYER TC) THE SWORD. 

They mouth and tear at ease their stricken prey : 

Ravage and lust and murder without sum 
It shall be answered at the Judgment Da) ” - 
So runs the tale, but that is far away. 

Who knows if it will come ? 

Evil sits crowned and mocks at our despair . 

The heavens are bare and silent to our cry. 

The gods arc sleeping, or they do not care : 

Be thou our friend on earth and hear the prayer, 

O Sword, of us who die ! 

Fur eveiy pang on shuddering memory scored. 

The shame, the helpless rage, the tortured Icar, 

Our debt of anguish till the reckoning stored, — 

Bring near tlio day of our revenge : O Sword, 

Let there be judgment here ! 

E. R. Farai>\y. 

We also select for printing : 

TEARS OF W0M1«:N. 

Oil I Thou Ciciitlc Son of Woman, 

All Divine, and yet how human. 

In Thine awful anguish dying. 

Hearing then a woman’s sighing . . . 

Hear the mothers. Sinless Son. 

Let our hands of strong beseeching. 

Thy compassion swiftly rear lung. 

Draw' Iroiii Thee a light of promise 
That Thy peace will shine upon us. 

He.ir the mothers. Sinless Son 

Wc have loved them, w'e have borne them. 

Oh I forbid that wc should mourn them. 

Sec us. W'e are very human. 

As Thy Mother . . . Son of Woman . . . 

Hear the mothers. Sinless Son. 

(Ivan Adair, 54. Palmerston Road. Dublin.) 

From the large number 

of others received we select 

for special commendation ^ 

the l5Tics by Evelyn M. * "T - 

Herring (Weston-super- / M 

Mare). John A. Bell- U ( / 

chambers (Highgate), Miss \ / ' V 

W.T.H. Bolton (Kilburn). ) ^ 

Diana Royds (Bourne- \ /l/T \ n , 

mouth). Cyril G. Taylor ^ ^ 

(Heswall), Christine ^ 

Chaundler (London, W.), 

Hilda Trevelyan Thomson ■ — 

{Middlesbrough). Mrs. R. 

C. Tragctt (london. W.), 

A. Welch (Chiswick), Edna 
I.* V. Norman (Bourne- 
mouth). Mrs. Gregory 
(Parkstone), "Saladin" 

(London. S.E.). Vera 

JLarminie (Kensington). 

Arbel M. Aldous (Hendon). 

B. R. M. Hetherington. 

(Carlisle). Beatrice Bunting Dccai 

(West Hartlepool). Evelyn From - nw 


D. Bangay (Chesham). R. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook). M. H. 
Drury (Streatham), Violet B. Chapman (Burnham. Somer- 
set). Lilian Holmes (Charing, Kent), M. Pearl (Waterloo, 
near Liverpool) , W. Siebenhaar (Perth, Western Australia) , 
T. J. Popham (Dumfries), E. K. East (Liverpool), M. I. P. 
(Fulham), Beresford Richards (Castlerock), M. Hayward 
Potter (Streatham), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead). M. 
Gardner (Southsea), Phyllis Marks (London. N.W.). 
May O’Rourke (Dorchester), Vivien Fiord (Bristol), 
Eunice Verney (Manchester), Wilfrid J. Halliday (Pud- 
sey), Constance E. Curryer (Acton), Frank G. Green- 
wood (Binglcy), Leslie Comber (Kingston, Jamaica). Ivy 
P 2 ngland (Peckham), B. R. M. Hetherington (Carlisle), 
EiJeen Newton (Whitby Yorks.). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mrs. Monk, of Pendrea, Truro, 
Cornwall, for the following : 

J*:C<iNOMY IN WAR TIME. By Mrs. ICustace Mii.es. 
(Mcthuefi.) 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

Ben Jonson. 

Wc also select for printing : 

THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT. By Compton 
Mackenzie. (Marlin Seeker ) 

" The dish ran away with the spoon." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(Muriel Pinch, Wood's l^lace. Battle, Sussex.) 

A NOTABLE TRIO. Review iiy Thomas Seccombe. 

"... three Golden Balls." 

Hood, Miss Kihnansegg. 

(C harles Powell, (>7, Dickenson Road, Manchester.) 

SALV.ATION SAL. By Horace W. C. N'e wte. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

" The tambourine 1 saw her twirl." 

C. 1*. O’Connor. Hast End SoctUy Verse. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, W^est 
Smethwick, Birmingham.) 

THE SIGN OF SILENXE. By William Le Queu.x. 
(Ward. Lock.) 

" He winked his eye a bit." 

Song, The Gay Tomtit. 

(Doris Dean, 55, College Road, Brumlej’, Kent.) 

A RISKY GAME. By Harold Blnolons. 

(Ward. Lock.) 

" Little I’oll}' Flinders 
bat among the cinders." 

Old English Nursery Rhyme. 

(-M. .A. Xcwmar, 19, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town 
Brighton.) 









— r : 'r.! 


Sport. 


*' 1 shoot the IlippiipotAmus with bullets maile of pLitiniim, 

Dcuuse li 1 use lic.idcn ones his hulc is sure to flatten ein.” 

From ** nie Bad Child’s Book of Beasts," by IXilaire Belloc ^Duckworth). 
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TUI-; OKJiAT UNREST. Bv K. E. Mills Young. 

(Julm I^anc.) 

" I confe.s.s an itch." 

K. Bkuwning, Soloinon and Halkis. 
(Ki'v. F. Hern, Rowland's Castle, Hants.) 

III. -Tlie Prize of Three New Books for the best 

fi»ur-liiu* greeting to a new V.C. is awarded to 
May O’Rourke, of The Old A’icarage, Fording- 
ton Hill, Horehe.'^ler, for the following : 

LINES TO A NEW V.C. 

You need no lionoiirb, who are Honoiir’.'s Son : 

You neetl no roses, who have won your bays ; 

But Enffland, seeking kiiinlithood m these days. 

Shall crown with tlianks the trophies you ha\o won ! " 

W'l! select for special commendation the six quatrains 
by Oeorge A. Venn (Shellield), A. Welsh (Chisvi'ick) , 
A. B. Somerville (Edmonton), Frank O. Greenwood 
(Bingley), M. McDonnell (Lancaster), Norman Birkett 
(Birmingliam). 

IV. - -The Prize of Half a Guinea for the Ix'st review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Gordon Fletcher, of 8i, Kings Road, Erding- 
ton, Warwickshire, for the following : 

FORTY YEARS OF *• SPY." By Lkslie Ward. 

(Chat to & Windus.) 

The reader who expects to find here a record of diplomatic 
intrigue will lx‘ disapiKunted, for a nii.'^loading title covens a 
singularly interesting and human \Nork. “Spy's" good- 
humoured reminiscences take the form oi a long series of effective 
snapshots ol .some of the most remarkable (x*ople which the* 
last half-ccntury lias kn<}wii Anecdote follows anecdote in 
delightful candour. Lewis Carroll's reticence, Lord Crewe’s 
forgetfulness, and Lytton's oriental niagniticence are sketched 
in glowing phrases, and the Ixiok is lopiuusly ailorned with 
many reproductions of the author's world-famous caricatures. 
Altogether, a charming and well-e.xecuted work. 

Wc also select for printing : 

POEMS. By Macrice MAiircRUNCK. Done into 
. English Verse hy Bernard Mi vle [.Methuen.) 

This book reminds one of 'lolsioy's "What is Art?" in 
which several of Maeterlinck’s fiocnis arc* given as examples of 


the meaningless nebulosity of modem poetry. Harsh though 
this judgment may be, a perusal of the poems contained in this 
small volume only tends to confirm it. Possibly there are 
those of sufficiently keen spiritual insight who arc able to 
discover Maeterlinck’s meaning beneath his utterly Ix^wildcring 
symbolism, but for the average reader his poems will remain 
mere mu.sical arrangements of words until someone supplies the 
key. 

(Douglas Harrison, 9, North Street, Bromley, Kent.) 

OTJVliR. By B. I*ArL Neuman. (Smith. Elder.) 

To the stiuleiil of heredity, to the lover of boyhood, and to 
all who are e.s]x*eially conscious of the fallibility of human nature, 
Air. Neuman's story of three generations will make its own 
appeal. ()li\er the ‘weakling, son of a strong-willed father and 
father of a strong-willed son, succeeds, in spite of his weakness, 
in winning our sym]).Lthy, not so much for his lovable qualities 
as f<»r tiu* repctiteil eiforts he makes to w'in Imck his self-respect. 
“ Trust life ! ” siiid the friend of his youth, and Oliver, trusting, 
redeems linii.self tliiough paternal love in llic very face of death. 

(Eileen N«‘wti)n, White Haven, West Cliff, Whitby, 
Yorks.) 

We also select for special commendation tlie twenty 
reviews sent in by F. Webster (W’alworth), Miss Tucker 
(Leamington J^pa), Laurence Tarr (Forest (latc), Eric 
N. Simons (Shellield), J. Macdonald (Bacup), James A. 
Richards (Tenby), j. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Brenda 
Duncan ((‘roydon). Florence Parsons (Altrincham), H. 
Calvert (Vancouver Island. B.(‘.), A. E. Gowers (Haver- 
hill). A. L. Balasubranianican (Madras), G. E. Thompson 
(Highgate), D. O. Teale (W’orcester Park), Arthur A. 
Wilson (Kilmarnock). A. A. W\ Ward ((‘rosby), Jessie 
Jackson (Beverley). Miss Blanch (Tilehurst). The Rev. 
R. H. A. Cotton (Ealing), Kate E. Samuels (Golders 
Grec‘n). R. H. Kqiling (Lancaster). Nelli<‘ Baker (Abing- 
don). Muriel H. Aikrnan (London, S.W.). Lucy Chamber- 
lain (Llantludno;, Priv. H. S. Pridliam (Portsmouth), 
Mrs. W. L. Saunt (Kensington, W'.). 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Suhspription to The 
H(h)K.man is awardi'd to !Mrs. Adams, of Jj, 
Tanza Road, Hamj>stead, N.W. 


MR. BALFOUR’S “ANALOGY OF RELIGION.”^ 

(t) By Dr. W'illiam Barry. 


I CAN imtigine not a few ways, all different and all 
instructive, of commenting on this delightful book. 
Style is not argument, m philosophy at any rate. 
Yet there is no reason why deep thouglit should reixil 
by its very expression. And though Mr. Balfour, who 
is distinguished by a rare simplicity in whatever he 
undertakes, vrould not drcar.i o^ nvalling liorkcley’s 
limpid prose or Hume’s elegance, he manages a taking 
pen with persuasion in its turns, and vvitli a gentle 
emphasis when the subject rises to ideal conclusions. 
He writes meditatively, yet never forgets that he is 
addressing an audience. It is laid upon him by the 
terms of the Gifford Lectures to speak not less than 
to think. Lectures, as such, 1 define to bo an argu~ 
mentum ad hominem. The iiearer cannot be left out 
of account. Mr. Balfour is really fleading for a view 
which he holds, but which he would desire his Glasgow' 
friends to .‘^hare with him, from the first words to the 
last. That being so, how shall he proceed ? He must 
discover a common ground ; and, he argues, will it not 
bq common sense, the truths acknowledged, acted upon, 
" by any modem man, the foundation, as we all admit, 

• "'Theism and Humanism." TheGiflurd Lectures delivered 
at University of Glisgow, 1^14. By the Right Hun. A J. 
Balfour. F.R.S., LL.J>.^ D.C.L. 10s. 6d. net. (llodder & 
Stoughton.) 


r-ven of the most abstnise mtidern .si ieiice .■* In this 
way shall we not evade the inetaiiliysician, who in the 
eyes of the crowd resc'inbles an Indi.in juggler climbing 
up his ow’n ro]v until he vanishes into thin air ? Tell 
us that religion may be gained or assured by methods 
not less w'ithin our reach than those of science, or even 
identical w'ith them, and wv will listen. For we know 
th.Tt science is true. 

1 call this kind of argument “ analogy," with direct 
reference to Bishdp Butler and his immortal volume, so 
characteristic of the practical English mind. Butler, 
during an age of shallow' Voltairian unbelief, insisted on 
“ the analog^' of religion, natural and revealed, to the 
constitution and course of nature." From dealing with 
Revelation Mr Balfour is precluded by the terms of the 
Gifford Lectures. And for him, as for Britons at large, 
Natural Religion involves Theism, a living; self-conscious 
personal (iod, who is a spirit, and who answers by mercy 
and judgment to the spirit in man. He holds Butlef’s 
creed ; he recommends it by Butler's mode of reasoning 
curried one step in advance. The Bishop seems to argue 
that since we rightly submit to the order of nature, 
which is a fact, it is our duty to accept religion, where 
we shall find the same laws, principles, and mysteries 
exemplified of which that order is a manifestation. 



Camun portraU by E. O, Hoppf. 
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Now. it was long ago remarked, by William Pitt among 
others, and allowed by Cardinal Newman, that Butler’s 
weapon is a two-edged sword. It may tell forcibly in 
favour of religion ; but turn it round, by criticising the 
universe in the light of human ethics, and the result may 
be scepticism. 1 do not know if Mr. Balfour had this 
observation in view when he planned his campaign; 
he seems to be quite aware of the danger which lurks in 
all such analogical procedures, and he has guarded against 
it by a frank avowal of the situation. He takes the 
hearer into his confidence with a humility most unusual 
in polemics — for, however mild, he still comes out to do 
battle in the name of the Lord of Hosts. He relates the 
stoiy of philosophic doubt, as it sprang up within him 
when a student at Oxford. Those were the high and 
palmy days of Mill, who resolved the whole of our know- 
ledge into experience, and banished religion — so most of 
his disciples thought — from the land of certitude into 
the clouds and dreams of imagination. Science was the 
fruit of single known facts elaborated by induction into 
laws of nature, and on these laws we could safely rear 
systems, not metaphj'sical but empiric and proved. 
To Mr. Balfour, contemplating this triumphant phil- 
osophy, a whisper was brought (could it have been 
some far away echo of Kant ?) provoking him to ask, 
" But how do you certify your experience ? And how 
square the conclusions of science with premisses given 
to it by common sense ? ” Obviously, should we refuse 
in theory — ^we could not in practice — to accept experi- 
ence as real and true, we should become sceptics on the 
instant. No man, not David Hume himself, was ever 
a genuine sceptic outside his library. The argument is 
but a reduction to the absurd of unsound positions. 
Certitude, resting on self-evident truths, or on inevitable 
assumptions, is our necessary portion. But Mill had 
entirely failed to show what that was on which the 
“ uniformity of nature,” his sheet-anchor, bit into 
the ground of certitude. His inductive science hung 
loose in the air. His logic became visibly an assump- 
tion. In short, the philosophy of experience could not, 
and to this day it cannot, defend its own presuppositions 
by appealing to experience alone. 

Tl^ was the starting-point of Kant’s earth-shaking 
problem. Mr. Balfour had the youth’s happiness of 
coming upon it, fresh and fascinating, himself. He 
turned the sceptical or questioning method against 
Mill’s empiricism that he might transcend both. And 
he took up the attitude which, for want of a better 
name, he terms ” faith ” or “ inevitable belief.” Grant- 
ing that science is valid, that the uniformity of nature is 
in some adequate manner a true principle, he argues on 
bdialf of Theism as exhibiting precisely the same sort 
of on our acceptance thanks to which we enjoy 

what science can bestow. But more remains behind. 
The motives, inteUectual and instinctive, that our view 
of the physical imiversc implies, without which it could 
not be distinguished from a dream, are at last identical 
mth religious postulates. As wc grasp the world of 
matter, so do we find ourselves at home in the world of 
spirit. The parallel suggested by analogy, as Butler 
* conceived of it, turns out to be an identity. Naturalism 
or Theism are the alternatives presented to us— a cosmic 
all-embracing process of unseeing causes, where design 
never enters and mind is merely a product, ephemeral 


as any other phase ; or a seeing and knowing spirit to 
whom love and worship are due. Now, says Mr.^Balfour, 
” the. effect of my aigument, for those who accept it, 
will be to link up a belief in God with all that is; or 
Seems, most assured in knowledge, alL*that is, or seems, 
most beautiful in art or nature, all that is, or seems, 
most noble in morality.” Evolution without God is, 
as a series of ideas, unintelligible ; as a succession and 
combination of effects it is impossible. 

” I preach no theory of knowledge,” the lecturer says. 
He is not giving us ” a metaphysic of the universe,” 
having none to give. ” A creed of some kind, religious 
or irreligious, is a vital necessity for all, not a speculative 
luxury for the few.” By building on common sense and 
appealing to beliefs which arc inevitable, whether we 
can reach their foundation consciously or not, he would 
establish religion, though its ” metaphysic” were yet 
a problem. For do we not proceed thus in physics, 
biology, and even ethics ? ” It is true that Theism 
could never by such methods acquire a certitude either 
greater than, or independent of, the beliefs of science 
and common sense.” The gain, even so, would be 
worth our strenuous effort. Let religion be as certain in 
men’s judgment as their every-day beliefs about the 
laws of matter and of conduct, we should then have 
come out alive from the dreary defiles of Materialism 
and Agnosticism in which the nineteenth century 
lost itself. That generation, to which Mr. Balfour and 
his contemporaries belong, put this quarrel to the test 
of experience; it was. literally, “without God in the 
world.” And ideals underwent an almost total eclipse. 
In art, in letters, in social and private behaviour, the 
symptoms of a widespread decadence betrayed a lower- 
ing of the motives with which our finest good had been 
hitherto bound up. Evolution, interpreted as a struggle 
for life, seemed not to need such motives; neither 
could it explain how they had ever come to be felt and 
acted upon. But their rejection made a difference. 
Something in man’s nature wanted tliem, if the animal 
that feeds and multiplies did not. With wealth of 
illustration Mr. Balfour drives home this argument as 
it applies to things beautiful or esthetics, to the moral 
code or ethics, and to intellectual values which 
“ Naturalism” might appear to leave intact. All that 
we chiefly regard as having worth for us had been, it 
would be thought in strict logic, no more than a by- 
product, unintended and negligible, of the selection 
called natural — ^in plain terms irrational, though suc- 
cessfully imitating contrivance. Summing the whole 
^arply, man the artist, poet, metaph3^ician, saint, 
was to the equation of nature evolved and evolving a 
superfluous entity, for whom no place was found in 
the series. I am not now quoting Mr. Balfour’s words, 
yet I think his contention will not suffer if it be thrown 
into this shape. To protect Humanism we must have 
recourse to Theism. There is a “ directing influence,” 
a “ Power that makes for truth,” and surely too for 
righteousness, which our fathers called God. 

1 have tried to condense a large discourse into few 
lines, at the risk of doing some violence to its reasoning. 
In substance, 1 hope that my presentment is fair. 
Channingly as Mr. Balfour writes, he is now and then 
obscure; his distinctions axe often subtle, given as in 
a stage “ aside ” ; and he demands as he will reivard 
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a second or third reading. He moves on a ground 
which lies open* between sceptic doubt and the meta- 
physics of reflection. But he is no doubter in fact, and 
he would not stand in the way of a metaphysician, did 
such a one greet him. For that which he brings to us 


we may well offer thanks ; he has not laid the founda- 
tions of belief ; but it will be hard to refute him whto 
he argues tliat Natural Religion is at least as true as 
Natural Science, and that it commends itself to our 
credence on the like motives. 


(2) By Professor James Moffatt.’ 


The thesis of Mr. Balfour’s argument comes to this : 
no theism, no humanism. It is not a new departure 
for him. In “The Foundations of Belief” he had 
contended twenty years ago that some such presupposi- 
tion as “ belief in a God 
who is not merely * sub- 
stance ’ or ‘ subject,' but is, 
in Biblical l|an|guag!e, ' a 
living God,* ... is not only 
tolerated, but is actually re- 
quired, by science ; that if 
it be accepted in the case of 
science, it can hardly be 
refused in the case of ethics, 
aisthetics, or theology.” 

This is the germ of the 
present volume, but it has 
blossomed into a positive 
and even trenchant state- 
ment. He is as emphatic 
as before upon what God 
means to his philosophy. 

When he speaks of God 
in these lectures, and he 
often does, he explains that 
he means not a Unity or 
Identity, but “ a God vrhom 
men can love, a God to 
whom men can pray, a God 
who takes sides, who has 
purposes and preferences.” 

The point of the argument 
is that such a God is 
necessary for the beauty, 
the knowledge, and the goodness which man instinc- 
tively values and presupposes in his working view 
of the world. To prove this, Mr. Balfour has to 
analyse the presuppositions of humanism in its various 
aspects — ^aesthetic, ethical, and intellectual. But the 
distinctive and daring feature of his method is that 
he takes these as he finds them in the plain man’s creed, 
in the common-sense working beliefs about the world 
of men and things which, he insists, are inevitable, in 
the sense that they are acted upon in practice even by 
the metaphysicians who criticise them in thcoiy^ 

The immediate advantage of this procedure is that 
the writer comes close to his readers; for, while Mr. 
Balfour’s pages will be scanned by the metaphysicians 
whom he depreciates, and by the advocates of Naturalism 
whom he derides in the one severe passage of his book, 
he is writing, as he lectured, to an audience 'whose 
philosophy of life is mainly implicit. Not that the 

* “ Theism and Humanism : Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1914.” By the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 
108. 6 d. net. (nodder ft Stoughton.) 


printed lectures are line upon Ime, by any means. 
Their style has finish and compactness, but the matter 
is taxing, and the chapters on perception, probability, 
and causation, will take the plain man far beyond his 

depth. I'ennyson says that 
when the Metaphysical 
Society was planned, 
“ Knowles did not know 
a ‘ concept ' from a hippo- 
potamus,” and yet in a 
month “ he could chatter 
metaphysics with the best 
of us.” Mr. Balfour does 
not intend the plain man 
who reads his pages to 
chatter metaphysics, but 
theories of being and know- 
ledge occupy him in the 
middle of the book because 
he finds himself obliged, in 
anal3^ing the issues of the 
plain man's creed, to show 
that it is inadequately served 
by current philosophies 
which ignore a theistic 
setting. The plain man’s 
point of view, he declares, is 
based on beliefs which are 
‘ ‘ inevitable.” That is. 
“ an inevitable belief need 
not be self-evident, nor 
even, in the last analysis, 
self-consistent. It is enough 
that those who deem it 
in need of proof yet cannot prove it, and those who 
think it lacks coherence yet cannot harmonise it, 
believe it all the same.” Mr. Balfour shows char- 
acteristic acuteness in warding off objections to this 
category of inevitableness, but his exposition still 

leaves something to be desired, and probably his fellow- 

philosophers will fasten upon this assumption as a 
point of attack. Still, it commends itself to the ordinary 
man. He can understand what a philosopher means who 
tells him that belief in God is not something which can 
be left out of a general view of the universe with im- 
punity, but that it is bound, up with our common faith 
in goodness, love, beauty, and truth. When a Gifford 
lecturer of Mr. Balfour’s eminence undertakes to prove 
this, unphilosophic persons who are on the side of the 
angels are not only prepared to listen as best they can, 
but to wish him well in his enterprise. He enlists their 
sympathies at the very outset, by his method as well 
as'by his aim 

The impressiveness of the argument is heightened 
also by the obvious sincerity of the writer. Mr. Balfour 
is a dialectician. In political debate he is reputed to 
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liavo a deadly faculty for detecting the weak points 
in any scheme proposed his opponents, and this 
gift leads a statesman to enjoy himself at times in 
destructive criticism or in the agile, negative exposure 
of whatever is submitted to his mind. But the present 
volume of Gifford lectures is different from intellectual 
displays of that order. We have not in these pages a 
philosopher and statesman playing with the topic of 
religion which the Gifford Foundation perennially 
offers to distinguished savants. The lecturer is not a 
Hal o’ the Wynd, joining in the fight for his own hand, 
for the sheer joy of wielding his w'eapons. He is evidently 
handling what is vital to himself, and what lie considers 
to be vital to a genuine religious outlook upon the 
world. The care with which the lectures have been 
re-written, amid the jiressure of public resjxinsibilities, 
and the anxiety with which he has endeavoured to 
anticipate objections to several turns of his argument, 
are evidence of the conviction and responsibility with 
which he has taken liis vocation. This comes out 
especially in the discussion of knowledge, wheni he 
rightly considers that his views will meet with more 
opposition than in the departments of ethic and 
aesthetic. To Mr. Balfour, Naturalism is the foe of foes, 
and the exceptional attention which he has paid to its 
claims before dismissing them is a proof of the serious 
spirit pervading his entire discussion. 

The book is a series of discussions, almost bewildering 
in their range, variety, and intellectual penetration, but 
intended to illustrate the initial thesis and to lead up 
to the cumulative conclusion that it is unphilosophic 
in the highest degree to assume that “ we possess in 
the general body of common-sense assumptions and 
scientific tniths a creed self-sufficing and independent, 
to which we may add at our pleasure* Theism, in sucli 
doses as suit our intellectual palate.” Or, to put the 
matter positively, and to put it in the w’ords with which 
he closes the book : ‘ ‘ (lod must not be thus treated 

as an entity, which we may add to, or subtract from. 


the sum of things scientifically known as the canons 
of induction may suggest. He is Himself the condition 
of scientific knowledge. If He be excluded from the 
casual series which produces beliefs, the cognitive series 
which justifies them is corrupted at 'the root. And as 
it is only in a theistic setting that beauty can retain 
its deepest meaning, and love its brightest lustre, so 
these great truths of aesthetics and ethics are but half- 
truths, isolated and imperfect, unless we add to them 
yet a third. VVe must hold that reason and the works 
of reason have their source in God ; that from Him they 
draw their inspirtition ; and that if they repudiate their 
origin, by this very act they proclaim their own in- 
sufficiency.” This^ leaves us with a sense that we still 
want further argument. We ask a fuller definition of 
what Mr. Balfour iwaiis by his “ theism.” VVe would 
like to know more e.xactly how he defines it in relation 
to personality, and how it works out in connection 
with the relation of religious faith to revelation. When 
the stress of war is over, it is to be hoped that his political 
engagements will not prevent him from giving another 
series of (dfford lectures which will elaborate these 
points. Meantime, it is much that he has been able 
to enrich our literature with this real contribution to 
the philosophy of religion. I had almost written, to 
the defence of religion, and of the Christian religion. 
The terms of the (iiffiird Fouiulation do not include tliat. 
Hut, to all intents and purposes, that is what Mr. Balfour 
has given us, and what he has said entitles us to believe 
that he has more to say. 

'fhe book is scattered with apt, crisp sayings. Those 
arc caustic, now and then, particularly when Leslie 
Stephen’s agnosticism is on the horizt)n. They are fair 
criticisms, lair with the deadly equity of a thinker who 
does not require to score cheap victories by rhetoric and 
epigram. Almost the only remark again^t which I should 
be inclined to put a query is the statem«'ni that '* no man 
has ever yet bicn moved to d<.i anything at all ” for the 
sake of an Ab^olutist philosophy. W'liat aliout Spinoza ? 


LIONEL JOHNSON.* 

By Katharine Tynan. 


L ionel JOHNSON’S poetn. Feems to be in no 
danger of being forgotten. Whil** he lived he 
had his select circle of lovers and admirers. His editor, 
Mr. Ezra Pound — ^Lionel would have; smiled his wry, 
sweet little smile at the. 
choice — says that his friends, 
with the sole exception of 
Mr. Yeats, regard b'm as a 
prose-writer strayed into 
poetry, and proceeds to hang 
on that alhged opinion some 
odd* ideas regarding Lionel 
Johnson’s place in poetry. 

However, the matter is the 
poetry itself, and not the 
criticism of the editor. I do 
not believe tha: his friends 

* " Poetical Works at Lionel 
Johnson." 7s. Od. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 


regarded him as Mr. Pound suggests, and I happen to be 
of his close friends and of the inner circle of his friends. 

It was probably against his jxjctry with the general 
reader that it was so severely classical. It was very 



Brass tablet erected in 1904 in the cloietere of 
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intellectual poetry. If had the grand manner which 
tends to coldness, and he wrote at a moment when the 
lyric was on every bard's lips. Perhaps that was why 
he wrote such stately poetry. Perhaj^ it was uscfiil 
in a sense, that cool, clarifying note, when all the 
streams and rills of poetry were ninning freshets. 
In many of his poems he did certainly affect an 
Eighteenth Century style ; he adopted openly many of 
its mannerisms. 1 hese poems have the charm of per- 
sonality. The little, wise, aloof dignity of the ]Hiet was 
in them. He was “old-fashioned" in days when the 
adjective stood for restraint, 
for high-mindedness, for 
fastidiousness. But he was 
not always “ old-fashioned” 
in the critic's sense. 

Such a poem as “ To 
Morf3'dd,'' with its haunting 
refrain : 

“ Oh what are the winds ? 

And what are the waters ^ 

Aline are your eyes," 

has the true lyrical pcission 
and impulse. 1 reineniber 
once saying to l.ionel 
Johnson : ** What a beauti- 

ful word wind is ! ” He said ; 

** Yes- and wliat a beautiful 
thing!” You will find the 
wind very often in Lioners 
poems, and that fact, 1 think, 
disposes of the forinalit>* and 
preciseness ascribed to him 
b\ the casual critic. 

He had a certain exquiMte 
^ense of ^tnes^. and he had 
a natiiriil affinity with, and 
love for, ancient and venei- 
able things. When they 
came into his poetry, if he 
could not see them e.xactly with a contemjiorary 
vision, he yet contrived to see them through a con- 
temporarjj' medium. It was no mere trick of artific iiditv 
which made him write of London, ol Oxlord. Win- 
chester, not from the point ol view of the nineteenth 
centur\’, but with a realisation of all the associations of 
the times gone which have made these places fair 
and fragrant in age bej'oiul anything youth can give. 
His certainl}’ was no inflexible gift. If he sang of 
Winchester you felt the golden glory ui)on the place 
as it accrued from the beginning. You saw it with tin* 
eyes of the imaginative Wj’kehamist. not of to-dav or 
yesterday, but cf the j'ears and the centuries, himself 
a part of the growth and the fragrance. He had certain 
passionate loyalties. With him passion was always 
loft3^ If he wrote religious poems he seemed tc» fall 
unconsciously into the mood of the Mediieval ('hurch. 
as he fell into his Church Latin. If he wrote of Irehmd, 
another loyalty, his note changed completely. It be- 
came simpler: no longer was there anj'thing of the 
cloister in it. Many Celtic stniins met in him. All 
were chastened and clarified — I use the eighteenth 
century word advisedly — by his lo\'e for the classics. 
All his associations were with classical minds and places. 


Yet the cold Latin tradition had little to do with the 
songs he sang of passions and emotions. 

He loved England while he loved Ireland, Wales 
and CornwaU. When I knew him first, nothing delighted 
him so much as to go “.stepping Westward” from 
London, on long solitary walks through England and 
^Vales and Cornwall. His mind wjiS susceptible to all 
shades of beauty. The garden-like beauty of England, 
her woods and pastures, her lovely villages and com- 
mons and mtanor- houses and ancient churches, the old 
comfortable towns with their beautiful gabled buildings, 

all delighted him. He gives 
us rc'ptjrts ol it in the poem 
dedicated to Charles Furse, 
In England” ; in “ Bagley 
“ Summer Storm,” 
and many another. 

" These joys and such as these 
Are England's and are 
mine ; 

Within the lilnglish seas 
My days have been 
divine,' 

he sings, and certainly the 
beauty of England awakes 
some of his fullest and richest 
harmonies. His vocabulary 
was not a cold or a prim 
one. He had not been over- 
Latinised, although he used 
to shake his head over Francis 
Thompson’s riot of words. In 
such a poem as “ Summer 
Storm ” he touches real en- 
chantment, as in “ Bagley 
Wood” he reaches the height 
of stately magnificence, as he 
docs in “ Sancta Silvarum.” 

“ O Servants of one Will ! 
Stars in their courses, 
h'lowers in their fragrance, in their music 
WingcHl wiiu's, and lightnings in their fiercenc.ss. 
These arc the world's magnalities and splendours ; 

At toucli of these the adoring spirit renders 
Cilory anil praise and ])a.ssioiialc silence." 

I'hcre are certain poems of Lionel Johnson’s which 
should live, «iiid live by reason of their loftiness, their 
pure ]icission, their uplifted ecstas}’. I should like to 
si'lect the poems hy which I would have him known. 
Any such list must include “ By the Statue of King 
Charles” — characteristically he was a Jacobite — the 
Morfydd poems, “ Glories,” ‘‘In Falmouth Harbour,” 
“ Mystic and Cavalier,” ‘* Plato in London,” “ The 
Dark .\ngcl,'' “ The Last Music,” and tlie It’rical “ Win- 
chester” jKiem, w]^ich holds within it the very secret of 
such old, lovely places. I would also make room for 
“ The Coming of War,” strangely apix)site to 1914. In 
one way Lionel Johnson would have hated war, for it 
would have disturbed the orderliness he loved. On the 
other hand, there was so much of the knightly spirit in his 
slender body that he iiiu&t have been uplifted. He might 
have been writing in 1914, or the vision was upon him : 

** This was the meaning of those plenteous 3»cars, 

Those unarmed years, of peace unbroken. 
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FJashing War crowns them I Now War’s trump hath 
spoken 

Tills final glory in our cars. 

'fJif* old blood of our pastoral fathers now 
Riots about our heart, and through our brow : 

Their sons can have no fears. 

This was our whispering and haunting dream. 

When cornfields flourished red and golden, 

When vines hung purple, nor could be witholden 
The radiant outburst of their stream. 

Earth cried to us that all her laboured store 
Was ours : that she had more to give and more — 

For nothing, did we deem ? 

Gather the people 1 Let the battle break 1 
A hundred peaceful years are over. 

Now march each man to battle as a lover. 

For him whom Death shall overtake. 

Sleeping upon this field about his gloom. 

Voices shall pierce to thrill his sacred tomb 
With pride for his great sake. 


With mdody about us ; heart and feet 
Responding to one mighty measure. 

Glad with the splendour of a holy pleasure. 

Swayed one and all, as wind sways wheat ; 
Answering the sunlight with our eyes aglow. 

Serene and proud and passionate we go 
Through airs of morning sweet." 

He was of a race of soldiers, and the war would have 
kindled him. His was essentially an aristocratic mind 
in the sense that choice things appealed to it. The air 
of his poetry is lofty and serene. Oddly enoughj of 
late years he seems to have found an American audience, 
the last audience he could have anticipated. His prose 
and his poetry have now found American editors, and 
not the American editor he would have chosen — his 
friend and kindred spirit. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney 
I can see the whimsical wrinkling of his face if he could 
have foreseen an editor who writes of "Christiana” 
Rossetti — ^and not only once. 


Dew SSoofte. 


THE ESSENTIAL KIPLING.* 

This little book will scarcely increase Mr. Palmer's 
reputation. It is a somewhat desultory performance, 
and its touches of sound criticism arc rather lost in the 
general confusion. The author may have spent quite a 
long time in composing it ; but it has the air of a little 
book written in a great hurry. Really, these extended 
essays (for such books are no more) require most careful 
concoction. You can blunder about in a treatise, and 
scarcely anyone will notice it ; but in a booklet you must 
be deft and precise. Mr. Palmer should have regarded 
his present published matter as the mere diagram of a 
book. Haring written this, he should have said : " This, 
roughly, is how my essay should go ; nothing now remains 
but to write it." 

I hope I do not appear unkind in dwelling on this point. 
I feel that something needs to be said, not specially to 
Mr. Palmer, but to all the authors of the many little books 
that publishers have competed in producing of late. It 
seems to me that a big book and a little book differ, not 
merely in degree, but in kind. If you write a big book 
about a popular author you give the reader much informa- 
tion, many facts, a wealth of detail. You give quantity. 
In a little book you cannot pretend to do anything of the 
sort. You have to atone for the absence of quantity. You 
must give quality. Now quality is just what Mr. Palmer's 
book seems to lack. I will give him a sort of easy proof. 
Let him re-read his pages and see how often he anticipates 
his points — how often he tells us that he is going to tell 
us something later on. The prose symphonist should be 
above that ; he should leave it to the programme annotator. 

Mr. Palmer’s handling of his subject can be illustrated 
by a single quotation : 

" The real reason of Mr. Kipling's false fame as a politician 
is, not that he is an Imperial pamphleteer, but that, writing for 
the Army and ihe Empiie, he fa^ls to be a pamphleteer on the 
other side. His detachment, not his partiality, is at fault. 

/'.Mr. Kipling’s detachment from the p(^itics of his day ex- 
plains virtually everrihing iiiat has offended his modem critics. 
Almost the frst thing to realise in discussing Mr. Kipling’s 
attitude to modem life is that Mr. Kipling has kept absolutely 
olear of the political and social drift of the last thirty years. 
He has been conspicuously out of everrihing.” 

This is startling, not to say staggering It is not — at 
least I think it IS not — an attempt at paradox. It is simply 
false. No one will deny it more hotly than Mr. Kipling 
himself. Last year, for instance, Mr. Kipling was the 
star orator at a great anti-Home-Rule demonstration held 

* " Rudyard Kipling." By John Palmer, is. net. (Nisbet.) 


at Tunbridge Wells, and made an attack on the personal 
honesty of the Liberal Ministers, accusing them, and 
Mr. Lloyd George especially, of that worst of crimes, 
poverty, and roundly asserting that the main requisite 
in a statesman was not brains or genius or talent or con- 
science, but a large private income. How, precisely, is 
that sort of thing to be taken as " keeping absolutely clear 
of the political drift " ? Mr. Kipling plainly meant to be 
not merely in the drift, but in the full current of modern 
political hooliganism, and might by now have been no 
better than the worst, if the war had not intervened to 
save him from fouling his owm reputation. Mr. Palmer’s 
choice of terms in this matter of Mr. Kipling's politics is 
plainly unhappy ; yet I believe that his intention is 
thoroughly good, and that he is trying to indicate a very 
serious mistake in the general estimate of Mr. Kipling’s 
genius. 

Let us see if we can make the matter any clearer. If 
you stopped the first dozen men you met in Whitehall 
and asked them wherein they tliought the importance 
of Mr. Kipling lay, you would get varying replies 
all amounting roughly to this, that Mr. Kipling is a 
great Imperialist, that he stands for an efficient Army 
and a big Navy, and a close, operative union between 
Great Britain and the Oversea Dominions. Now all that 
is totally wrong. That is not the importance of Mr. 
Kipling. It is the importance of very much smaller 
writers. If Mr. Kipling's main concern had been to boom 
the Services and the Dominions, he would not have gained 
the highly remunerative popularity that has been his for 
the* last five-and-twenty years. The importance of Mr. 
Kipling is of quite a different order. It is this : that he 
is a highly-gifted writer of fiction. That may sound a 
truism ; but, after all, a truism is a truth that has to be 
constantly repeated ; and the simple truth about Mr. 
Kipling is that he is not an unofficial High Commissioner 
for all quarters of the Empire, but a very clever man of 
letters, a born master of literary craft. The genifis of 
Mr. Kipling lies not in fact but in fiction. „ 

And so in the sentence we have quoted from Mr. Palmer 
there is a great deal of truth. All that Mr. Kipling may 
appear to be in Imperial politics, all that Mr, Kipling 
may think himself to be in Imperial politics, must be 
regarded as subsidiary to the main fact that he is an 
accomplished teller of tales. What bewitches the reader 
of Mr. Kipling is not his Imperialism, but simply his art. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle does not write stories ^ about 
Sherlock Holmes because he is a detective, but because 
he is a novelist ; and Mr. Rudyard Kipling does not write 
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stories about India and poems about the Services because 
he is an Imperialist, but because he is a Tnan of letters. 
That is the main proposition about Mr. Kipling, and we 
must hold to it very clearly. 

What Mr. Kipling does with his art comes up for 
secondary consideration. In general we may say that 
he holds a brief for the keen official against the ignorant 
civilian, and that he has every right to do so if he wishes. 
Some people pretend to believe that the artist must not 
write from a brief, that he must not state a case, and 
certainly must not argue it. Thus Tolstoy is not an 
artist l^cause he wrote to re-affirm primitive Christian 
principles. Ibsen is not an artist because he wrote to 
demolish certain moral hypocrisies. Bernard Shaw is not 
an artist because he writes to attack the existing social 
order. And so on. Now it is remarkable that the people 
who assert this most loudly are precisely those who praise 
Mr. Kipling for his Imperialism and his Militarism — for 
his propaganda, that is, and not for his art ; and. con- 
versely, most of those who decry Mr. Kipling’s art are 
those who really dislike, not his art at all. but his point 
of view. Any sound criticism of Mr. Kipling must keep 
a sharp distinction between the two. Mr. Palmer is con- 
stantly on the verge of this necessary separation, but he 
does not quite accomplish it ; and 1 feel sure he could 
accomplish it if he cared to try. 

We have no space at the moment for any general discus- 
sion here. One or two points, however, may be very briefly 
indicated. In his early work, Mr. I^pling (as a young 
man wll) too often mistook brutality for strength. As a 
matter of fact, brutality is weakness. It is the small boy, 
not the strong man. who likes stories full of blood. Indeed, 
the favourite fiction of the weakest boys is that which is 
called precisely the ” penny blood.*' ^Ir. Kipling showed 
an early tendency to ” bloods,’* but he seems now to have 
lost it entirely. Mr. Kipling's real inhumanity is of 
quite a different order. He is interested not so much in 
man as in man’s work, and his zeal for efficiency makes 
him draw embodiments of energy rather than real human 
beings. His hero for the moment is always a perfect 
workman after his kind. Thus Ortheris has to be not 
merely a soldier, but the smartest of soldiers, and a crack 
shot. ^lulvaney has to be not merely a humbug, but a 
colossal humbug, l^ecroft has to be not merely a sailor, 
but the super-handyman. Disko Troop has to be not 
merely a fisherman, but the very best fisherman on the 
Hanks, and his boat the finest craft there. It has been 
urged against Mr. Kipling that his livelj” interest in 
machinery has betraj'ed him into giving them a kind of 
life and entity. That strikes me as being rather a merit 
than a defect. The real defect of Mr. Kipling is not that 
he makes his machines like human beings, but that he 
makes his human beings like machines. However, liis 
children atone for his grown-ups. With years he has 
discovered the l^eauty of little things. Dan and Una and 
the Brushwood Boy will live when the bloody chops of 
the ** Mark of the Beast ** are happily forgotten. His art 
has gained as he has ceased to be Imperial and become 
parochial ; he is at his best, not when he takes all India 
as his province, but when he takes a corner of Sussex as 
his parish. In short, he uill be remembered, not as an 
Imperialist, but as a fabulist ; not as an apostle of Cecil 
Rhodes, but as a successor of Hans Andersen. 

George Sampso.n. 


THE IDEALIST.* 

Facing the title-page of this volume is a list of Mr. 
Wells’s writings, classified under various headings, includ- 
ing novels, fantastic and imaginative romances, and books 
on social and political questions. It is a little difficult to 
decide under which of these groups to place ** The Research 
Magnificent." It is a novel, yet not a novel. It is a 

• *' The Research Magnificent.” By H. G. Wells. 6s. (Mac- 
millan.) 


character-study, but not merely that. It is a politico- 
sociological treatise or analysis, and something more. * In 
this book Mr. Wells is a novelist in the sense that Stemo 
was one, and ** The Research Magnificent ** is a novel only 
if " Tristram Shandy " can be so described. Anyhow, it 
is a work of fiction — ^if a work of fiction may be half truth 
and half imagination, as, indeed, it can be. 

The hero of ” The Research Magnificent," one William 
Porphyry Benham, is very evidently the child of his parents. 
His father, once a man with ideas, has become the pro- 
prietor of a preparatory school, and had suited himself in 
that capacity ; his mother was a pretty, shallow sensualist, 
who deserted her husband for a lover, and, her lover dying 
as the divorce proceedings ended, married a wealthy and 
famous surgeon, and became a figure in London society, 
which, in selfish deference to the great man’s skill in per- 
forming a certain intricate operation, resolutely closed its 
eyes to her delinquency. Young Benham had the defects 
of the qualities of both his mother and his father. Wc 
sympathise with him from the outset ; and presently love 
him for his failure. He is so very, very human — as human 
as those whimsical creations of the author, Kipps or Mr. 
Polly. An idealist, too weak to pursue his ideals ; a man 
of resolution, too wayward even to persevere with, much 
less to achieve, his resolves ; a dreamer, always being 
awakened by realities. He might stand as an epitome of 
the futility of human aspirations. 

" Bonham had an incurable, an almost innate persuasion 
that he had to live nobly and thoroughly," our author 
informs us. It was his object to be that true aristocrat 
of life who is superior to mundane emotions, w'ho lives for 
his soul and for the benefit of his kind. His first effort as 
a boy was to conquer fear, and the Prelude, " On Fear and 
Aristocracy.” is the best part of the book. With an effort 
of courage he tells Ills comrades that he does not believe 
in God, and when they express their conviction that he 
will be struck dead, he retorts : ” You show a poor idea 
of your God if you think he’d kill a schoolboy for honest 
doubt." He deliberately crosses a field in which there is 
an aggressive bull — and on reaching the fence he is sick. 
At the university he, who has never driven, takes out a 
high clog-cart \rith a very fresh horse. After the first 
accident, his companion. Billy Prothcro, gets down, and 
iicnham finishes his wild career by himself. How magnifi- 
cent it was we learn later : 

*' The claim for the motor-bicycle isn’t sent in yet. The 
repair of the mudguards of the car is in dispute. Trinity Hall’s 
crockery, tlic plate-glass window, the whijiltash and wheel, and 
so forth, the hire of the horse and trap, sundry gratuities. . . . 
I doubt if the total will come to very much under fifty pounds. 
And I seem to have lost a hat somewhere.” 

There is a coldness between the friends for a wliile ; then 
complete reconciliation. 

*• * If I miss another drive may I be — lost for ever,* said Billy* 
with the utmo.st sincerity. ' Never mure will I get down, 
Benham, wherever you may take me. Short of mufling my 
fellowship I’m with you always. . . . Will it be an American 
trotter ? ’ 

*' * It will bo the rawest, gauntest, ungainliest brute that ever 
scared the motor-bicycles on the Northampton road. It will 
have the legs and stride of an o.strich. It will throw its feet out 
like dealing cards. It will lift its he.'id and look the sun in the 
eye like a vulture. It will liavc teeth like the English spinster 
in a French comic paper. . . . And we will fly.’ 

** * I shall enjoy it very much,’ said Prothero, in a small voice 
after an interval for reflection. * I wonder where wc .shall fly ? 
It will do us both a lot of good. And I shall insure my life 
for a small amount in my mother’s interest. . . . Benham, 

I think I will, after i^l, take a whiskey. . . . Life is short.' ” 

Benham, however, never really gets well started on his 
quest. First one thing and then .another retards him. 
He is just on the verge of beginning, and he is lured to his 
temporary' destruction by an attractive syren of doubtful 
respectability. With an effort he closes that incident, and 
begins again, only again at the outset of liis voyage of 
discovery to be brought to earth through the weakness — 
or the strength — of his physical desires, which this time 
tumble him into the bonds of holy matrimony. He is 
animal — the girl frankly animal too ; but when after a time 
his ideals reassert themselves, he discovers, alas ! that the 
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ideals lie had read into his wife's character were non- 
existent. (>ii a third beginning, he is interrupted by an 
attack of measles ! His fourth adventure is closed by his 
de.it h in a street riot. 

'I'lie story ol " The Ke.search Magnificent ” is conspicuous 
by its absence. 'I'hat is to say, it is told mainly and in 
detail in those portions of the book which Mr. Wells has not 
written. But it is not ior the tale that this volume will be 
read, nor for the characterisation, nor, for the matter of 
that, for its liiimoiir or its pathos, nor even for its literary 
style. It will be read for its charm, for its individuality, 
for the pers 3 onality, which everywhere fiom the first page 
to the last, pervades it. 

Li:wis ^Ielville. 


A POET’S LONDON * 

It is strange but true that Ixindoncrs will not read books 
about London. Indeed, it would seem that Londoners are 
not interested in themselves, that they are ashamed of being 
themselves. Call a Londoner a Cockney, and as likely as 
not he will protest that he is not really a ('ockney, that his 
grandfather was an Irishman or a Scotsman, and that his 
mother came from Willesilen when Willesden was all corn- 
fields. This, of course, is rather splendid of tlic Londoner. 
If he liked he could brag of tliis city of the world in a way 
that would turn a Peebles man green with envy. But he 
doesn’t. Neither does he patronise other towns he may 
visit, as provincials patronise this poor little metropolis of 
ours. Curious, this ; but ‘ ‘ curioiiscr and ciiriouscr ' ’ is the 
fact that Londoners are .so indifferent to the claims of 
London that they do not take the trouble to know her. 
There is no ignorance so abysmal as the Londoner’s ignor- 
ance of London. He knows Brighton, or even Blackpool, 
far better, and is much more at home in the Isle of ^laii than 
in the Isle of Dogs. I'here are innumerahlc Blue-books 
about London, and topographical studies, and volumes of 
antiquarian research ; but books about Loudon as it is arc 
few indeed. Even our novelists tight shy of it ; or, if they 
give us London at all, they give it condescendingly or 
rallyingly, never — or very, very .seldom — sympathetically. 
Since Dickens there has been no authcir to write about 
London as if he loved it. 

And that is the outstanding ipiality of Mr. Thomas 
Burke's book. He loves London, lie loves everj” bit of 
it, even the bits that he thinks he hates. He loves it as a 
true husband loves his wife, with all her imperfections ; he 
may secretly disapprove of her accent or the way she does 
her hair ; but if she talked otherwise, if she did her hair 
as the admirable woman next-door does hers, she would 
instantly become less dear to him bcra'tise she would become 
less her inimitable self. Therefore I refuse to believe that 
Mr. Burke, if he could, would really do away with Kensing- 
ton or Bayswater or the Kings! and Koocl neighbourhood, 
however fiercely he may inveigh agaiiist them. I am sure 
that London, shorn of any of its parts or in an y'wisc altered, 
would lose something of its cJiarm for liim. And herein I 
speak perhaps from a longer — though iu)t a larger — experi- 
ence of London. It has been my tragic fate to witness the 
metamorphosis of London. Man\ parts of London that 
1 once knew as familiarly as 1 know my own right hand 
have disappeared utterly ; and those arc the parts that I 
now love best of all. thurgh whilst they were still in existence 
I may have loathed them. 

I have said above that C ockneys arc prone to protest too 
much that they arc nut really Oickneys ; and even Mr. 
Burke is not entirely free from this fault : the only fault 1 
have to find with him in this connection. Once or twice, 
as it weie casually, he hints that there is some strain of alien 
blood 'in him ... as of course there must be, or he could 
never write about London in the wholly delightful way he 
does. With considerable pains and at vast expense I 
have acquired a little library of London books that I hold 
very precious, but none more precious than this book will 

• " Nights in Town." By Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


be to me henceforth. For Mr. Burke has presented me 
with yet another new London to set beside all the other 
Londons presented to me by all the other writers about 
London. He sees London as a man sees a woman for the 
first time, in all the incomparable splendour of her woman- 
hood. Her charm is inexhaustible. Each day, each hour, 
each minute, discovers new graces and beauties in her, so 
that the more you know her the less you understand her, 
and the less likely you arc to get tired of her. 

Then, if a woman loves you as you love her, she mirrors 
you, reflects you. And so it is with London. You cannot 
write about London without writing about yourself. Thus, 
in every page of this book, you catch glimpses of the author, 
not as in a glass darkly, but very clearly indeed. And it is 
not always in the frankly autobiographical passages that 
he is most radiantly revealed. He is revealed throughout 
in every fresh mood that takes him as he passes from phase 
to phase of his theme. 1 think it is, perhajis, this brave 
egoism of his that makes his book such a very fine achieve- 
ment. There are many hideous phrases beloved of critics, 
and among the most hideous is Human Interest. But just 
as we know that a cfippor may mean a policeman as well as 
a thing to boil dirty clothe^s in, so we know from use and 
wont what Human Interest means It means that power 
Ilf cxpiessing emotiun, which is the supreme test of artistry. 
And Mr. l^urke possesses that juiwcr in almost poignant 
exce.ss. He is not content merely to tell you things about 
London, he makes you feel tlu* throb of London in your 
pulses, the heat and th(‘ riot, the chill and the slow stillness 
of London, m your lilood. You are not just looking at 
London, under his guidance, you are entering into Loudon’s 
most holy of liolu*s with him, you arc piercing her heart, 
you are searching out her verv soul. 

It is long since I have read a !>ook which h.’is so thrilled 
and stirred me, and at the same time so satisfieil me, as this 
book. You sec, I know my J.onflon loo well to be easily 
stirred by, or even much interested in, the usual pot-boiling 
.stuff that is smeared over my beloved city But Mr. Burke 
IS a man after my own heart. He has not only mastered 
the difllcult art of seeing things for himself and thinking 
Ills own tlioiights about them, he has mastered the still 
more diiticiilt art of saying what he wants to sa'- m a way 
that wins you not merely by tlie witcliery •»[ wonU, !»ut by 
the pas.sionate spirit infusing them. Tins is not everybody’s 
London that lie shows you , it i** a poer\ London, viewed 
through tlie temperament and insjiired by tho.se delicate 
twin senses of .scemliness and proportion winch are of the 
essence of literature. 

Edwin Pugh. 


THE SOUL OF A TEACHER.* 

Usually w’hen the school teacher tries liis hand at fiction 
he writes about anything but .suhoohiig ; po.ssibly because 
he has gniwn to look upon tliat as a mechanical, unromantic 
subject that lends itself only to formal treatment in pamph- 
lets, or in books of a strictly educational character. Some- 
times he will give us a tale of scliool life written from the 
boy^s standpoint . his own schooldays perhaps wear in 
remembrance a halo of romance ; but I do not at the 
moment recall any book 111 which he has woven a story 
ijut of his fiwn exiienences as a schoolmaster. This is 
wliat Mr. Roger Wray has done in " The Soul of a Teacher." 
How much of the story is fact and how much fiction one 
can but guess, but that it is imaginatively true to the life 
it pieseiits, and that a great deal of it, if not most of it, 
is actual autobiography there can be very l^tle doubt. 

Beginning with some vivid sketches of Alan Clay’s 
childhood, .Mr. Wray follows him to Wellington (Grammar 
School, where he goes with a scholarship ; through liis 
training as a pupil teacher, till the time when he develops 
into a master in a County Council elementary school. He 
does not present Alan as any conventional schoolmaster 
whose heart and mind are decorously subdued to the 
charted formalities of his calling ; he shows him as an 

• " The Soul of a Teacher.” By Roger Wray. 6s. (Chap- 
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essentially human creature, wlio drifts into tjiie or two 
harmless flirtations, once falls wildly and ronianticallv 
in love, and is chilled and disillusioned by the narrow, 
fanatical religious views of the girl he hail romantically 
idealised ; and is, at length, drawn into a mistaken, hamper- 
ing marriage, and then meets with the girl — a delightfully 
frank, unsuburban, intelligent girl — with whom he might 
have been happy. Nevertheless, though yon feel lus 
marriage "was a blunder ; that he was the captive in it 
rather than the conqueror ; your .symijathics are as much 
for his wife as for him — she is so honest, after slu; has come 
to love him, in warning him tliat her mother, his landlady, 
was scheming for their marriage ; and after they are 
married she is so piteously conscious of her ignorance, 
so anxious to be interested in all that interests him. 

The story has a two-fold spell. It holds you with its 
strongly realised narrative of Alan day's inner life, his 
hopes, ambitions, loves, joys, sufferings as a human being 
who is incidentally a school-teacher ; and with its intimate 
study ol the monotonous mechanism, the stultilying 
routine and disciplinarian futilities of our educational 
system. Is there no way of instilling knowledge into 
children but by making them repeat words and facts over 
and over until they know' them, as we teach new' words 
to a parrot ? 'I'he path of learning should be as interesting, 
as full of variety and wonder as a voyage of discovery inti» 
iiew' w’orlds. but we make it such a stony, arid, unattractive 
way that still, as in Shakespeare's day, the schoolboy 
goes unwillingly to school. That last is m itself a sufticient 
condemnation of our uninspired and uninspiring methoils. 
The student is sternly driven to memorise the thoughts 
of others, instead of being prompted to think for himself ; 
instead ol cultivating the youthful mind and encouraging 
it to develop naturally, as llowers do, we cram it into a 
standardised mould and sacrifice lndl^ idiiality to a universal 
pattern Von may think Mr. Wray's imlictment ti>o 
severe, too extreme, but I taiicy it i*. some general umlcr- 
lying consciousness of the truth as he sees it that has 
helped to make teaching, as he says it is, the least respected 
of all the professions 

The ability and power of the book are undeniable. The 
various school ill asters in Mr. Wray's gallery are admirably 
drawn ; so. too. are the women of the story . there is 
humour as well a.s insight 111 his characterisations. “ The 
Soul of a 'readier " is a tir.'it novel, and one of the freshest 
and most jiromising first mu els that ha^e come to us of 
recent years. 

A. St. John Aihckk. 


THE THREE STAGES OF POETRY.* 

It is dull and Ilian kless work to lay down rules and 
formulas for poetry, if only because the divine Muse 
declines to be imprisoned in the cell of theory, and has an 
irresistible way of eluding her pursuers at the last turn. 
Yet. at the risk of controversy, it may perhaps be suggested 
that it is possible to distinguish three principal stages m 
the evolution of poetry, corresponding to the main divisions 
into which the poetic activities of any generation may be 
directed. And the first or primitive stage is one of mere 
registration. The most elementary form of poetry, that 
is to say, is content to record w'hat it secs, barely and 
without decoration. The onlj' colour w'hicli it permits 
itself is the colour of the temperament which registers the 
impression, and one temperament w'ill be realistic, whilst 
another is idyllic. This distinction apart, the most primi- 
tive form of poetry deals in bare imprcs.sions, and the 
barer the impres.sion the more primitively sincere the 
method. 

Few schools of poetry, however, arc content to remain 
for long at such an elementary stage ; and to the poetry 
of registration there succeeds the romantic method, which 

* "Battle." By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, is. net. (Klkiii 
Mathews.) — " Songs of the Fields '* By Fraiici.s Ledwidge. 
29 . 6 d. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) — "The Youth of Beaut\." By 
Cecil Roberts, xs. net. (Erskinc Macdonald.) 


elaborates its vision, clothes it in fancy and imagery, 
and grows the truer to its art the more it adds to the I 
variety and subtlety of it.s suggestion. Finally, the 
philosophic or spiritual school of jioetry sets the coping- 
stone upon the poet's acliievemciit. liy bringing in the [ 
aid of intellect to tompletc the work ol fancy, moralising 1 
tlie idea, ])ointiiig the universal clement which underlies 
c\(Tv individual emotion, and attempting something, 
luiwever elementary, in that perpetual reconciliation be- 
tween the soul and its eiiviroiinieiit which will always 
reiiitiin the chief toncern of literature. JCach of these 
stages in the evolution ol poetr>' has its own virtue and 
significance ; but it would liardly be questioned by any 
instriKtcd lover of \er.se that spiritual or philosophic 
pocary represents the highest exercise of which the human 
iirain is capable. 

( unously enough, the three little volumes of poetry now 
under consideration fit rather neatly into these three 
ascending stages of poetic practice. I would not go so 
far as to say that Mr. Cecil Rubens who upon tliis occa- 
sion rcpres(‘nts the third stage, shouiil rank in his natural 
equipment as a truer poet than Mr. Wilfntl Wilson Gibson, 
who IS here for once occupied with purely representational 
])octry of the elementary stage. But the critic can only 
upon the single occa.sion take into reckoning the single 
performance under discussion, aiul Mr. Gibson has cer- 
tainly m lus little book of " Battle ’’ got down to the 
b.TFCsl elements of which poetry can be composed : 

" We ate our breakfast lying on our biuks, 

Because the shells were screeching overhead. 

T lM*t a rasher to a loaf ol bre.id 

'Ph.it Hull I'nitcd would Ix'at Halif.iv 

When Jiiuiiiy Stainthorp played full-back instead 

(}f Billy Bradford, (anger raised his head 

And cursed, and took the liet ; and dropjicd buck dead. 

We ate our breakfast lying on our balk^. 

J 5 etause the shells w'ere streeching overhead " 

RiMnembermg earlier verse mcirc characteristic of Mr. 
Ctibson's temperament, it is permissible to doubt w'hcther 
he would ever have made experiments of this kind but 
for the alluring example of Mr. John Masefield ; but the 
thing is certainly dune with great vigour, ab.solule clarity 



Mr. Cecil Roberts. 
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(.1 \i~.iiiii. .ind the most stringent economy of material and 

1,1 iirliticc. 

• Tlie ni^lit I left my latluT .said 

' You'll .111(1 do .some .stupid tliinf*. 

You’ve no more seii.se in that /.it head 
Than Sdly Hilly Witterlinj*. 

■ >.ot sense to come in when it rains -- 
Not sense enough loi that, you've got. 

You'll get .1 bullet through \oiir brains. 

Hefore \ou know, us like .is not ' 

And now Tin Iviiig in the trench 

And shells and Imllets through the night 
Are r.iming in a ste.idy drench. 

I’m tlnnkiiig the old man w.is right " 

It 1.S hardly pos.siblc to iniagiiie the “staff ” of poetry 
reduced to a more modest deiionunalicm ; and yet some- 
liow the impression of a iioelic mind at work upon its 
surroundings, emerges fiuin the crude description, and 
leaves a haunting picture upon the memory. 

Mr. Francis hedwidge is an Irish peasant, discovered by 
Lord Duns.iny upon the banks of the Boyne, and his 
discoverer justly claims that he has the secret of poetry 
in his licart. He. too, is a de.scriptive writer, w'lth little 
except vision at his disposal, but he steps into the second 
stage by merit of an extraordinarilv seii.sitive gilt for 
imagery. Everything that he sees is ilcscribcd in Icrm.s of 
similitude ; he is perpetually elaborating his impressions, 
and his elaboration is often arrcstingly fresh and slimulating. 
The rain is " like angel's tears of pity.” “ The windy 
evening drops a grey old eyelid." " In the red west the 
twisted moon is low." E\ery touch is unexpecteil and 
yet surprisingly true. Mr l-edwidge has no metrical 
variety ; but he nevertheless achieves a continuous and 
rich melody of unlailing charm His poetry is almost 
entirely lacking in direct spiritual interpretation ; yet the 
melancholy of tin* connlryside infuses it with a strange 
suggestivcness, which is continually fluttering upon the 
borderland ol the inicrjiretative art. 

*■ The cen.ser of I lie cgl.intinc ni<»vcil 

Hy little lane wnuK. aiul tiu' 'watt lung faich 
Of garden flowents, which nl old she lo\cd. 

Peep shyly outw.ird Innii their .'iileiit phue.'t 
But ^\hen the .sun aro'^e thi llo^\el•^ grew boldii, 

.\nd ^he will be in white, 1 thouglu, .ind she 
Will h.i\e a ciukoo on her either shoulder. 

And woodbine twines and fr.igranl wiiig.i f>1 jua 

And 1 will met! Iier on Hr lulls nf smiilii, 

.\nd I will lead her to a lu.rtiiern w.iler, 
wild OIK. the ■'weel htauiilid iinLoulh 
The eldest maiden oi ihe Wmler'» d.iiiglitet 
And dfiwn the r.iinlwiws of Iri imoii "liall sluh- 
Lark music, and the liltie suiilK,.m piMijile, 

And nomad wings sli.dl till tin i'i\ei s . 

And grcjiind winds ro( king in ihe lily's sircple " 

Imagery is here assiduously at woik, einbroidiiing the 
scene with fanty , and the sonj of buds — alw.'iy^a fa\onrite 
inspiration with Hus partn iilar j- »cl— seems t(^ lift the 
singer into the realm of n.itural. .spoil tauc* ms cxpressi-'ii 
of an evanescent but univei sal mo<jd. 

" Within the oak a throb of ]iigeon wings 
Fell silent, and grey twihglit hiishid tlie lold. 

And spiders' h.inuiiocks swung on hall-o]i('l things 
Th.it shook like foreigniTs upon our (old. 

A gipsy lit a fire and ni.ide a sound 
Of moving tin'^ and lioin 'in oblong moon 
The river .seciijec* to gusi .u ross the ground 
To the cracked metre of a marching tune. 

And theji tiirce svJlanlcs of m:*lo(fy 

Diop’^d from a hl.tckbird's flute, and dud apart 

Far in the dew'y dark. >«o iiioie hut three. 

Yet sweeter music never touched a heart 
Neath the blue domes of Ixindon. Flute and reed. 
Suggesting feelings of the solitude 
When will was all the Delphi 1 would lieed, 

Lost like a wind within a siiminer wood 

From little knowledge where great sorrow^s brood." 

There is imag’nation here, pla^’ing with vision, of .n kind 
quite beyond the reach of Mr. Cecil Roberts, the third of 
our poets, and yec Mr. Roberts approaches the most 
nearly of the three to that spiritual interpretation which is 


the ultimate goal of all that is best in poetry. Like the 
lady of his own devotion, he understands something of 
the hidden secrets of Nature. 

“ She opens up a w'onderlaiul 
Wherein we daily tread : . 

The lily is a mystery’ 

On whicli her .soul has fed ; 

She know.s the secret of each flower 
Like .iny Avoodland elf, 

.\nd tells me every secret, save 
The .secret ol herself - 
.\nd that I shall not crave ; enough 
For me. in wonder bright. 

She moves, the l.ulv of my love, 

A vision of delight. " 

The 1oiichne.s.s of llic ]voft’s heart has been revealed to 
liim, the austerity of the poet's quest, and the abiding 
consolation which tniimiihs over all the neglect and 
callousness of the crowd. The poem which gives its 
name to the volunu is an allegory of the poet's hie, passing 
disregarded through a world .siqvremely busy with its ow’ii 
concerns, and contentedly deaf to the (jiiiet influence of 
the poofs message. 

'■ On thro' tlie gaii ol tlic fitv, he went tow.inls the licight 

That g.ilhereii .dnuil its '.iiinmit tiu' b.itll(‘mi‘nts ol iiiu[hl ; 

His .song ]>a>sed mlo tin- .silciui* Inmi wliciice it c.ime to men - 

The pasaionatc Si»iig ot Beauty* they never will he.ir .igain 

The gold ol lilt* Liirili tliev garner, llie woc.*» ol toil .ire theirs. 

Famine, t)])pn*Nsiiiii ami Suroiw tome witli the we.irviiig vciirs, 

Dieanis they are lain to ]uirehasi , lor (treiim'% .iiul rest thev 
WC*C|>- - 

But the Youth ol Beauty rl‘lll^l■^ not imm over the Hills 
of Sle(‘]> " 

Each of the poets here loiisidered has his own wonl for 
the world : the prctereiuc is a nialler ol llu' reader’s 
temperament. Realism here ; tlie puie itlyll , and the 
interjirelation of dri'anis. 'J'here avv diflereiu gdi^, but 
the same spirit. Yet if Ingh aim is the best aihievemeiit 
of art, it would not be unreasonable to oiltT tlu' jiarsley 
crown to Mr, feed Roberts, b'tir his ]H»eirv lull of .soul, 
and the .soul of man is .jiievitably tin* lilc'-bJiind ol art 

Aktih k W VI i.ii. 


THE SOUL OF IRELAND.^ 

Why .should Ireland be "a tJujii y siil»|ei | ’ as J)i. 
Ly'iich suggests she is. in tlie lirst vvoich tW Ins prelate ^ 
Whv shoiikl aiiv element of Iriuianity t»n the planet be 
iJjorny or embarrassing lo intelligiut studtiit oi crilK ? 
In point ol fact, is Ireland in any sense " thorny r” (Jr 
are the “ thorns " a re.ilily oi a In.li'iii jirovidecl by* the 
coni incnta tors themselves ^ (live the salient fads of 
Irish liislory- .so far a.> llity tire mnv available be honest 
and frank about tliem, to y'Uirsclf ami your readers, and 
there is nothing lh'»rny in the mailer, though there is 
much that is tragic, and a great deal that is cliasteiiiiig to 
siindry* consciences. 

Happily Dr. Lviuh does not continue to .see " thorns," 
Few writers ha\e dealt so boldly and .so airily- with the 
medley' of Irish aflairs, so far as he know's them. And as 
he kiiovv.s a great deal, and is a fneiidlv, able, and trained 
«#bservcr and iiiteriirelei, the results are often distinctly 
appreciable. Where he feels he does not know' he pleads 
guilty with firmness and grace. It is an examjile that 
ought to be taken to heart. Much trouble and temper 
would have been avoided had numerous writers, w'ithoiit 
an adequate basis of knowledge, refraiqed from laying 
dovv’ii the law about Ireland, or had allow’ed the reader 
to understand their limitations. 

Born m disbint Australia, highly educated, with a 
literary and philosophical bent, Dr. Lynch's course might 
well seem lo lie far from the stress and storm of Irish 
politics. Blood and heredity told, however, and the 
revelation of the new trend ol his destiny makes attractive 
autobiography, wliilc his detached but vivid presentation 

* Ireland : 'Vital Hour." By Arthur Lynch, M.P. los. 6d. 
net (Stanley Paul. ) 
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of the noted individualities with wliom he was brought 
into contact is, so far as it goes, an enkindling addition 
to history. His special puriwisc. Imuexer. is to reveal 
Ireland to herself and others, and to slimiilate her and 
make her constructive. With this view he writes courage- 
ously on conservative clerics and their grip of life - he 
rather ignores the progressive types- -he urges a new 
attitude and wholesome devotion to scilmicc, ho expo.ses 
the draw'backs and anomalies of deadening educational 
“ systems," he studies sundry organisations, and considers 
industrial possibilities in a ciieory and thoughtful fashion. 
In all the.se surveys there is much that is Mtal, uhile 
touches odd and plavlul enliven the procedure. For instance, 
he tells of a West c»f Irelanrl race meeting, one «if thoraces 
at which was won Viy an old age pensioner riding his own 
horse! The ])icliire will linger m the memory as an 
ilhi.stration of In.sh vitality and originality ! 

J)r. Lvnch came to Ireland from a distance How he 
came, what he has seen, how he has ser\e<l. Imw much he 
likes and dislike's, the brave and healthy things lor which 
he hopes : thp.se are the burden of an lioiiest and stinuilaling 
book. Hut It IS a work with grave omissions Jii',! betore 
reading it 1 linislic'd the siiidv <»f the autobiogra]»hy in 
Irish of that remarkable inilividiiahly, ( anon ( ) Le.irv, 
who i.s lacy and untiring at se\en1y-six In some resju'c is 
he was coneerned with the same ground as T)r h\iich. 
for he has much to tell ol the disastrous kiiwlldid svstc'iii. 
of the nun of education, and of the Land League in which 
he bore a ])romineni though we mainly assimate him 

with delight 1 111 Irish jirose. w liicli he has gixeii iw abun- 
dant 1\ 111 tlic‘ twentv vcMis since the riv oj the t.aeJic 
League Vei the ( .iiioii s ‘Mu Sgeal 1 ein ’ Mv Own 
Story and Dr Lynch’s “ \ Hal IJoiir" niiglil haM* conic- 
Iroiii two dillen’iii woiMs To ignore the (lael. as Di 
Lviu h does is to miss tlic' essem c tind ol»»iir nl Irish 
lusioix One sjuviallv fc-c-ls tlie weaKiu-s'^ tind want in 
Ills .isloiiisliiiig ch.ipter on “ I.iteiatiiii- ' 111 Iic-l.iiid 

.Vs an Viiglo Irish lemid 11 is nnperfei'l, but llu crowning 
irony is that it s.i\ no wonl ol »in\ disiiiic'tix c- Irish ai liie\ e- 
inenl Jroni the < uc hiilaiiin saga tf» our cwvn d.i\ ' Di. 
L\iich 111 his actnc* years lia- hired lai as we graic'tulh 
•idiiiit, but, liUe all ol ii^ in some- wise, he* has niin h to li-.ini 
yet c)f the- storx •»! the luimaiulx localised in lie-land 

w r I<^ vv. 


THE GREAT TRUTH SEEKER OF 
BELGIUM * 

Whatever siib|c-c't a wriiei is (.illc*d ii])on tu considc-i. 
naturally he liiids luniself coiiteniiilaling it in relatiuii in 
the war. Many things cannot be sc*eii bec.iusc- ol lie- dc-c-p 
sli.idow c.ist bv the war upon all human attaii's not dircHlly 
concerned in it'^ pros’cution Literarx reputations, as 
well as ordin.iry interests, sutler teni]ior«iry eehjjsc wlicii 
they cannot be related to the task of bringing \rnia- 
geddon to the cnily coiu-liision our conscience will iierinil 

A deep, iiersonal association with the World Diama 
bring.s Maurice .Maeterlinck, the man, into the sweep ol 
It** territic action, a fact which makes one fcvl he has a 
claim on our attention, c]uile apart from his work, xvliich 
is discriminatingly e\])oiiiidcMl and ap]ircciated b\ Mr. 
Macdonald ('lark in " Maiiriee Maeterlinck " It is an 
enjoyable experience to read this book, in the light ol our 
mo.st recent memory of the great Belgian poet, as he stood 
in the picture galley ol Apsley House, giving his impres- 
sions of the war and its significanec to the various jieoples 
engaged in it. " Fnglund understands us," he thin 
declared. " When (iemiany gave us tw'elve hours in 
which to decide either for armed protest and cleleat 
or dishonour, there W'as no question even lor a moment 
which road we w'oiild choose." 

The recollection of such w'ords provides the necessary 
medium through which to apiiroacli Maeterlinck's work 
to-day, and the student could not have a better informed 

• '* Maurice Maeterlinck.*’ By Macdonald Clark, ts. ()d net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


guide than Mr. Clark, wdio, evidiiiitly wTll-equipped by 
temperament and intellect for such a task, has carried it 
out w'ith the utmo.sl care. So full is the book ol illuminat- 
ing passages, that it tempts one to wholesale quotation. 
Most admirers of Maeterlinck will be in agreement with the 
author when he says : 

" He IS a ]>liil()h()]>her from the beginning, in Ins poems, his 
draintis and his essays; he seeks alter the form which will 
make him nui.sl expliciilde to Ins re.idcrs, not tor the s.ike of the 
form, bill liecaiisi- he has .something to .s.iy. .Altlunigh the 
dramas are most e.vi|uisiuJy L-nnslnicled in the most rhythmical 
.ind iiuisicul of French ]»rose, it i.s Ihi' ])hilosc)])hic poet who speaks 
thiouglioul ; the conscious artist is everywhere subordinate 
to the jdiilosoplier. one might almost sax /whether he willed 
it nr nnl " 

Yet iH'caiise ^Maeterlinck is a poet, lie escapes from 
categories again and again, with the ehisix'eiiess of Ins 
oxx'ii blue bud, and he then produces a iiKuid and not a 
<r>nscioiis message. 

riie stoiy ol Jus development is traced from Ins early 
iinixersity daxs to the ap])earance ol “Mam ^M.igdeleinc " 
in 1*113, author has an individual lUetlnKl of expo.si- 

lion At the head t*f each chapter the leading jioints of 
\anons a*^])etts ot the Hidgian maslc-r’s w*)rk are pithily 
gixen J'roni these alone readers with onlx a nodding 
ai quaint. iiH (- xx'itli sf>nie of the idavs, ])uc‘ms and essays, 
niiihl a<([iiire more than a siqKTlicial knowledge of the 
'>iihiec t 

It IS in Ins scan h for Truth. “ xvlmrexer and under xxhat- 
(-\er disguise he- max lind it.'* that the student is to look 
Joi tin- real unity in ^I.'H'lerlinck’s xxork Some xxords 
ln)ni “ LTiitruse " throwa f haracteristu light on Ins altitude 

x.Mi max |■(‘nu-mber that the inn It- dei lares. “ But there 
js no iriiili," to which the giMiidnn»ther rej^lie*', '• Tlien I 
do in)t kn*)xx xxhal tlicTe is " 

There speaks the iny.slii'. who alter iniKli stiidv, finds 
silence lias a xoico Hut Maeterlinck is not n>iitent xxilh 
dieanis dimly rcxctdetl in the haltdighls oJ on nit beauty. 
"Ills sxiuptitlnes an' with all that makes for ])iogre.ss. 
llexvimld have the xv«)rld soul enriched bx' the contribution 
oJ cxerx eager, dex eloping indixnlnal human soiil. .iml not 
inq)ox ensiled by the dxv.irring and stimtmg of those that 
< aiinot hax’e scope " \s a ]>endanl t(» tins statement mii.sl 
1 h- placed this sentence, " Haj>|nni‘ss, in general. Maetor- 
liink coii-'ideis more ediictitixe lor the soul of man than 
mislortime , we are told that it counts more lor man's 
pp»gn-ss In hax’e laktui mie small stc']) iorxx-ard in the matter 
nt h.q>pi lies'' than 1“ liaxe iiMile many steps in unhap]n- 
ne-'-' " 

In one ]>l.u c-. the .inllior raises tlie interesiiiig. il lalher 
l.iniasiK question a. to how f.ir an iincon.sc-ioiis jirexision 
of Helgiuiu's agony aeioimtc'd lor M.ielc’rhm k's preposscs- 
sii.n with the thought ol death I'lcsir to-day in many 
e.irs must ring the' c ry of the cliiJdn'ii in • The Blue Jhrd," 

•• But there are no dead." 

The autlior's critical manner i lucid, and he studies 
with nu'tieiiloiis care cve-ry plax and sexi-ral c»l the jioems 
and essaxs. while at the s.ime time showing a helpful 
a]nitude lor quotation. Only in one instaiue do 1 tind 
myself in disagrei'iiieiit with the author, and that is m 
his estimate of " I-i Mori de Tin tigiles. " He descnbi-s it 
as an ** exquisitely touching drama." Touching it cer- 
tainly is. bill to me it is almost unbearably harrowing in 
its rendering ol a c hild's agoip- 

As to ^laclerlinck'.s place in modern literature. Mr. 

( lark says llitit as a dramatist, he is a jirodiict of lus age : 

• He has moilc'rn idealism against .1 backgrcuiiicl ol the 
nii'diawal ami the lant.istu , the sinq/le 01 the* ]mtiirest|uc. He 
shows luarvelloiis in.siglit into hiinian chaiaiter 'iml iinclei- 
stamling of human needs .Mthough the drea 111 -like i haracter 
of his plays trembles many a practical iinncl, or niiiiil more bent 
on action, \et the giacioiis .sw^eetness of the women who move 
through his scenes is neither local nor temporal, but typical of 
a poet's t oni'C'ption of women of .iiix pKice and time. The plays, 
exiejit "Monna Vaniia" and *' Mane Magdeleine." are harclh* 
objective ; the poet has been blamed for Ix-ing too nuicli in thciii 
all.** 

There is no attempt to place Maeterlinck cither in the 
hierarchy of the past or the pre.sent. His adorers call him 
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tilt* Hc'lfii.iri SliJikospcarc, which leaves men who are not 
tt'nipi-r.Linentally attuned to him inarv'cllinjir at such a 
tJ.iiin. A saner line of appreciation is struck by Mr. Clark 
wlio declares “ the shimmering blue searchlight of the 
philosophical seeker after truth and beauty will burn as 
long as Ibsen's liercc red llame of revolt against convention 
and hvpt»crisy and public lies that cloak themselves as 
benefits.” And he has taken us to the coniines of the 
seemingly real and made us look into wonderlands— work 
that was well worth doing. 

Wilkinson Sherren. 


NOX AUGUSTINIANA.* 

The table has been cleared ; by the light of half-a-dozen 
candles, set in tali candlesticks of SheiTicld plate which 
glimmer elusively duplicated in the depths of the rich 
mahogany, the port is starting on its rounds ; and our host, 
settling himself in his chair of Chippendale's best period — 
and cracking a walnut reflectively, embarks on one of his 
familiar, inimitable monologues. 

With great precision of detail and date, which is never 
wearisome because it is so apt to theme and manner ; with 
exquisitely deft allusivencss ^hich informs while seeming 
courteously to assume an equal knowledge ; with asides 
— footnotes, as it were — which are never so long as to 
break the thread of the stor^^ he tells us first, in his lucid, 
unaffected way. of the Venetian pastcllist, Kosalba Carriera, 
who painted the ten-ycar-old King of France, and Missis- 
sippi Law and Plorace Walpole, and gave lessons in her 
art to the Empress Elizabeth Christine. She was as 
industrious as she was fashionable, and, though her eye- 
sight gave her trouble for many years, she would not lay 
down her brush until — at the age of seventy — ^she could 
no longer distinguish the colours on her palette. That, 
apart from the interest reflected on her by friends and 
sitters, she was an artist well worth remembering we are 
convinced by a couple of engravings after her work 
which Mr. Dobson shows us from his portfolio. 

He always keeps that portfoho ready to his hand. and. 
taking from it a print of Streatham Place, the country 
house of Thrale the brewer, he talks for a little while of 
Hester Thrale and her friend the great lexicographer, who 
spent so many happy days there and saw it for the last 
time with such regret. And then, prompted perhaps by a 
subconscious thought of the sea life (so different from that 
known to Smollett) which is being lived out in the grey 
mists to-day. he speaks of Falconer and his Shipwreck.” 
a poem which, for all its pseudo-classic izrelevancies, moved 
its generation as Mr. Masefield's. ” Dauber ” and ” The 
River ” have moved ours. ” He would have done better 
to rely for his eficcts on the inherent horror and misery of 
the facts,” Mr. Dobson concludes. ” But he lived in days 
when sentimentalism was rampant ; and it was thought 
poetical to speak of a ship’s poop-lanteni as * a Pharos of 
distinguished blaze.’ ” And, leaving the poet to ids 
unknown fate in the lost Aurora frigate, our host turns to 
Prior’s “ noble, lovely, little Pegg}',” who grew up to be 
Duchess of Portland. Hers is an uneventful tale of tea- 
drinking and wool-work and the collection of shells, with 
some good friendships and an occasional royal visit for 
variety ; and. by way of contrast, it is followed by an 
account of poor G&jrge Goz«lon and the riots for which he 
was onl> in part responsible. ^ 

” To know Snakospearc hke the Duke cf Devonshire ” — 
the fifth duke, Georgiana's husband — was. rather more 
than a hundred years ago. a proverbial phrase ; and as 
one listens to Mr. Dobson s easy conversation one feels that 
” to know the eighteenth century like Austin Dobson ” 
should find a place in the currency of the language ; es- 
pecially when, after turning from the adventures of Madame 
Royalc (” the only man of her family.” as Napoleon called 
her; to the multitudinous labours of John Nichols and 
Aaron Hill, he improvises a dialogue which might have 

• ” Rosdlba'b J mmal, and Other Papers.” By Austin 
Dobson. Cs. (Chatto & Windus.) 


passed ” in some Lucianic Shadow-Land ” between Henry 
Fielding and his peccant biiigrapher, Arthur Murphy. 

Mr. Dobson is alw'ays at his happiest when defending 
the great novelist, and the paii.se wliich follows on Fielding's 
final sally, shows that he had been keeping this ;eu d' esprit 
effectively to bring down the curtain on the evening’s 
entertainment. .Viid, indeed, wc have sat out all but the 
most stalwart of the candles. 

Out of doors, however, it i.s still dark. A pale finger of 
light, a very modern portent, moves slowly across the 
sky ; and a chance ray escaping thrfuigh the blackened 
glass of a street-lamp show’s the evening's po.sters telling 
of slaughter such as the eighteenth century, with all its 
wars, never imagined. It is difficult for us to imagine it 
either. The most wx* can do, under the spell of our host's 
discourse and in the optimistic mood which a well-spent 
evening induces, is to feel as though, in the morning 
shortly to dawn, we shall be forced to ask what victory 
there has been, “ for fear of missing one,” as Horace 
Walpole was in the year of Miiiden and Quebec 

Fr.vncis Bickley. 


THE GOLDEN SCARECROW.* 

Children, as even the least observant among ” the 
Olympians ” must be aware, live partly in this world 
and partly in another. There are some unlovely persons 
who maintain that the other world in which they seem 
to pass so many of their hours is a region of primaeval 
savagery ; but there are others of us who like to think 
that the small people come, traihng clouds of glory, from 
God Who is their home, and that it is heaven itself which 
lies about them in their infancy. Well, those who hold 
by the former theory will find Mr. Hugh Walpole's new 
novel distasteful enough ; but those wrho accept the poet's 
view will take the book straiglit into their hearts, and 
give it a place beside ” Peter Pan ” and ” The (lOlden Age.” 

All upon whom the ” shades of the prison house ” have 
not entirely closed, w’lll find many strange, deep memories 
stir within them as they turn these fresh and fragrant 
pages. For there w’as a time, though it may be many 
years ago now, when all of us knew St. Christopher and 
were conscious of his gracious ministrations. Wc, too. 
like young Hugh Seymour, felt some unseen J’ower guiding 
our childish footsteps, sharing m o'lr childisli joys, com- 
forting us in our childish sorrows, compcmioning with us 
in our childish loneliness, and (most especially) throwing 
His protecting arms around us when the bedroom lights 
were extinguished and the footsteps of mother or nurse 
faded down the stairs. Of cour.se, we did not know Him 
by name ; nor even could we have pronounced His name 
had we known it. Nevertheless, we shall recall very 
vividly, as we read ” The Golden Scarecrow.” how very 
real to us was this Unseen Friend of the children. 

Hugh Seymour was the type of little boy to whom 
St. Christopher was particularly real, because he had so 
much need of Him. For Hugh, whose parents were in 
Ceylon, was of a dreamy nature, and it was his misfortune 
to live with a country vicar who perpetually thanked his 
stars that he had been born a practical. Realist and not a 
slave to ” nerves.” Since, therefore, St. Christopher 
meant so much to Hugh in his early years of solitude. Hugh 
lemembered Him longer than do most of us, who grow up 
and go out into the great world and forget the tender 
influences that liovercd around the nursery. Hugh, indeed, 
always lived in close communion with 'St. Christopher ; 
and when, as a man, he came to live in one of those cool, 
shadowy squares that liide themselves away in the heart 
of T^ondon, he delighted to gather around him all the 
children that came to play there in the gardens. The 
children took him into their confidence as they could not 
take even their parents — for parents so often forget St. 
Christopher ; and so it was that Hugh heard many strange 
and lieauliful stories of the part that the Unseen Friend 

• ” The (kilden Scaic row.” By Hugh Walpole. 6s. 
(Cassell). 
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Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


had plavcd in tlu* liltK' toniedies and ininfdii's that made 
up the hvL'b of his ytjunji .issociates . and so ii is lliat Mr. 
Walpole has written <»ne of the most ehariiiinp books of 
its kind that has been piiblisJied wit Inn reecnt years 
Kor into tins series of cliild-studii's which, incidentally, 
olTcrs him miicli scope for genial satire at the evpense of 
parents, uncles, aunts and country clergvmcn the author 
has packed a great wealth of intensely sympathetic ob.ser- 
vation and pictiirespie description, together with an 
abundance of humour and pathos which play as naturally 
alxnit the springs of the lieart as the sunlight and the 
shadow's play alternately around the fountain in the 
Square. And, with the figure and the spirit ol St. ( lins- 
topher always in the background, the storv is siinused with 
a warm glow of imagination which illuminates the w'hole 
picture as a landscape is illumined by the sky. Indeed, 
one cannot better describe "The (ioldeii Scarecrow 
than as a book with a horizon and a sky ; and it is, 
therefore, the type of book for which one should be especially 
grateful at a time when the eye tends to travel no further 
than the headlines in the halfpenin* Press. 

(fii.ni Ki Tiiomxs. 


OBLOMOVISM.* 

liven the name of (loncliarov is barely known in tins 
country, although he is the author of one of the finest 
romances of the last century. Not only is his " < )blomov " 
a classic in Russia, but it has gained great popularity in 
other lands, although beyond an article by the present w'rilcr, 
published some yc'irs ago, no attempt appears to have been 
made to acquaint Uritish readers with its merits. The 
work is more a study of character than a combination of 
events, and that may have deterred the few I'higlish authors 
conversant with Russian from attempting its translation. 
Despite this fact, the story' is full of interest, and never 
monotonous. Goncharov depicts the native character 

• "Oblomov.” By Ivan Goncharov. Translated by C. J. 
Hogarth. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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so f.inhfiilly in this work that a famous l^ussian con- 
Unijioi.iry ilcclarcd : “Something of Oblomov is to be 
iuiind 111 everyone of us ’’ ; aiul so universally Avas the 
pnri rail lire rciognisecl lh.it “ Oblomovisin ” was accepted 
.IS the proper term foi the ntTvclcss, lethargic, undetermined 
d.iN'. ol jicoplc pievalenl in the Kussia of those daA-s. 

('.oiich.irox disjilays a likeness to Hawthorne’s delicacy 
of touch, ami jiossesses no small slmre ot the American’s 
luiiiioui. but in Jus niiniite delineation of personal tnuts 
ami 111 ^ul)lle analysis of mental processes, he more closely 
resembles liickeiis and flal/ac, both ol whom seem to have 
inllueiK id liis \\(»rk. In his masterly grasp of character he 
fully cijiials the latter 111 his delineatioiKd ■ Louis Lambert." 
The ini uleiils 111 < »blomov's career nearly always result from 
mental rather than ]»hysical action, ami the man's ten- 
dency To eiijjiy the lioltt' far mcnic of this life modifies all 
his resolutions. .\ line contrast to the hero is his servant, or 
rather serl . Zakliare 'l liis man is a most original person- 
ality, ami Is unite as lifelike as his master, whose laziness 
he shares . whom he adores and yet slanders ; to whom he 
preaches e«.onomy whilst he si]ii«mders liis money; to 
whom he is impmleut and peevish, but " whom he loves as 
a dog loves his coll.ir." 11 Avtiiild be dil'licult to find anv- 
Ihiiig imire curious and yet natural, the conversations of 
Don ( jiuxote and Saiicho I'aiiza excepted, tlian the dialogues 
between Dblomov ami his serf, /akliare. Only a portion of 
Iheir chatter is given in Mr. Hogarth's translation, but 
every sentence which is b.indjed between the two is worthy 
of proserA'ation. 

The most lieaulifiil jiortion ol this romanci* is a retro- 
spective review of ( >bioino\ s past life, 111 the semblance 
of a dream '1 his ilreani is regarded as one of the fine.st 
Specimens of Most«ivit<‘ literature, and is adopted as a model 
for .study of the language 111 native colleges. Jt .starts with 
a rcpre-sentation of ])rovincial life 111 the south of Kussin, 
giving a portrayal ol tlie \\<a\s and manners of the simple- 
hearted masters and their serfs, as they Avere more than half 
a century ago. Not only the labourers, but even tlujir 
masters, are seen caring for little more than tlie gratification 
of their daily needs, and as not altogether unblissful 111 
their ignorance of more culli\'atcd wants. From tlus 
unsopliisticatcd spot in the emjnre IClias ( IblomoA', a petty 
noble, IS transferred to the stirring life of I’etrograd, A\diere 
he obtains an appointment iii tlic CiA'il Service. His ilutics 
in this (loA^ernment department, carried on in a manner not 
A'ery dissimilar in some respects from those of the British 
SerA'ice, are related watli much sly huniour, but unfor- 
tunately the Avhole of this section of the A\ork is omitted 
in Mr. Hogarth's traii.slatioii. “ tlblomov " is a lengthy 
romance, and some abridgment of it iniglit liaA’e been per- 
mitted, but the Avholesalc exclusion of so much of the most 
characteristic portions is inexcusable^ 

Tlie hero’s career in and out c)f the CiaoI SerA’ice, his course 
of loA’c-makmg and Ins aiinle.ss kind of life, are all flepicted 
in a masterly manner. It has been 1 omphiined of Goii- 
cliaroA’ that he only giA’cs pictures, .'Tid tli.it his portraits, 
although marA’ols of delicacA and liiiish, a-, too abstract 
for daily life. It is partly true that Ins «.:ianictcrs .some- 
times lack action and e\’en animation, but 111 Ins iiortrayal 
of the various idiosyncrasies Avhich distinguish one human 
being from another, lie is aim #.st niiecjualled. (Jf course he 
has Avrittcii othci AA’orks than “ Dblomov," but this is lus 
masterpiece ; it is, indeed, 'inc of the Avorld’s chrh d'a'iivrc. 

JOH.S H. 1 .NGKA.M. 


flovel Botee. 

THE VICTORIANS. Uy Nctt.'i Syiett. o.s. iFisiier L’nwin.) 

In a ctrtain famous letter ('harJes Lamb inveighed Avitli 
characteristic heat and bitterne.ss against the pestilential 
tribe of Barbaulds who had roblied childhood of its fairies 
and substituted a tiresome course of trite copy-bi>oks 
and crabbed precept. Miss Syrett takes the same view, 
but she brings the indictment down a century later, and 


flogs the Victorian schoolmistresses Avith their own birch- 
rods. Her Miss Pidduck is a masterpiece of froAvsy incul- 
cation, lier grandmamma a nioiiuinent of domineering 
and hidebriund propriety. Her heroine Kn.sc is a kind 
of Maggie TiilIiA’cr, Avho, cleA’cr and “ unusual " as she is, 
will not po.ssibly fit into grandmamma’s-system of education 
for “ young ladies.’’ The model sister laicy dcA’clops in 
an odour of correctness and uniA'er.sid npiiroA'al, and in the 
course of time inecls the kinil of reward that Samuel 
Kicharilson Avould have licstoAved upon her. for she marries 
a lord. Ko.se, on the other ham I, leads a thorny existence 
of relicllioii against .'ill the fixed rules ol behiiA’iour, and, 
after a wald expend it 11 re ol iMiergv, writes a novel. The 
leading inllnence upon her hie is .Mrs. Winter, avIio earns 
a reputation for lieiiig ‘‘ adA am ed '' simply bv Ave.aring 
fashionable hats, re.idmg tin* l.iti-si books, and impcrilhng 
her .soul by witnessing ihe plays ol (iilbert and Sullivan. 
Happily, she im])erils Rose’s as well, for she is in.strii- 
mcntal in getting the girl sent to i ollegc and liberating her 
Irom the old and cr.iniping iniliieiues ol the grandinothoiiy 
and Ifiddiickian regime. There.iltiT Ave Avatth her evolu- 
tion through many stages and inlliiemes, Iroin a mild form 
of Socialism to “ tlie ncAV art '* Helen, lier college chum, 
and (ieiitfrey Winter, her first l'«\e .illiiiily. are liAing ami 
coiiA'incing characters, an»l loiisuli* ns, .is they consoled 
Kose, for having siillereil her IMuiris.iu .il siirroiimlings 
gladiv. J'he aa.iv in wliith the aiiilim io!i\eys all tins 
enA’ironinent without growing dull nmler ilie weight ol it 
is a triumphant tribute to her powers nt hiiimnir ami her 
buoyancy ol nniid. .ind we feel lliat il she does not .soon 
redeem her undertaking to k > 111 nine tlie story ol Rose’s 
career anc sliall h.iA’e to proceed against hei lor literary 
breach ol promise. 

THE ROSE OF YOUTH. h\ I'.liiinr .Mi.nl.mm. Os 

(Ca.s.sell ) 

The title .iml the Aery attractive pap‘T cover ol this 
novel combine to aw'akcsi exj)e( lalioiis th.it ni.'iA’ be dis- 
appointed by Its highly original conleiiis It not a loxe 
story. Youth stands for many things that ni.ike the 
hero more or li‘ss iiidiltereiit to the (.ill ot sex —tlic spirit 
of freedom, tlie roiiiaiice of liteiainre of innsit, ot the 
A\’orld's beauty and oi life as an aiK entiii Those thing.s 
take him out of a dra])er's shoji m J.ondoii bring him 
into touch Avilh people of another sm i.i! KatI than his 
OAvn, and, Aeheu the story end-, niii oil wiiJi him on a trip 
to the Mediterranean. The chance lo *>0, a casual one, 
“for lo bc'old and for to see," is enoagh to catch him 
aw'ay from a girl Avho not only yields allei a lough conflict 
of ideas but oilers to let him rehniii the slioj) he has fought 
about. He loved lier, we aie loM, but this chance Ava-S 
too much foi his Ioa’c ami his ilii\alry. It is such a hero 
w'hom we are to understand, if not to admire without 
rescFA’c and .some dissatisfaction. The story i.s written 
AA’ith trcmer.duiis verve, in a style of uiimannered ease 
and liveliness depicting shop and ' AA’areliouse life, with a 
glimpse of the commercial 'I hames and a hint f)f the uni- 
versities Finney's, the rclaii drapery store Avhere the 
hands “ live in," is painted Avith a mordant realism, in- 
dignant at its mean and coii.scienceless oppressions. There 
is this realism, sharp Avhen not indignant, in many scenes 
of I.ondun bustle, misery and distraction. The handling 
counts for much more than tlic tale. It is that of a watty 
tliough not very sympathetic determiiiist, impatient of 
the .'>orrlid 1 lungs she has seen and passionately in love 
Avith thing.'s beautiful. Teddy Earp’s defection seems 
excus«able if not sublime, for when he rebelled at Finney’s, 
heaihng a protest, the unorganised poor Avrctches he spoke 
for desert* -d him. But liis poetic dc]>lhs are not so dis- 
covered as to be convincing : the romance, with its allu- 
sion to pre-natal memories and Hellenism in an irrespon- 
sible Cockney, is strained. It whisks him out of life as 
well as out of the story. Tliat sort of thing happens, 
no doubt ; but lo reconcile a reader to it is a feat demand- 
ing more reflection and more detachment. Thereupon 
the sense ot humour may have more to say to the sense 
of the romantic, and all be well. 
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LOOKING FOR GRACE. By Mrs. Hiiraco Tri'nilott. /is. 

(John Lane.) 

This is the lirst comedy of the war. and one that will 
take a good deal of beating. The real hero and heroine of 
it never appear in its scenes. In the op(*ning chapter 
Mrs. Massiiigham receives a letler Jroin a young olficer 
ivho was Avith her husband, ('olfuiel Massinghani. when he 
died of his wounds in a lield Jiospilal in Fraiu*e. “ It 
appeared to me.” the letter roncludes, tliat he Avished to 
send von a message ol .some kind, but I could not catch 
clearly what he said. I could only liear Iiiin murmuring. 

‘ Grace. Grace, tell Grace 1 have done wh.it 1 could * ’* 
"But the name of Mrs Massingham is Margaiet. She is a 
local society leader at Blackheath ; a wonuin so sell- 
complacent and iinsynipathetic that ihcnigii yrm fnlldw 
her rather vindictive search tor the inysleriiii!«^ (inui* with 
the keenest interest yon rather hope slie nM\ not lind her 
IMrs. 'rremlett has a delightful sense ot Jniiiiour . she 
clothes the shrewdest common-sense ( oniments on nioilern 
.social Jile in the airiest s|)arkle and gau‘l\- ol styK' ; .she 
IS as de.\terous in tin* drawing of her various men and 
women, aiul in the maiiagenuMM of her dial<igue as in the 
easy deve]o]nnent ol a plot that i.*' ingenmns 111 its very 
siin])hcitv You ina\ not be able to <le( ide whether tiu 
.stfiry is mop* chaiming even th.in ile\M. but voii will 
say einphatually and without any hesitation that it i'- 
botli 

BAMBl. I4\ -Mariorn* Iji*nloii t onlo* o*. |.m.ild A 'suHn i 

There is something vlehghtlully fresh ab«iiit ‘ ri.inibi " 
li.iiiibi licrsell is so irankiv eiithiisiastu . so sjiaikling. s«» 
full of rapt me, that she seems t<» whnl throiigJi tiie book 
like .1 tcjinet. .ind le.i\es the leader a little d.i//led .iiid 
wondering, but whollv taptivated bv hei brilliant e aiitl 
iharin Having an absent-mnuletl jirolessor loi .1 Jathei. 
ami. while he is m one td Jiis numds td m<ulne''s, marrying 
«i geniiis in order to take vaie td Imn, }>.im])i. with her 
practical mind and (piuk intuition, tlmiks and acts lor 
the tw<» men, and in between whiles writes an aiionvmous 
btiok th.it springs inh> fame. Her htisbaml. ignorant ot 
the identity of the author of the botdi. thmugh dramatising 
i 1 gets uilo t tminumic.ilion w'lth her and tails in li»ve with 
his own wife without knowing it. The ide.i is cleverlv 
wtirked out , tlic dhiJogiie light, e.xhilar.iting .md rich 111 
hiinioiir. .Vs ifambi is the life and stud of the .small, 
intellectual lainily she so successfully manages, so she is 
the hie and .soul of the book, and one is iml sui'iirised that, 
in spite of Loiiiplications and disappointments. Jier atfairs 
come out right in the end. Ikimbi risks miuJi and g.iins 
all, and the risking and the winning make a very exLellent 
st<jr\ . 

MISS BILLY— MARRIED. By Jde.inor H. IVtut. os. 

(Stanley l*aul ) 

Here is Miss liilly again. The same warm-hearted 
impiil.sivc Miss Billy— and yet, we must own to a little 
disappointnicnl in her. She is not cpnte .such a fresh, 
original Miss Billy as she was before her ni;irriage ; in a 
word, she has liecoinc ttio ordinary. She makes the con- 
ventional mi.stakcs that all young wives in stones arc 
supposed tt) make ; there is the averting of the first *' big, 
bad quarrel ” ; the trials and troubles tif the serv’aiit 
problem and the failure of the first dinner that Billy tries 
to cook herself ; there is much reading of books of advice 
to young wives, etc. ; then there is the usual misunder- 
standing bctw’een the young couple ami the luqipy recon- 
ciliation over tlieir baby's lifc-or-death bed Now, this 
is all t<Jo ordinary for Billy, and not what we expected of 
her. She can still be as gay and charming at liiiies as .she 
Avas ill former liooks, ami there are nuiiuTous old friends 
to meet again in this book —the three KensluiAv brothers 
(one of Avhom Billy marries, of course Aunt Hannah of 
the countless .shaAvls, M. J. Arkwright, and many others. 
Everyone who has read the other Billy Books Avill Avaiit 
to read this one too, in order to get another glimpse of that 
sunny personality Avhich all readers of Miss Porter's loimer 
novels must have found so refreshing. 
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THE PATH OF 

GLOBY. 


With a Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 3s. fid. nel. 
I'nitorm in size with " Collected English Edition of the 
Works ot Anatole France." Written by M. FRANCE for 
the benefit of French Disabled Soldiers. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. 

I’n-WlVII Rl.l> I l.l’MIA*^. f inwii Svii, ss 

J I'.- \ fillup ili^> !• ■> - III ■'iiiLiif M''^i]|i Tnii'.ii. Kniii.iiii Roll iiid, Jean 
It |•l••lu• 'lli.iiniil R lit I«ii\ii>-\i. Pi'tri Alilli, m j li.iii Ah.ikI. 


SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. 

|{» LVIM.VIN I lIVKI.I.s llL\e KVT I 

I iiivii Smi, Ci'iili, J"- If I I’lipiT, ib not 
M.iiiv of tif <«• I'm Mi-> \i'>r wpir II 1 -v till .Aiil'ioi will II 111 w.i^ .k tiially .it 
Ilf I pill I 

THE WAV THEY HAv¥lN THE ARMY. 

I!v I IH)M Vs I) rDDl.l ( Imli, r I .un tivi), IS lirt. 

MY YeXrS at THE AUSTRIAN COURtT 

I'vNI I.l II. l<^ W 

With ID I]lii-.tr.ii''iii-. l>>im Svo, Ail. not. 


JOHN I.ANE. Th« Rndley Head. W. 


THE 

ODD VOLUME 

A Shillingsworth of 
Good Cheer. Thrice 
welcome in Trench or 
Warship or Hospital. 

Contributions by the Foremost 
Writers and Artists of the Day 

The good humour of “The Odd 
Volume*’ cannot be expressed in 
an Advertisement. You require 

to see it. 

Call al ihc nearest Booksdler or 
Bookstall and ask to see a copy 

SiMPKiN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

LTD. 
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BELTANE, THE SMITH. By Jeffery Famol. 68. 

.Stimpson, I„o\v.). 

Herr is a flclicficy that will keep — the choicest plums of 
romance preserved and bottled ap^ainst that drab hour 
when life seems flat and indip^cstinn waits on boredom. 
You may put this delectable medicine on your shelf and 
await the mood, or you may forestall the mood by opening 
the cover and forthwith yielding to the savour within, a 
savour reminiscent of King Arthur and his Knights, of 
Helen of Troy, or Robin Hood and Rosalind. “ Beltane, 
the Smith *’ is cast in the heroic mould. Mighty of stature, 
comely of feature, large in heart and wise beyond his years, 
he has but one limitation —of women and the ways of 
women he knows less than nothing. Enter then into the 
greenwood where Beltane lives the proud and beautiful 
Helen, Duchess of Mortain, a sweet and wilful lady on a 
white palfrey, and you have the beginning of a tender and 
passionate love story which sends Beltane on a valiant 
mission to rid Pentavalon of the red tyranny of the usurper 
Duke Ivo. Five hundred pages hardly suffice to tell the 
mighty exploits of Beltane in that unhappy land of flame 
and ravishment, deeds such as the burning of Duke Ivo’s 
great gallows and the breaking open of the dungeon of 
Belsaye. It is a right lusty talc full of doughty deeds 
and young emotions and abounding in passages of lyrical 
beauty. It is romance aglow, and for that reason irresis- 
tible. 

HEART OF THE SUNSET. By Rex Beach. 6s. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) 

The Rio Grande, the border between Texas and Mexico, 
ranchers, rangers, cattle rustlers and revolutionists, are the 
material from which Mr. Rex Beach has spun one of the 
most strenuous and entertaining yams we have read for 
some time. Alaire Austin, wife of young Ed. Austin, the 
drunken, degenerate son of one of the old cattle barons, 
whilst visiting an outlying part of her ranch, meets Dave 
Law, the ranger, and is impressed by his strength and 
personality. Alaire's liusband is mixed up with a gang 
rustling cattle and running arms over the border. To 
Dave Law comes the dut}' of tracing these cattle thieves, 
and he thereby finds himself involved in the famous Guzman 
incident, the murder of an American subject by the rebels, 
and the break up and tragic death of young Ed. The 
danger and unrest in Mexico, the perilous and picturesque 
life on the border, and the cruelty and vanity of the rebel 
leaders, are well pictured. One of the most exciting 
incidents is Dave's journey into Mexico after Alaire is 
captured by General T.ongario. Alaire’s woman's wit 
gets them safely out again and leads to the consummation 
of their happiness. 


Zbc JSookman'e XLable. 


INTERFLOW: POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. By Geoflrey 

Faber. 2s. net. (Constable.) 

*' Beauty may not be Art’s only ingredient,” says Mr. 
Faber, in a preface to this book of his poems, ” but it is 
certainly the commonert and b-^st,” and it is an ingredient 
that he has used largely in the making of his own verse. 
So many of our latter day poets scAn to have a notion 
that originality is inseparable from eccentricity, and do 
not realise the difference between art and artifice. The 
art of Mr. Faber’s poems is their quiet naturalness ; and 
the beauty that is in them is the beauty of familiar things. 
Yet his thoughts are new .is every' year’s flowers arc new, 
because ho thinks them and utters them unaffectedly in 
his own way. He has learned that the deepest things of 
life are not the strangest ; that : 

” The rarest gifts God can bestow, 

I >o with tl c littlest children go ; ” 


and one might say of his own work as he says in a sonnet 
" To the Poets,” 

” In your verse life all transfigured lies, 

And strange is true, and truth no lunger strange. 

And there is magic in the humblest tale.” 

This is a little book written in divers keys and many moods ; 
several of the poems touch on the war, most of them are 
concerned with the joys and hopes, the thoughts and 
emotions of common life. It would be easy to pick out 
jewelled lines and graceful fancies from some of the longer 
poems, but Mr. Faber takes us best with his shorter lyrics, 
such as ” Departure,” with its poignant opening : 

" Here, where all ways together meet. 

Here must we halt, make our farewells : 

And while with lightly jingling bells 
Your carriage fares along the street. 

Here must I stand, until the beat 
Of horses' hoofs no longer tells 
That you are near, and silence knells 
Death to the old life and the sweet.” 

The charm of these lyrics lies in their simplicity, and the 
strength of them in their sincerity. New poets we have 
in plenty ; Mr. Faber is also a true one. 

A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. By Helen C. Gordon. 
6s. net. (Heirn'inann.) 

The Algerian Hinterland is wild enough to lend the 
thrill of adventure to an cxidoratioii by two l''uropean 
ladies, though one be a painter and the other a writer ; for 
on the fringe of the Sahara llicrc are savage tribes, riuic 
superstitions, lawless Beys, and the infinite possibilities 
of misunderstanding that Mohammedanism creates for 
free women. But it is a region worth running risk to sec. 
The Russian girl turned ^lussulman wlio.se romantic story 
is told in the last chapter of this book found it more at- 
tractive than Europe, though she knew Switzerland well, 
and had seen Italy, Sardinia and Pans. That rare story 
and her portrait- -the face is that f)f a student, wise and 
sensitive- -persuade one that her preference was not 
fantastic ; yet she, too, passed through perils. The 
author, for her part, clearly S(3iight them, determined to 
know what she might of the intimate life of a secretive 
race. At Constantine, for example, she strayed into the 
palace of Hadj-Hamed, a gentleman who Liit out the 
tongues of playful persons and otherwise resembled Blue- 
beard. Mistaken for an expected guest, she was shown 
everything by one of the Bey's daughters, including a 
periodic review' of his 400 wives and concubines, and 
seems to have fell herself lucky to get aw'av unchallenged 
and unpunished — as she doubtless w'as. 'I'liat scene and 
many another, with stones from the lips of Arab women 
with whom she made acquaintaiue, let us breathe again 
the exotic air of the Arabian Nights with the important 
difference that we arc not doubtful of the detail. This 
is soberly described. There is no attempt at fine writing 
and no ecstasy. Chapters of a jilain narrative, not even 
vivid, leave such episodes as that stolen visit, a torch- 
light orgie of Dervishes, and an exchange of courtesies 
with an Arab witch to ” stick fiery off ” in virtue of their 
nati^al strangeness. It is a book, in short, that adds 
most acceptably to our knowledge of a civilisation that 
may change sooner thcan some of the scenes photographed 
by Mrs. Walter Creyke and Mrs. ^lathews. 

BARNAVAUX. By I’ierrc ^lillc. Illustrated by Helen 
McKic. 3s. (»d. net. (John Lcinc.) 

” Barnavaux ” is llie French book which M. Pierre Mille 
called ** Sur la Vasti Terre,” a better title perhaps for a 
book Kii adventures ranging from Madagascar to the Congo 
and back, in China, and again in France. However, we 
have our Barnavaux bulking large in these adventures, 
and a very fascinating fellow he is. He is a pioii-piou, 
gay, brave, as befits a soldier of France, and the more we 
sec ol him the more we want to sec, partly for his own 
sake, and partly in the hope of understanding more exactly 
the life and feeling in the French service. The tantalising 
thing is that, being written for the French public, which 
knows all about its ovrn army and the service, from personal 
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THE Gfl (or 
tbose on Active 
Service. 

Thorc is one gift 
which till* soldier or 
sailor ap])reciaies 
and which ho can 
carry about and use 
wlionwiT lit* goes. 
It is a Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 

I'm Soltlins, Dnc- 

tori, N ui seb, La<iiub, Tr<ivi 1- 
1( rs, Sportsiiii'ii, iiiitl all \\ho 
iipf'l a pi 11 for mitdiior tisc 
ilu* “Safiiy" Ty|M is rr- 
Luiiiniriuleil. It r.iiinot lc.ik, 
liowLAi't carrini, and with 
Ctirefiil list' ill Idsi loi >< arb. 



Waterman's ddeaDFoimtamF^n 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Pleases for a lifetime. Post nob; for friends abroad. 

For the hefjcil.ir T}pi‘ 10/6 •uni upMaicN. 

1*01 till SAFI TV .tiid the Ni*w Li‘\i'r PoiketS'lt- 

lilliiii: T^pr** . . 12 6 •uiil up\%.u<is 

Ot .Shf/icmis and Jc y illiis all mii flu li nilJ ItovKUi nn. 

Falicsi bati-fantion Kii.ir.int(>c'd. Nili’^ fvcli imcimIiIc .i.iv iiiiio if not 
siiitrfbli . Crill, ui SI lid to “ The IV 11 CoriK-i.' Fu.l laiti'e ul peiib mi \ iv\\ 
for insiiectiun and triiil. 

L G. Sloan, Che Ven Corner Kingsway, London. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


NEW REMAINIIERS Offered from 6d. 

SURPLUS VOIAIMKS .. 3d. .. 

PAPER REMAINDERS .. Id. .. 

October Lat.ilof;ue Now Ki^adv. post fn^e, from 

THE MODERN LIBRARY COMPANY. 

Libraridiis to the Trade mil} Send foi 'it mis 

56, OXFORD ROAD. MANCHESTER. 




AUTHORS* MSS. neatly, cheaply executed under 
Literary supervision. Work returned same day 
received. Efficient T ypewriting Offices, 7 0, Rutland 
Street. Leicester. 



OCTOBER LIST (No. 416) NOW READY. 

Post Free on Application. 

MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS 

in Publishers' Remainders, all New Copies, offered at discounts of 
from 60 per cent, to 85 per cent, off Published Prices. 

WILUAM GIAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holbom, London, W.C. 

TYPEWRITING* — MSS. of every description 
copied accurately and promptly 9d. 1.000 words 
(postage inclusive). Testimonials from Authors. 
Ac.— Miss Jacobs. 24. Alexandra Road. Worthing. 
(Kindly note change of address from Statham 
Grove.) 


A_Key to Hsrdy*s Novels . Fascinating Reading. 

A BOOK BARGAIN. 

The Wessex of Thomas Hardy 

By Sir BEKTKAM O. A. WINDLE, F.S.S. 

With 88 lllnstratio&s by E. H. NEW. With 3 Maps. 

1 . Vol. Cr. 8vo, Cloth. Published Price, 5/- net. 

NOW 2/3. PWt Fn* 2/7. 

H. G. COMNIN, BOURNEMOUTH, 

Has purchased the Entire Stock, and early 
application is advised, the supply being limited. 
iM* SoU & EsdbMfNd. Oeamea Calalogua FaaJy, pad fru. 
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Tlastic’ Bookcases 

are litU'd togcthi-r. 
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book Units, and a base Unit. You can 
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And when j'our book possessions increase 
— ^as they are bound to do — ^why, y'ou 
simply add one or more Units, 'fliere arc 
many other advantages — Booklet i8 B 
illustrates and explains them fully. It is 
free. 

An ideal Gift for Soldier 

or Sailor Home from the War. 

The Soldier or Sailor invalided home and unfit 
for further service will s])end much of his future 
leisure reading. Give liim a few Cilolxi- Wernicke 
Bookcase Units. He will treasure them for life. 
Equally appropriate as a ^^'eddiIlg or Xmas gift. 

Globe-W'ernickc "Elastic” Bookcases are "always 
complete but never finished.” 

J*a(ki»g I tn. Ordrrs fnr £2 Carnage Paid 
tu any CduihIs SLition in the liriiihh Isles. 

5i)C Slohc^croickc Co-su. 

Office and Libiary Furnishers 
{ALL’BRITISH CONCERN), 

44. Holborn Viaduct. London E.C. ; 

82, Victoria St., S.W.; 98, Biahopsgate, E.C. 
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universal experience, tlie stories take for granted a know- 
ledge that is quite beyond the l^nglish reader. Still, he can 
and learn from them, and will hnd in the first and 
longest stor^* in the book a really masterly picture of life 
and conditions in Madagascar, the old civilisation of the 
island, and the new modern jM-ench invasion, the clashing 
and intermingling of ideas, the crumbling and subsiding 
and developing, and the strange problems that arise. 
M. Pierre Mille has often been called the French Kipling. 
These parallels ai'c not to be pushed too far. 'I'here are 
in this volume suftieient data for a very exact comparison, 
and the contrast in the two methods and personalities i.s 
most interesting. “ Ruy Bias," for example, is a blend of 
" The MadiK'ss of Private Ortheris ” and " On Grceiihow 
Hill," and there are others that will enable the reader to 
frame his own iudgment as to the rival excellences of the 
two writers. The plea^iure of doing so will add to the 
cliarm of a very delightful book. 

ARTHUR MEE^S LETTERS TO GIRLS, is. (Hoddor.) 

Readers of the " Children’s Fncyclopsedia " and " 
Magazine " will gladh- welcome in book form Mr. Arthur 
Mee's interesting letters to girls. They make a charming 
companion volume to his Letters to Boys ’’ and no girl 
.should be without a copy, h'or whoever the girl may be. 
whatever profession she may be following, or whatever 
her hopes and ambitions in life, there is sure to be one 
letter, at least, that will make a direct appeal to her and 
seem to have been written for her sole benefit. It is that 
personal touch in Mr. Mee's Avritings that has endeared him 
to all young people, and made him so highly popular among 
them, There are a dozen letters in all, each with a set 
purpose, a predominating theme, each written for a par- 
ticular type of girl : the girl w ho loves her home, the girl 
in search of opportunity, the girl who will marry some day, 
the girl who thinks and feels— and each contains excellent 
and sympathetic advice, which its readers are not likely 
to forget in their journey through life. It is a little book 
that will prove both entertaining and helpful. 


flotee on Bew Books. 


MESSKt*. BURNb & OATES. 

There is one thing to be .said about ^Ir. Enc Thirkrll Cuojx'r’.s 
Soliloquies of a Subaltern (i:*. net)- and this is ihal they 
are the real thing. Many of the ]3oems in his little book were 
written when he was on duty in the trenches in Flandcrrt, and 
nil of them do quite unaffectedly and often fiuite effectively 
give utterance to the thoughts that have come Ui a soldier on 
active service. The charm of the hook hes in the naturalness 
of its style and sentiment.s. If the author is severe writh the 
" slackers ” who stay beliind, if is natural that he should In*, 
and he gives a touch of humour to his repnmands that drives 
them home the more neatly. ]\Tr. Cooper strikes .i more serious 
note in "Night in the Trenrhts,” ir 'Ghosts," "The Night 
Attack," " Killed in Action," " As Uicy Kei. embered." " The 
Mercy Ship," and one or two others, but good and poignant as 
some of these arc they are not so fresh and distinctive as the 
quaint drollerj’ of " The Sergeant's Sorrow," " The Canary- 
Coloured Charger." " Plum and Apple," or " Corporals in Clover." 
These and other such wriH en.^-ure a welcome lor the book at 
cxmcerts and other gatlierings in camp or at home where recita- 
tions are wanted. 

MESSRS. ANGOLD, LIMITED 

Miss Margaret Strickland’s eleven Talcs of Temptation (is. 
net) vary in merit, as was to be expected, but they arc all 
zcKadable, and the best of them arc cleverly written and show a 
keen instinrt lor dramatic situation. Among the best are '' One 
of the Nobs." a poignant talc of how a w'ealthy little bounder 
proved himself a fine gentleman in face of great temptation to do 
other./ise ; and " The Secret Door," in which drink tempts a 
girl who has raised herself and her lather out of poverty by 
writing successful fiction and is unable to keep up the level of 
her work without something to stimulate lier flagging inspira- 
tion. Tw'o of the tales run to extreme melodrama, and one or 
two have unpleasant touclies that would be better away, but 
the author po.ss(.sses considerable ability, and one is nut sur- 
prised to father frfi. - a foreword that her work has proved 
acceptable m th( pop ilir mamzine.s. The book has a strikingly 
effective cover design by Mr. Starr Wood* 


NEW BOOKS TO READ 6/- 

ATHAUE Robert W. Chambert 

Author of “Who Goes There?” “The Hidden Children," etc. 

The aiithur has never wntten a more absorbing 'romanre tlian this strange love 
story of a girl who had the gift of second sight and whoirfs whole life was 
changed and govenied by this xemarkable ixiwer. 'J'hcre arc thirty full-page 
illustrations by the celebrated artist, Frank Craig. 

THANKFUL’S INHERITANCE Joseph C. Lincoln 

Author of “ Kent Knowles,” “ (...iptaiii Dan's Daughter,” etc 
Thankful Hames inherits a haunted hoiw, things iH-giii to happen and kc» 
happ«Miing unbl the reader is short of breath Fan* fun troiii beginning to ena. 

THE SPLENDID CHANGE Mary Hastings Bradley 

Author of ” The Palace of Darkened Wimlows,'' etc 
The romance of a young girl who went to prance as a nurse 

THE GIRL AT CENTRAL Geraldine Bonner 

Author of ” The r.niigrants' Trail," eti- 
A baffling storj' which puzzles tlic detectives tu tlic very end. 

THE PRINCESS CECILIA Elmer Davie 

The stnrv ot an I£astcm potentate who graduates at a T'liiversitv but gotrS 
back his own country to drift into the old ways of Lasteni tradition 

THE OFFICIAL CHAPERON Natalie B. Lincoln 

Author ot ■* The Trevor Case." “COD," etc. 

A love romance of society litc with a young girl as chaperon. 

THE FOOLISH VIRGIN ThoiuM Dixon 

Author of “ The Claii-in.'in." et< 

A romance of to-day telling of a woman's tiiisuki>n marriage and how she 
irtneami her Inokcn life 

UP THE ROAD WITH SALLIE Frances R. Sterrett 

Author of " The Jam Girl " 

A romance full of humorous situations like " Die Sciui Kevs to lUldpate ’’ 

RAGS Edith B. Delano 

.\utlior of “ The Daiid nf Content " 

Rags is a Lttle Canadian, the liaiiglitir of .1 gainbjei, ulio wins through to 
happiness by sheer grit and gocul natuit. 

OPEN MARKET Josephine D. Bacon 

Auihiir of lo-Dav Daiichter,” ett 

Suddenly thrown on h>r own tesDurrci. a Mninggirl n'sobi*- tu stake all on a 
gambler's throw ; a deiightiul love sh>i\ shnwiiig how hei pknia workeif out. 

RECORD No. 33 Ida C. Clarke 

An miusual storv ti-llmg how .an uiikiiowii vou'o on a gi.iiimphoni* record 
influenced tlie hfe ui .1 young girl 

The GUNS of EUROPE The FOREST of SWORDS 
The HOSTS of the AIR Joseph A. Altoheler 

Tliree ctorie*; of ad\enture in tlie great Kurojiean war. Lach illustiated with 
fi>ur Lokmrvd plate.- ■•er Vol. 3/6 

D. APPLETON & CO., 25 Bedford Street, LONDON. 


IN GRCULATION AT MUDIE’S UBRARY. 


Poems & Legends 

BY 


CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY 

Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


remarkable contribution to contemporary verse.** 


**A poet to be reckoned w’lth .’ — Sunday Iinte^. 

” *'ilG warms both hands at thi- hre of romanre Its colourt gladden him. 
His words leap up .as instantly on the vision, the quick feeling, thb 
shudder, as sparks troni the witches' bonfire cm tin* blasted liMth. 
This (' The Death of Loys ’) and other poems prove Mr. Catty a poet, 
the possessor ol .1 genuine talent.’' — 7'imef (Ijterary Supplement). 

** Poetry as interesting as good fiction is rare, and 1 cordially recommend 
Mr Catty's volume, which has the vitality of that which arouses 
curiosity. It is a plrasure to adcnowlcdge tlie resourcefulness of his 
art and tlic power of vision and language which he displays. 
* The Death of Lo3r5 ' and ' Blancheflour ' are masterly ballads.*'— Dewy 
ChroHhif. 

** It is refreshing to come across a volume containing wrork of such high 
distioction."— Stfitifay Ttmes. 

*' Mr. Charles Stratford Catty is a most accomplished wreaver of meteloal 
talc. Then he can draw portraits fidl of shrewd observation and 
iinagmative sympathy.” — Spectator. 

**A quite memorable faculty of poetical expression.” — Sia Frederick 
WrOMURE. 

** The Greek LegeRda are wrought with great richness ; no better beralc 
verse Is being wntten to-day.”— G/mgOb^ Herald. 

** Extiaondinarily fresh and vigorous. A remarkable contribution to con- 
temporary vase.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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Oxford University Press 


Eminently Suitable for Presentation. 

THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 

(*rowii S«’o. Large type, witli 16 pictures in colours and .34 in black -niid-wliite. Clotli, 4/G net ; and in leather liindings. 

THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED TENNYSON. 

('rown Svo. Large type, with coloured pictures after («. V. Watts, mid fU illustrations in black-and-white by Millais. 
Jiossetti, Maclise, and otliers. Cloth, 4/0 net : and in leather hiiidiiigs. 

THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED LONGFELLOW. 

Crown Svo. Large type, with H ])ictiirefi in colours, and 4 of Longfellow’s liennnes in photogravure from drawings by 
Hakolti CoI’I'IM: : also a photogra^'ure frontispieco of the Author. Cloth, •">/- “ct : In leathiir bindings. 


The Oxford Poets. 


r.argc crown Svo, cloth hoards, gilt top, .{/G net : and in various superior leather bindings from 7/' 
4/G net ; and in superior leither liiiidiogs. Each volume contains a Portrait in Photogravure. 

OVEK 40 VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


Also on Oxfonl India {ijifier, 


The Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 


(Toth, 1/G net and i2/- net per volume, and in various BU|ierior bindings. 'I'liix scries of over 90 volumeB embriices iim^l of the 
greatest names in KiigLish Literatiire, and additions are constantly made. Latest Yolumea : — 

SIR EDWARD CREASTS FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES CHARLES READERS THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
OF THE WORLD. With an Introduction by Jl. W. C. lllii'>ti rated. 

BRET HARTE. Stories ;ind Poems. Kditeil by W. M 
vtiiAsr.w*e uvoxTii w \LI>. 


KINGSLEY’S HYPATIA. With 8 illustrations by ISvam Sii v\v. 

POEMS OF DIGBY MACKWORTH DOLBEN. With Jtitro- 
diictioii by IlciltKl.'T IliniM.hs. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLEAT ANGLER. With 
introduction hv U. 11. Mai.'sTon. lllu.«(tiatcd. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. \ seh^ction tor the most 11.111 from 
L\ni:*s TraiMlatinn. Willi 4ii Illustrations hy .\. H. 
lloi’iillTON iiiiil others. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, LYRA INNOCENTIUM, and 
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flew6 l^otes. 


When the war broke out Mr. Jolni :Morse was in 
ICastern (iormany, but managed to get across the 
tronticr and joined the Russian army as a volunteer. 
After ten months of continual lighting in Poland 
and (Murland, he was invalided home. He has now 
written a record of his experiences in " \n English- 
man in th(! Russian Ranks,” which Messrs. Duck- 
worth are iiublishing. 

Messrs. Simpkin, .Marshall & t o. are publishing 
earlv this month a lively, seasonable volume by Mr. 
Walter Jerrold. to be called 
” jern'ld’s Ji'st Dook for 
ic. 1 i). ’ A very attractive 
.over design for the book 
lias been drawn by one of 
.Mr. Jerrold's danghtiTs. 




Mr. Joseph ('(Miracl 
Korzeiiiowski. whose latent 
novel Vii'lory ” (.Methuen) 
has been acclaimed by most 
critics as the best of hi.s 
books, is the son of a Polish 
country gentleman, a poet 
.uid a patriot, who suffered 
])olitical exile during many 
years. His mother shared 
her husband’s fate, and 
died before he was liberated. 

Joseph Conrad, as he is 
known to his adopted 
•countrymen, passed the 
•earliest years after his o. Hoppi. 

. . , « . 4 • ,1 1 ^iriiose Pictnie Dook for the Fieneh 

another s (h:ath in the house uodder & s 


of his uncle wliom we liave met and appreciated in 
*' Some Ki'niiniscences ” ; later lie was educated at 
St. .Anne’s School in Cracow. At th(‘ age of sixteen, 
when trawlling over Europe with liis tutor, lie first 
h*‘ard spoken the language that he afterwards 
adoj)t(‘d. And from the first lime he heard it he 
say*^ he lo\*ed the sound of our tongue. Choosing, in 
despite' of mu(‘h opiiosition, a seafaring life, he be- 
came in due time a master in the Alerchant Service 
It was at this period that *' Almaycr’s Folly" was 
writte n ; not because the author wished to write 
nf)Vi‘K, but because Ahnaycr (to w'liom Conrad had 
deli\'er(*d a Iior.se in the soa-going days), and Xina, 
and Daiii Alaroola the Arab (a grandson of Tipppo- 
'J'ip, whom Conrad I'ncountered while commanding an 
armi'd steamer on the waiters of the Congo) plainly 
desired to become a story. .They lived and wrestled 
for birth in the author s imagination. Curiously, 
Air. Conrad neve'r wTote a line for print till he Avas 

thirty-six; and like many 
another novelist’s first 
book, *' Almaycr’s Folly" 
must be a source of per- 
petual income to the original 
publislu r In w’hom it was 
sold for -/^o. That is not 
so many yi'ars agt> ; yet 
alri’ady Air. Conrad i^- one 
of Lhe very few living 
authors who>e first editions 
fetch fancy price> tlirec or 
four years after their 
appearance. Air. Conrad’s 
method of work is to write 
^l()wly and revise a great 
deal. Hi* is a believer in 
the power of the right word. 
He seeks fur that and finds 
it. II is work contains 
exactly those minute an- 1 
rather disarming imixjrfcc- 
tions which in literature are 
the evidences of a mind 
W’rcstling tow’ards a 


Edmund Dulac, 

Red Crass,’* is published by llestr^. 
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fastidious exactitude ; just as in some beautiful 
liandicraft, the hammermarks— to the discerning 
t — typify a oving personality, which is staringly 
absent from the fine gloss and finish of the 
machine-made article. “ Victory,*’ ^which took 
two years in the writing, appeared first in an 
American magazine, and in one of our own evening 
papers. Last summer Hr. Conrad and his family 
went from England to visit the town of Cracow, 
which he had left forty-one years ago in order to 
take up sea life, and where neither Mrs. Conrad nor 
their two sons had ever been. Unfortunately the 
war overtook the party ; and only after great delay, 
through the good oflices of the American ambassador, 
were they enabled to leave Austrian Poland and 
return to England, where they are now re-estab- 
lished in their delightful old Kentish farm-house, 
to the content 01 their many friends and the villagers 
around them. At present Mr. Conrad is engaged 
on a long short story. It deals with his first sea 
command, and. like many of his previous works, is 
partly reminiscent. 


• “ Lute - Strings, 

Laughs, and Shifts 
of Song *' is the 
title of an in- 
teresting volume 
of poems that 
Mr. Erskine 
Macdonald is pub- 
lishing in liis 
Twentieth Cen- 
t u r y Poetry 
Series.” The 
author, Mr. Theo- 
dore Maynard, a 
young contributor 
to the Ncu' ir//- 
ness, has entered a 
Benedictine monaster j’ since he* arranged for tlu‘ 
publication of this, which is to bo his last as ucll as 
his first book. Mr. G. K. Chesterton has written an 
introduction to it. 




'r 


The following interesting letter from a soldier 
at the front has been forwarded to us bv 
the Syndicate Publishing Company, who 
publish the British Empire Universities’ 
Modern English Illustrated Dictionary : 

! " 15 Stationary Hospital, 

, *' Med. lixp. Force, 

1 “ October 1013. 

i 

I “ T don’t suppose yon ever expected 
I to receive orders for yonr Dictionarj’ 
j from the battle lin^, but it has made it^ 
appeal so that a man will turn aside for a 
moment from the thrilling scene of battle 
to secure a copy. Let me give you the 
history. I am .sun* it will interest you. 
1 received from Wills a copy of Tin 
Bookm.\n for Septerriber. I lent it to a 
('aptain Archibald, who belongs to thh 
Egyptian Army, and who is the bacterio- 
logist out liere. He is the pathologist id 
the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories, Khartoum, and I believe one of the 
leading authorities for Tropical Diseases. 
He i^ an exceedingly fine man and has 
sho^n great kindness to ilie, insomuch 
that when I vras ill he took me specially 
under his care, and I consequently received 
the very finest possible treatment. I felt 
a great indebtedness to him, and in this 
place of desert the only thing I could 
do was to pass on to him my Bookman, 


Ficm Lotd RedMdate's deUfUful book ol •* Mcmies 


Rt. Hon. Lord Redeodale 
(Aae 28 ). 

’ (Hutcbinion), which if leriewod in thb 
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seeing he was interested in literature as well as 
bacteria. This morning at breakfast he asked 
me if I would mind if he cut out the coupon 
as he wanted to send for a copy ot the Dictionary. 
I begged him to let me send for one; for him. M'ill 
you please send out a copy addressed : 

Captain K. G. Archibald, K.A.M.(\, 
Bacteriological 1 -aborat orv , 

c/o 13 Stationary lIo>pital, 

^led. Kx]). Force^ 

and 1 will bear the cost, if yon will let me know 
postage, ('tc. 

" I felt sure yon would be glad to ha\i‘ these facts 
rather than just a coupon filled in and returned to 

T HI' Bookman. 
for it will mean 
that a copy of 
tlie Dictionary 
will lie on tlu' 
shelves of 
(i n rd o n Col- 
lege, Khar- 
toinn. Khar- 
tonni, Eg^’-pt. 
Soudan, these 
names will 
picture s o 
much to your 
f(TtiIe imagina- 
tion. Again, 
we are on the 
‘ lines of corn- 
ill nil i cation * 
here, and to 
strengthen the liiie-^ of conimnnicatiun in this world 
battle by your Dictionary seemed a suggestive 
idea that you might like to work out. ’ 


I 

I 



Rev. Richard 
Aumerle Maher. 

Fat hi I M.iii' I's jio\^rifiii ncivtl ot iiUHlfrii, 
ami c’f .ni Hill lif> “'llu lli.iit of a Man, ' Jia" 
jiM I in II I'libli-lii il li\ I’ltiiian 


Mr. Alvin Laiigdon (.’oburii, wliose scries of 
beautiful photographs illustrates tlie book on " Moor 
Park, Rickmanswortb,” that ^Ir. IClkin ^hithcw’s 
has just published, is an AmcTiean who has for some 
years past been living in Fnglaiid. Jham at Boston, 
he went to Paris to study jiainting, but instead oi 
doing so he spent his time in delightc'd wandiTings 
about that city, visiting its galleries and churches 
and forming impressions of the streets and the 
people. Back in America he worked for two seasons 
at tlie Ipswich Art School in Massachusetts ; but 
in the end he devoted himself to the art of photog- 
raphy. ** Although I am still a comparatively 
young man/' he wrote of himself a little while ago 
in the Pall Mall Magazine^ " I feel that I have lived 



Alvin Lansdon Coburn. 

rioin Im^ iiliotiigijphir <;tiidv of himself. 


a very full and vari(;d life, and as 1 locik back over 
my twenty-two years of activity 1 feel how lucky I 
have been in m3’ choice of a life-work.” In pursuit 
of what is more a jileasure than a profcs>ion with him, 
Mr. Coburn has travelled much in America and 
Eurojx*. and has photographed some of the most 
beautiful scenes in tho.se continents, and man}^ of the 



Abbe Felix Klein 

whose “Diary of a •French Army Ch.-iplain'* (Melrose]^ i6 reviewed 
in this Niiiiibcr. 
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most famous men of the time — Meredith, Barrie, 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Mark Twain, Jerome, Brangwyn, 
Bernard Partridge, Yone Noguchi — ^but the list of 
his distinguished sitters is too long for repetition. 
In 1906 he gave an e.xhibition of his work in land- 
scape and portraiture at the rooms of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, and in a preface 
to the catalogue ilr. Bi;rnard Shaw spoke of him 
as “ one of the most accomplished and sensitive 
artist-photographers now living. ... It is Mr. 
Coburn's vision and susceptibility that make him 
interesting, and make his lingers clever.” 

The accompanying portrait of Thomas Hood is 
one that Mr. Walter Jerrold was unable to trace 
when he was wTiting his full biography of the poet a 
few years ago. Now, not only has its whereabouts 
been found but the painting is in Mr. Jerrold’s 
temporary possession and we are therefore enabled 
to give a reproduction of it. In an undated letter 
from Ostend Hood wTote towards the close of 1837, 
" I shall be very happy to see Mr. Lewis, and show 
him all the countenance I can ... by letting him 
take my own ; but, for my own part, I never got 
any good of my face yet, except that it once got me 
credit for eighteenpenre at a shop, when I had gone 
out without my purse.” It was probably in 
December of 1837 that the portrait was actually 
painted, for on the 2nd of that month Hood wrote 
to a friend, " At this moment there is an artist on 



* PVofiBaaor Leaeook. 

whoM Bew book of brnnovouB stoiteft, ■■ Moonbeams frem the Laifer 
r.naec: I la 'j|[bllahed 1^ Mr. John Lane. 





ar 

Mrs. Helen Machay. 

Mis. Mickav's successful novel, ** Accidentals," was published last nriag 

by Mr. Andre at Alelroso, who is shortly publishing a book of rcmanqMe 
war poe.ns by the same author, ** London One November." 

the sea, on his way to come and take a portrait of 
me.” There were at that time three artists of the 
name of Lewis, but the portrait painter appedrs to 
have been George Robert Lewis w’ho died in 1871 at 
the age of eighty-nine. When Lewis ioame)red to 
Ostend to paint Hood’s portrait the poet was suffer- 
ing from one of his frequent bouts of illness, as h(‘ 
described himself a little later he was “ as weak as 
gin and water without the gin.” Tht- portrait, how- 
ever, was distinctly successful, and there arc several 
mentions of it in his correspondeiK c, “ it is said to 
be very like,” " as to my leanness, look at tlie por- 
trait,” and so on. A steel engraving was made from 
the painting for presentation with ” Hood's Own,” in 
the summer of 1838, and that hitherto has been the 
only form in w'hich the portrait has been known. 
The engraving has some distinct differences from the 
original, to which, indeed, it barely does justice ; 
it was probably at Hood's own desire that the book 
on which his left arm rests w'as in the engraving 
inscribed with the name of ” Elia.” 

Mr. Randal Charlton and Mr. Frank L. Lascot, 
w'ho have been in close touch with Miss Cavell’s 
family in England, liavc written an authoritative 
book on '■ The Life and Work of Edith CaveU," 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton arc publishing. 

We regret we inadvertently stated last month 
that Mr. Beckles Willson’s official " Life of Lord 
Strathcona,” was to be published by Mes^. 
Constable. The book will be publi^ed by Messrs. 
Cassell. 





i*hot9 by KegiitaU Htum. 


From the Painting by George Robert Lcnu 


Thomas Hood. 
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FRENCH WRITERS IN WAR TIME. 

By Winifred Stephens. 


I N this war French writers are nobly bearing their 
share of the national burden. Authors old and 
young and of all shades of opinion join hand in hand in 
the national defence. They serve la pairic on every held 
of activity — at the desk, in the hospital ward, among the 
refugees, on the relief committee, and in the trenches. 
Many have already perished : some on tlie field of battle, 
some like the veteran of 1870, ('omte Albert de Mun, 
have died of their zeal in other war-time occupations. 
For among the writers of h'ranre the burden of years 
cannot extinguish patriotic ardour, neither ( an it serve 
as an excuse for inactivity. We know how Anatole 
I'rancc, undaunted by his three score j’ears and ten, 
besought the Minister of War for permission to resume 
the sword which forty-four years ago he wielded against 
the invader. Since that request was denied him, revert- 
ing to a more familiar weapon, he has busied himself in 
.•^ending letters of cheer and admiration to his younger 
and more fortunate brethren at the front. I know a 
I'rcnch soldier who, in place of the religious medals worn 
by his comrades, carries as his only talisman, next his 
heart, a packet of those letters. Some of them, together 
with other war-time writings by France, have been 
(ollected and published in a beautiful volume, entitled 
’ Sur la 'Wiie Glorieusc.*’* 

Though twenty years younger than .\natole, Maurice 
Barn's too was over military age : yet he too applied for 
permission to serve with the colours, and he loo received 
the intimation that in other spheres of usefulness he 
might render his country better service. Since then 
I here has hardly been a department of a civilian’s war- 
linie activity in which Barres has not laboured. The 
ardour lie now displays in the cause of national defence 
comes as no surprise to those wlio have folkn\ed his 
'■arccr through the last twenty years, whn have observed 
the man of letters bivmning the in in of action, who 
have watched him 
emerging Iroiii the 
])ure conteni])1ation 
• »f his early works, 

“ L’Qiil des Barbaivs " 
and “L* Homme 
J-ibre into the world 
actuality. His 
multifarious activities 
even before the war, 
justified the bestowal 
on Barrds of that 

^ Paris: KdouarU 
('hampion. 3! 50. This 
book is tlie of a 

.-'Cries published in aid 
-of the French wounded. 

Two other volumes, 

" Pendant rOrage," by 
the late Rcmy dc Gouf- 
iiiont, and '*L'£tang de 
Berrc,** by Charles 
Maurras. have already 
•appeared, while a fourth. 

“Jeanne d'Arc," by 
Maurice Barrds, is 
.announced. 


title " Professor of Energy,** wiiich he himself invented 
and applied to Napoleon. 

And now, since the declaration of hostilities, all this 
stupendous energy Barn's has concentrated on the 
national defence. Herein he toils terribly. All who are 
lighting and suffering in this gigantic struggle, com- 
batants and non-combatants alike, lind a friend in 
Barres. Unwearying are his efforts for le secours 
nationale and la Croix Rouge, and fur that society he has 
founded for the training and equipment as useful citizens 
of crippled soldiers. Eloquent and successful appeab on 
behalf of all these objects Barre.s is constantly making 
in his almost daily articles in L'Echo de Paris. He has 
lately visited the British Army in France and in Belgium ; 
and his newspaper articles describing our home, Canadian 
and Indian troops have been translated into English for 
the Daily Chronicle. 

Even before the war many of Barres* readers lamented 
tlie inroads made by public affairs on that serene con- 
temidativcness which has given us the noblest pages of 
his prose. It is inevitable that they should now complain 
that in him, whom they jestingly call le liUdrateur du 
Urritoire, the war has spoiled a great writer. For, as a 
famous English author remarked to me the other day. 
“ the war is making journalists of us all.” 

Nevertheless, in the journalists* somewhat arid path, 
along whicli Barrtjs* patriotism now impels him, there 
iiccur ever and again green and fragrant oases, passages 
wliose delicate sentiment, poetic style and fine romanti- 
cism recall the Barrfe of ” Le Jardin de B&cnce** and 
*' La Colline Inspirec.’* Such a passage is the essav 
entitled “In a l^rraine Garden.*’* Here the author 
tells how there reached him at Paris news that his house 
m Lorraine, his birth-place at Channes-sur-Moselle. 
wImto, as a boy of eight he had watched the Germans 
pursuing the Frcrch Army after the Battle of Froe- 

schwiller, had again 
Icdlcninto the enemy’s 
hands. But happih- 
the news jiroved false. 
TJiougli the German^ 
were a pjiro aching, 
though the inhabi- 
tants liad fled, thank.) 
to the armies of the 

® 11 apjK'arcd first in 
L'Liho de Pans, then 
in Ihi* voliinu- “L'Unioii 
Sucre ” (Pans : Calmann 
l.evy; tf.50.), published 
last hummer, and later 
in “Maurice Barr&s — 
Pages Cbuisies “ (Paris : 
Laroussc ; zf.), the first 
instalment of an interest- 
ing series " Les Ecrivainh 
Fran^ais pendant la 
Guerre." edited by 
Aldmc. Marguerite Baf- 
densperger, and intro- 
duced by a Preface and 
a Biography of the 
author in French and in 
English. 



Pierre Champion, 


author of « Villon Sa Vie et Son Tempi.” on which, in June, 1914. the French Audmy bcstowei] 
k Fiia Gobert. M. Champion is now aous-lleuteiant in a regiment aerviug m the department ot 

k Somme. 
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Rene Bo> leave* 

th' (li4tiii|;ui»1ieU Fifncli n>n(Ii^l whoi> as lupi niiei m 

a iiiilil(ir\ hospital 

Generals Castclnau and Dubail, the in\’aders were 
diverted and Cliarmes was sa\'ed. Consequently when, 
during one of his nunicnjus journevs to the front, Barr^ 
was able one autumn day to turn aside to Charmos, lie 
found his thildliood’s home intact, though the garden 
ioui rcnipli du fremissemeui d'unc radicusc jouniec d'Ochhrc 
was strewn with the trunks and branches of trees which 
the soldiers had cut down to facilitate their firing. 

** Adieu, beaux arbre>.,'’ lie writes, *' nies coiii])agnciii.s dc 
cinqiianle annees, <jui ave/. riiouiic-ur do souiinr a la 
suite do I’elitc hiiniaine et (TassnuLT ;i nos ])eiisech le 
moiidc vegetal. Je me l.iis-^ais einaliir par <ette emotion, 
difilcilc u renfermer dans ciuelctiies froides lignes, cui nous 
precipitc la masse ties souvenirs de iio'iic eiiiaiice, suspendiis 
comme tl#‘s iiielies crinrondclle-, au toit de la \eille maison. 
Aucun \eut, et les ieuilles iragiles ixir un dernier lieu 
ticnneiit encore aux arbres. (..larriarte minute immobile, 
extreme instant cle ramc pitcairc dcs jarfiins. All ! que 
j'aurai". aime dcmeiirer la et ipi’i! iiit pernii- sans indignit*; 
de res]nier taut de beante ' Mais luis freres soiit dans les 
tranchees, au jXTil sons les Iroides iiiiit", et tiiut plaisir, 
cettc annee la est vilcnie.” 

And llirougliout the w'ar Barre'.' soul lias betn in the 
trenches. He is never content save when moving in th<* 
heart of th<‘ army, tsptu'ially tif that eastern army, which 
is defending his own region of Lorraine. 

Barres is one of tliose who regard war as inevitable, as 
a j^eimaiicnt condition of liumanil}’. And herein he 
resembles that other great literary artist J'ierre Loti. 
“As long as tw'o men remain on the surface of this 
planet,” said Loti to the jnesent writer, “they will 
fight." 

Commandant Julien Viaud, better known by his nom 
de plume of Pierre 7 oti, had retired from the navy some 
time before the war. Early in 1915 he was appointed to 


a post in connection with the defence of Paris. In March , 
entrusted with a mission by the President of the Republic, 
he visited the Belgian headquarters and had memorable 
interviews with King Albert and his Queen. His journey 
tlirough desolated Belgium, the ruins of Ypres and of 
P'urnes. and his conversations with the heroic martyred 
sovereigns, Loti has described with all the magic of his 
marvellous art in some of the most beautiful pages 
written during tlie war. Never has he displayed more 
tenderness than when In tells of tiny children in a 
bombarded town wiio come up from their cellar hiding 
place to dance in a ring among the ruins, but w'ho sud- 
denlv stop their g.ime and hush tlicir merriment when 
an elder child rebiiki's them lor plax ing in such a plai e 
ol .sorrow and desolation. 

Since their first apix^arancc in L'lllmlration these 
articles havi* been i nllcrted and publislied in a little book 
entitled " L:i (rrande. Barbari(‘,” published for the benefit 
ol Belgian victims of (rermaii fright fulness. ‘ 

One of the features ol tlic war w'liich most forcibly 
strikes Loti is the sense of brothcrhc/od, uniting oflicers 
and men. whirl 1 now , so he says, for the first time reigns 
m the I'rench Army. This solidarity extends bevond 
the fighting forces to all classes ol the French nation. 
Nowhere is it more marked than among French writers, 
(hie of the chapters of his bonk “ LT'nion Sa<*re** Barres 
devotes to this lidlc victuirc dcs i fritrs (jiti si nronnaissnif 
el fraierniseni qtuitul les niiclli [fences bataillcnl. 

For the time being at any rate the war has effaced 
those high barriers wini:li divided the various schools 
of French writers. It has brouglil together from the 
antipodes of French thought cosmopolitans and natioiLil- 
ists, pacifists and militarists, Komy de (lOurmont and 

* I’arift : C.ilinaini r.i;v> ; ..’1. 




ChArlea Peguy^ 

From Cliarles Peguy's ■*(Eiivm Chofain" fsfr. 50X published by 
Bccnaid Gnaiet, Paris. 
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Charles ^laurras, Guslav llor\'«' and .Mauncu ]^>arivr». 
The war has made strange bedfellows, ^^’e can hardlv 
say that the lion has laid down with the lamb, for there 
IS little that is lainb-hke in any (»f llicse stieiiuoiis tighteis. 
Xow for the first time in hTemli hisl(>r\' we sec merging 
in one bioad stream of palriotisiii tli().se two hitherto 
divergent intellectual currents nf 1 'ranee, our de>.cend- 
ing from >t. Louis, Jeanne d’An . 1 la yard. >t. \'jncent 
de ]\niil. Corneille and Bossuel U* Biirres, the other 
from Kabclais, Montaigne, Moheie. A'tillaiix* and Dideiot 
to Ktmy de (iourmont and Anatole Trance 

In the attitude ol the last two— i (Miiopolitaii and 
pan list— writers the war has i hanged imnh. The 
blow it inflicted on his ideals and aspirations has killed 
Remy de (iourmont. A consummate lileiary arti&t and 
a bold thinker, his complete cosmoi^olitani.Nm mice cau^ed 
him to write scornfully of certain jiatriot-* and even 
patriotism. The war tonvimed him that c\eii tho^e 
jiatriots whom he liad blamed weic serving tlieir coiiiiirv 
and contributing to that magniiiceiit i>atnotic muw- 
ment which has roused in the deleiice of In pnliti c\en 
socialists, pacifists, and anarchists.^ 

There never w’as a more aiih'iit apo>lle of jhmco than 
Anatole France, yet even he is a sn]iiKutor ol this wai. 
He has alwaj’S foreseen it. It reipiire'^ no very acute 
reader to detect its hideous 
])ossibility lurking behind 
those jiages in which he 
celebrates peace. As far back 
as 190S he said to the pi\- 
sent writer : “ \Vc shall ])ro- 
bably sec a great Euroi'K’aii 
conflagration, and it will 
break out over the railwa\- 
to Bagdad." About the 
same time in the introduc- 
tion to " Jeanne d’Arc.” while 
declaring his belief in the 
future union of nations, be 
asserted that * " to-day none 
but a madman would main- 
tain that w'c arc assured of a 
peace which nothinig w'ill 
disturb.'* Nevertheless, 

France, hke so many others, 
hoped against hope, he clung 


to the faith that so terrific a catastrophe must 
be avoided. And it w'as tins faith which led 
him to oppose many of the measures taken to 
prepare for war, for lie feared that they would 
merely precipitate the dreaded evil.“ Now, 
however, that the conflict has begun, he is 
firmly convinced that it, must be continued 
until the end, until Prussian mihtarism has 
been ( om])letch' annihilated. 

aimnns Imp hi paix jxiur la souffrir 
liiiiilie, laiiss*e ou ilebile,’* lie wnte.s ; “nous la 
^ .5^ \ onions Kraiide el foUi*. as.siirec d’lmc longue 

el luiule dcslinee Je 1 ai -lit dcs It; debut de 
la gnerre, je ne mo Ias.seiai }>.in do Ic repetcr . 
k'- P‘'n>^. cetle j)ai.\ si t lioro, si precicuse, il est 
Lrinunel tlo Jcr. i rimiiiol do la dosirer avant 

araud, d’avoir rodiiil .1 iii-ant los foixos do I'oppression 
*1111 posonl snr ri^nropo dopin.s nn <jiiart dc sicclo, 
a\aiil d’avoir piepaiv lo io';no august dii droit. 
|ns('iio I.i jious no dovoiis pailor *pio la Ixnuho de nos 


It IS impossible in the limited space at my disposal 
e\en to mention, let alone to discuss all the numerous 
bntiks, some of them very significant, which have 
ajipeared in France during the war. \\'ith the wai 
pot'liy of France, Mr. Edmund Gosse's admirable artick 
ill till* July KdinhurfO^ "Revieik: renders it unnecessary foi 
me to deal. \'ery interesting m view of th^ present 
international crisis is Madame Edmond Adam's book 
" L'Heure Wngeresse dcs Crimes Bismarkeiennes.” 
which should be read in conjunction with two volumes 
" Kaisenana " and " Le Kronprinz," by M. Paul Louis 
Hervier, a wtiIct for the yuuvcllc Revue, which Madame 
Adam founded. 

Hilhorlo we have been concerned enlirely with the 
elder Freneli authors. But wliat ol that young France 
'>0 mucJi discussed on the eve of tJie war ? \\’here are 
liiT wnlers ? \Vitli very few excepti(jn> they have taken 
tlieir ])laces m the trenches. There tliev have displayed 
that energy, that hopefulness w'hich distinguished young 
Frenchmen in the " bourg(‘Oiiiiig century ’* to use the 

- St'i' In'* .irlK'U' “ l*oin la l’.ii\." Kt. it .. . Xumist, 191 ,% 

■' T-cticr •idtlrc'.M il ii» ,'i Kii-^-ian iu'\\-]».i]n 1 , Li< Xoiti cUe'. 
and ^jnnUMl in /.r M.iy Jinl. iut; 
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' Pendant rOrage,” p. 56. 


sprakiiig to village chikln-u m tlic Vobge* who are goiug to decorate the gra\cs oi Frcuch soldiers with dowiia 
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Anatole Francs. 

F:oiii a phoiuKr.i;ili taken the wai lif'caii. 


expression of <»ne of our own autliors. Possibly in the 
intervals of their military duties many of these young 
authors are writing. One or two volumes have already 
come to us from the front. It was the young Le GolTic 
who, while serving in Flanders, furnished his father with 
the'material for that striking book, “ Dixmude.’* Another 
young writer Andre Warnod^ lias published an account 
of his experiences as a prisoner in (iermany. 

Not a few of the writers of Young France have already 
offered up to la patnc the last, the supreme sacrilicc. 
The names of these heroes are engraved upon the hearts 
of their readers. They stand also recorded by the care 
of ,thrce devoted fellow-writers, ^leS'sicurs Rene Bizet, 
Fernand Divoire and (iaston Picard in an admirable 
monthly publication, Lc Bulletin tics Ecrivains, edited 
lor free distribution among tlic Fn'iich authors who are 
under anns. This journal bears njion its front i^ige 
the names of those who luivc fallen on ihc held of honour. 
The list, alas ! is ( onstantly growing : it iiichuled st'vc*n- 
teen names in November last \-ear. liliy in 1 ^‘bniarv, 
and now it is crce]iing u}j toward-', two bundled. 

Among these names are some wliich wore just beginning 
to be known m this eountr}*- -Charles Peguy, Paul Acker, 
Emile Nolly, Ernest l*sic,h.tri, Renan’s grandson, that 
gifted translattir of Rudyard Kipling, Ro‘ eit d’Humiere^, 
.ind Andre Lafon, whose novel “ L'hieve Gillc ” won 
considerable appreciation here. 

Of Peguy’s unicpie personality and oi his curious style, 
suggestive of a Hebrew j^sahnist and iotally unlike any 
other ever produced in Franci*. It is diilicult to write so 

I “ Pri&or.nier de O lerrc.’ (Pari'i ; r.iig*:nc Pasqm-llc.) .\s 
we go to presiS appears in liir i mli i \:tulHT naniber of Tht" 
Meveure de France the first insulmcMii »)£ another jiris-mer’s 
narrative, ** Prisonniers de Guerre " bv hnjilf* Xavic. lo judge 
from these cliapters, the story will be striking, and will be 
told with an Erckmann Chatrian touch. 


.soon after his heroic death in the Battle of the Marne. 
We think of him as the founder and editor of Les Cahiers 
de la Qithizainc, that literary journal to which con- 
tributed, in the days uf its splendour, the choicest spirits 
of the new age and some of the elder writers too. " Crain- 
<iuebille ” and “ Jean Christophe " both made their first 
appearance iu Les Cahiers, Any periodical would be 
famous of which this could be said. We also think of 
Pegu\' as the genius presiding over a literarv circle, la 
i liapcUc an il etait aime jiisqud Vidolatric, w'hich met on 
Thursday alteriiooiis in the little office of Lcs Cahiers, in 
la rue de la Sorhonne. There I had the pleasure of a 
talk with him only a few months before the war burst 
uj>on Fram e. We think of Peguy as the author of those 
wonderful iiiysteiies of Jeanne d’Arc, the peasant maid 
of Lorr.iiiie. into whose month Peguy put a cry for mercy, 
:l ])assionate ju'iiyer, inspired by the desolation of la 
patrii\ w'hieli might well arise from many a broken heart 
111 JanTami* iii-da\'. Pegnv himself, despite his university 
education and liis literary career, remained, like Carlyle, 
.1 ])eas.int, and the most modest of peasants. “ Not even 
a peasant of the IXiiiube,” he wrote, "for tliat would 
have been literature [cc qiii serai t la liitcratiirc encore) 
but a ]K*as:iul of the Loire, a wood-cutter of the forest of 
Orleans." Look at him in that admirable portrait which 
introduces tlie volume of selections from his w'orks*. 
There lie sit>. dad in the long hooded cloak, which the 
humble wvar in I'raiice. He has the high forehead, the 
overhanging brows ol a poet and a dreamer, hien campi 
sur la ierre el toujours pret a parfir cn plein On his 

countenance beam serenitv and benevolence. We should 
expect him lo be a man of jiaacc. And Peguy himself 
looked forward to a ])eaccful though premature old age. 
Alreadv at forty, so lie said, he felt it coming upon him. 

“ Qiiand je in’en vais deja les maitis derricre le d inon 
p.'irapluie si»us le bras, le do 4 rond je sens m niter la 
courbure. . . . Je marchcrai avc*: iiio.i li.itoii coinine 
le-> vcillard-? iheb.iins, ces autre-, pav-'aus. . . . Oudira: 
e'est lc pere J^egu\^ qui sen va" 

From lliat Theban old .igf T't’gus' was saved by the 
hero’s death, whid« came to liiin at lorly-fuiir, on the 
5 tli Septembei, as --wonl in hand he was leading 

111.- men in a \'iclorjoiis onslaught upon tJie enemy. 

There aie names in Lc BiiUctin ties Ecrivains famous in 
their own count rv, but unknown here. One ir» that of 
Andre I'ournier, the young novelist, w'hose sole ])ublishcd 
volume *■ la* Grand Meaulne-. ’’ is a masterpiece of delicate 
romance and fh*eii iisycliolog}'. There are others uii- 
inentioncd in Le Bulletin, tlic makers of a literature yet 
unborn. Manv of tlnisc w’ill survive the war. They will 
return victorious, tlic y will live lo give to tlie world pages 
(barged witJi the lessons tliey liavc learned. "Livies," 
writes Maurice Barres. “ issus d(;s plus graves experiences 
iuimaines, pjeinc', charges des vertus de la bataillc." 

“ By kind jicrmissiim of the publisher of this volume, M. 
Bernard the portnut IS reproduced here- See j). 72. 

Maurice BarrSs, " L* Union Sacr6," p. 201. 
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D’ANNUNZIO .♦ 


Bv George Sampson. 


G abriele D'AXXUNZIO has lived to realise at 
least one of his imagined Inumplis. In “ The 
Flame of Life ” we meet, as technical “ liero,” a poet and 
dramatist named Stelio Elfrciui, wlio becomes the lover 
of La Foscarina, a great tragic actress. 'J'lu* disguise 
is thin ; for La Foscarina is as plainly Eleaiiore Duse 
as Stelio Effrena is, not so much plainl}- as ornatelv, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio himself. Well, at the beginning 
of the story Effrena stands in the ('oiincil Hall of the 
Doge's Falace, with the Paradise of Tnilorettc^ on the 
wall behind him, the Gloria of 
Veronese on the ceiling abewe 

him, and all the rovally. no- t 

bilityaiid gentry of Venice in ^ ‘ 

tlie seats before him, and , Z'" 

makes a verv wonderful and 

moving oration. Something . • / 

ol this has come true ; lor not 

many weeks ago D'Annunzio fl|ll||||||| 

made a sjx'ech to a chance m 

gtithering of his countrymen. p. 
and urged thi'in m hery word^ i": 

To decide whcthcL the V were to 
be a nation ol h'itel-keei»crN 

and iiccront and Italy mereK i 

to 

its 

It 

cours(‘ be rash to ^ I 

D’.\PIlunzlo'^ settled \ A 

the matter; but the event 
followed so .soon, that tlu* 

>ix;ech had quite a ideasant . 

air of being decisive. Tlic re- - .11 

issue of D'Annunzio's stories 

at this moment has therefore a to])ical interest. Tlu* 
volumes come to us as the work of one who not onl\' 
writes novels, but aspires (like every great autlior) to 
the laurels of Tyrtieus. A thought of this should give 
a kindly turn tt) our reading. In the novelist we salute 
an ally and the mouthpiece of Italian aspiration. 

D'Annunzio's early work dates a little, lie belongs 
to the Beardsley jxiriod, to the happ}’ days of the early 
'nineties, when we were so riotously young and so valiantly 
Magnerian. How we delighted in that long exposition 
of “ Tristan " in the “ Triumph of Death " ; “ The 
Flame of Life,” though later born, is slill faithtul — 
'\ith a difference. Its musical text is ” Par.sifal ” ; I-a 
Loscarina is likened to Kundry, and the last scene in the 
book is the death of W'agner at the Palazzo \’endramin- 
Calergi. The penalty of being up-to-date is that you 
iire so soon out of date. 'Flic sense of yesterday in 

• The Novels of Gabriele (rAnnunzio : " The Child of 

Pleasure.’* Tlie Victim," "The Triuiiiidi of Denlh," " The 
Kocks," *' The Flame of l.ile.” 3s. 6 ( 1 . net each. 
77 * Honeysuckle* : a IMay 111 Three Acts." 5s. od. net. 
(iieinemann.) 
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D'Annunzio is really very slight, but it is needlessly 
intensified by a general introduction, belonging really 
to an issue of 1898, and smelling quite horribly of that 
])criod in its less agreeable aspects. In those prelusive 
])ages, Mr. Arthur Svnions enlarges on tlic Beauty of 
I’nliolincss, and the Importance of being Erotic, in terms 
that had then a vogue. It is quite startling to be con- 
fronted with it all again, and to remember that once 
there were people who took it seriously. I think Mr. 
Heinciiiann should have dropped this ]>icce of antiquity. 

As mhjnnation it is now hope- 
lessly incomiilete, and, in other 
'* 5vi ‘ respects, it has (so to s])cak) 

' ' lam in the grave lour da3*s. 

“The Child of Pleasure." 
the earliest of these volumes, 
was written in 1889, and is 
something of a curiosity. It 
IS w orth reading merely for its 
^ demonstration of how’ horribly 

bad tlio early work of a 
distinguished writer can be. 
wjf D'Annunzio wrote it at 

^ twenty-five and it reads like 

an exaggerated parody of a 
super-novelette. The hero is 
, liandsome, w'ealtliv, nobly- 

born, a givut swordsman, a 
great a great poet, a 

gieat and an irresistible 

what he 

»eems to think unmerited pain 
^ ^ through Ins habit of being in 

I'^ve with (juite a number of 
sujicrbly handsome married 
ladies all at once. A person 

- . . , . antlimeticallv minded could 

Gabriele d Annunzio. , 

Mi.n,.,nrin.mn. compile soTiic alarming sta- 

tistics of the art allusions in 
this volume. You know’ the sort of thing. The heroine. 
wJiose figure might have been outlined by Titian, and 
wlioM* iaee might liave been painted by a Flemish 
ITimitive, ajqx'ars wearing a robe that miglit have l>een 
('oloured by Rossetti, and a collar that might have been 
designed 1)V Van Dyck. Her gaze. wliicJi might have 
been limned b\' Greuze, is caught by a jxece of 
t:ipestr\’ tliat miglit have been invented by Priinaticcio, 
and she gazes at it witli a ra])tnre that might have been 
painted by (iuido Keni, till, w’itli a gesture that might 
ha\'e been conceived by Xijinskv, she turns, knocking 
down a bronze tray that might liave been fashumed by 
i ollini, with a crash that might liave l>een orchestrated 
hv Richard Strau.ss. Tliere is quite a lot of this. I 
think that, unless \ou want to gratify your curiosity, 
you had bett(T lot “ The Child of Pleasure '* alone. Mr. 
Artliur S\Tnons solemnly fathers it upon Pater. The 
real in.spiration is obviously Ouida. 

" The ^■ictinl," which comes next in order of time, 
is brief, original, intense, and dreadful. Here D'An- 
nunzio has got over liis attack of Ouida and is progressing 




Gabriele d” Annunzio. 
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in scIf-discover}\ The climax of the story — ^it is a long 
monologue — is the murder of a child by the very device 
used in one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s early shockers — ^the 
stealtliy opening of a window to induce pneumonia in a 
sick person. Mr. Arthur Symons, doubtless with an 
eye to Raskolnikov, names Dostoevsky as an influence. 
The influence may be admitted ; but any resemblance 
must be denied. Crime and I'unishmenl ” is a ])sycho- 
logical study of a murderer after his act. " The \'ictim *’ 
is the stoiy of a husband driven by hate and jealousy to 
kill his wife’s child— his wife's, not his. lii the one 
ca^, a murder is the promise, in the other it is the con- 
clusion. Some Russian aftinity is plainly indicated by 
allusions to “ \\ ar and Peace ” and by the inclusion of 
a character who is a sort of southern I-cvin ; but the 
whole atmosphere is passionately Italian. I can con- 
ceive it told again and told better in \‘crse, in some long 
Browningesque monologue. “ 'J'he Victim ” is a great 
advance on "The Child of Pleasure." The extrava- 
gance of the earlier book gives jdare to a ten.se, stern 
economy of mean*^, and a swift focussing of the action 
to the burning point of murder. 

" The Triumph of Death " is possibly the best knoum 
here of D’Annunzio's novels. It has affinities with 
** The Child of Pleasure,” but it is writ ten by an author 
who has clearly found himself. In the place of extrava- 
gance there is powerful and restrained realism. Story 
— as in his other books — he has next to none to teU. 
Temperament illustrated in. episode and displayed in 
description may be taken as the D'Annunzio formula. 
In " The Triumifli of Death " the episodes are specially 
lurid — for example, the half-witted child, the sick 
baby in the cottage, the drowned boy, the horrible 
Ix)urdes-like pilgrimage of the maimed and diseased. 
The literary iiower of the book is remarkable, but it is 
power devoted to the service of sin and horror. 

" The \’irgins of the Rocks,” written two years later 
(1896), can he called nothing less than beautiful. It is 
a real prose poem, a S3rmphony in wrords, with themes 
drawm from St. Francis. St. Catherine, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. It opens with an introductory movement 
whose motive is Race and the need for Aristocracy 
as a regenerating force in a world degraded by base 
equality. Then, with a change of tempo it passes 
to a graceful, plaintive second movement. In an 
ancient castle among the rocks dwells a family of the 
old Italian nobility, dri'x*n fr.nn the court of the Two 
Sicilies by the triumph of the Liberatois. There are the 
old prince with his life of defeat behind him, the old 
princess, mad, the two sons darkly apprehensive of the 
same fate, the three daughters haunting their garden 
like Hesperidcs with nothing to guard, and all lingering 
out daj’ after day, fading, withering, and w'aiting, ever 
waiting — ^for notiiing. Nothing hapjxjns to them, 
nothing can liapj^n. They are ghosts, shadow's of the 
jjast. Haw far the thesis of aristocracy as a regenerat- 
ing for< e is maintained by this picture of a noble family 
i^Dg in mind, jiaralysed in action, and closely cloistered 
from the world, 1 cannot pretend to understand. But 
the lx)ok has its pow’er. In these pages D’Annunzio 
sets forth his belief in Latin greatness and the coming 
of a New Roine to give law's to a future world of civilisa- 
tion. It is an anticipation. It figures Europe, the heir 
of the Roman Ehipire, against the barbarians of the 


North. Of the earlier stories we can admit the power, 
the skill, and even the beauty — of an ignoble and mere- 
tricious land. " The Virgins of the Rocks ” must be 
placed on a higher level. It has not merely power, skill 
and beauty ; it has vision ; and in spite of its minor key 
it has a clear note of faith. 

"The Flame of Life” returns to the glitter of the' 
W'orld-- the gay world, I was going to say, only no one 
in D’.Annunzio’s world is ever ga3\ Like " The Virgins ” 
this book has its noble and enlarging view of things. As 
I have already jiointcd out. it reverts to Wagner, but 
reverts to him onlv to show that the Wagnerian vision 
is essentially German and barbaric, hostile to the w'ami 
South whose ca]>ital is the Eternal City. The author’s 
aesthetic i)rcdilectinns, so ludicrously excrescent in 
" The Child of Pleasure,” are woven with a master-hand 
into the very pattern and texture ol this later volume. 
We leave its ijoet-liero planning a new temple of the 
arts on the Janieulum, and we remember ruefully that 
the nearest D’Annunzio has been able to get to the 
universal art that he foreshadows is ii Cinema Drama of 
the most inflated, egregious and worthless kind. 

In " The Honeysuckle ” we have the latest addition 
to the plays of D’Annunzio published bv Air. Heine - 
mann. " Francesca da Rimini ” and " (b.oconda *’ we 
know already. Tliis one is remarkable for its Jibscnee 
of the Italian note. Its atmosphere is rather that of 
Maeterlinck. It abounds in intimations. Its heroine 
is a sort of modern Electra or female Hamlet, whose 
prophetic soul discerns in her mother’s sectnid hu^l).ind 
the serpent tliat did sting her father’s life, by stealing 
upon his secure hour with juice of cursed morphia in a 
hypodermic sjTinge. In the suggestion of a brooding, 
fatal atmosphere the piece is highly succosful ; but I 
think D’Annunzio would do w'ell to re-WTite it as a no\ el. 
The three acts give him no room to develop the linelv- 
conceived character of the .Egisthus-Claudius murderer. 

The interest already taken here in the ratlicr exotie 
art of D’Annunzio is a little difficult to understand. It 
is very desirable that w'c should read the literature of 
modem Europe, but usually we don’t. AMiy have we 
taken — ^with moderate rapture— to D’Annunzio? I 
cannot say. His pictorial apiieal is certainly great, and 
he has no rival among novelists in the interpretation of 
art and music. One of the qualities that Italians find 
most attractive in him, the Ixiauty of his WTiting, is 
naturally discounted in a translation, though it is only 
fair to add that some of these volumes read excellently. 
Miss Agatha Hughes’ version of " The Virgins ” deserves 
special praise. IVihajis the fai't that D'Annunzio is a 
genuine voice of ultra-modern Italy may explain some- 
thing of his vogue. The Italy of Manzoni’s " Betrothed ” 
and Ruffini’s " Dr. Antonio ” (a book, by the way, that 
some one ouglit to re-issue) has now passed away. 
D’Annunzio, for all his sympathy with the ancient and 
the mf-diaival jiast, represents emphatically yie newest 
Italy, and in the present clash of nations his voice has 
rung out unmistakeably as the tmmpet of a prophecy. 
So far, nothing that he has written seems quite worthy 
of his g fts. There is always something to forgive, some- 
thing, even, to deplore. Perhaps the fiery ordeal of 
war may purge his grosser qualities and leave him " Puro 
e disposto a salire alle stelle ” — " pure and made apt 
for mounting to the stars.” 
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GORKI.* 

By Harold Massing ham. 


R ussia — ^ largely because she is an unknown quantity, 
a changeling to the sophist iciited, commercialised 
nations of the West — is the victim of many generalisa- 
tions. To one altitude she is the demon of corruption, 
to iuiother the angel of redemption. It is only to a 
few impartial observers that it has occurred that she 
may be both— -the angel and the demon co-cxisting 
side by side in the same* personality; neither encroaching 
upon the prerogative of the other, but sliowing dominion 
alternately, like \'ice and A'irtue in the Morality plays 
and Castor and Pollux in the classical legend. To 
Western minds, with their critical, 
compromising, intermediate ^porali- 
ties, this true media.'valism of Hie 
Russians is almost unintelligible, iii 
exactly the same \\av that the 
Greek concepticjii of Dionysus was 
unintelligible to the J^omans of tlie 
Empire. I am not the first to point 
out that modern Russia (that i> io 
.say, mediajval Russia) is a kind of 
re-incarnation of the Dionysan idea. 

But it is so sugge.stive and. at tlu 
same time, unfamiliar a roinpari.son. 
that it is worth while touching upon 
it. Dionysus was, 1 take it a 
sj'mbol of ecstasy. Now, ecstcis\' 
is a two-edged sword ; it signifies 
both possession and inspiration. 

Bacchus, to the Romans, was the pre- 
siding deity of festivity ; Dionysus, 
to the Greeks, \\as both a savage 
and drunken rc'vellcr on the jiLiins 
of Thrace, and a person i I icat ion of 
the divine fire, a representation in 
terms of health and vouth and 
ruddiness, of mystical raptun* and communion with 
the eternal. Dionysus, in fact, does not so much 
reconcile as concentrate w'ithin himself the early Chris- 
tian cosmographies of angels and devils. And it is 
this Dionysan comparison that makes Russia so vitally 
interesting a nation. Ourselves have none of these 
exciting extremes, and none of the still more exciting 
speculations as to which will ultimately emerge- the 
devil or the angel. Wc arc in danger of neither, and 
walk in civilised screnitj’, with the devil on one side 
of us and the angel on the other. 

I am tempted to these reflections by reading Maxim 
Gorki's " My Childhood,*' a book, it is true, in which 
the demon has the pick of the best dishes, and tlic' 
angel has to be content with the crumbs. Perhaps 
Lamb, with his nice sense of form, would have called 
it one of those books which are no books. For it is 
disobedient to every canon of art it is possible to break. 
Its style, methods, composition, and structure arc 
inchoate and anarchic to a degree undreamed of in 
English letters, if wc except the perversities of the 

Vortidsts and their brethren. It is consistent only in 

• 

• "My Childhood." By Maxim Gorki. io.s. 6<1. net. 
(Wemer Laurie.) 


one particular — in the unrelieved picture of misery, 
crime, desolation, horror, madness, and nightmare amid 
which Gorki jiassed the susccjitible years of infancy. 
1 can no longer wonder that some of his books read 
like the convulsive .agonies of di.s(’ase. At the period 
in which the book opens his peasant father is dead, 
and tlu- liousehold consi.sts of lii^ mother, his grand- 
latliei and grandmother, and Ins uncles, l-nclc Michael 
and I'nrlc Jaakov have bursts of c])ileptic fury against 
one another, and fight literal!}’ like wild beasts. One 
of them besieges the liouse, with intent to murder all 
Ibe occupants. The grandfather 
brings him tf) R*ason b}’ beating 
liis head with an iron bar. Maxim 
himself is frequently flogged into 
unconsciousness. Tncle Peter, a 
kind of .‘iciiile satyr, kills himself 
motivelessly in the garden. The 
grandfather crashes his wife's head 
upon the floor with .such demented 
■ferocity that M.ixiin has to pick 
the hair pins out of her skull. His 
mother marries again- a dissolute 
embc'zzler called Eiigen Maximov. 
Coming homi‘ one day from school, 
Gorki discovers Maximov kicking his 
mother in the breast. He tries to 
stab him with tlu‘ bread-knife. 
Squalor, povert}’ and drunkenness 
sit round tlie hearth like evil 
sjKCtres. The sehof>l-childien steal 
limber from the \'olga to stave 
oif the pangs of hunger from them* 
selves and their parents. Thieving is 
an economic nece>sity lor the whole 
village. No wonder that Gorki 
“ lor a k)ng time lived as in a dark pit, despairing of 
sigh.t, hearing, feeling — blind and half-dead." 

And yet these poor, maddened wolves have their 
moments of supreme spirituality, a spirituality seem- 
ingly dissociated from their miseries and brutalities. 
Sometimes they sing and dance and pra\’ as though 
in the golden age. They arc as capable of sublimity 
as of bestiality. The old grandmother is the magnet 
for this spirit Her husband, whose violence nearly 
kills her, she regards indulgently as a cantankerous 
child. If Gorki's mood is of " sullen endurance,*’ hers 
is an exquisite resignation. Hex prayers are tint r niched 
by the calamities of her environment : 

•* Source of our Joy ! Stainless Beauty ! Apple tree in 
bloom ! Dear Ilcarl, so pure, so heavenly ! My Defence and 
iiiy Refuge ! Golden Sun ! Mother of God ! Guard me 
from temptation ; grant that I may do no one harm, and 
mav not be offended by what others do to me thought- 
lessly." 

As Gorki says : 

** .As I remember these oppressive horrors of our wild 
Russian life, I ask myself often whether it is w»orth while 
to speak of them. And then, with restored confidence, I 
answer myself- — * It is worth while because it is actual, vile 
fact, which has not died out, even in these daj'S ; * " 



Maxim Gorki. 
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(1 i'' ) imt s 1 liomsoii puts it 

Ficc iiisc cl colli iciRC '»ii/cs one at whiles 
lo show thw Inttci nl 1 and wi iiiklod truth 
Stripped naked of ill \cstuic that beguiles 

Will the I It is woith whilt to diaw up so idintkss 
I < italoguc ol lioiioiN iiimmpcitd In aitistie sdiction 
unli mdoini I In ^i\lt oi ]Hisonilih fioin pliotoqiapln 


to painting, is disputable Goiki, at any rate, must 
be ranged with the secondary rather than with the 
lirst aitists of Russia with AndieiefI, Sologub, and 
Ait/ibashef But as light upon the \e\ed obbcunty of 
the Russian soul and its angiliL and dimonic elements, 
its fasLinating i onti adic tions, md its quite magnificent ^ 
hopes foi till futuu till book is cl 'lalii.dde document 


BRITISH AUTHORS AND THE WAR. 

H\ \ ^1 ]()ii\ Adcock 


I 

C OMINCi out c't cl iciilw.iN station MstcidciN morning 
I found nu'^di caught m the lurunt ot a git at 
Stic am of solduis \\h«) wtie pouring into it and sIikkI 
aside loi tlum to go In Ihcn I noticed icit iin louii.^ 
and dderh womin waiting luai the baiiui that kipi 
the platforms din ^omc ol them hid ehildicn in 
their arms or holding tc tluir diissis and tliei cuid the 
cluldrcn won pooih d id \mongtlitm howiiei wen 
other women tiidenth happier cniumst imed , aou 
would guess fiom thi ii giac lous manner and appeal am i 
that tluA welt not nigbgibli mimbtis ot scieieti in 
then own nngliboinliooiN but Inn suih social dis 
tmitions wilt liM llu\ wiu all just wi\is and 
mothiis of soldiLis Now and thin tin solditr this oi 
that one w is e igi ih wateliiiig foi would di tac h himstll 
fiom tht pis^iiis ^tiiair to whispei liiniiid woiiN to 
sa\ 1 h'-t goodlnt thin tin hinisell fiom hii aims 
and hasten on igiin I loiteiid till the jilatfoim gate 
dcsed aitii the list man till tin ti(»ops wiii en 
trami d ami tin ti iin st iited witli tumultuous i In* tings 
and waling oi li nids inde ipslioinllu (aiiiagi window'' 
and a w«i\iiic <*1 hinds md Jnmlki n lints limn th it 
group ot woimn \%lios( t< iis 
welt tt ruble to « 

It oc<uiiid to nil that it 
all the wc)meii Ihii* hid 
looked poM 1 1\ stinkiii 1 
should haM iilt ashaimd In 
the past, With an ias\ ion 
scie^nte, we left tin po ii m n 
ol the countiA to go and ight 
for It the bundle ds ol oti,f t 
who led them wen diawn 
from the upjicr dassis out 
the thousands of imii m tin 
rank-> all belonged t ) tin 
lowest cld’-s, and v* aeiepttd 
It iho natui il and projH i 
oidti i>f thing 1 Now' that is 
ihangid , oltntis andprivatts 
an of all (lasses, and of none 
Th* \rm\ is a great de 
mo* I i* \ we no longei talk 
an\ s*)lemn nonsense about 
one • lass bi ing born to coiii- 
inand and cithei classes to 
ob( V , a ne*w spiut is abroad, 
and oilieers and men regaid 


eaeh otliii humanh as good biotiieis in-aims, the men 
\ Hiding a iead\ obidiinei to li adeis wliosi supeiioiitl 
IS cell otii* I il cunl not i piisonal distinction 

Non ni i\ susjHit me 1 might hilf suspect iiiiself 
*»1 piejudhi OI sentiment m saiing this, so 1 am glad 
to In abli to taki shi Hi i Ixliiml the unimpeaihable 
opinion ol Sii I mImi Wood (dad blit not suijinsed, 
lui 1 ihamid to In it i militin diiini] a little wink 
igi) whiii sii I \tl\ii w is till ihiel siHakei and 

In sj.K)ke, not Iikt tin old lasliioiitd inailinit, but 

]ik( the gnat sokliei hi is who hi^ tested nun and 
knows tint, whatiMi thin i ink, the\ ha\e no highci 
attiibute thin thin in uihood 

I was otlen isknl in ih* e iiK * 1 1\ « of thi wai he 
wiitis in an Intiodiu inni **> sn Kin tl imilton s I)is 
patelns tr*nii tin Diidimlles * whethei 1 thought 
tint the niin in thi i inks wm oj the sanu iightini* \ahie 
IS tliosi It two gimiaiions igo ami in\ iiiihK aiiswiiid 
*onhdentl\ is follows \is pist tin s ime at heait, but 
with luttii ininisliLd hi ids I dueatioii has doiii 

miuh to iinpioM tin i ulitin^ snxuis but tin most 
jiitint 111 i^nc t foi biin,^ing out tlie bist ot tlu Vnglo 
Si\on intioii IS till Infill ippiiintiiu of l)inioii)t\ 
[111 filhitrs not (iiitint witli le idnu llxn nun gall intl\ 

i 111* h th*\ li \* dw i\s 1(11* 11 >\\ 1**1 foi till 111 inel with 

111 * in as st lum li i nni nk s Ml 
1 inks lit now lu nir gtogiaplii* 

* do 1 1 t lit ilJ\ md mo] dl\ 
til II till \ li n I t \ Li been bi Ion 

t 111 lu lit fit I nglaiid 
In th* 1 1'^t liiit i intiirA the 
jiowii ol ippre* Idling noble 
Itdlsaiul the incuts of lapabli 

* Hu 1 . 1 s h is in* 1 ( IS! d 1 he dai s 
IK loi tmicilf 1 \ jnssed siiue oiii 
st 111111 giniral s ml \\i tiiid 
dl (Mil offiteis niiu li of i miu li- 
ne ss linn IS now a inoic 
gi nil oils aeknowledgini nt of the 
Icut tint till life fif 1 Iciboiiiing 
linn IS as nnieh to Jinn is tlial 
of a peer lo a diike s sini , there 
his glow 11 up amongst our 
sokluis a dec pel sense of apprt- 
i Idling \ iloiii dpdit liom natui dl 
ill dl (limed dilvdntciges 

• 

Read tins opinion of a man 
who speaks with knowledge, 
and then lead somebody's 
quite lionest but ill-informed 
rcfeienccs to our Army, 
lamenting that the tiamp has 
now disappeared from our 
> IS net (Newneb ) 
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liighwa}^, and suggesting that “ like the criminal pro|K'r, 
lie has enlisted." The suggestion, of course, has no 
foundation in fact ; everybody who is acquainted with 
\ -our country life knows that as a lesult of very drastic 
/ police regulations the tramps vanished almost completely 
from our highway's some feur or live years before the 
war. The only two British authors of proniinenee 
who have said tilings about us that the (iermans have 
found grateful and comlortiiig are Bernard Shaw and 
Frank Harris, and we at home know tliat ihe-e gentle- 
men arc not to bo taken too seriou-»ly. Kach has to 
maintsiin his reputation for smart writing ; it has 
.apparentl}' become such a habit with them that tlie\ 



mil'll needs go on diMiig it m all > iiunn'>t.inu''«, at ail 
coM*^ ; and one is iiu.lmed lo be to|« i\ini nmiIi them 
knowing lhe\’ an* only coiii'^'Mlmg (le\erly in this 
bl.ize of war lu-caiise the\ are leiniK-ramenlaJly in- 
cajialde ol realiMiig it is not the nieie limeliglit to 
winch they have grown so m 1 iistonied and cannot live 
without. 

11 thej’ wvre in tiny s«*nsi‘ rejnvsenlalive, their ful- 
minations might have some signilicana* : happily they 
represt'nt nothing w hatiw er !)iil themseh-es. The gcner.d 
attitude of our men of letters towards the war is 
emphaticiilly expressed hv II. (J. Wells, Hilaire Belloc, 
Arnold Bennett, MaiiJce Hewlett. Jerome, G. K. 
Chesterton, Cumimghame Graham, W’llliam W’atsoii, 
Alfred Noyes, II. M. H\'ndman, Tlioinas Hardy, and 
many another, lint, in the niJiin, if you want to 
assure yourself of what that attitude is you do not 
look at what our British authors are saving, but at 
what they an' doing. 

The peculiar interest of " The Times Rod Cross Story 
Book»" is that it is not onh' a quite exceptionally 
brilliant collection of short stories, but that the score 

' (Hodder &^Stoughloii.) 



Charles G. D. Roberts. 


ol authors who contribute to it lia\e all entered the 
Annv or the Navy since the war fomnicnced, and are 
now' on a'*ti\e .M:Tvicc abroad or at hoiiu*. The stories 
are a doliglilfnllv varied miscellany of humour, pathos, 
si.*iitiineni. or romantic or dramatic nariatiun : the 
tidmiiMl)Ic illustrations of Dudley llardv, W’lll Owen, 
aii<l oth'T di-.tinguislKil artisN add very appreciably 
to the lie.iiitv and interest ol tin volume ; but I 
lancv \on will leel th.il the unique sipiilicance of such 
a Uiok la-' in tin* lew words ol nnlitarv description 
that apj>f.ir iind(‘r the name of eai h author. Here i.s 



Patrick MacGill. 
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tliu libl of tliust* uutlioi'b. and jI speaks with an eloquence 
of its o\«i : Sir A. T. Quillcr-roucli, of the Duke of 
Comwairs Light Infantn’ ; A. E. Mason, of the 
Manchester Regiment ; \\\ B. Maxwell, of the Royal 
Fusiliers; Ian lla_\-, of the Argjdl and Sutherland 
Highlanders ; Barry Pain .and Cosmo Hamilton, of 
the Royal Nava! Air Service ; A. A. Milne, of the 
Royal Warwick Regiment ; Desmond Coke, of the Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment ; Compton Mackenzie, of 
the Royal Navy ; R. E. ^’crnede. of the Rifle Brigade ; 
Ralph Stock, of the Artists* Rifles ; C. G. D. Roberts, 


/ 
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of the lOih King’s (Lixirpowl) Regiment ; Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts, Ins brotlier, of the ist Canadian 
Expeditionary Force ; Martin Swaync, Warwick Deep- 
ing, and Austin Freeman, of the Ro^’al Army Medical 
Corps ; Ohver Onions and Albert Kinross, of the Anny 
Service Corps. Martin Swayne has seen service at the 
Dardanelles ; Compton Mackenzie is still there. Albert 
Kinross has b(‘(*n invalided home from France and 
gone out again ; and most of the others are now on 
duty in the firing line, but one is forbidden to mention 
the whereabouts of their regiments. 

Many novelist -soldler^ have been omitted from this 
book for lack of <:pacc or because it has been found 
imposFible, one understands, to get into communication 
with them. In any case, the number of British authors 
who have joined our armies as oflicers or privates since 
August, 1914. IS so large that it would have needed 
half-a-dozen volumes to accommodate contributions 
from them all. Patrick MacGill, of the London Iiisli 
Rifles, has jketehed his officers and comrades, and told 
the stpry of his early experiences in the ranks down 
to the day when his regiment embarked, in "The 



Lord Dunsany, 

whose ucw bonk, ** I'lfh- »no 'I'-iIps," w.i^i iiiibhshcM recently by 
Mr. Eikiii Matlie\\!> 


Amateur Army,”^ and since he has been fighting in 
the trenches, has wrillcii a .scries of vivid impressions 
of what he has seen and known of the war, some of 
which have already api)cared in the newspapers, and 
all of which are gathered into " Tlic Red Horizon,**® 
which is to be published shortly. He took part in the 
recent victorious battle of Loos, and (ame through it 
uninjured. Ford Madox Hiieffer is serving in tlie 
Welsh Regiment ; Edward Thomas in the Artists’ 

• * IS. net each. fiUThtTt Jenkins ) 
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Rifles ; Hugh Walpole in the Russian Red Cross : Joseph 
Clayton in the Eastern Foreign Service Battalion : 
Scudamore J arvis in the Dorset Regiment ; A. J. Dawson 
in the Border Regiment ; Charles Gordon (Ralph Connor) 
is a Chaplain with the Canadian contingent ; Ilorate 
Wyndham and Basil Tozer have been sc'rving with tin* 
Army Ser\-ice Corps in France since the earlv days ol 
the war ; Lord Dunsany and Francis Ledwidgi-, the 
"scavenger poet,” are captain and corjKiral in the 
Inniskilling Fusiliers; and on active service in the 
army or navy arc Filson Young, Haldane ^'aclall. 
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Ford Madox Hueffer, 


v\Si««' l»* t liiok- .iIniiii till* w ir. “ \\ lieu i;itiin' is th 11 \rRiiinciil,'* .1111I 
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A. J. Anderson, Ivo/^rr k, W.iid 

Muir, >a)tJ.ind Liddell, Juliii -MusctUld, Cli.iilt-. Iniji’. 
Mauruc Dnikr, Mi*plicn (iwuiiu-. Dion (laxlon 
Caltlirop, iiiidintiiiN ciiiotlici. At as many, wlio an- 
beyond mditary age, are .serving in our ( itizon Armivs. 
and 1 haw given up trying tt> < ount liow many, also 
beyond military age, arc* viirollvd as SjK'Cial C on.stabJvs. 

II. 

One iianu* that will In* t.imiliar t«) all rraiUTs of Thk 
Bookman -the naiiK* ol Dixon Scott -u as written 
little more than a month ago m that Koll ol Honour 
which keeps llie deathless record of oiii dead. Ills 
is at least as grciat a loss to literatiin* as was tlie death 
ol Kupeit Brooke. .An essayist Jif ran- cliurm and 
distinction, a critic of the keenest insight, the most 
sensitive feeling for beauty, the sure.st anal\ tu al cunning, 
his brilliant gifts W’cre fully recognisi'd aln*adv by the 
discerning, and his kingdom seemed onl>’ waiting for 
him to enter into it. “ Dixon Seott du'd In’fore the 
jTOmise of liis ricJily-endowcd j)ersoniility was quite 
fullilled,” writes a colleague on the Liverpool i'ourier, 
to which he was for many years a ri’gular contributor. 
“ He was a magician in words, a lord ol language, a 
creative artist in criticism, a keen observer, and a 
subtle appraiser of art and life." Sir \\. Robertson 
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Nicoll has spoken of him as " our greatest critic/* and 
nobody who knows his work will feel that the claim 
is too large. Yet the man himself always impressed 
you with a feeling that he was only at the beginning, 
that he had not yet reached his height, and what he 
had done was still but earnest of the things that he 
would do/’ He laid aside the work that was so 
obviously his own, and took up his share in the burden 
of the war from the strongest sense of duty, and in 
the finest spirit of chivalry. Not robust, his health 
never quite satisfactory, he had ample excuse for 
evading service, but had no desire to be excused. He 
followed the early stages of the war with intenscst 
interest. ” It makes this 
writing business seem too 
terribly trivial,” he said. 

” I expect I shall have to 
go. I feel 1 ought to. Per- 
haps it’s silly to think so 
much of it — this tinkering 
with literature makes a man 
fanciful and sensitive, and 
apt to take himself too 
seriously. It makes us 
ovemice when wc come up 
against brutal facts, and 
unfits us for such a thing 
as the military life. I don’t 
believe 1 should ever be able 
to bring myself to stick a 
bayonet into anybody. I 
wonder ? ” 

He began by giving his 
services as a volunteer 
dispatch-rider to a regiment 
of the Royal Field Artillery ; 
went with them when they 
went to continue their train- 
ing at Faversham, and pre- 
sently being urged to accept 
a lieutenancy, he did so. He 
threw himself into his new 
profession with character- 
istic earnestness ; found the *rAa<o by fmum & Fry. 
study of tactics and strategy 

” enormously fascinating.” and was glad to revise 
certain preconceptions of the military career. ” I had a 
notion that it must have a dreadfully stultifying effect 
on one, and didn't like to think 1 should develop the 
adjutant mind and become a sort of man-machine, with 
no feeling left for anything but drill and system and 
discipline, and that soit of thing. But there’s more 
humanity in it than that. What you read in the 
pgpers about the spirit of comradeship between the 
officers and men is true, and it’s rather fine.” 

Towa^s the end of last September he sailed with 
his regiment for the Dardanelles, landed at Gallipoli 
on^ the 2nd October, and on the 23rd died of dysentery, 
fm a hospital ^p, and was buried at sea. 

If I write no more of liim here it is because words 
•seem to lose their meanings in face of such a death as 
this. One day I hope, before long, the best of his 
esasiys and criticisms will be gathered into a book — 
they ought to Be — and these will do more justice to 



his memory than an}rthing that anybody could say of 
him. 


The war that has been turning authors into soldiers 
and sailors, has turned some soldiers and sailors into 
authors. There are no fresher, more graphic, or more 
entertaining stories of life in the Navy nowaday's than 
you will find in “Naval Occasions and “A Tall 
Ship,”* by that unknown naval officer who conceals 
his identity under the pseudonym of ” Barti- 
meus ” ; there is any amount of high spirits and 
rollicking fun in Captain R. W. Campbell’s tales 

of the British troops in 
“ Private Spud Tamson,”* 
and in his yams of the 
Australians and New Zea- 
landers at the Dardanelles in 
“ The Kangaroo Marines ”* ; 
and for humour and 
vivid realism there has.been 
nothing yet to equal the 
pictures of the fighting iu 
Flanders that you get in 
the anonymous “ Sapper’s ” 
two books : “ The Remi- 
niscences of Michael Cassi- 
day ”* and " The Lieutenant 
and Others.”* Another 
book of such stories which 
will compare with even the 
best of these is “ With the 
Army” it is written by 
another Army officer, a 
pseudonymous one, and 
will probably be published 
before these lines are in 
print. There is some capital 
verse, WTitten in a vivid, 
vigorous vernacular, and 
pleasantly suggesting the 
influence of Kipling, in Cap- 
tain Blackall’s “ Songs of 
sir A. T. Qvlller.Cpuch. the Trenches."* where you 

may learn: 

" . . . . Lhc song of the blooming trench : 

It’s sung by us, it's sung by the French ; 

It’s probably sung by the German Huns ; 

But it isn't all beer, and "kittles, and buns. 

It's a song of water, and mud, and slime. 

And keeping your eyes skinned all the time." 

Or you may read how : 

'* The Maxim muttered the music. 

The pom-pom marked the time. 

And the whimper and whirr of the shell o'erhead 
Out-voiced a ruthless rhyme. 

Oh, the guns all clamoured the chorus. 

Both large and small as well. 

From " Grandmamma " to the armoured car. 

That morning at Neuve Chapelle.*' 

Few of the authors who have donned khaki have had 
leisure for the writing of books in the last year, and in 
all likelihood the few who have published any had 

* IS. net. (Blackwood.) • * is. net. (Cassell.) * is. net. 
(Blackwood.) * is. net. (Cassell.) * * is. net each. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) * IS. net. (Heinemann.) * is. net. (John Laae 
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written them wholly or in part in the days before the 
war. This was so, at all events, with Edward Thomas’s 
" Life of the Duke of Marlborough,” » if it was not with 
his admirable anthology of patriotism, ” This England.”* 
From Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch we have had that 
delightful serious-humorous war novel, "Nicky and 
Nan”*; from Albert Kinross one of the happiest of 
his stories, “The Fortunes of Virginia Bright”*; 
and from Ford Madox HuefEer, ” When Blood was their 
Argument,”* a trenchant study of Germany and German 
ideals, and "Between St. Denis and St. George.” • an 
outspoken reply to pacifists and pro-German apologists. 

Rudyard Kipling’s two strikingly characteristic books. 
" The New Army in Training ”» and " France at War ”* 
and Neil Lyons’s shrewdly humorous " Kitchener 
Chaps,”* occur to you at once among the war work of 


authors who have remained among the civilians, bttt to 
attempt even the baldest catalogue of all such work 
by such authors within the limits of a magazine were to 
attempt the impossible. Already the results of their 
labours have filled three volumes of Messrs. F. W. T. 
Lange's and W. T. Berry's useful bibliography, "Books 
of the Great War,”*® and if the struggle continues for 
another year there is every prospect that they will fill 
three more. From which it is obvious that Germany 
is unduly optimistic in saying that the British people 
are tired of the war : they are not even tired of reading 
about it. 

* Chapman & Hall. * 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford Press.) * 68. 
(Blackwood.) * 6s. * ■ 3s. 6d. net each. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

* * 6d. net each. (Macmillan.) * i.s. net. (John Lane.) *® 28. 6d. 
net per vol. (Grafton). 


LILLIPUT REVELS. 

By Katharine Tynan. 


RS. STRANG’S "Annual for Baby”* will win 
the hearts of mothers and aunts and all in- 
terested in the King of the House by the charming 
baby on the cover, in whom everyone 
will recognise a likeness to her special 
monarch. The pictures in the book arc 
delightful, and they are laid on good 
stout cardboard, wliich even the most 
energetic baby will not easily destroy. 

'riie subjects are exactly what they 
ought to be — viz., Baby’s friends among 
the animals. There is a group of 
))uppies the grown-ups must bow before, 
and there is some very easy and big 
letterpress. There wll be many babies 
tliis year under tlio shadow of the war — 
though they must not know it, dear 
lammikins — and tliis will solace an hour 
for Baby in which otherwise he might 
miss the Perfect Playmate of old. 

"The Child of the Sea”* is a re- 
telling for children of the old-world 
romance of Amadis of Gaul and Oriana, 
and is somewhat of a departure in the 
way of children’s books. The beautiful 
old romance, told simply and effectively 
by Mrs. I.ittlewood for her children, is 
far more in keeping with the spirit of 
these great daj’s than the Christmas 
books according to the old formula — 
for in these days here in our own 
country, our own circle, our own home, 
very gallant knights and very noble 
ladies, and chivalry and romance arc 
once more in fashion. 1 must say a 
word for the "beautiful shadowy illus- 
trations in colours of Miss Honor 
Appleton. They are entirely in keeping 
with the dim tapestry of the old 
romance. 

* '* Mrs. Strang’s *' Annual for Baby.” 

(Frowde and Hodder A Stoughton.) 

• “ The Child of the Sea.” By S. R. 

Littlewood. 53. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


" A Nurserj^ Book of Science ”* by that old friend of 

* ” \ Nursery Book of Science.” By the ” Cockyolly Bird.” 
3s. 6d. net. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 



J-roM The Child of the Sea. 

(Simpkin, Marshall). 
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'‘Long Live the Lady Angele.” 


Eioiu i*u •* K'i- I'MUjk !or ‘ni'‘ ' (Frov'lfc an l Hotldfr \ ■. 

the nursery, ilu* " ('ockN olly IJiril,” li.it a w.ti \ 

old bird lie lor lie teculirs an<l In* delii^hl-'. and the 
children will ne\i-r deteel the ii>eful powder in the 
jam, but will iin.ifrine all the time tliat tlie\' are onl\ 
playing while they are mostly learning. Thi^ h a book 
which will mak«‘ a 'siieidal a])pe.il to tla* i^oocl people 
who like Sunn thing ol work m the i hildivn’^ pi**-^* 
the most wonderlul thing will be that the i hildren 
all normal rhildn’ii are c nrmiis -will di'^cover in thi-' 
book that the things ol eviry dav are iiist .is lull f»l 
wonder and d( light as aiiv fairy book. 'I lure are 
plenty' of ])ictures — .1 great number of them gaih 
coloured. 

Plants V\'e Play With 1 *^ not a book of the teaching 
kind, as one might suiijiose, but a book of clianning 
flower-pictures witli lett'^rpresb telling the games the 
children of the English Midi aids pl.iy with their play- 
fellows of the fields .and liedgerotvs, games which, with 
slight variations, are, one imagines, fairl\ common 
over the British Islcs. The drawings of the flowers 
and plants ha\'e a Japanese delicacy, and siiu'c most 
children, or all children, are born with the country' 
heart, although some have the misfortune to lose it in 
the cit}’, the book will bi- .i pretty safe choice lor a gift- 
book. 

" The- Children in Jiijian,”* with illustrations by 
Willy Pogaii}’, all for a shilling, will take the fanciful 
cliild on a fine voyage ol e.xplor.ilion to the l.aiid of the 
Kising Sun. One cannot but believe that Jack and Jill 
wcie real children, and that they travelled to Japan 
by the P. & O. or the Messageries Mautinic — unless, 
indeed, they were bom there- -rather than hy that 

» '* Plants We Play With.” By J. H. Rolx-rtsun 3 s. 6<1 
net. (Wells Gardner ) 

* ” The Childien in Jt-ipan.” la. net. (Harrap.) 


delicious vessel of Mr. W411y Pogany, which surely is 
one of the Three Ships that w’ere seen a-sailing. That 
drawing — and it is one of several ~ is w'orth a great deal 
more than the mode.st sliilling cliarged for the book. 

Baby will never learn his letters in jollier fashion 
than by the “ Aniimil A.B.C.,”® wiicrc every letter 
has its animal doing .sometliing, with a little background 
pictun* which will make Baby’s eyes open very wide. 
I hope he will not be like a little boy 1 once- knew w'ho 
knew’ the thing wiien he saw it— and spelt out “ h-e-n — 
shicken.*’ 

Katharine Tynan. 

POST-SCRIPTEM BY PAMEJ.A. 

The ” tirand Duchess Hen edict a is the first convent 
school story 1 li.ive read, and it is a welcome change 
Irom the very mucli beatiMi track of the average 
girls* school story. The j)lol arises out of the desire 
of several ol the girls at tlie Cunveiit of All Saints to 
play a trick on one <»1 the mms, Sister St. John, in 
order to p.iy her out lor what the\ miisider litr undue 
t.uciiiritisiii nl a new girl. Alin- lulinstone-Kiiig. A 
new giii. a tuieigiier. i*N about to anive at the scJkm)!, 
who is a disi.int eomiec tion i»I one of the conspirators. 
Chris M.iillaiul, .md ('hi is, aftiM- mii(ii thinking, hil< 
upon thi‘ brilliant idea of pre^'iitme Henedicta D'Aigot 
to the school as grand diniu'ss ol a somcavhat vague 
kingdom on llie C ontini'iii. “Yon see,’* she explains, 
“ thert‘ aie do/eiis ot them in (fcrm.iny, and SNtei 

“ 'I lu' \iiiiim1 a H 1 ' ” I5\’ Il.uTx (loldini: i'. lu i 

•Ward. Look ) 

" riiL* (yrand Diiclics" !<• Ti* d.' t.' Ii\ .\ !•' ISiini''. od. 
111*1 iL*)iij^niaii'« 



Iria in Penance.. 

iTdiii Oraiid Diiclitbs HciicdicU ” (LcBgmaas). 
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St. John couldn’t know them all.” The plot turns out 
an extraordinary success, although eventually it is not 
Sister St. John who is the victim of it, but the neat 
girl Marion Langton. The reader cannot help f<H*ling 
a little sorry for poor, innocent Marie Then*se de Villeroi, 
who, owing to the fact that slic also is a forcigncT. is 
dragged into the pkjt as a would-be assassin of the 
much-wronged grand ducliess. H()we\'er, eventiiallv 
the plot, which has been so siieccssfiil as rather to alarm 
the instigators of it, exjdodes suddenly, and the innocent 
cause of it turns out to be Sister St. John’s niece, which 


stories are told in simple language, so that even the 
very young children will find no difficulty in under- 
standing them, and the vcr\’ charming illustrations, 
lor which w'e have to thank Miss Alargaret Tarrant^ 
aie delightful little stories in themselves. We are quite 
sure that idl mothei's will consider the hours of happi- 
ni'ss which this book will give the little ones more than 
wortli the js. 6d. tluy j)ay for it. 

FOST-POST-S(T<IPTl'M BY BUNNY. 

" The Akmy Shown to the Children.”* 



fully explains 
w'hat the indig- 
n a n t scliool - girls 
considered tin* 
favouritism shown 
to her. The lilc in 
a con\ent school i^^ 
described wry 1nil\ 
in this IxHik. w hu li 
sure to delight 
ni.iny girls. 

*■ riie Kom* I’xMik 
foi (iirK”’ i'' .1 de- 
lightful I olliM llCMl <»1 
stories, aiuiciit .iinl 
modem. I'he sior\ 
of Sami Angel. <»1 
Hennelion, with 
will h the hook 
opeii'*, i*: Mire to 
delight giiN ol .ill 
aL;e.^, and the liigh 
staiidanl i^* ke])t ti]* 
throughout the 
hook. \ stor\ h\ 

Angcl'i J-irazil i> 
alwa\.s sure ot an 
eniliUMaslic ret e]>- 
tion hy girK, and 
her ( ontrihutKHi t(» 
the “ Rose Ihiok ” 
is no exce]ition to 
the rule. " The 
Uhost ol Biddle- 
comc Manor” pro- 
duces the nice 

creepy feeling that l u.m • i ...r> i -K s 

only a really gixid 

ghost storv can give. Tliere is> also .i ^er^ charm- 
ing story in whiiii a (ierman and an 1-iiglish girl 
figure, called " Knemies Allied” Tliere are so inaiiv 
stories, eacli deserving ol es])ecial jiraise. iii the h(x»k 
that it would he iiniuissible to name* them all. hut the 
book is one to be recommended safely to .ill re.iders. 

There are iixiny of us who could find it in our he.irts 
to envy the children who i‘ven in these days can forget ; 
and the delightful coll(*ction id Fairy Tales.- edited 
b}' Harry Golding, will do its share of w’ar work hv 
giving many little ones wJiose fathers or big brothers 
are out in the danger zone, many a liaj^py hour. Jhe 

* *■ The Rose Book for (iirls." Julitecl hy Mr.s. llerlKTt 
Stnmg. (Frowfle and llodder iV: Slouglitim ) 

• "Fairy Tale.s." Jidited l)v H.irry Golding 3s. od. net. 
(Ward, Ixxrk.) 


II 


('aj)tain Attcridge 
gi\es an excellent 
brief description 
ol tlie ('om position 
and organisation of 
till* British Army. 
Though expressly a 
l)«M)k for ehiidren. 
It might well in- 
terest older jx'i'sons. 
licit h dfj^artment ol 
the Army is here 
hilly described, and 
tin* history of each 
regiment i< briefly 
t»)ld. t* a j) I a i n 
Atteiidgi' describes 
thi‘ w or k of t li e 
Army 1 1 o m its 
eaihest da\s. and 
the changes in 
etiuipmeiit and uni- 
h>rm. The book is 
illu'^traled with 
about tifly coloured 
] licit es, wliic h give 
It a more realistic 
touch. Ihe great 
storj- of the making 
o 1 Kitchen I r’ s 
Army is told in a 
lew words, .ind 

specitd ri'lerence is 
m a tl e to t h e 
beginning and 

])rogress of the 

The Christening. present w’ar. On 

I t.K). whole, it is a 

hook which ought to attract the keenest interest. 
It i" good to read, and all it h.as to tell is so well 
worth telling. 

" Tm: Navy Shown to the Children."* 

Mr. Percival Histain describes hilly the work of 

till' X.ivy, it.s different dejiartmenls, and its wonderful 
organisation. Like " The Army,” a book of the same 
serii-s, it might well be read with ])leasure by children 
and older jiersons cdikc. Reading this book helps one 
to realise what a tremendous tiling n.'ival suprcmac}’ is. 

3 The* Army Shewn !•) tin* Children." By Caplain A. H. 
AtUTulge. J.s. ()d not. ('J*. C A J-I C J.irk.^ 

* The N.ivy Shown to the C'liildroii " js oil xiet. (T C 
& 1-. C Jack.) 
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The full history of the Navy is told in its very in- 
teresting pages, with special regard to the training of 
office^^, and their duties in the Fleet. Every unit of 
the Navy, from the Dreadnought to the submarine, is 
fully described and discussed. It is made clear to you 
that what the Navy has done for Britain in the past is 


only equalled by what it is doing to-day. This is 
certainly a book that wiU be read with pleasure and 
interest by both old and young. Like the book about 
the Army, it is illustrated with numerous first-rate 
colour-plates that help you to .realize everything 
more clearly. 


STYLE.* 

By George Saintsbury, Hox. D.Litt. 


T here are many good points in Mr. Rannie's 
book as well as, perhaps, some not so good ; 
but there is one which, whether intrinsically or com- 
pletely good or bad, acquires for it special attention. 
The present viTitcr has a dim and corrigible, but, he 
thinks, correct, memory' of (he thinks again) Sir Richard 
Burton writing to some periodical nearer forty than 
thirty years ago, and congratulating it on having pub- 
lished a review of a dogmatic character, “ as contrasted 
with the aesthetic stuff now rampant,'* or words equally 
Burtonian, to that effect. It is, of course, perfectly 
true that at that time, and since (nay, for a considerable 
time earlier) purely dogmatic criticism has been in the 
minority. Coleridge began the revolt against critical 
dogma, though he did not invariably carry it out ; 
Hazlitt was its Danton if not its Robespierre; Mr. 
Arnold rather tried reaction in principle than observance 
of it strictly in practice ; Pater brought the purely aesthetic 
handling to something near its farthest in at least one 
direction. Nor has all the other revolt of twentieth 
against nineteenth century been really dogmatic. Even 
Signor Croce, the greatest of our living dogmatists 
in criticism, dogmatises aesthetically or founds dogma 
on aestheticism— whichever phrase he prefers. And 
side by side with the aesthetic tendency there has grown 
up the historic ; indeed, the two, in persons of any 
mark, have rarely been disjoined, though the union in 
some cases, especially Mr. Arnold’s, has sometimes been 
considerably ad lihitum, and hij even permitted itself 
an almost complete divorce now and then. 

Mr. Rannie’s w'ay is different, and in more than his 
title it reminds one rather forcibly of the late I^ofessor 
Bains : though he has humour or common sense enough 
to refrain from insisting that “ the occasion [of kissing] 
should be adequate, and the actuality rare.” His 
book is vompact of dass^fication and definition : it 
proceeds entirely' as M. Bruneticrc once said, ” fiat cases 
et par comparitntenis,'' and every compartment is headed, 
or, so to speak, Labelled, by a definitiori. 

Now definitions are capital things in their way, and 
a method which proceeds by them is, at any rate, safe 
from the intolerable ” wooUiness ” which characterises 
some modern treatments of the critical kind. But 
” the feelings are ” not the only " dangerous guides,” 
though Amy's mother may have found it to her interest 
• •• The Hlenients of Style.” By D. W. Rannie. (Dent.) 


to suggest this. For instance, quite early in Mr. Rannie’s 
book we come across the following, which though not 
exactly a definition, is at least a contribution towards 
one : ” Another great difference between poetry and 
prose is that the former favours literary egoism, while 
the latter favours literar\' utilitarianism.” 

Now this is certainly handy, and it sounds authorita- 
tive. But will it work out ? Certainly some poetry is 
more egotistic than some prose ; ijerhaps there is 
in proportion more egotistical poetry than egotistical 
prose. In one form of poetry— lyric — egotism certainly 
dominates, though, perhaps, not so exclusively and 
essentially as some critics would have it. But arc these 
predominances sufficient to create any real crucial 
differential Homer is generally considered not a bad 
and even a curiously ” pattern ” poet ; is he egotistic ? 
Montaigne is something of a protagonist in prose. 
There is certainly an immense amount of egotism in him ; 
but is there much ” literary utilitarianism ? ” 

This is the perpetual danger of Hr sc systems of 
classification and definition in such an undulating and 
shifting matter as literature. When you once get 
beyond the eternal and immutable characteristics of 
form, your material is perpetually slipping and sliding 
and changing colour and substance under your hand. 

Not that Mr. Rannie disdains form. He rather 
apologises for not doing so. ” We must not be too 
ready ” — let him reassure himself as far as some quarters 
are concerned — ” to say that metre is not the essential 
difference between poetry and prose.'* He thinks it 
” seems childish ” to dignify metre in that way, though 
iie argues that is not really so. But as this odd apolo- 
getic shows, he cannot be happy with this ” childish ” 
faith, and must have his good, thick, strong, stupefying 
" incense-smoke ” of proposition and definition and 
distinction, and everything which ends in ” 'tion,” to 
soothe and satisfy him. 

So, at the other end of the book, he l^ys it down that 
there are three ideals of the novelist-“-lucidity, pro- 
portion, and truth to life. Now it certainly will be 
good that the novelist should have all these three ideals 
before him. But only the third is in any way dis- 
tinctive of his art ; and even it he shares with all the 
other ” imitative ” branches of literature and other arts 
as well. There is nothing in the smallest degree ” proper 
to him” in "lucidity,” though, despite the example 
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A Bomb-proof Shelter. 

Fioin •' Ih' \riiiv Sliuwu to Clnltlirn " (lack). 


of one fjimous novelist, at lea.st, Ik* ouglil to liave it. 
So ought everybodv who writes on diiy subject in any 
form. " I^roportion *’ may seem (e^^in^uallv to those 
who set much value on idot) moie iiuhviduallv a]>i)ro- 
pi Kite, yet some cajMtal novels havt* very little of it; 
a novel may be carefully pro])ortioncd and vet — ^the 
unpardonable sin -be dull; and, again, luoM, il not 
all, classes of literary work sliould observe projiortion 
as well as they can. 

Xobody but an ignoramus or a lanatic jiuw s])eaks 
disrespectfully of the Selioolineii : \et few pei^oiis of 
good information and sound judgment fail to see the 
weak ])oints oi scholastic treatment. Among the 
weakest of these^are undoubtedly the multiplication ol 
“ *nes.ses and Hudes and 'ties” whicli Ilobbe^t bom- 
barded ; the endless criss-crossing and schematiMiig 
of ** qualities ** winch, to some extent no doubt, was 
derived from Greek ihetoric, with its equallv endless 
subdivision of ” ligures." One thiiik> ag.iin of the 
Aberdeen professor's “ intellectual ” .iiid ” emotional '* 
qualities of Style, which have made su< h sport for other 
jirofessors and for students with some dialectical faculty. 
Mr. Rannie, as was said above, avoids his master’s 
astonishing want of the sense of humour ; but , as has 
been partly shown, he lays himself ojien m the same 
way to constant distinctions, objections, and counter- 
theses. One asked, for instance, in reading the old 
book, whether such a classification as figures founded 
on contiguit}' ** had any real justilication. imparted 
any real intelligence, served, in fact, any purpose 
at all except the construction and labelling of a 
new pigeon-hole, the contents of which, in most if 
not all cases,,, might just as well go into another or 
twenty others. \\c turn to tlie new, and wc read that 
” Fitness may overpower archaism and further ‘'that 
standards of fitness var}', and are chiefly detcmiined 
by considerations of religion, modesty, humour and 
learning'' At once the inexorable critic feels bound 
to point out that the second proposition weakens the 
first very much ; that the first itself is more oracular 
than illuminative ; and that the third is almost startingly 


inadequate, because it ex- 
cludes Kxpression altogether, 
and gives a scanty, a rather 
ha])hazard. and an exceed- 
ingly ambiguous list of 
Matters. For instance, how 
does “religion," by con- 
stituting fitness, combat 
archill Mil? One of the 
ways — the fact that religious 
forinuhc liold the ground un- 
changid lunger tlian others 
by constant imblic repetition 
and early inculcation — is, 
|)crhaps, the most important 
of all. But the context 
shows that Mr. Rannie is 
hardly even thinking of 
this. 

The fact is that no book 
am consist exclusively of 
funnulated and categorical 
propositions like these 
without inviting that polite, but ])ereniptory, denial 
which Mr. Carlyle couched in a famous phrase. Such 
denial, with the rc'sultiiig argument, is, no doubt, now 
and llieii quite a set-off to literary study : but when a 
book consists entirelv of occasions for it tlie thing 
gets wearisome. 

TJicre is also a further danger about it — ^that it is 
almost impossible for the writer to escape occasional — 
one IS almost inclined to say constant- ]>latitude. 

*■ For il Ls no paradox to say that archaism of this kind — 
archaLsm. such as that practised bv William Morris or Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett , is as mucli a phase of an accomplished 
contemporary writer’s idiom as a less self-conscious and 
more colloquial diction " 

t'erlainly it is not paradox ; but it mav go near to be 
thought to come under the letter p on llu*. other claim. 
Or take another : 

“ From these sentiments arose the Revolution, an event 
of mighty consequence, and the foremost foundation of 
British liberty." ** In this sentence the af'posiftonal phrases 
aiin^tsl ani'ntni to a definition oi the Rccohition." 

'J'he italics are ours, and we shoukl like to liavi* ^Ir. 
Rannic's definition of a delinilion. 

Nothing IS farther from the inlcntioii of the present 
critic than to put off such a book as this with a jibe. 

It contains careful and often intelligent Ihouglil on an 
interesting and important subject ; it is a praiseworthy 
attempt at systematic treatment of that subject ; and 
if the student knows enougli about the matter not to 
be taken in by its unconscious fallacies, and not enough 
to have anticipated its sounder conclusions, it will 
undoubtedly do him good. But it is rather a “ contri- 
bution " to literary ciiticisin tliaii an “ introduction ” 
to it ; its a})parcnt system too often resolves itself into 
a deceptive (though never intcntionallj’ deceptive) 
agglomeration of pro])ositions, both disputable and not 
really connected ; and a large part of it is only busied 
witli “ Style " in such a wide and vague sense of that, 
no doubt, rather treacherous word, that a rigorous 
blue pencil would reduce its bulk very materially. 
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STEVENSONIANA.* 

In a letter written to Mr. ;no\v Sir, Sidney Cohin while 
<Mi tlie s s. Janet Suhol in the spring of i8fx). Stevenson 
tells him that lie was “ sharply ill at Sydney, cut oil, right 
out i»f bed, in this steamer on a fresh island cruise, and 
liave already reapeil the benelil. We are excellently found 
this tunc, on a spacious vessel, with an excellent table ; the 
capt.nn, supercargo, our one fellow -passenger, etc., very 
nice ; and the charterer, Mr. Henderson, the very man I 
could have chosen. The truth is. T tear, this life is the only 
one that suits me ; so long as I cruise in the South Seas, I 
shall be well and happy —alas, no, 1 do not mean that, and 
absii omen ! —1 mean that, so soon as I cease Iroiii cruising, 
the nerves aic strained, the decline coiiimciiccs, anil I steer 
.slowly but surely back to bedward. " It is an account of 
this voyage in llie Janet Kit hot w Inch lasted from April 1 1 th 
to July r5th that Mrs. Stevenson now gi\es us as a delight- 
ful complement to lier husband’s w'orks. It is m the form 
of a diary, and wa^ originally intended to be a collection of 
hints TO licl]^ her husband's memory where lus own diary 
had fallen in arrears That is a very iiioilcst estimate, and 
whatever the intention it has been capitally compiled and 
will be welcomed wherever there is a Stevensonian. Even if 
R. L. S. had never wTitteii a word liiniself, Mrs. Stevenson s 
unpretending volume vxoiild be verj- attractive on its own 
account j not only by reason of the delightful descriptions ol 
the many groups of islands visited, but also by making us 
intimately acquainted with such a number of picturesque and 
vastly iiilcrcsling people. The supercargo and “ our lellow 
passenger" weic lien llird sind Jack Bucklanil, to whom, 
along with Harry Henderson. Stevenson dedicated his 
*' l.sland Nights’ lartertainments ’’ In the whole book 
there is nothing with which any one could find fault 
except that there is no index and that on the sliqi’s 
arrival at Naninrik, one of the Marshall Jsland'i, the only 
incident noted that "Louis w'eiit on shore and met 
a wicked (»ld man who afterwards appeared in the ‘ Heai h 
of Falesa.' " Who that has read that most iasciiiating 
storv would not wish to know a.s much as could Ik; 
glcaiif'd ot tli.it consummate villain. Case ; for it is to 
be presumed that it is he whom we are to understand by 
the phrase, " a wicked old man.” He is cert.iinJy one of 
tho.se ■■ per'.mii one wnuld wish to ha%c seen " Nor i'» lie 
the only one 'loin J)av is another the man who took 
pleasure in rejirt senting himself as ** the most dcsperiile of 
riitlian-'. ' This is hi.s stone as related to Ste\cnson : 

"A ii.ilive h.ii! '.hot :iL linn willnuit provofaliuii Nmu mu* 
said, ■ t shimt . it'.s ii 'while niaii ' A white iii.in i.in ciil 
a bulkt as well .is .niotlier,' wa.s lhe*n.iti\ e'.s ri*pJ\ as he iired. 
Tom put Ills Jjainl to liis e.ii, iouiiil that a shot had ^ni/ed it 
and Ills Jie.id .nuI ilu* lilnod was running from the wound Tn- 
fiiritiied, lie rushed into the house for his nll« . luit whin lie got 
back the in.in inehuned at what he had done, li.ul (lisajjpe.ired 
Tom tiled to ])i rsii.idi' the people standing about to go aft»*v 
the lu.m, piniiiii liiiu, .ind fetch him back to lie tried. 'In Mils 
they objected . tln’y could not get hiiri, they saiil. .is he was 
a eliief and li.id ])i'iinle to ]>roii*it him. One ol the men came 
close to Toiii. ' Metier we kill him.' he said, in .1 knv Mate, 
which Toni imitated. ‘II vm do,' w'as Tom’s answ'cr, ' leii Ii 
me the head.’ Tli- n turning ti- us with an ap»dogetic air he 
explained that ll 1 had md jiskeil to sec Ihc head they'd just 
have gone and killed sonu* iiofjr iiu^tlonsix e lellow, and I’d never 
have known the ditlereiu i ' ’1 Ji.it night lie was lalleil up by the 

men Avho ’ id the h. .ui, su^,. .u,,ugh. *1 made 'em stick it. 
up on the w.*!!!,' snid Tum, ‘ .md timi I got a light anil looked 
at it. I jerked it do.\n and .slung it as far as i could, and, 
by golly, the old w imi' .i w.is :n il.i w iv, halt scared to death, 
and it took ner on the side i»J the head .inrl knocked her down, 
and I had to pour lluec or hmr p<iik id w.iter over her, lor she 
had fainted diMil aw:i\. \iid ..iiir Tli.it.’ lie continued ■with an 
air ■' f virtuous iiithgn it ion, ‘ tiiey waiurd to make trouble alK>ul 
it in Sydney— t lie}' .s.ud 1 had k’Hin a man What did they 
mean by it, I’d like to know - I ne\er kdled no man ; 1 only 
told them to tetcli his head so I could U- sure Jt w.is him * " 

He ccrtEiinly did not malign himscll by re]jieseiiiing himself 
as " a most de.iperote ruffian.” Tom had been a sailor, and 

* " 'flio Cruise of the Janet Xu hot/' Bv .Mrs. K. L. Steven- 
son. 7.^. '111. net. '.Chatto & Win'lus.) 


hjid deserted from three men-of-w’ar. Such is the kind of 
characters one comes across in voyaging through the 
South Sells. 

Here is another creepy story : 

" Speaking .'iboiit the superstitions of Penrhyn [one of the 
M.'Lnhiki Islands], Mr. Hire! recalls the following grisly incident 
th.it oeciirrcil w'hon he was stopping on the island! A man 
wdio W'as paralvseil on one side had convulsions which caused 
sp:ismodic contractions on the other side. t)no of the sick man’s 
taniilv liegan at once In make a coffin. ’ But the man’s not dead,’ 
said Mr. Hirrl. ‘ (> ves,’ wras the reph* ; ' he’s dead enough ; 
it’s the third time he has done this, so w'c are going to bury him.* 
Mr. Hird w'ent to the natixe mis.siuncary, but his remonstrances 
hail no effect ; he kept on protesting until the last moment. 
‘ Why, look,' he said, ' the m.in's limhs are ijuivering.* ' Oh, 
that’s only live llesli ' The belief was that the man’s spirit hiail 
departed long betore. and the devil who Avislied to use the lx)dy 
tor his convoiiieiii*i* had been keeping the flesh alive. Mr. Hinl 
thinks that the m.in w.is insensible when buried and must soon 
luive died." 

It would be giving an eiToneous idea of this appealing 
book if it were to be supposed that the foregoing excerpts 
forms Its onlv kind of attraction. It is brimful of varied 
interest from the first page to the last. As it is stated to 
be but a part of the ihary kept by Mrs. Stevenson during 
the iruise. it is to be londly hoped that we may be 
l.iMiured with a lurthcr instalment. It is beaiitifullv 
priiiteil, and well illustrated witii pliotogr.iphs never before 
given to the ])ublic. 

S. B. 

A PRINCE OF MEMOIRISTS.* 

Louts NIV. had many spies about bis brilliaiU Court, but 
none so iiidetatigable as the Due dc Saint-Simon, who 
spied, liowever, neither lor the king himself, nor for his 
own morc<.'nary ends — though saddled all his life with 
colossal debts— but for the oimpty praise of postcrit\. 
h’lreil by the works of earlier chroniclers, who had already 
enrichefl the literature of ITance with a matchless series of 
liistorical memoirs, beginning with \ illebardonin at the 
close of the twelfth century, and continuing through the 
dge*. will* rroi>-%art, ('ommvncs and others, he decided 
w ortiuly to follow’ in Iheir footsteps, ^iiii it -Simon w'as only 
Tnueieeii when he formed this resolve 111 and for 

"eneidtioiis he made it lus business to keep his eyes and 
c.H" o])en. and jot down his dail\ notes with that object 
in \ji'w J ailing to make a name for Jiiniself in the great 
woild of all.’iirs in which he nuived, and in which he had 
cxcejUional opportunilii's as llie .son ol one who had been 
a MMUinte of Louis XIII., lie .s.nw his surest hope of fame 
111 -ludMiig ■■ the insects of the Court," .iiid telling posterity 
exacilv wliat he tliouglit of them. Boswell was not so 
niinut'' III assiduous iii colUHtiiig nuilerials for his portrait 
ol Joliuson as Avas Sainl-Simon in preparing these niemoir.s 
ol the J'lvncli Court ill the lci.«l tw’enty-four years of 
! 0111*5 XIV. and tlie days of the Kegency. "He wrote like 
the deed lor iiiimortalitj ," ileclared Chateaubriand. 

' Lest anyone should pry into his secrets he kept his 
nionunienlal nicinuscript under lock and key— no small 
matter snu e the work gradually a.ssunied such proportions 
as to m.'ike twenty volumes when at length it was pub- 
lished in its first authentic edition in rSjg. The memoirs 
were known and discussed long IkTofc that. The duke's 
cousin, the Bishop of Metz, claimed the manuscript after 
Siiiiit-Simoii’b defitli, and though the (lovernmcnl im- 
pouii'leo It on the ground that it might contain State 
ftccrets- the author having been employed as an ambassa- 
dor on one (iccdsioii — ^it was borrotved at times by the 
favourcfl few, affording eiidlc.ss amasement to Madame 
de Poinjiarlour, \’oltairc, Madame du Dcffsiud and others. 
\\'hcn first piiblislied in full in 1820 it created an immense 
sensation, six editions, each in twenty volumes, being 
cxhausteil in the first tw'elve months. Saint-Simon's faith 

* Memoirs of the Duke dc Saint-Simon.” An Abridged 
Translation with Notes. By Francis ArkwTight. Illustrated. 
4 vols. los. 6d. net each. ' (Stanley Paul.) 
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ill hiinsell and his • V 

work was justified. , - .r.'’?- 

His memoirs have | ^ 

not only immortal- ; , , 

ised liis name but 

have also furnished 

modem historians ol 

his affc A\itli^ ^iniich ' ^ ^ 

pie*'ent-d;n ni-eiK --Vf* 

It In this . nnl *,11 * ’ * * 

imuli bciaiiM- It 1 -, j„„„ 

orcasionally to.n-sc 

- >.imi Simon lunvM*ll w.i-. .i ]).itteni o| le^peilability anil 
liiriKil down llie-e unaNiinial leaves with .1 blush but 
l»»‘ii'niNie .so miuh of it v Imked willi sujierfUiotis matter 
wJiiMi prevents iis ai nines trom .Ne«'inR the wimd for the 
ireeN .Mr I'raiii is XikwniiJ't li.i-« ])riMied se\erel\ 111 this 
translation, exenin.iilv to be i oin]il«'ie<l in si\ viOnineN 
Muikinj., sunie pawl's m all, jiidniii” in.in the a\era^e 

• I till toil! Mihiines .lire. II lx issued .ind tlioui;|j he ha^ not 
"iicreeded in reiiioMiii* all the uiinoeesNary uiuUTi'rowth. 
he h.'s I leared .1 ji.iNNable » uuiso lor xx hn h studenlN ol hiNiorx’ 
will 1 m* gralelui It is douhiml x\h''llu*r the ji«‘iieial le.idei 
To dav xxill lake ti> S.iint Simon even in this ahndf:e<I 
iran-i mon. I ie jirefei’s the raiier nienioiisof tho^o modern 
ai'O UN wlii,^ as .Sli \iKxMielil savs, di}» into muiu ^inuni 
.•■s Milo some x.i-it 1 iihhiNh-lieap. in si- in li o! lexxel- \\h*‘i» 
with to adoin their own wntiims 

1 ’Iie re.il \-aliie ol tlu lu \x ti.minI.hioii lies ui the l.n t 
that it liirinslies tin 1’iijjIinIi -Indent for tiii- 111-1 t.n-i 
with an adequate xfi-ion ol .1 woik xxhieli i> ih.w imieli 
loo loin; to be read mi its nwii lan^iiavje I lie uld-'i tiaii- 
iO-tions xxere pruned nion Mxeielx* loi tlu sju-i i.d 1 hm--IiI 
ol the general reatlei, but the loiitinuitx o: tin naii.iiixe 
X' as neees-,aril\ not -o will ]irescrxed .i- in the ]iresenl 
'.ase Here the liaiisl.itor has made a jhjiiiI ol umittin:; 
nollim^^ wliiili throxxs any lii*ht i*!! the history and nuiimei- 
*'f the lime, iliul the ]uiblislieis h.ix'e doiu- their hest in 
la'odueins the xvork in an entirely wurlJiv manner NNilli 
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Bombardment of Liege. 

(sUiiI* \ I' lul;. 


yit- well into Ins stride thut he le.illx sjnps our interest 
to ,ldx. rUeii he ])eoples the i.ourts and lorndor.s of Ver- 
s.idles xvilh a niox’inj; throng; xvhicli ])asses and repasse.s 
until tlu* xxliole sieiic sprinj^s to hU* .\o one escapes the 
I lowest .siriilinx. In tin. loiifidenee of m.'iny ol the most 
inllneniial j)ersonali 1 ics S.imt-Sinmn xxas specially intimate 
with m.tiix ol the ladies ot the hiiiliess ot Ihirf»undy's 
Jioiisehold 1 hese hoin ^^o.-s-ij)- dul imi siniplo to reveal 
all the seiiels of their own ciri Ie. as well as miuli that 
x\enl on in the nnsieiioiis s.mt Uiarv of Mailame de Maiii- 
leiiuii xvliose ]>ower oxer the Kinj; and t'onil, iiiuler the 
inlhieiKe o( the Jesuits. x\.isat its height wJien the incmoir- 
i-l lust lepaiied to Versailles Often xxe are transported 
to plan- l.ir renioxed limn t'oiirt life with its .scandals and 
i;«»ssijj «iiul intenniii.ibli’ disputes as to jirivilej'es and pre- 
leili-iil- and the ]>ositioii ol ■' the h.isi.irils," upon xx'liom 
tile author luw el lire- ol he.quni' Jii> honest Jiatred. The 
-uh- liuhls on the i .im])aij;ns .11 h'Jaiidei.s in particiil.ir 
isi-se— ;i new ani s]m i lal iiiU*ivn 1 .it the iwesenl time, 
when Traill '* aiwl Ihitaiu .iie ti.ehlni'T s.iU- hx' side oxvr 
i;iound whiih. .is ti.,- tl,e\ s,itiii;ited with llieii* blood 
NiiPie Join hmiili'id xtar-. .iu;o. 

T. \ .Mrxijiv 


PHASES OF LIFE AFLOAT* 


an adequate index to the minpletinj* \-oJiiiiie him h will 
depend on that Mr. Arkwriinlit .s xersimi i- deNtnied to 
become a standard reference book mi the period loi T.ngliNli 
stiidenls. 

TJie golden age ot I oiiis XI\. w:is xxaning wlim ^aini- 
Simoii, piqued IhrongJi being jiassed oxer lor pimiiolion, 
resigned his commission 111 the army to begin liis more 
fitting career as an indiistnuiis obserxer and iliionuler 
at (‘iiiirt. His rnJilarx scrx'ices were unimportant, e.wept 
that he claims to haxe saxed the Jile of his Jatlier-in-law. 
the Marshal de Targi*. wlnli* lliat warrior was commanding 
tlu' army on the Uliine 'I'his was ;iller the ^h»ctor^ htul 
de.spaircd ol llie Marshal's reeoxery fioin .1 seiion.s illness, 
Saint-Simon taking upon himself to .idimnisler " I- nglish 
drops,” the duel ingredients of xvliich iiii hided dried 
vipers and poxxder made Iroin the skull ol a man who had 
been hanged. Vet lie could si off later on at the I >iike 01 
Orleans* dabblings in a.strology. It is not iinlil the I Mike 


It one h.is .in es])ei'ial l.iiill In Imil XMth this I.itesl nox'el 
Mr Nobles it is tluU he drixes Ills purpose home lofi 
I iitlilcs.slx' Till* story ilsell is .i> limn. in anil re.il as it 
need b»* Its men ;ind women .ire all alixe, i hough they 
l.H k the little duiracleri Mies ili.il make individiialilies . 
lliex’ lixe, sillier and aie |ox’tiil nuiinlx’ bx the iliiii of then 
author's manner ol biting them and their .letions into 
our iniaginatimis— as is the ease with all .Mr. XolilcS 
eharaLleis — and, ]ieili.ips bei avsi^ xxe hax e know 11 Iheirhki* 
in real life. All tlu- s.ime. the book imitaiiis rather loo 
iniidi ol the “pin pose.” / r . ilie injustues .md the fatui- 
ties iiniler xxhich ^leidiaiit Sei x u e laiil.iiiis and ollicers 
liax-e to do their xvork 

Denis (I'il.igaii - xmmg and sialxx’.irt and than whom 

^ ” The Hott li--I-'illi-i s " Tix l.dw.iid Xoble os iHeiiu*- 
ni.uin 1 " IMiMles Wiih a lorewnrd .md Miiiilry I lec 01 at ions ” 

H\ T-oxat h'l.isii i*^i!iipkin, Maish.ill ) 
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a better fellow never trod a ship's deck— is returning home« 
from America, in the Sphinx, a crank-steamer of which he 
is master. She has a deck load of machinery, etc. : First 
injustice, for the time is winter, and the tramp has a sou*- 
west gale on her quarter. These cases break adrift, with 
the fairly inevitable result of material damage, injured 
men, long hours in battling against the savage, inboarding 
seas, and utter personal exhaustion. So that both O’Hagan 
and his sterling chief officer arc knocked up entirely when 
they should both be on the alert for their landfall. Under 
these circumstances it was only to be expected that the 
ship would go ashore, which she does, and master and mate 
have their certificates suspended for losing the vessel — 
second injustice, which is made worse by the two men 
being put on Lloyd’s Black List, thus prevented practically 
from getting a living. The next injustice is that to all 
intents and purposes they are tried by a common magistrate, 
who scarcely knows the head from the stern of a vessel. 

Now all this is true to Merchant Service life to-day — alas ! 
that it is so true. And in stating the real thesis of the 
novel no word has been said of the masterly w'ay in which 
Mr. Noble puts his case — i.e., that wallowing in the gale, 
the half-futile efforts of the crew to correct the ravages of 
the unwieldy deck cargo, etc. As to the trial of O'Hagan 
and his mate, officially termed an inquiry," this is 
given with surely too much reportorial fidelity — far less 
of it would have served the same purpose and not have 
retarded the story in this undue fashion. However, 
from this point in particular we plunge into the outcropping 
ups and downs, the hard fighting of Denis and his equally 
brave and wholly charming young wife. We see the 
crushing difficulties of his situation ; we recognise the 
reality of it all ; we arc carried along by the tense nature of 
the writing, even when the story moves but little ; and we 
know that this is an uncommonly fine and human novel. 
But we rebel emphatically against the drowning of Denis 
and Lucy at the end. We like them so much ; they have 
suffered so much ; the " purpose " does not need their 
death ; and so far as novel -writing is concerned this 
harrowing end, grim and nature-savage though it be, is 
both needless and inartistic. 

At the first glance one hardly knows what to say of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser's reissue of the 1735 History and Lives of 
all the most Notorious Pirates and their Crew’S," with the 
** Twenty Beautiful Cuts, being the Kcpresentation of 
each Pirate." " Beautiful crude, grim, w’oodcut 
caricatures of that day 1 Yes, it was certainly’ good to 
put these in ; they play up so much to the generally 
accepted notion of those blocidy highwaymen of the deep. 
As to the " Lives," there are just a dozen of them, includ- 
ing, of course, the best know'n, such as Avery, Kid, Teach 
and England. They arc treated in a quaint, impressionist 
manner that is quite entertaining on its own account. 
They are quite artless, and appear to have bet'n written 
by a ship-master who knew more about his subjects than 
he gained by any lijnes: calling. Yes, on the wdiole it 
was wise to republish the book ; and Mr. Fraser’s " Fore- 
word " shows that be has more than a smattering of his 
subject. Yet, whilst he was about it wdiy did he not give 
us that bigger, comprehensive work on piracy which is 
waiting to be wntien, and " embellish " it with such 
" decorations " as make the best of this book } 

J. E. Patterson. 


LOOKING FORWARD * 

for the past half century Mr. Hyndman has been the 
leader of British Social Democracy, concerned, primanly, 
with questions of social reconstruction. But he has not 
limited himself to abstract theories ; he has been interested 
in international affairs of every kind. Thus he was one of 
the first public men to declare that Germany meant to 
make a bid for the military overlordship of Europe, and 

* " The Future of Democracy." By H. M. Hyndman. 
2Sf 6d. net. '(Allen & Unwin.) 


that, if we would avert such a calamity, we must have an 
armed nation to oppose to the drilled, trained, and armed 
millions of Prussian Junkerdom. That he so signally failed 
in his efforts need not surprise us. His lack of success in the 
political sphere naturally led to failure ivhen he tried to 
persuade, or goad, the public to move in other matters. 

Circumstances, however, have proved that Mr. Hynd- 
man was not a mere scaremonger wffien he was fulminating 
against Germany, and he now claims that he was no vision- 
ary when he declared that the co-operative commonwealth 
of his desire would come before most people expected. The 
war has showm us that certain industries are vital to our 
national health if not to national life. " No one com- 
plained when the Government, acting as it averred, in the 
national interest, took control of the whole of our railwa3' 
system " ; the assumption being that the Government 
should also have taken over for the nation, or, at any rate, 
nationally controlled, all other national industries, such as 
shipping and mines. Nut that he is satisfied with the part 
the Government has played (Mr. Hyndman believes in 
never being satisfied) ; he thinks there lias been too much 
of the taint of bureaucracy about it all. But, in spite of 
this, “far be it from a Social-Democrat, of necessity a 
pliilosopher, a collectivist, and a man of peace even at the 
price of war. to cavil at the use of the nation's resources 
under national management for the benefit of the realm." 

As for the future, we must work to justify the position 
it is hoped our soldiers will win for us in the world. Demo- 
cracy must have more than mere lip service paid to it. 
Our whole social structure must be refashioned, and the 
refasliioning will take much time and labour. " The mis- 
chiefs bred of generations of apathy and neglect cannot 
l>c remedied all of a sudden to meet a set of circumstances 
that ought long ago to have been seen and prepared for." 
In education, in matters pertaining to public health and 
physical w'ell-being, root reforms arc necessary. Our 
industries must be reorganised for the benefit of the nation 
and not run for the enrichment of a section of society. 
Slum areas must be abolished, and our towms and cities 
made fit for decent people to live in. In short, Mr. Hynd- 
man demands the collecti\ist Stale for which he has so 
long laboured. England, he .says, is now acting, to a 
great extent, under a system of State Collectivism ; but it 
is an exceptionally bad system, hastily adopted to meet 
certain urgent requirements, inchoate and ill considered. 
It mnst be ilevuloped into a sane, scientific system. War 
is teaching us much The people arc learning that if 
certain modifications 01 our economic laws and of our 
political constitution are necessary to preserve the nation ( 
in a time of dangci from outside sources, the same modi- 
fications may be necessary to give the nation health in time 
of peace. *' ^^'hat has been forced upon the nation, as a 
temporary expedient in a time of stress and strain, will be 
carried to complete fruition, so soon as the people com- 
prehend w'hat has been done." With some of Mr. Hynd- 
man 's opinions and .'isserlions we are in complete disagree- 
ment, but he has written an excellent book, w'hich should 
find a ready sale among that vast mass of liberal-minded 
people that concerns itself with the progress of democracy 
and true national development, 

R. K. 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY*. 

It is true, if trite, to say that the days before the war 
seem “ incredibly remote," but it is well to remember that 
the remote is not necessarily the irrelevant. At first it 
seemed as though the things that were our concern before 
the descent of the flaming sword could never by any possi- 
bility interest us again ; and, indeed, ought not to, on the 
theory post hoc ergo propter hoc. All our recent activities 
had been vicious, a direct summons to Armageddon. In 
the arts, for instance, all that welter of movements — 
cubism, vorticism, imagism, and so on — ^in which we had 

* “ Vanishing Roads." By Richard Le Gallienne. 6s. net. 
(Putnam.) 
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been indulging was in- some curious way an irritant to the 
dogs of war and utterly poisonous to good living. Let us 
therefore be thankful to be out of it. even at the price we 
were paying, and turn our back on a'sthctic iniquity for 
ever, seeking salvation in jiatnotic poetry and a reversion 
to the ideals of Afartin *1 upper, wlio, by tlie wav. was him- 
self a war poet. 

Hut it was not lf>ng before we grew a little ashamed 
of this frantic, romantic cry of " Mca culfia” and realised 
that it was the war itself, ;infl not the Hungs wlii('.h it had 
interrupted, that was nnhealtJiv, and that *' biisiucss as 
usual,’* whatever it nughi be lu commerce, was a good 
maxim so far as the arts were concerned, however difhciilt 
it might be to put in practice 'I'he pictures and poetry 
and music which were pnKluccd in the last few yearn were 
discovered, by those whn still concerned themselves with 
such matters, to be absolutely, il not relatively, as important 
or as insignificant as they had ever been \Vc gave up 
resenting the ajipearaiKe of new works of art. and the 
critical formula, * In other days this would have been 
interesting,'* and its variants, lell into desuetude. 

Hut the things which have grown old-fashioned by a 
natural ])rocess, and not by reason of this disgusting and 
yet ridiculous aiiident. ao* another matter 'I'he e\o- 
lutionary, or. ralhei. the eyilu, change of lashion, is a 
phenomenon ot wliicli il is ]ieriectly legitimate that criticism 
should take cognizance, tor it is an essential clement in 
the appreciation or dejirceiation of a work of art. Ami 
nothing latterly has s(*(Mned so d^modi^ as the typical w'ork 
of the last generation, the generation wlio.se heyday was 
ill the mid-'nineties , who producecl the “ Vellow’ Hook " 
and the “ Savoy," and whom, tor the sake of ( rinvcnience. 
W’c call decadents 'I'liev were sr* remote from life, these 
spinners of e\t|insile w('bs. tliese ainaleiirs of e.xotic 
einolioiis ; aiul we were so stiemioiisly, even robiistiously. 
in love with life, 'i'he Iniih was not in iheni. 

.And vet —w. IS It iu»t ' Or .i( least as much ohit as is in 
our own conlomporaries It is dillicult for any generation 
to be jiist to the one before 11 owes jt too much, and is 
111 re:i(tiuii against il. We have battened on the work 
of oiir ]m*de( «'-isors until it has Ikm ome trite to us. We 
have gone through it^ eKpt'ruMice.i Mcariously until we 
Jiavc tired of them and want Ircsli experiences of our ow’ii. 
There is proliablv not rnie of the (ioorgian poets but has 
his decadent jmeiiiha lockcil away in his desk; and one 
is asnanied of one’.s juvenilia. 

Hut that IS not to say that Mr. Arthur Symorus w'as 
further Irom the truth than Air. (Ticstcrtoii or Air. Wells, 
or, to take a younger example, Air. Gilbert C'annan. He 
saw things from a different point of view', that is all ; and it 
is a point of view’ which we have for the moment deserted. 
Xo doubt we shall come back to it, and it may I’e that, 
as a direct result of Armageddon, some w’lll return to it 
sooner than they w'ould have dune in happier circum- 
stances. That aristocratic detachment from life, the cult 
of beauty for its own sake, the turning in despair from the 
general to the individual problem, will doubtless be the 
refuge of many sensitive minds. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallicnne has never deserted the cld 
point of view. He was a secondary star in the constellation 
of the decadents in their brightest years, and he still 
" keeps their fallen day about him.” He has become an 
American and, as he confesses, middle-aged, but he .still 
loves the Golden Girl, and who shall say that the quest of 
her is not at least as permanent and authentic a quest as 
the quest of social justice, which absorbs so many of our 
younger knights-errant ? He is still thrilled by the darling 
stockings ” and ‘the ” not too swiftly flying petticoat '* ; 
but he i.s reminiscent rather than actively engaged in 
pursuit, and he is quite an ardent feminist, maintaining 
that feminism and amorism arc by no means mutually 
exclusive. 

Air. T.,e (fallienne is always amusing -iliough not always 
consciously- — ^when he wTites of women, but he has a 
pleasant pen whatever his theme. In his latest book the 
themes are very varied, and some of them are fresher than 
others. His style is florid — *' hyacinthine ” seems to be 


the word for it — and it sometimes only gilds the common- 
place, but quite often it is put to charming uses, as in the 
Utile fantasy that ends this collection — ” The Hible and 
the Hiitterfly,” and in ” The Haunted Restaurant” and 
” 'Che Little (ihosl in the Garden.” The papers on Pater, 
" Fiona Alacleod ” and Forbes-Robertson are sound 
criticism. Air. Lc Galliennc loves manj" things — including 
aeroplanes — and is tolerant of many— including the late 
.Mr. Guy Boothby. His principal dislikes seem to be 
Airs, f^riindy and Air. IJernard Shaw, and they, after all, 
are cousins german. 

Francis Hicklev. 


OLD DELABOLE.* 

'riiere is an interesting word of dedication prefixed to 
the new novel juit out by Air. l‘-dcn Phillpotts : " To 

'rhoni.'is Hardy, in hcuioiir of his unapproachable art and 
with alfection for his most approachable self.’* It speaks 
of a charming friendship. Tlie Rationalist author might 
not feci it amiss, one imagines, to dedicate, if he still could, 
the bulk of his w'ork to the mastci he admires and loves. 
The ])re.sent book is the second of his industrial studies. 
It pictures life in a Cornish village whose people quarry 
slate - under a decent -minded compaiij' f)f ” adventurers * 
and the* management of liis hero, Tom Hawker. The people 
are ignorant and pious, but have tliat vein of natural good 
sense, alloyed with follv, on which his humour plays with 
a kindly light at all times. So far as the story is concerned, 
this IS simple. A girl of some education, equally respecting 
Hawker and another man, t.akes the latter, quarrels wMtli 
liim because his sense of justice as trustee of her father's 
est'ile is rigid, and, on trying to change swreethearts, is 
]uit right by the hero (w'ho loves her) and sent back to his 
rival. Tom Haw'kcr’s quiet mastorj' of her, and of the 
qnarrynieii too, is conieived very finely; lie is one of Air. 
Phillpotts's larger types, and inqircssivc with less drawing 
than some others. Tw’o firm touches, as w’ell as the general 
Ireatnicnl of this book’s milieu, go wdth his last novel to 
show' that in turning to the labour problem he sets his face 
against a demociatic Socialism, or at least against the con- 
i eptioiis of some democratic Socialists. 1C veil those w’ho do 
not rise to tlie stern heights of his Rationalism may be 
grateful for the large artistry w'ith wdiieh he makes industrial 
lile romantic ; for romantic it becomes under his hand. 
Me .stands in consequence for gentle manners. In regard 
It) the play of sex upon conduct ho stands, too. for gentler 
judgments than his Cornisli folk in their Nonconformist 
lervoiir and great simplicity can ahvays form — though he 
thinks them kinder than their conventions. A book-lover 
IS grateful to liini most, however, for the smaller studies 
of human nature that make one smile. This novel is no 
less rich than otliers in them, and it will be loved for 
an unforgettable type in Grandfather Nute — whose green 
old age is buoyant with honest kindness, and quite a trial 
lo his family and friends. In a pious company pictured 
with unfailing insight and fairness, and even w’ith some 
affection, he is the sunniest and most sympathetic figure. 
One is happy to see him marry again at seventy. 


THE TRANSLATION OF AN EXOTIC. ^ 

The publishers of this volume naively speak of 
Haudclaire’s “ great and growing reputation ” much in the 
same way that rising liovclists or poets of the day are 
referred to by benign critics. ICxtolled by Swinburne, anti 
cribbed from by that i)riiicc of pilferers Oscar Wilde, 
Baudelaire’s achievement was such that foreign patronage 
can little lo its lustre. I’robably one of the earliest 

" Old Dclaholc.” By Eden riiillpotts. 6*.. (lleincmann.) 

I “Charles Baudelaire.” By 'rheopliile Gautier. Translated 
into English, with Selections from his Poems, " Little Poems in 
Prose,” and Letters to Sainte-Beauve and Flaubert, and an 
Essay on his Influence, by Guy Thome. los. od. net. (^Qrcening.\ 
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i.'l. p iu i*s to tlio I'rencli poet in this coimtrj’ was made by 
•-xii'ilMiriic III tlie defence of his " rooms and Hallads." 

I !■<• I.ii L that he had 1)eeii c|iir)ted in connection witli this 
I iiiiHi\ersv was MiUicient to pvo tlie impression, to those 
will) Loiild not or would not trouble to study the poet at 
liisi hand, that he was nothing hut a writer of the most 
sinister ami Lorriipt character. In the second series of 

I'neiiis ami Halhuls ’* Swinburne paid a lii{jh tribute to 
the .iiitlioi ol • J.es h'leiirs dii .Mai," in liis imble elegy, “Ave 
atijue vale '* Ifaiidelaire is one of those instances of the 
true poet who understands to perfection the art of matching 
the lonn of his verses ami the matter. It was a faculty 
that ne\er faded him, ami was something more than the 
1 onsiiminate art by the exercise of which Theophile 
(hiiitier produced Iiis enamels and cameos, it w'as a part of 
liaiidelaire's natural genius. His poetry, which depends .so 
much on the wn/ juste, almost defies translation. Swin- 
burne nr Kossetti, who both gave proofs of the well nigh 
im])Ossible feat of translating X’lllon, might have pro- 
duced MM'sions of " Lcs Fillers du Mai," but lacking their 
gifts, it IS doubtful if the poetry of Baudelaire should be 
translated. The .subjects in them.sclves w’ere frequently too 
grue.sonio to be detached from their original cadences which 
make th(*m tolerable, and those who are unable to read 
them ill h'rench would In* wise to leave them alone. 

Although Baudelaire has not wanted for biographers, it 
is doubtful il anything will ever be written of him to ap- 
proach (iaiitier's masterlv study of the decadent iwiet. 
Hcindelairc’s inscription to " l.es I'leurs dii Mai " is one of 
the ino'^t iiotew'orihy of dedications, and a witness to his 
tidiniralion for (hiiitier. “ 'I'o the impeccable poet, to the 
perleet magician of F'rencli literature, to my dearest and 
most venerated master and friend Theophile Ciauiicr. with 
.sentiments of the most profound humility.” (Jaiitier’s 
thorough knowledge of Baudelaire enabled him to tell us 
all that IS worth telling of his friend's life. It is a sketch, 
bill the sketch of a master's haml, from which no detail 
is absent that is essential to the ])ortrait. No future 
jncture of the poet can be aeconiphslied without the use of 
llaiitier's sketch as he has given us an analysis of Baude- 
laire's mind and a vivid picture ol his striking personal 
appearance One obtains, moreover, a glimpse of the 
world It) which the tw'o poets belonged, and 
one icali-.es that no posthumous biographer 
could have reconstructed the background or 
visualised the characters of that strange artificial 
jiar.idise dI Parisian Bohemia in the late 'fiftic.«. 

It was the second romantic movement in French 
liler.ilun', and Baudelaire, wiio had his worship- 
pers or disi.ipli..^, set himself the task of shocking 
the prudes ol his (lay. It is evident that he 
loved li) po-^i*, and if the public chose to bcliev’e 
him as wn knl as his book, tliey were free to do 
.so Til#' impel cable 'I'hi-ophile was as happy in 
his .subjcLt as Baudelaire was fortuiifite in 
hav’iiig for biograjihei his master, for so he always 
regarded him. (iautier thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of ii.iiidelaire's manners and man- 
nerisms. When he describes the peculiar affec- 
tations ol his dre-'., his lelicence of speech, his 
dislike of gc-tiin, one is made to realise that 
Baudelaire was an actor who could play to 
perfection and v\lio never torgot his part. He 
could, however a’tii he those, lay aside the 
mask and hiiskiii, as one tan see in his corre- 
spondence and some of his prose writings 
notably iiidii.s early issnv’ on M'agner. 

In lii.*- literary work Baiiflelaiie did everything 
well, and Ins traiihlatioiis of Fflgar Allan I’oc arc 
admirable Ix'cause he retoUl tlie stories of the 
American writer in inagnifitent J''rench ])rosc. 

Some people, and perhajis Mr. (hiy 'riiorne may 
be eoiintcd among them, think that Baudelaire's 
versions are au imiw)vciii(‘iit on the onginal.s. 

Mr. Guy rtiome has given us in his volume a 
translation of Gautier's study of Baudelaire, as 
well as of a selection from *' Les Fleurs du Mai," 


ajid a few of his letters. To these he has contributed 
" Some remarks on Baudelaire’s influence upon Modern 
I^octry and Thought." It would seem that Mr. Thorne 
has allowed liis enthusiasm sometimes to get the better 
of his judgment. In the translation of Gautier’s memoir 
of Baudelaire, for instance, his pen. has slipped into a 
few errors. To give two examjiles : Gautier speaks of 
the Joss of Baudelaire, and not of Theodore dc Banville 
as it is given on page 4 of Mr. Thome’s translation. 
A closer in.spection f>f the original text would have 
revealed this, ev’en if the fact that de Banville survived 
(iautier had not shown that somctliing was wrong. Again, 
on page 20 the translator writes : " This style of the 
decadence is the devnivr mot of Verbe, summoned to 
express all and to venture to the vx'ry extremes," which is 
certainly not a happy rendering. ]Mr. Ciiiy Thorne’s 
" remarks ’’ are restricted to the I'rcnch poet’s influence 
on ICngh.sli lettius ; and of those of our poets, who were 
thus inlliienced, the greatest was undoubtedly Swinburne. 
Mr. Thorne's opinion is perfectly sound when he affirms 
that “ no single word ’’ of Cknitior's .study of Baudelaire 
could be altered or improved upon." The jiortrail of 
Baudelaire re])rodiiced as a frontispiece to llie volume is 
bi ngiil a rl y u ii at t racl ive . 

Koger 1m'.pj-.x. 


LANOE FALCONER.* 

May not the author of " Mademoiselle Ixe," " Cecilia 
dc Xoel," ami “ I'he Hotel de I’Anglelerre " come to be 
regretted and ]ov(‘#l |>y a .s|x.'eKil .set of readers, like the 
author of “The Koadmender " ^ Her biographer is sure 
that she will, and 1 think it possible. Lanoc Falconer 
(Mary h'lizabcth Hawker g.ive us “ a tiny modicum of work 
that promis(*s to be of permanent value," and her life had, 
it seems, those (dements of eliann and pathos liy which, 
as soon as they become wcll-kiiow'n, the gratitude of true 
minds IS hx(»d But there is as mutli dilferenee between 

* " T.!in(>e PciU'oner ’’ .\ HiDgraphical Apprecidlion bv Fvelyn 

Mareh-lMnllipps. Os net iNisbel A. Co ) 
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the two personalities of these authors, and the circum- 
stances in which they worked, as there is in what they 
wrote ; and I am afraid Mrs. March-Phillipps lets licr sense 
of tragedy and pity dwell too long upon the last six years 
of broken health, in which hanoc I^alconcr pnuluced 
nothing but a diary of “ thought notes.” These arc too 
unlike the novels and short stones to be taken as character 
notes. The brain was starved by a chronic indigestion. 
To quote its poor efforts freely as developments of ” the 
spiritual life ” is in this case not only to divorce health 
from religion, but to forget that l.anoe ]''alconer's bravery 
and humour were what we valued. I ho humour most of 

all. It had the .sure touch that belongs to those who can 
sec themselves as humorou.sly as the\ see others. 

However, tins makes the storv ol her early life delightful ; 
and as it can be followed in a sort of facetious journal, 
kept between the ages of twenty and twenty-six for the 
entertainment of herself, a sister and a brother, we get 
to know her pretty' well. Then* A\as a stuiud and pre- 
tentious stepfather who never did. and who in later years 

bcc. Tinc a crazy tyrant ; but why Mrs. March-T’hilhiiiis 
” can scarcely forbear calling him her evd genius.” one is 
left to wonder ; she made fine fun of Iiim. The light 
chronicle has nothing to relate but the humours of an 
average country household, yet it sjiarkles 

” * Godmother ’ wi.shes to kiunv of books smt.ihk' for a .sni.ill 
jiet groom. They must lx- at onee luirsey and iiioi.d in tone 
. . . Mrs. .Mallet has Ikmmi hcMrmg noises again, in riesrnhing 
V liiLh she paid .in indireit lonifilmiont to Mi'.s Hawker's f.iir\- 
hke .step. * It were a ’eavy noise. I cannot <om]).ire it to 
h.Liivthing hut a dr.i^gin' a 'e.ivy pile ot fiirniiine, which 1 
re,dl\ belie\eil Miss, il weie \oii, a-coniiii’ upstairs to t.dl me.’ ’* 

I am sure we ought to have been shown moie of it. The 
1 1 urstbounie Priors tainilv are too dimly seen Marie’s 
nnich-lried mother her keen-eyed sister Julia ^who dis- 
(o\ered the true iaci.d expression of the jiarrot , her 
brother, and even the egregious .Mr. Fennell, should be 
realised more sharply than they are. She her.sell is only 
describeil for us efleeti\el> in iiuddle-ago : 

” You saw' a w'omun with .i jilaiii fate, hut au attradixe faie, 
a slight, uu(le\ eloped ligure, dressed in .in old-maidish way 
lu.ij.pred.itive of current f.ishion ” 

She enijiloyed a bad dressmaker out of pity : 

*' * I c.in see she is all wrong,’ Mane would s.iy plaintively. 

■ Sue luilgrs out and goes in all at the wrong jilaccs ' Hut 
. . Mane w.is extremely dainty .ind piecise in her attire .ind 
arrangements, and her ow’ii jilain needlework and knitting li.id 
the same sort of jK-rfoction that marked her writing.” 

This description is elusive, and an expressionless portrait 
that appears as frontispiece helps it little. 

Lanoc ” was licr father's name, ” Falconer ” a trans- 
parent disguise. The Hawkers had been veomeii and 
soldiers since the reign of Queen Fhzabeth, and from the 
mother's side she had Scottish blood. She inherited 
qualities developed by many vicissitudes in these fore- 
bears. Her parents w’cre petty gentry in Hamjjshiro ; 
she knew France young ; and she kmwv some ” Society ” 
young, and saw more after lier first book was publishecb 
The manners and characters of her fictional people had 
been closely studied from life, as everyone perceives. 
Eveline Countess of Portsmouth w’as among her friends, 
and so, later, were Mrs. Harry Drew' and the (iladslones, 
Mr. Shorthouse, Canon Ainger, Mine. Darmesteter, and 
other wrell-known people. To these she jiartly owed it 
that her debut w'as a triumph, but she justified their help, 
and only the failure of health di.sappointed us. 

It is needless to insist upon her quality — the firm and 
dainty workman.ship, the rare distinction of thought and 
manner, the spirit of true humanism. One finds in these 
diaries many sayings and notes to freshen recollection 
of it, or to express her : 

** For the idealist, living chiefly among people occupied with 
the concrete, existence is not merely lonely but fatiguing. It 
is as if he or she were talking a foreign language. . . . The real 
hona fide fool is not stupid or silly — necessarily. He may he 
clever. . . . That love of the facetious which is so incompatible 
with a sense of humour. . . . Nothing makes one lc.ss fastidious 


in the enjoyment of society than tlic liabit of talking a good 
deal w'ithout enquiring too much into the interest with which 
one Ls heard. . . . L.idy Adderley’s grief : ‘ Yes, my dear, 

I feel that her life is hliglited (dci '^ou lake cream ?) and that 
then* is no help for her ’ ” 

Such trifle-s mu.st serve here. But there is no lover of good 
books w'ho will not be eager to sift lor himself this intimate 
story ot a modest and very brilliant writer. 

Kni&lILFX' SXOWDEN. 


A BOOK OF NOVELS.* 

Comparative criticism is the last ditch of the defeated. 
The critic who, confronted with the new Avork of a new 
author, can only compare it with the work of oilier, older 
authors— almost always to the older authors’ advantage — 
IS manifestly cither shirking his task or confessing his incom- 
petence. To .say that one liook is like or unlike, better or 
wor.-^e, than another, is as informing and illuminative as to 
say that a parsnij) is like or unlike, better or Avorsc, than a 
beetroot. They are w'holly distinct and different things, 
as eacli piece of hteratuK* must be wholly distinct and 
ihlfercnt from any other piece of hleratiire. If it lall short 
ol this canon, if it be frankly imitative and yet not a jiarody, 
then it IS outside the pale of art 

1 am moved to these reflections by the book which lies 
before me as 1 write. It is so very new Jt is new as the 
Vew, and at the same time old as the Did, Testament. Its 
style, by the way, w’ould seem to be founded on that of the 
Bible Jt displavs the same limpid simplicity in narrative. 
It js forceful without being violcni , and direct without being 
harsh. I.ach line is packed Avith significance. There is 
nothing snjierfluous. nothing redundant. Often, in a few 
Avonls, a man or a woman is limned so clearh’ and con- 
A'inciugly that aa’c seem to lia\*o knoAA'ii him or Jicr all our 
liA'cs. A AA'hole life- story is epitomized in a sentence. 
There is not a tale in tin* book but contains the essence of 
a tragedy or an epic, or at least a novel, indeed one might 
almo.st describe ” My IVople ” as a book of short novels 
rather than as a book of short stones. 

On the pajwr AATapper round the coA’cr aa'c arc Avarned 
that tliis book ” is not meat for babes,” and it is explained 
that ” the justification for the author’s realistic pictures fif 
peasant life, as he knoAvs il, is the obvious sincerity of his 
aim, Avhich is to portray lliat he may make ashamed.” 
But to me this Avarning and cxplanatiim .seem quite un- 
necc.ssary, Ix^caiisc, in the first and second place, neither 
babes nor the kind of jieople — ” My People ” — the Welsh 
Peasantry — with AA'liom it deals arc likely to read il And 
if they did read it thev Avould not iindersl.ind. No. the 
justification of this book consists in its includible truth. 

It AA'as George Meredith, him.sclf of A\’clsh extraction, 
W'ho said that " there is human iiatiiie— and Welsh nature.” 
I have alw'ays rather AA'ondcrcd A\hat he meant by that, but 
iiOAA', after reading this book, I am persuaded he meant 
that Welsh nature is something less than human nature, that 
it is more akin to the nature of the beasts Avhich perish. 
I'-'or, beyond question or caA’il, these Welsh peasants of 
AA'liom Mr. Carailoc iwans Avrites .so plainly and uncom- 
promisingly are in their habits and conduct Avorsc than any 
race of savages. They aie worse, lx*causc saA’ages ilo not 
cant, and these degraded Avrctchcs do. 

It must not, liOAvevcr, be supposed that the only merit of 
these stories lies in their faithfulness to facts. A newrs- 
paper report may be faithful to facts and yet as flat and 
flavourle.ss as ullage. Wc need to knoAv something more 
than the bare facts of a case to judge it equitably. We 
need to know something of the indiA'idual protagonists. 
And this knoAA'lcdgc can only be .supplied by the imagina- 
tion and insight of the author. Mr. C'aradoc Kx'ans, though 
his methods are strictly objcctiA'c, jiossesscs this imaginative 
insight. I'Tirihermore, to derive any profit from such 

• ” My People : Stories of the Peasantry of West Wales ” 
By Carailoc Evans, ss. net, (Melrose ) 
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stiidii'.^ as these, one needs to have their moral pointed in 
scinu' way ; and the best way of all — because it is the most 
subtle and therefore demands the close.st application of the 
reader — is the ironic or satiric way. Our author has the 
^ifts of irony and satire in abundance. He has also humour, 
of course ; Jitimour of a dour, fierce kind perhaps, but the 
real thing nevertheless, and in one of his lighter sketches, 
" A Heifer Without Blemish,” this humour is of such rare 
and elusive quality that you must read the story again and 
again to enjoy the full flavour of it. And of course the 
only stories worth reading are those you can read again 
and again, always with increasing enjoyment. 

To conclude as I began, with a gentle gibe at comparative 
criticism. New authors wdio are not only new to the public 
but have something new to .say, should expect little, 
though they may sufler much, from this form of ineptitude. 
Doubtless by the time he reads these lines, Mr. Caradoc 
Evans will be greatly amazed to find that his work is so 
like t-ind so unlike, so infinitely superior and so abysmally 
inferior, to the work of so many other authors. But he 
may take comfort from the fact that unanimity* in praise or 
blame of any book is sure proof of that book's lack of 
originality. The thing that defies the rules and sets up new 
standards for itself is always a stumbling-block in the way 
of the would-be critical. It is as an old and seasoned 
member of that craft that I say now, deliberately, 1 
have never before had brought to my notice so remarkable a 
first book as “ My People.” Tt reads so maturely. It is 
so finished and distinguished, alike in its manner and 
matter. 1 do not say that it will succeed or fail, because 
it seems to me that as a consummate work of art it has not 
failed, but is an assured success already. 

Edwin Pugh. 


A DELIGHTFUL CONQUISTADOR.* 

Surely there is not in all the world a specimen of what 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls ” that irritable genus ” 
who would not be soothed into benevolence by reading 
Bernal Diaz. I^Ir. Maudslay, who for many years con- 
ducted antiquarian research of great importance both in 
Guatemala and the neighbouring lands, has given us an 
excellent translation of the words of Diaz, who is prob- 
ably the greatest man who ever ruled in Guatemala. 
Very often ^Ir. Maudslay must have wished that the 
officials of the present day were not so different. And 
now we have the lovable old man with Mr. Ciraham’s 
commentary. It need not be said that there is no one 
whom the old conquistador would have prefcrrccl. One 
is astonished, indeed, that Mr. Graham did not write this 
book long ago ; it would have been most irritating if 
another sort of hand had '•mdertaken it. ” But,” say.s 
Diaz, of another peril he cscap-d, ” God willed it that 
v.we should be saved.” If his companion.^ had been more 
like him and less like Cort^'s, one supposes that the modern 
Mexican would not so much prefer the Aztec hordes to 
their conquerors. At any rate, it shows that modem 
Mexicans, who usually are condemned for every kind of vice, 
may be assassins, but do dravr the line at snobbishness. 
The greater number of the so-called educated classes keep 
asserting that the;, ore of pure Castilian blorxl — ^with the 
good poet Altarairano it was a glory to be Indian, one 
of the ” people without reason,” us they are currently 
called, and when Huc.’tJi said he was pure Indian he was 
showing riie fine brusqueness and was speaking simple 
‘ truth, W'hich virtues, both of them, served him so ill when 
he dictated ” diplomatic ” notes to the Thiitecl .States. 
Although it usually is a point of honour for a Mexican of 
any save the lowest class to l)e desc.ended quite exclusively 
from Spaniards and Creoles (that is, people born in Mexico 
of European blood), yet Cortes and the others are not 
honoured in tiie country of their exploits. Several of 

• ” The Life of Bcnal Diaz del Castillo." By K. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham, ys. Cd. net. (Nash.) 
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.iiilhor of •* My Pi'oplc' ’ (Melrost'). 


them wrote as well as fought, but none of them wTote half 
so well as Bernal Diaz. 

Mr. Graham puls himself ^\ilh Bernal Diaz as a man 
who is surpassed by many in the art of wTiting, or rather 
, he says that he is 111 this category, while Diaz is as modest 
— anrl with just as little cau.se. In many things do they 
resemble each other, for example, in the great knowledge 
of horses. So much did Diaz love them that, writing in 
his old age, after thousands of ud\entures and long years 
of toil, he actually gives the nanu^s and colours, qualities 
and faults of all the horses and thi' mares which came 
in tlie first fleet that sailed frf)m Cuba with Cortes ; 
and Lieutenant-Colmiel Ciinninghaine (■ruhcim has lately 
been, we believe, in 1’ rug nay buying horses for the 
British army. It will he remembered in I’rescott — and 
his most vivid passages aie taken from the book of Diaz — 
how’ the horses made upon the natives a most marvellous 
impression. ” The Jndiaii'^,” says Diaz, ” thought the 
rider and the hor.se wen' the same body, as they had 
never seen a horse ’ .\nd in the casualty lists the number 
of lost or w'ounded luirses js mentioned before that of the 
warriors, althoiigli “we wen* in all five hundred and fifty 
comrades, we lived like lirnthers, and always talked to- 
gether, in the w'ars, on w.itch, and in the battles and all 
the hazards of our lives We talked of those who had 
I’wen slain, and nhoiil thoM* who had been carried off 
and sacrificed. . . I fiirtlier say that I remember all of 
them so ’well that 1 could paint or sculpture all their faces 
if I knew how to draw' . . . even their way of walking, 
and each detail of their faces and their forms . . . and 
how each one of them went into battle, and the courage 
that he showed . . . and I thank God, and also His Blessed 
Lafly Mother, tliat 1 escaped from being .sacrificed to idols, 
and f.)r liaviiig spared me to preserve their memory.” 
The more one reads of liernal Diaz the more is one likely 
to agree with John Ingram Lockart, who translated him 
in and ])kicod him beside Cervantes, saying that his 
book is as intiTc.sling as Don Quixote. 

Wc would l>e reconciled to all the endless fighting nowa- 
days in Me.\ico if such a man as Bernal Diaz were recording 
it. Carranza, Villa, and Zapata, and the other gentlemen 
who are all, more or less, Presidents, would be portrayed 
so vividly and with such insight that they would not 
have wholly lived in vain. Wherever we may look in 
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Hcrnal Diaz we are thrilled. 'J ims he saluted the poor 
captive Lord of Mexico, Montezuma : ' And as at that time 
1 was young, when 1 happened tt) hv on duly guarding him, 
or when I passed before him, alw.ivs with resjiect, 1 took 
my steel cap off and saluted liini.” i wish that Dernal 
Diaz could acknowledge our salute. 

lllINKY IjAI.KI.I.IX. 


SEA, COUNTRY, AND THE TOWN. 

]Mr. de Vere Staepoole is in liis degree one of the most 
essential poets ol our time. He does not startle us in 
“ The North Sea,”^ but his clean, jilangent, pungent poetry 
is a deligh^. He is a eraftsman and a sure one; and he 
has the spirit of romance, as Stexensoii liad it, and Kipling 
has it. Strange lands call to Jinn and the sea, and he loves 
the sea like a Viking. ('<ilour ami /e.st and eiicigy are in 
these poems of the North Sea, fus they aie in his admirable 
renderings of h'ranyois ^■lllon He is a liohemian born, 
and he has justified SJiakespeare, for he nnglit jilace his 
great .scene on a sca-coast in I{«»liennti J'he poems of the 
North Sea are written in wai-time 1 he llionglil ol the 
war behind all doubtless gives sh.irjMie'^s and pa'-Mon to 
niiieh of his poetrv ; but so miuli ul llie esseniial ciaiis- 
man is Mr. de \'ere Stticpoole lii.ii he keejis in iinml ste«idily 
the filing he is doing, and is nut <liverted from his purpose 
by any emotion from without. 'I here is something extra- 
ordinarily strong and deln ate about these little poems. 
The emotion is iifit obMous, but it m there, iis in tlus poem 
of Cruisers : 

‘ Ihe rosr til, it lil'Miiii'i in Knul.iinl l.iii, 

rin^llc and sliin.riMk t;p'n- llwv i‘*»ne 
1 ln’ wlmle sim-Iiiu* i- M.i'n Ik -.Ifi . 

I'or sinolve , .md lli*- d'^liowri’ lium 

I'lll-o with It-. IiiiihimI .ill :]k i1.i\ 

.X*- 111 liinu* .iiid lii.o.i tlu\ ti-.ir, 

Le.idiiig tile liiie-. of (rin-.«r'. l'ic\ 

Witli gun-. "Wiiiii; out to llu- I'li 

Cfod I what a sight wli ,t swing, wh.it liie ' 
rie.LUty ol ordei, p>'wri .ind sjunl ' 
riic lull chord ol hre 

Would tit It lictler thin tins .screed" 

And then, again, theie is the nieeliiig with the iUcUiii 
fisliei -llccL in the North Sea * 

" ■ How goe.s tin- w.ir - ' O li-.ln-r-. rude, 

Men of the tiiie-hlue lirctoii hro<i«I. 

I’ll answer to be iiiideinlood 

Well, then.- the nul is on tlie sinnid . 

But sinee the line is Juiig as .sin 
It takes a long, long hauling in 

But we are luiiiliiig aM together . 

The Channel and the N'orili he.i we.ither 
Have built lor iis this hilxnii twin 
Who cares about the weiglit or whether 
'I'hc line be long so that we win i " 

There is much dehcatc, linn and austere work in this 
book. We feci the very greyness of the North Sea, and 
smell the salt of it. 11c makes us see : 

** The cod are loiiimg down the toast. 

Ten million fish like one grey gho-.t. 

A fathom dceji, Ixvo fathoms (lee]i, 

They pass and each his place thith keep. 

And as they pass they sl.iy and .sliy. 

And as they pass us they are sLiiii ; 

Nothing their hunger c.in all.i>. 

Nothing make mark in that giey stain 
That passes down ’twi.\t loast aiul mast, 

Milhous that move like one grey ghost." 

To those who may not smell the .sea this year, ** The 
North Sea ** may be given as a tonic air. It is full of tlic 
gulls and the wind of the sea. 

One opened Irish Lclogucs ”* w'ilhout inneh expecta- 
tion, and was agreeably’ disappointed. An amateur farmer, 
one grumbled to one's self, and suspected Mr. I.ysaght of 
writing too finely. As a matter of fact, the poems have 

* " The North Sea and Other I'oenis." By Henry de Vere 

Staepoole. js. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


the Virgilian spirit. There is the smell of the earth in the 
book ; not the rich loam of Kngland nor its mud, but the 
rain-drenched porous earth of Ireland, light as a sponge. 
He rises in the morning^dark and goes off to the fair with 
his bullocks — oh, docs not one know it ? 

" Three o'clock — and with a start 
1 waken, cursing ftiir and mart, 

And the bullocks if they knew 
Surely would be cursing too." 

Or Jic IS making hay : 

" When the dew has gone off the ground and the heal of the sun 
Is very near able to melt the ^irong of lus fork. 

When already the small little breeze the task has begun, 

'J'lien man set.s to work. 

Pive acres of good meadow li.iy i.s in Costcloe's h'leld. 

In w'lndrows w'e have it made up , it won't rain ; wc'll no 
fear, 

only the foots w*lin make cocks when the clouds arc 
concealed 

And the sky is all clear." 

One likes tliat " concealed." Again, it is a cold winter 
night, and we iLstcii with Mr. l.y.saght to the contented 
munching of the cattle in the .shed. ( )r lie introduces us 
to the characters among .us men, and we recognise the 
racy truthfulnc-ss. 'i'he Lough J>erg jiueins, too, have 
great charm. This is quite artle.ss ai't, but Mr. Ly'saght 
gets there ; we walk his fields and handle his catch and 
ap})rtiibc lus crops ; \'es, and wc know liim too --a country- 
giMitlcman in })lain homespuns, farmer by day, bookish 
b\ lamplight, when he is not tun tired for anything but the 
sweet sleep of the labouring man. 

Mr. Bell s " I’oenis and Sonnets might have been 
written thirty years ago, xvlicii all the worhi was reading 
■ 'i'Jio Idylls of the Iviiig." lie is a rciTiiunt from that 
world, and Ins poems of Lancelot and the (irail have a 
ghostly .sound. How they would have delighted the 
young men at the I ni\ersitics, who sw’ore bv Tennyson in 
the Eighties ! Aiiytlnng of later date seems to have passed 
by liim unheard, lie lia.s music, and is scnsiti\’e to beauty 
and colour : 

" 1 was .1 votary 

c If the old gud.s with a passionate constancy. 

And 1 numbered not the hours as they flew'," 

he says of himself. He might have been living in old 
lotmis in Clifford's or Clray's Inn or the Temple, sporting lus 
oak all these j’cars since the 'eighties, if it were not for the 
.sonnet called " The New Crusade," which startles one 
with its suggestion of new and fiery w'ine in old bottles. 

Miss Irene Rutherford McLeod has, we imagine, yet to 
grow up. She has something of the root of the matter in her, 
but she is as yet too wild, too earth- worn, too acquainted 
w’ltli strange sins. She will outgrow all that. " Songs to 
Save a Soul has promise, desjute its turgidity. There 
IS a real charm in some of the poems which assures us of 
good things in time to come, when she docs nut any longer 
desire to shock us. 

K. T. 

MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. 

'lu many amateurs of French literature, the generation 
of novelists succeeding Maupassant, Analole hrance and 
Loti .seemed to lack creaticeness. Talent and scholarship 
.ibonnded, and the general level of workmanship was 
remarkably high. But the writers ol the 'nineties, who W'oii 
r<i sometlung like fame, appeared to owe their position to a 
happy choice of subject rathei than to a striking force of 
imagination. They w'crc gleaning in fields from which the 
harvest had Im'cii taken. Rene Hazin xvas typical of this 
class of novelists. He found an interesting thesis for lus 
•• D^'ing Land,'' in the impoverishment of the human 

* " Iri.sh Eclogues." By Edward E. Lysaght. 3s. net. 
(Maunscl.) 

3 " Poems and Sonnets." By Harold Bell. 2 S. 6d. net. 
(hllkin Mathews.) 

* " Songs to Save a Soul." By Irene KutherforJ McLeod. 
2S. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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n sniiKc"* of the countryside produced by the suction power 
ni tli(‘ ^rcat iiKliistrial tcnvii.s. The lure of Paris and the 
mill 111 its sceptic, dcsic eating atmosphere on the mind 
111 tlic tJiouglitful type of coiintrj-'iiian was the theme of 
Miiiirice liarres’ best-known novel, " Ul>rooted Lives.'* 
Most of these authors undoubtedly could write well ; 
Ihirres in particular has a magnificent style, with which he 
lulvocates a new social and political movement of intensive 
proviiuialism. Hut even Barres' character-drawings, such 
as his StiireL are figures of fine rhetoric rather than created 
beings Jt would have been hard to find in the French 
novel of tills cultured, critical, political period a character 
that lived 111 the memory of the reader with a life of its 
own, or a scene of dramatic passion in which the heights or 
depths of luiinan nature were lighted up. Even in the 
J^reiich art ol the short story, Russian writers had eclipsed 
the successors of Maupassant. Loti was an exhausted 
volcano, and only Aiiatolc France, strangely quickened in 
his disillusioned old age by socialistic ideas, .still flamed 
forth fnnn I'rance, one of the great lights of the modern 
world. 

In both the arts of poetry and pro.se h'rance seemed to 
be falling into a ])lacid, highly-cultivated silver age, pos- 
sessing. in men like Kcmy de (ioiirmonl, sophists of an 
exqiii.sitc perversity and nonchalance, uho desired to 
become the new Lucians, but lacked the touch of real 
creativcncss necessary to the great satirist. This is how 
things appeared ; but appearances were deceitful. Behind 
the tarnished facade of I'raiicc of the Caillaux regime, the 
inexhaustible genius of the pcojiU* w’as working in many 
directions. A , young, athletic, adventurous France was 
arising and producing the best airmen, the best motor- 
racers, champion bo.xcrs, fine runners, and promising foot- 
ballers. In engineering crafts the French mechanics, who 
had given the world the petrol engine, were becoming the 
finest power craftsmen in the world, and it was mainly 
their remarkable skill and the skill of their directing minds 
which endowed France with her cliief weapon of salvation 
— the 75 millimetre quick-firing gun. There was a feeling 
of a great democratic renaissance stirring in most bTeiich- 
men between the ages of nineteen and thirty ; rather 
older men, in close touch with tlie \’oungst(‘rs, ai.so fell the 
stress of the new sjiiril. -\mong these was C'harles IVgiiy, 
a brave, poor, enterprising man of letters, w’ho, by some 
financial niiratle, .set up as a piibli.slier and produced in the 
“Cahiers dc la Oiiiiizaine " a vehicle for the htoratiire of 
the newer Trance. In a Life <jf Beethoven by a new 

writer, Roniain Rollnnd, excited such public attention 
that the enterprise of " I-es Cahiers " was set on a sound 
monetary basis, and opened to all that new school of krtneh 
w'ritcrs, whose w'ork is admirably summed up by Miss 
Winifred Ste])hens in the second series of her " French 
Novelists of To-day." 



Jerome and Jean Tharaud. 

. Fran •' French Novelists of To-Day '• by Winifred Stephens (John Lane). 


At Pdguy’s Thursday afternoon gatherings in the Rue 
de la Sorbonne were seen Holland, the Tharaud brothers, 
the enemies of Kipling, I*ierrc Millc, the impassioned 
disciple of Kipling, and a score of other good men, who 
worked for Les Cahiers " or w'aiitcd to do so. Of them 
all Holland w»as chief. His famous." l.es Caliicrs " novel, 
“ Jean Chri.stoplie," was the greatest thing in F'rench prose 
literature since the " ('omedic Hiimaine" and " Lcs 
Misdrablcs." It w'as an enormous thing, in size as well as 
ill quality and pow'er of in.spiration. In it Holland tried 
to conciliate and blend all that was best in b'rcnch and 
Clerman civilisation, llis hero was a modern Beethoven, 
who resumed Cioelhc's missionary’ work in iLuropeanism. 
Holland is now an exile in Switzerland, disowned by his 
own countrymen and bitterly attacked by the intellectual 
leaders of Cierniaiiy. Neverthelc.ss, the Frencli-Swiss, no 
poor judges of the present European situation, consider 
Holland the supreme example of T'rcnch humanity, wisdom 
and civili.sing genius The war lias ])roduccd no nobler or 
more inoviug utterance than his reply to Cierhardi Haiipl- 
niaiin. He may be a little too much of a Bon Quixote ; 
on the other hand, we angry Britons, I'renehmcii and 
Russians may not siy.* so far into the future as does this 
exiled seiT oJ young France. 

I'eguy hinisell fell lighting the (k*rmans ; and nearly all 
the I-Tench writers of the younger school arc either iii the 
trcnche^' w'lth the army in action, or working round the 
depots and railways or on the lines of cnmmuiiication ns 
part of the Territorial lorce. Some may wish that Miss 
Winifred Stejihens had devoted even more of lier ])agc.s 
to the ajipreciation of the work of the " Les ('alucr " men 
•incl the W’rilcrs connected in spirit with them— tho.se new 
makers in J'rcnch literature whose work she knows .so 
intimately and appreciates with such di.scriniination ; but 
that is merely a matter of personal preferences. It is 
enough that in this .second .senes of " l-rench Novehsl.s oJ 
To-day " Miss Stephens has given us a very interesting aiul 
thoroughly well iiifonned stutly in a .subject whicli she has 
made peculiarly her own. 

j:. W. 

A HAPPY DOMINIE.* 

Then IS nothing iicw’ in Mr. A. S. Neill’s liule \ ohmic ; 
but to say that is not to condemn it, for we have respectable 
authority for alleging that there i'^ iiothiiig new under the 
sun Hut if there is nothing new, there is miicli that is 
fresli. Mr. Nciir.s speciality is not originality of idea but 
a hajjpy manner of presenting his \iews. Those views, 
indeed, are the usual commonjilaei's of modern educational 
theorv mingled w'lth the social opinions of the up-to-date 
young man who reads the " New Age " and the " New 
Statc.snian." But observe the difference Educational 
tlieory is usually i>rcseiilc*d in .so dismal a way that it is 
read w’lth reluctance by a lew teachers and by no other 
persons w’hat.socvcr. Mr. Neill Jias chosen a more excellent 
w’ay. He has jotted down his hopes and efforts, his doings 
and his donc-iintos, in the confessions of a half-humorous, 
half-serious " log," and so made a little book that is de- 
lightful as well as profitable to read. No one wlio begins it 
w'lll leave it half finished, and we therefore beg all teachers 
and inspectors, and especially all parents, ratepayers and 
members of School Boards or Education Committees to 
glance at its bright and really suggestive comments. 

Its main thesis, if so dull a word must be u.sed, is that a 
school is a place, not of repression but of expression. From 
that point of view the perfect school is the last word in 
individualism. The perfect school is not 'an assembly of 
jicrfect mechanical units all doing perfectly the same thing 
at the same moment at a word of command ; but a gather- 
ing of separate souls all encouraged to do that which mast 
expands the native faculties. That is the ideal for which, 
in some way or another, every real teacher strives. But 
we must be on our guard. The world of education suffers 
more than any other from second-hand enthusiasms. 

* “ A Dominie’s Log." By A. S. NeiU, M.A. 28. 6 d. net. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
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readier A evolves from his own personality a means of 
handling children that produces very happy results This 
lb discovered by some eager theorist or official, and im- 
mediately presented as a panacea It is forced upon 
teachers B , C , D , etc, iihose own enthusiasms are of a 
different order 1 hey spend their efforts in doing what is 
unnatural to them, become disheartened, sceptical and 
indifferent That is the usual lustory of educational ideas 
Panacea mongering in the schools is the woist of crimes 
The personaht> of the teacher is all imprirtant If he is a 
good teacher, he will do the best woik in lus own way , if 
he is a bad teacher he will be bad undti an> system that 
presupposes ongmahty and creati\c personality 

Apparently Mr \eill teaches in a small ruial school 
somewhere in Scotland His j^isonal relations with his 
charges are thus immediate He knows his flock and their 
homes every one, and in his happ} sunoundings he can sit 
them wandering among the fields and b\ paths Imagine, 
now, his methods presenbed to a school in I imehousc with 
four hundred boys and four hundred girls arranged iii 
classes of sixty or thereabouts I It is all very well to sax 
that barrack schools and classes of sixty under one unfoi 
tunate teacher ought not to exist Ihcy do exist \ei\ 
numerously , and to thconse about educational practice as 
if they didn t is the height of absurdii> On the heart ut 
every elementar> school teacher is written Isot as 1 wish 
but as conditions compel me 

The change m the schools duiing the last twenty \cais 
is very great and \ery encouraging \\c «ut much nc iiei 
the heart of the child than we used to be Here is an 
example of the change A boy is a small animal to whose 
happiness much noise seems csscntidl Ihe old idea was 
to thrash the noisiness out of him , the new idea is to seize 
upon tins noise making piocliMty and set him whacking a 
drum and blowing a bugle m a scout band— to his gxeal 
advantage 

Mr Neills little book with its note of kindness and 
sympathy is a most happy contribution to a right under 
standing of the children — our successors as they will be our 
betters as they should be 

G b 


THE WAND OF HARLEQUIN* 

Harlequin, that child of moonshine and the footlights 
plays an important part in AIiss Mdu-ie Chers fiction 
“The Immortal Gymnasts He and his i olumbinc and 
their — and our — old crony, l^antaloon combine the parts 
of lay proMdence and chorus, and oiganise happiness foi 
some pleasant ordinary people Miss Cher is a welcome 
newcomer c\en to the o\er swollen ranks of our novchsts 
largely because her book is an admirably wntten venture 
but partly, too, because of the courage of her imagination 
She has proved once more that reality is qo less real because 
the visionary immortal^ aic concerned m it If we aic 
a httle sorry to find m her book that Harlequm has been 
a aandwich-man m the mean street** that his Columbine 
pats butter and pours zmlk in a dairy shop, and that 
Pantaloon finds his principal happiness in delving foi 
second-hand books, it is none the less good — exceedingly 
good — to find a novehst gifted wnth imagination enough 
to mend the actualities of this life of a day or so with 
4 some of the pranks of the eternal playfellows 'What wc 
» - ann fiction — ^want is more imagination. Too much hiis 
Itfe Been to recent novelists an affoii of telephone, revolver, 
and b^dzoil)|n fnrmturc, a^ if its requirements could be 
ob|niged ill all sufficiency among the lumber of on up- 
* holsterer'a shop With the spiritual arcumstances away 
iftom Miim Cher's book is merely a small stoi v of a care- 

less yoirlh, a love-sick maiden, and the necessary ideohsi 
It is nice to think that the paths of these ordinary mortals 
were made smooth and pleasant by the ancient antics, 
whose Imeage is to be traced just a stage farthci than the 

• “In Bnef Authority” By F AnsU\ 6 (Smith, 
Elder) "The Immortal Gymnasts * By Mane Cher os 

S eiiwmaiia)-/'Go98amei By Cosorge A Birmingham. 

(Methuen.) 


globule of Pooh-Bali gomg back, indeed, almost to the 
mists in which the world was born 

We had intended to deal fiist xvith Mr Anstey's book , 
but it must have been that Harleciuin intervened Now 
we will shed in print the pleasuic leeeivcd from “ In Bnef 
Autlionty if the same potent influence will permit 
This is a cliciraeieristie \nstey book , and no one but its 
authoi could have written it It falls natuially into place 
beside llie Bidss Bottle eoinbiiung the impossible with 
the \ciy oidinaiy On this oie ision some of the human 
products of Subuibii ait tx uisfened to that folk land 
born ol Geiman insini itioii before the hoof of Prussia 
tiod out the fancies ind ideals whete the goose girls anel 
piettx tiilois SnoM whites witches and ogles, the pli> 
things of the (jiimnis and then eompiny, lixed and did 
anil didii t Mirehenlind is tint ehiptci of the ell world 
which IS oiilx to be le lehed in i nixstie convey once, rathci 
inoic thin the i Id f ishi uie I laniilx coieh drawn by 
stoiks in 1 drixcn b\ the ^ )t>d wishes of its fairy masters 
Make behexc is the e isiest thin^, in the world— easier 
than bieakfist sometimes when the mike bcliexcr really 
likes and it is not at all siiipiisiiig tlicicforc, it is, 
indeed quite x\ h it would be i xpi etc 1 that Mrs ibberlcy- 
Siimpstm who is lust as t nieeited iiiel unpleasant as an 
oxerfed subuibin fool e in be xxith hci stodgy husband, 
laffish son anel diughtcis cue if xxhtmi Ldna is a sort of 
oxer tutored rat and tlii ttlui Kubx not old enough 
to be other than mee, xxiMi the ^ovtiness— we must not 
Joigei dear D ipline —should be e iiiied ixxav m that lam- 
shackle aeiial coiix^x nice to M iieheiilintl wheie tlie 
descend nits <1 the lieioes uitl lieioniis of the Gciniui 
folktales lie still eMstin^, and behixing iiieol\ H( w 
the fiirx inesstiij^ti makes i mist ikt iiid causes Mis 
Stnnpson to aseenel the thii ii then being some* 

queen, lioxx hei consoit Km^ Sidnex makes board 
meeting speeches to lus untiiistx subjc Is hoxx Clarence 
the t low n Prince endeaxouis to nitio luce the eixilisatioii 
ol the nut to the country of the nies hoxx 1 Jna loves 
an ogre and is e lined off by lus pet di i,,on how the tine 
queen is at length diseoveied iiid Dapluie ciowned — 
IS wntten with line ingeiiiut\ mil the stuff of laughtei 
Jh most amusing episode is l\in Stnnpson s golf match 
with one ol the piincipil com tie s In older that royal 
dignity should not be p iidi/e I tin mgli defeat, the 
« lewn Pnnie Cliienee in bu s tiie magician Xunel to 
bcxvitil Ins fithei s ball I uloitun itely, lus rival, the 
Marsh il his g )ni the sum souiee for a spell to be put 
on his mashie 

We Ole not ^,0111., to be ungi itcfiil to Mi Birmingham , 
but we cm expits', legict tint a little more imagination 
and iriesponsibihtx is not mixed with lus invention li 
only he could boiioxv the w ml of llailequin for a httle 
time » He has taught us to look to him for farce, and 
he can build a plot and devise characters from which 
plenty of amusement might be extracted And yet 

Gossamer, though written ivith skill and care, and 
though its people are excellent types of diverse humanity, 
rathei d^^presses It is mainly a study of Asehex , a hnanee 
king who when war bicaks out finds himself on the horns 
of dilemma , shall he, a loyal Geiman, stand by the 1 athei- 
land, or shall he be tiuc to lus honour as a financier uid 
do his best for those whose alt airs have been entrusted 
to him ^ Ihis sensitive man is far and away, the most 
attractive subject in the book Gossamer * disapx^oints 
because wc expect too much of its author, but theie can 
be no question of its bonhomie and cleverness 

C E Lwvki-mj 

THE JOLLY DUCHESS.* 

When Harriot Mellon bade adieu to the stage in 1815 
on her inarnoge with the rich banker, Thomas Coutts, 
Lord Burford, afterwards the Duke of St Albans, was a 
lad of tlurtecn years of age, and his future wife well over 

• lilt Tolly Duchess Harriot Mellon afterwards Mrs 
Coutts and the Duchess of St \lbans A Sixty Gossiping 

Kecord of Stage and Society (1777 to 1837) t^harles U 

Peaice ids net (Stanley Paul ) 




/•Vow a drawinfi hv Dudley Hardy. 

In ^^Thv Times Ked Cross Story Book." 
{H odder and Stotighlon.) 
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Harriot Mellon as Mra. Page in 
*' The Merry Wivea of Wlodoor.** 


i'Eviiu “ Ibc Jolly Duchess" (Stanley rhul). 


forty. The marriaga took place some ten years 
later, after Mis. CoCtts had been a widow and 
the wealthiest woman in England for three years. 

There had been before, as there have been since, 
several instances of actresses being raised to the 
peerage by marriage — Lavinia Fenton, the famous 
Polly Peachum of “ The Beggars’ Opera,” who 
became the Duchess of Bolton ; Miss Farren. the 
Countess of Derby ; Miss Foote, the C ounte.U of 
Harrington ; and Miss Stephens, the Countess of 
Essex. None of these, Jiowcver, held the public 
gaze after her marriage as did the subject of 
the present biography. Harriot Mellon married 
her first husband for liis money j her second one 
for his rank. Both marriages w'ere certainly great 
achievements for a woman born, as she was. in 
very humble position. Although she is said to 
have been the daughter of a lieutenant in the 
Madras Native Infantry the fact has not been 
cstabhshed, nor has that of her having been “ born 
on the wrong side of the blanket ” licen disproved. 

In her day she was a popular actress but not 
to be compared with her model, Dorothy Jordan, 
and it is very probable, but for her two amazing 
matrinioiiial achievements, that her name would 
by this time have been buried in the iniquity of 
oblivion unless she had gone on Irom streiiglli to 
strength in her art. 

Her first success appears to have been made 
in the provinces- at L'herston- -iii a strolling 
company. Afterwardn, at Stahortl, she liccame 
Ultimate with a well-to-do laniily, by whom she 
was introduced to Shendau wlieii he visited that 
Mulluiid town as one ot the stewards of the 
Stcillord races. Tlien she was, alter some delay, 
jinuuoted to Drury Lane 'riieaire, whcie her first 
important pait was as Lydia Languish 111 the 
great manager's comedy, “ 'I he Rivals," in 1705. 
Atterwards she undertook those with wluch she 
was already familiar, such us Maria in “The 
Sjiuiled Child,” Lucy in “ The Country (lirl,” 

^liss la Blond in ” The Romp," and Lucy in 
*• The Devil to I*ay.” And Lanibites need not 
be reminded that it was Harriot Mellon who 
look the part of Mclisinda in his damned farce, 

** Mr, H w'liich was acted at Drury Lane on 

December 10 th, 1806. It is not correct to refer 
to Lamb at that period, as ^Mr. Pearce does, as the " Gentle 
Elia.” With the exception of an interval w'heii she played 
at the Lyceum after Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down 
m 1809, she was connected only with the latter playhouse 
during the whole period of her stage career. 

It cannot be said that the personality of the woman 
stands out clearly, either as Harriot Mellon the actress, 
as Mrs. Coutts or as the Duchess of St. Albans, so buried 
is she among the various people w*ho throng the book. 
But that is hardly the fault of the author, a very pains^ 
taking and industrious worker, and he has distinctly 
described his labours as a gossiping record of stage and 
society from 1777 to 1837. His list of authorities takes 
up more than three pages. He makes no ineiition of a 
book, scarce, as nearly cdl the copies printed were bought 
up and destroyed, but doubtless he came across it during 
his researches. It is entitled ” Life of the late 'J'homas 
Coutts, Esq., with biographical and entertaining anecdotes 
of his first wife, Betty Starky, and of the present Mrs. 
Coutts.” It is undated, but must have been publi.shed 
some time between i8jj, wIkmi Coutts died, and 1825. 
when Mrs. Coutts married her second husband. Nor tloes 
he refer to Lord Broughton's ” Recollections of a Long 
Life,” which appeared over five years ago. From it 1 
transcribe the following amusing incident. I'ndcr date 
May 22nd, 1 8 JO, Lord Broughton (or John Cam Hobhousc, 
as he then was) records : 

" Went lo Holly Ludgi* and saw the many w.iys by which 
the good-natured hostess tries to make all the world forget that 
such a person as Miss Mellon ever lived. Very few of the great 


jH'^iple who used to court Coutts Were, however, there. 

J hey do not chouse to accept favours which they must return 
.it the hazard of ha\ing precedence taken of them in London 
by the ci-devatti so^ibrettc. There w’as no \ery prominent ab- 
surdity in the spectacle except that the Duchess was drawn 
in a garden phaeton up and down a hill, preceded by a bud 
ul Prague minstrels and followed by her guests in procession. 
1 have seen the sight once, and shall never see it again.” 

There is much eiLtcrtaining matter of varied interest 
in the book. Perliaps the followdng anecdote may be 
new to more readers than Mr. Pearce supposes : 

” Mrs. Glover [whom Hoaden considered ' the ablest actress 
in existence 'j . . . had wit. too, if she can be credited, as 
Vandenhofi asserts, with being the originator of a feu d'espfii 
which has gone the round in many languages and has been 
told of any actress on whom the cap fits. Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Orger, and Mrs. Humby, a \rry pretty woman, the subject of 
an audacious couplet which was current in the clubs of her 
day, and of which one may ho}ic she was ignorant, wen* talking 
in the green room one day, and the subject was Charles Matthews 
and his recent marriage with Madame Vestns. * They say,’ 
said Humby, with her quaint air of assumed simplicity, | that 
Ixrfore aca'pting him. Vestris made a full confession lo him of 
all her lovers. ' What touching confidence ! ’ she added archly. 

• What needless trouble,* said Orger drily. ' Wliat a wonderful 
ineinory,* wound up Glover triumphantly. An old joke, doubt- 
leb.s. but ever young.” 

The book is well illustrated with caricaliircs and por- 
traits, and an index wliich might usefully have been made 
fuller. 

S. Buttekwortii. 
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THE FORTUNES OF VIRGINIA BRIGHT. By Mh rt 
Kinri>s^. hM (liDtldiT iV Stou^lildii ) 

'I'his is the story of a jn-ftty vcninR AiiKMican girl's holiday 
ill ICiifjland. She am\cs from the I'.S.A. ^\lth plenty of 
money on her. ^iveii to her by her father, brother, and 
aunt, ^^ho have clubbed logctlier to enable her to have 
lliis holiday ^’lr^:lnla has mapped out a f^rand lour for 
herself, but belore she has been Ion" asli«)re nciirly all 
her money is stolen Irom her bag. leaving her with a small 
amount of reaily cash and the return half of her steamer 
lirket. She lias no friends in ICngland. What shall she 
do Slie decLiles to stay and see it out " even if she has 
to iiHtyft her way through the holiday. So she linds the 
most unconventional and interesting sorts of jobs, and sends 
picture postcanls Imme and says what a jolly lime she is 
liaving. and not a word about the lo.>.t money. In realitv 
she has a much jollier time than she would have had had 
she stayed in hotels and done the ordinary tourist holidav. 
She takes on all sorts of work as she goes along on her 
tour, from ( ooking and housekeeping to managing a pierrot 
troupe. 'I'luTe is a fresh, healthy atmosjihere throughout 
the book, and about Virginia, which makes lu‘r adventures 
delightfully entertaining reading The v.irious people she 
comes acro.ss are all " sliijis that pass ” until, «it length, 
she meets a young man on a motor-cycle who a•^ks her to 
lake a lly out of his eve. Which results in but we mu.st 
not spoil bv anticipating it the charming linish of a very 
charming romance. 

THE GAME OF HEARTS. By G. B Burgm os. 

(Hutchm'«.on.) 

It is a jiitN that in the ojiemng pages of tins new* sti>ry 
of hie round Fiuir (’oriiers, Mr. Ihirgiii should liave pre- 
sented his hero an<l his two heroines in so unattractive a 
light as to prejudice the readers interest 111 their future. 
Despite his beautiful face and slim, aristocratic lingers, it 
is ditticult to tolerate the young Seigneur with his pre- 
tcntiou.s monologues, Ins poetical snobbery, and his 
excessive self-pity, (icca.sioned by his diminutive stature. 
“ Only a blind woman conlri low a tlnnl of a man like me," 
he sighs, as he reclines gracefully in the woods And the 
reader i.-» prej)are<l to agiee with the .sii])ulati<in that she 
should be de.il als<i. Not s(j, however, Lisse 1 abfjisMer 
llie beautitiil granddaughter of .in IrocpKiis s<ju.iw, win# 
longs to " pillow her liea«l ' on the Seigiieai's bie.i.M 
For his jiart. tlie Seigneur veariis lav the tall, shin ;iiul 
unapproachable Clarion, the jiriggisli daughter ot Judge 
Mant. h'ortim.'iti'ly, a*- the " game of hearts " which gn es 
the novel its title proceeds, the young people become more 
likeable, the Seigneur quits his piclures<|ue posing, and the 
heart of !\liss M.int begins to show signs of life. A thrill 
is given to the plot by the insidious attiMiijUi on the jiait 
i)i an old Indian .squaw, aided by a .she-w'oll, tiMlesln>) the 
Judge's daughter. The nov’el is written in .Mr. IJurgiii’s 
characteristically light .ind ea^v maniur, aiul inln»rUKe^. 
some entertaining h'oiii 0)riieritcs. 

NYMPHET. Bv J. 1- ('.irtiM- tis. i^aiiiji-ioii I.OW ) 

From tlic verv’ moiiienl that ('iaude Kempton sat in 
the corner of the railway carnage and scoffed ami pshavve<l 
at the article iti the magazine on " l^ovc .it first Sight." 
we knew what was going to happen to him And it did, 
too. How It did, and what he did, and what Nynipliel 
(who is h^r siste»‘) did, is the bu.smc.ss ot this suiiny, light- 
hearted story. As a rule, little girls of Nynipliefs age. 
in .story books, ^vho have a hand in tli^* love aJIairs of their 
elders are unbearable ami most irritating to rc.afl about. 
But not so Nymphet. She is a natural, jolly little girl, 
w'ho plays her part unaffectedly throughout. TJie author 
is to be congratulated on the excellent cliaracter studies 
in the book, and on the breezy, summery, holiday at- 
mosphere that exhales from its pages. " Nymphet " 
should come as a welcome guest to many a fireside this 
winter. 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME. By E. Temple Thurston. 6s. 

(Chapiii.in Hall.) 

A passionate young poet, divining that pure emotion is 
the mooil of vision, vows himself to celibacy and goes into 
solitude in the w'iUls of Ireland. There, after two years of 
calm, he is found by a modern woman of great beauty. 
They love ; but, to keep his ideal of her unspoiled, he 
must leave her. 'J'o nurse desire of her would wreck his 
iiisjnralioii. By this lime lie has acquired more than a 
half-beiiel in laerie , his coiiMction being that the things 
seen anil heard by a siniph* <ind imagin.ilive peasantry 
are symbols of their moods. He is himsell tempted 
jire.sently by such .i simiilaLTiim, liis lady in a peasant 
guise ; and, being tricked into the satisfaction ot what he 
deems a latal weakness, he kills her. 'fliat is Air. Terajilc 
Thurston’s story, willi wliicli he .sets in a new atniosjihere 
and meaning the age-old " conflict of llesh and sjnril." 
It is iinely done. The coiillicl in Aiitlioiiy Sorel is almcKst 
as tragic as in ('Iaude J'rollo ; the C'cllic glamour with 
which the slc»ry is arr.iyed makes it less ianiih.ir and real, 
but h.'irdJy less .ibsorlniig. Indeed, the loss of reality 
might be umnqioi-i.int il llii'« conthcl were not presented 
as v'ltal lor a jioet, in the sense th.ii he must not love like a 
man. .\s Miowniiig would have s.iid, tlie less poet he. 
If we believed in Sorel, using a kmie m Ins bridal bed to 
enforce that thesis, we should have to i .ill liim a monster, 
llapjulv llie loinaniic .setting aiul elusive liealmcnl make 
the thesis a ticluuial exjvdient and nolhiiig more. Il 
enables Air '1 hiirston to establish .i logie ol f.ierie, by 
w'hichweare sn delighted that the lium.iii asj)e( 1 of .\ntlion\ 
Sorel and .\niia t jnarteriii.iine coiuerii.s ns In tie. He has 
been aitisl enoiigli to know that wliat inaLlered was lo 
make ns believe in Trel.ind and its imaginal've lore ratliei 
than in thi‘se jMolagonists, v\ho arc viiv siillicieiilly 
shown loi that piirjiose .\ roinantu ellm .serves as the 
.staple ul a loniaiitu asthetic iiis|)iiing Inm foi oiii pine 
pleasure ; and the ]>ain*' t.ikeii lo make iis helu ve that 

he wc'iil lo T'jqx'iary in qmst ot tlie linih about this 

“ T*as.sioii.ile ('nine," and loninl it in a lert.iin way, are 

high eralf-manslnp I'lom all artisin points ol view 

this novel is a Hear siuces^. 

DAVENPORT. !•> ( h.irk s M.niiott. os. (Iliitchinsun ) 

If a man s re.d claim upon postentv is the amount ol 
iiiteiest he has drawn liom the well ol hie .iiul the way in 
which he Ims poured it mit for other men’s relicsh.iiieiil . 
then lew’ nil'll wl our generation can beilei subslanli.ite that 
ilaim ili.in Mr .Marriott. Iiisteail of playing witli baubles 
like love i»i gam or war, he prefers the largei field of human 
jHTsoii.dilv , and il has never failed him yc‘t Whatever 
iiiteiesls till' rest of men is good enough for him, liiit not 
unk'ss it servi's to bring into picturescpu* leliel the infhieiu e 
It iwercises ujion Jiiimaii cliar.u Ict. You might take a gallery 
ol All. Ahirriotts creations and show an e1h)rtles.s imitv 
111 tin'll treatment, and the same unfailing iwerciso of brain 
pkiying like a morning breeze above and .irouiid the .subject. 
In tills faculty of irradiating common things and experi- 
ences with intellectual wonder- ■ nii.\iiig Ins colours “ witli 
br.iiiis, sir," as Ojiie .said- we can only cornjiarc him to 
Wells or (‘oiirad ; but he is wise iii choosing a smaller 
(«iiivas and sticking to the subject. This time he allows 
himself a problem in dualisatioii, and though Ins psycho- 
logual doubling of Harry Belsire reminds you inevitably 
«if Stevenson’s JekyJl, it is a remini.setnice enforced by 
dint of dilfcirence. Jekyll is an eiiibodimciil of horror 
made fascinating by a dramatic jnctiiresq lioness ; Harry 
is a tlioroughly human yciungster with an aura which 
aliiM'ts you with uneasiness because he ivspircs affection. 
Jekyll IS a vampire, a being of another world ; Harry 
remains not only human, but British and modc*rii. II is 
onlv departure from the stage of our attcnilivc sympathy 
is wlien he deals with the fussy little Airs. Urme. As 
for his identity with Davenport, the writer of power and 
iin.igination, it never makes liim any the less Harry and 
likeable. Anybody less mystical or priggish than young 
Belsire you could hardly imagine, and that is why his 
deliverance from this internecine division of self comes 
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with a sense of relief, though you feel it must end a most 
engrossing story. Part of the self-denying artistry of the 
book consists in the way in which Anne Courtney gives 
.Harry up for a Quixotic reason, and in tlie way that 
after it, Harry goes off to the war and falls with honour. 
He gives one the sense of pride that comes to many a 
bereaved and patriotic father to-day— the feeling that he 
was worth it, and grate liil memory will not let him die. 

THE GATES OF SILENCE. Fh Linds.iv Kiissfll. Os 
(Ward, Lock ) 

Old Denis t'rorey, the warmest man in Craitlimary, a 
deep whisky-drinker and a bigoted Konian ( atliolic, boon 
companion of all the neighbouring priests, loudly boasted 
that " There's never a ( rorey lelt the ould Church, an' 
there never will." He was also wont to add, '* An’, plccLse 
God, liefore Denis Crorey close.^ his eyes on the world there 
will be tw'o o' his flesh and blood that will be cledicateil to 
the glory o’ the Church." Jhit even into ])eaceful Craith- 
mary the inquiring s]nrit of nuKlernisin had penetrated 
The dreams of Denis were rudely shall ered when I'alher 
Mafiicld renounced the ('hurch. when Mary C.abnelle was 
moved by sympathy and by the hopelessness of a convent 
future. The theme is a delicate one, but it is Jiandleil in 
a manner which gives no olfeiice 'I'lie altern.ile .setting 
of Donegiil and New Guiium - wheie J*aul Malheld makes 
good as a bush do( lor- enhance the charm ot a dehghtiiil 
story. Denis ('loiey's daughlers both break tJieir vows, 
Mary Gabnelle tor love of an explorer, and iChzabeth fc'r 
love of Paul Maltiekl and Mary (hibneJle's baby Some 
ol the details are .sordid, but this novel has an apjic'al 
dislinctly its own. 

THE ETERNAL WHISPER. ]i\ Chuiles liu^e ■! vtlemh 
Wish I 

J’lnding vour Self has alwiiv.-, been hard and always will, 
leniarks old Mrs. Jilkinglon. llettv Von Morne, young 
and eager to try her wings, but marntd to an unsympathetic 
aiul elderly Ceylon merchant oi J Portuguese extraetioii. 
di.si overs the truth of this after bitter misery and dis- 
illiisioiiinenl. \ on liorne, a stolid, uiieinotioiial man. with 
large ideas of duty and a ])eiicliant foi playing jiatience. 
brings his wife to ICngland ffir a lioliday In Ilngland 
Mrs \ on Jlonn* meets Mrs. iPjlknigton, wife of an artist, and 
fi'Miieily his model, and their con\ ensiitions suggest to 
HetU a way out. On the eve ol their leliirn I0 Ceylon she 
di.sappears. joins a model in lodgings, and begins IJie Search 
for Self. C oliii ]Maud, a ri.sing young artist, emjiloys her, 
and gradually the pair drift into a nioie intimate relation- 
shij). 1 .ove Climes to them, a love, however, which destroys 
(‘olin's iiidiistrv . When the truth dawns iqKiii Hetty she 
delermnies to sacrifice herself to save I'olin and liis career, 
.iiid does so by returning to licr husband Mr. Inge is to 
be congraliilaled upon an admirable piece of work. All 
tJiroiigh this story grips. The temjitations and dangers 
besetting tJie lonely woman's path, the ugly and seamy 
side of London's lodgings and w’ork, have ncv’cr been so 
realistically described. 

SHADOWS OF FLAMES- By Ann' he Ihvrs n-* (Hurst 
A: Blackett.) 

Fiv'c hundred and eighty-eight pages, elo.s(iy printed 
pagi's, is excellent value. The one thing to be said is 
if you don’t like the story you need m>l read them all ; 
t^hile if you do you w’lll like it so much that you cannot 
have too much of a good thing. The beautiful American 
married to the Knglisli aristocrat, who is quite brutal and 
a morphia maniac, gives scojie for a magnificent tale. 
And the agonies of morjihia, the cunning of the victim, 
the whole pathology, is excellently observed and di.splayecl. 
The must sympathetic character in the book is the nurse, 
a brisk and taking figure. Wlien the husband dies, Sophy 
has further adventures, and marries again an American 
boy who has Adonis and Apollo " beat to a frazzle " for 
beauty and charm ; but the end is a divorce. And then 
she moves towards the Italian who has loved her through 


her two wedlocks There are many lurid scenes of every 
kind in the course of the book, very skilfully handled, 
and one has 110 iloiibt that a very large and eager public 
will be grateful foi so warmly emotional a novel. 

TEN DEGREES BACKWARD. By llllcn Thorneycroft 
Fowler. Os (lloddcr A: SlDiightim ) 

'■ Behold, I will bring again the shadow on the sun-dial 
ten degrees baLkward.” 'J’Jiis is tlie keynote of Miss Lllen 
'J honieycroft Fowler’s new novel, in which we sec the 
middle-aged hero of the storv - after he has made a failure 
of his life getting Ins Uiaiues over again : though he 
himself believes, and says early in the storj’ that the real 
traginly ol life is “ that there are no nicorc.^.'" 'J'old in a 
witty and vivacious manner, the story covers a wide 
r.inge of subject matter : there is the gift of spiritual 
healing which Reginald Kingsnorth (the hero) finds that 
Ik* jiossesses, and wliicli opens up an interesting channel 
for argument and sju'cnlation ; there is his marriage with 
the (.harming and youthful hay W'lldacre, .and the extra- 
ordinary way he bungles his hajquness and liers ; tlicre 
aie old friends to meet like Isabel of " foncerning Isabel 
(*.iriiab\ " fame . and thf*n, towards the end of the book, 
(•Miles an echo ot the Great War, for, of course, no modern 
Stones lan escape it entiicly. The interest in the two 
mam themes of the book - Love and Religion- -is cleverly 
suslaineil throiigluMit. 

SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG 
FRIENDS. Bv S Macii.i light an. (is iMnith, Lldc'r.) 

Bv reading Miss M:u naiiglitan's latest book w'e meet 
several delightful petqilc who>e aecpianitanee it would 
certainly be a pity to miss A few of the characters are 
cMerly, and thi*>ii* decidedly resemble the fascinating folk 
oi wIkmii Jane Austen has told us. with an added humour 
.'dl tlu'ir ow'ii : thi'ir voung friends are essentially modern, 
not to say slarliiiig at times , yi*t th(*se contrasting 
iharaetors are fitti-d so perfectly togctlier, each group 
seems to form the comj'lenient of the olhei. Happily 
with Miss Maiaiaughtaii dcscriptuMi still ranks as a fine 
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art ; there is a sub-add flavour about her critisisms, and 
she makes a few words do a wonderful amount of work. 
She sticks neat little labels on to her characters, and we 
recognise them at once as old friends. There is Tom 
Beamish, whose tabic napkin would never rest on both 
knees at once ; Mrs. Darling, who is one of those women 
who sit at home and say ' Well darling ? ’ to everybody 
when they return ** ; and Clcmmie ; Clemmie. with her 
naively expressed idea.s on matrimony and the law of 
the land, and her extreme modernity. Personally we 
wouldn’t have missed Clemmie for anything, although we 
heaved a sigh of relief that after all she wasn’t our own 
daughter. In the end the very thing you never would 
have expected happens, and the story proves that, as 
Jacqueta says, “ When all is said and done, love remains 
amazingly the fashion.” This book is filled with a gentle 
gaiety, and the sense of humour which outlasts trouble. 
The lights and shades are so carefully applied that the 
whole reminds one of a very finished picture. Distinctly 
a book to take one's thoughts away from the war. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H. C. Biulcy. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Mr; Bailey really knows how to do it. He can reproduce 
an ancient time to the life, or persuade you that it is to 
<he life, which, if you come to think of it, is really far 
better. The days of Queen Anne have not been the most 
profitable for the historical novelist ; we have ” Esmond ” 
and ” Shrew'sburv," and, of course, the Spectator and 
I'aUer as contemporary fiction and authority, not to speak 
of others. Mr. Harry Boyce’s adventure in life, as re- 
counted by Mr. Bailey, is not merely an adventure of 
riding and swearing and wooing and slaying. He is a 
scholar, and at tw’eiity-four tutor to Mr. Geoffrey Wavertoii, 
an Egoist, but an egoist devoid of the excellent qualities 
of Sir Willoughby Patterne. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Boyce's father reminds us of Harry Kichmond’s. How 
Mr. Boyce loves and is wooed by the peerless Miss Laiii- 
bourn, who learls him a dog's life, and then falls in love 
with him afresh when he has left her, is the background 
of a sufficiently exciting tale, that gives us vivid glimpses 
of Marlborough, his Duchess, Sunderland, the Pretender, 
and such solid liistorical people, all strongly presented and 
made part of the stuff of the story. But the characters 
of the hero and heroine are w’ell and truly delineated, they 
live and excite our human feeUngs of friendship and 
aversion as human folk will do in real life, and it is to this 
real quality of characterisation that the book owes its 
value. No one is all villain, no one is all heroic. There 
is an exception — the Egoist, and he is a very sorry fellow 
indeed. Only we feel tha.t such a person would be just 
such an insufferable rascal given his original qualities, 
so that our sense of psychology commends the unrelieved 
blackness of his portra3dng. 

THE LITTLE ILIAD. By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The impression which one caiTies away from this book 
is that one has been reading a first novel from the land of 
ghosts, its author being Harland — a Harland who has 
flitted round George Meredith, but not come very near 
the heart of him. Tt is significant that Mr. Hewlett looks 
towards the poets wistfully, and one is made to feel that 
he would sooner be a poet tlian a novelist. He has, indeed, 
some features of the p«)et, but what he has without a doubt, 
is great -skill in the art of telling tales. This art is here so 
palpable that the very thinness of the tale is made more 
evident. We need not. labour the point thaf the whole 
a^air is, with its Hector and Helen and so forth, a shadow 
of the Iliad that is, to say the least, courageous ; but the 
cynical friend who tells the story seems to tell you that it 
is a show of puppets. They play their little parts, in and 
out, and go their way and nobody is a penny the worse for 
it. 'Hie moral is that a womanly woman who is not un- 
happy should not tie told that she ought to be ; but if this 


Hector had b^ved with such sdf-restraint there would 
have been no Highland siege of Troy, and Hector's father 
won] ‘ot, in the end, have married Helen and the rather 
wit M chorus, Laura Bacchus, would not have been able 
to A. .jce her pronouncement that Hector ” don’t want to 
marry anybody. He only wants, a ivoman to say his 
prayers to.” There are several shrewd epigrams and neat 
observations. You are left in surmise as to Hermione, the 
beautiful and coldish daughter of this Helen : what will 
become of her when old Sir Roderick dies ? 


THE OCEAN SLEUTH. By Maurice Drake. 6s. (Methuen.) 

The plot of this mystery story turns on the disappearance 
of an absconding banker 'with eighty thousand pounds’ 
worth of English and l'*rcnch notes. Both the embezzler 
and his plunder are traced to a liner which comes to grief 
on the r.izard shelf, and the notes arc ostensibly recovered 
and kxlged with the Oflicial Receiver. We say " osten- 
sibly ” advisedly, for Austin Voogdt, a wealthy young 
man with a convenient name for the author's purpose, 
an aptitude for asking questions, and a penchant for the 
sights and smells of the sea, is .soon involved in a shower 
of notes bearing the numbers of those supposed to have 
been ” recovered ” : ami to his dismay his efforts to 
elucidate the mystery only serve to fasten suspicion on a 
beautiful girl to w'hom he liad been of some .service on the 
wrecked liner. The mystery suffers a little from over- 
elaboration, and the solution is tr»o lung deferred.. Any 
but the painstaking \ ougdt would have .skipped .several 
steps in the solving. By far the most rcali.stic chapters 
of ” The Ocean Sleuth ” are tlius'e .setting out life on the 
salvage ship Godwit, and Austin's ad\ oniurcs in the i’anson’s 
Tunnel. Apropos of this tunnel, yon cannot read this book 
without registering a vow to tlirusl your licad out of the 
carriage window on 3'our next journey between Dawiish 
and Tcignmoutii. 


THE MONEY MASTER. By Sir OillxrrL l‘.tikci. 6b. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Ill any other luimK liiil tho.se of Sii Gilbert J’arker, we 
are convinced that the dialect o( the Canadian ” liabitaiit ” 
would grow monotonous. Jt has always palled on us 
after awhile in the poems of Drummond, and wc find it 
impossible to read more than a few* pages of that capable 
'WTiter at a time, but Sir Crfll>ert escapes monotony by 
the vigour of his character creations and his deftness in 
keeping the ball of action continually at work. He 
introduces a newr element, moreover, by marring his 
hero to a Spanish girl of wilful disposition and a haunting 
beauty, and her absconsion from the home of Jean- Jacques 
Barbille after certain years of outward conformity to the 
rules and conditions of matrimony constitutes the real 
beginning of the story. After' that Jean- Jacques, with 
his self-obsession and liis smattering of stereotyped 
jargon from the philosophic schools, seems to drift down 
-the weirs of trouble. His daughter consults her own 
devices by marrying a Protestant, in opposition to her 
father’s Catholic views, and they only become reconciled 
in a kind of way by his renunciation of her orphan babe, 
an act of self-denial on his part which more than expiates 
his faults of egotism and self-sufficiency. There is a 
complete reconciliation with his truant wife upon her 
deathbed, and after this the fortunes of the house of 
Barbille seem destined to return, or, if they don’t, it 
does not greatly matter. Jean- Jacques hsLs lived his life 
and shot his bolt, and the prospect of a second wife who 
has long adored him in secret is all in favour of a serene 
old age. He is philosophic at last in something more than 
the superficial sense of years ago, and we find we have 
traced the character upwards from a mild and good- 
humoured disparagement to a genuine level of admiration. 
The book is not the author'.s best, but it may rank amongst 
his most original. It is a book which nobody else could 
have written, and everybody else will appreciate. 
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THE SONGS AND SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE 
SPEARE Illustratod b} Charles Robinson 7s od net 
(l)utkiaorlh ) 

All Charles Robinson li is found in Shakespcar(e s songs 
, ind sfjiintls a strits of siibjttt-. that aie ad^nrabl^ suited 
to hiN grace fill delicate iil ITis draviings are touched 
■uilh finc> and imagination is well as with beaut> he 
does not take a scene suflieientl\ dosciibed by the author 
and meehanir«illv lepreiduce it in \isible line and colour 
but latliei c it( lies at ideas the p le t h is no more than hinted 
It in I iimgiii'itixeh elibotiies these Tn the Court 
of I \( foi instince cliiimingh s^mbollscs the inner 
signifie iiu c of i sonnet 111 which that phrase does not even 
oieiir an 1 This I iir Child of Aline is not merely a 
poitiait but shows the diild i liciiig lo\ iblc looking 
little soul pining in just such an old wuild girden as 
Sliikespearc must hiie known I he gricc and sweetness 
1 the women an 1 cliildicn in these is iii ill Mi Robinson s 
pu lures aic 'imon^ the h ijipiest ch in ten ties c f his woik 
I his hindsonifh pi I i< i I vchime witli its twentx foui 

I III eoloiii plitis III I iiiiiii* rolls d(((iiti\i dnwings iiid 
initi il letteis is out i the most aitistu ind sh uild be 
nil of the most jiopul 11 I the ( htistm is gift books 

SOLDIERS' STORIES OF THE WAR B\ W dter AA » 1 
Illustrit (1 es ti 1 ((1 i| 111 in V. Hill) 

One di\ we shill hi\< the gie it diann of the letiiemcnt 
froi 1 All ns t »ld in lull mil is Air AAood si^s hlstor^ 
d e 1 ot giie i inoic splindi 1 stoi\ ot coin ige and endui 
anc A oil li'i\e mmiI ind me mti^ glimpses ot it in the 
list niTiatiM in this book which iinfol Is the peisonil 
o\p iiiiuis of 1*1 IV ill I Riikinsin of the 1st liittnlion 
< 1 I in lliglil indcis Ml the twentv four diipteis no 
jlinncl on the simc pnniiple Air \\ lol his tilkid 
witli nun who h ivi Ikiii in the lighfin^ lines mcl his 

II 1 d un till ir own ii nunts of tin u ions thev hue 
TU ill 11 Ji ^i\in», n t onh a stroiu den stitcment 
till ^ is IS till N iineil but of then own impressions 

I th i^liliiip. 111 I till hiidships and the things thev hive 
i s me il till nun had kept dimes nid these hive 

b 1 II iwii 11]) Ml Jhiie is no moie viMd record of the 

II it stiUp^glt on the \isiie thin tint t iken fiom the lips 
ol Iiiviti lliibeit 1 \f^i of tlie Coldstieam Gu irds noi 
c f life in the tie ni he s th in voii get from l*iiv ate C» Tnv\ns 
end (f tlu ml bittahon I ist I me i shire Regiment 
n r of i 111 vietoiv it Neuve Chipelie than vou get fiom 
Siigeint Ciilhim anothci if the C oldstreams Jhcre are 
St 01 11 s of the fighting on tlu AI line and it A pres a stimng 
lie Mint of the f inious e xjiloits ol the I onelon Scottish b> 

1 piixate of tint icgmuiit ind of other phases of the wax 

I II land and sea Air AA oixl h is done his work uneommonlv 
w ell Ills book is ahv e w it h inttre st and has the permanent 
' due tint must alwivs belong to such firsthand testi 
nionv J he twentv full page illiistxatiuns bv A ( Miehul 
ire ulinii iblc 

the royal marriage market of EUROPE. B> 

I*rincess C ithenne K lebiwill 7s Od net (Cassell ) 

Tl is tlu strain of evnicism in all of us that gives lasting 
curreney lei such phrases as the marriage market just 
IS it IS the stiaiii of sentiment which makes us go on repeat 
mg the saving that marriages are made in Heaven and 
'^hieh mikes us aeeept the statement that any particular 
lov d mainage is a true loye match Possibly where 
royal marriages have been concerned history would tell 
us that cynicism is often nearer the truth than sentiment, 
though it must be recognised that within the past half 
century there have been more fiequent departures from 
long-established custom in Ihc Royal Mamage Market 
than would have been thought seemly earher Yet the 
sphere of selection for any member of a mhng family m 



The *' Hogue ** began to turn 
turtle. The four immense 
funnels broke away. 

Tro L Sollier Stor rs of the W 11 iCh*i] an V. Hall 

Si arch of a mate is a v ei v limited one Choose not alone 
the propel mite but piopti time to mairy savs the 
didactic poet at the close of his apologue but it may be 
believed that the double choice is often made for them in 
the case of prince or piincess even is it v^as in days wh'*n 
such unhappily situated indiv idii ils w e re contracted in 
their crailles in accordanee vMth ihc diet itcs of <;tate policy 
Though Pnneess Catherine Radziwill in her survey of 
the ruhng families of Lurope from the marriage market 
point of view has lo till of some love ni itches the fact 
that the probabihties 01 peissibilitics of the leading royal 
candidates for matrimony down to the six. year old heiress 
to the Dutch throne can be canvassed in a single volume 
shows of itself how liimted is the field generally speaking 
\s the author points out the great war is likely long to 
have its effect on the maxkct for German princes and 
piincesses wall be looked at askance when it comes to the 
making of dynastic alliances and such ha\ e Un generations 
been an important article of export Princess Catherine 
Kadziwill gives light and sketchy chromclcs of the marriages 
of recent and hving members of the various ruling House*! 
and discusses the possible marriages of the more or less 
immediate future in a fashion which will piove very attrac- 
tive to those many readers who find a delight in gossip 
about the people whose misfortune it is to pass their lives 
vMthin that fierce light that beats upon a tin one AAhilc 
there is much that will of necessity be finiiliu to such 
readers there is also much that will be fiesh ind the whole 
IS set foith in a bnght and unpretentious fashion 

YUSUF KHAN, THE REBEL COMMANDANT. ByS.C. 

HiU los 6d net (Longmans ft Co ) 

A Sepoy who fought under Chve— who qmte possibly bad 
fought against Chve m the siege of Aioot— ^ho sron golden 
opmiona from Chve and Lawrence, who by feats of darmg 
and by ovtr and over agam, earned a 





sjM-tial ffold medal from the Company, and was given a 
liMiimission as ('ommander-iii-Chicf of all the Company's 
Si*]wys. was no ordinary man. Tins w^as Yu.su f Khan, 
whose name appears so often and .so honourably in Orme’s 
•• I listory of India.” That history ends with the year 1761, 
when Yiisiif Khan had been nearly ten years in the service 
of tlie Enghsli. and had been for five years Governor of the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly. Under his rule these 
provinces prospered exceedingly, his administration was 
vigorous and effective. “His iiisticc.” .says Colonel 
Tullarton. “was unquestioned— hi-, word unalterable — ^his 
measures were happily combined and firmlv executed." 
His ser\dces were then transferred from the Company to the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and before lr»ng he rebelled, and 
the English reduced his rebellion for the Xawab. The tale 
of the siege of Madura is heroic, it endured sixteen months, 
and Vusuf Khan repelled all assaults, until hi-, rrench 
officer, Marchand, betrayed him and the defence was broken, 
and it is sad to read how the gallant soldier was hange 1 as 
a rebel, October T5th. 1764. The Nawab might well have 
spared the ablest of all the Indian soldiers who fought in 
the early wars betw'cen the hmglish and the T'rench for the 
po.s.se.s.sion of Southern India. The story of ^’usuf Khan's 
last three years is locked up in the records of the :Madras 
Government and the Orme MSS. Mr. S. C Hill has drawn 
from the.se and other sources the first authoritative .sketch of 
the career of a remarkable militarv gemu.s, and a great 
Indian hero, whose courage was admired and whose fate 
w’as lamented by the British .soldier.s who fought against 
him at the end. We owe him no .small debt of thank-, for 
his account of a picturesque and chivalrous ally ainl enem> . 

THE CALIPH'S LAST HERITAGE. Hv Lieut -Col. Sir 
Mark Sykes. Bart , M.P jus 11 (M I. Macmillan ) 

Just now', when the Turks have* allied themselves with 
oiir enemies, and many of iis are <|uiti' naiurally inclined 
to hiok only on the w'or.se side rd the Ottoman Einjiire. 
it is well that oiir liiiis should be enrreited, and that we 
shouhl look, as well, upon the oth<*r sidi* ior e\en the 
Turk has something to his credit in tlu' long account of 
the march of civih.sation Tlie land ruled by the Sultan 
has indeed, as Colonel S^kes reiiniids u-^ .it the outset, 

“ been the birthplace ol civilisation, has given the world 
the Gospel and the Koran, has seen the nst* and fall ot 
four great JCmpires and .sc<ires of pniicijialities and dynas- 
ties. It has been the battle givaind ol all the jihilosophics 
and creeds which form the basis of tJiose now occupying 
Western minds, as well as the highway ot all coiupic*rors 


from Xerxes to Napoleon. The fact that the decisive 
historical events which have occurred within the Asiatic 
Provinces of the Sultan are those which have moulded 
the w'hole of the spiritual and material destinies of man- 
kind. should give us food for reflection. There is nothing 
ill our daily private or public life to-day w'hich is not 
directly or indirectly influenced by some human move- 
ment that took place in this zone." Colonel Sykes holds 
no brief for the Turk, he is simply concerned to give him 
justice, and he does so in the right impartial spirit of the 
true hi.storian. The narrative of the rise and dccUnc of 
Islam — the study of the widely difTering races that come 
under the Uiirki.'sh rule — the stories of the great fighting 
they have done (and as fighting men, Colonel Sykes evi- 
dently holds them in liigh cstcemi are all written with 
such know ledge and w'lth such skill in the art of narration 
that ” The Caliph's Last Heritage ” is not only a valuable 
liislory, bill one that, with its shrew'd reflections, its breadth 
of vision, its illiislralive anecdotes, makes thoroughly 
enjoyable reading. A sccoiul part of this substantial 
volume includes thi‘ diaries kept by the author describing 
five journeys he made in Turkey and Egypt between r<io<) 
and ICM3. and gives an c.xcellcnt, most iiilcre.sting and 
iip-Ui-dalc account of those places and their peojile. The 
book is well illustrated with plioiographs and cunlaiiis 
a number of verv scrvict^able maps. 

GLORIOUS DEEDS OF THE AUSTRALASIANS IN THE 
GREAT WAR. By J:. C. Bi i.j v. lllu-trated wilJi 
plKUographs. 3^. Gd. (Melrose.) 

r.verybody knows from the ncws]>apcrs soinething of 
the gallantry and stubborn courage with which the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand troojis have been lighUng at the 
l>ardancile.s, and wiiat they know has Idled llieni with the 
most cnthu-,i.isiic admiration oJ these jniis^anl .sons of the 
Kmjiire But they don't know a lithe ol the storv >'el 
Mr E. Buley, himself an .Vuslrahan and one f)l the 
ablest j(»urnahsts 111 J.oiidon, lias done e.Ncellenl .si-rvii e 
not oiil\ to his n.'ilivc country, but to .ill win» have Biitam's 
cause at heart 111 wriling tlii.s vivid, sin ring account ol 
wiiat the Aii.stralasians h.ive achieved since the beginning 
oi the w'ar. By talking with Jnnulrcd.s ol the wounded 
Anzrics 111 J.omlon liospilal.s he has been able t«i unfold 
his .story and enliven it waih fir‘,i-hainl inlonnalioii 
of the best anti rat lesi kiiiil. .Mr. Bulev h.i-^ a sense ol 
liiimour and tells in.my L.'ijiit.d aneedtues iiu-, i.s the most 
intimate anti intensely inieresling .lecoiint of the Dartlanciles 
campaign that has vet .ijijioaiC'l 
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THE GENIUS. By THEODORE DREISER. 

VICTOR VICTORIOUS. By C. STARR JOHNS. 


JOHN LANE. THE BODLEY HEAD. VIGO STREET. W. 






A Present for You and the Little Ones 


Rudyard Kipling 

A l^itcrary Appreciation. By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 

Delay Kvo. With iiumeroiiR illiistratioiiB. HIh Od. net. 

An original iiionogTiiph, fresh uniLeniertaining, dealing with the attitude and works of 
Itiidyard Kipling. Also gives an all-raiintl ntcord of Kipling, bfeidee an oiilline of liin 
formal career. liia aide intereaia, liohhieH, favourite writers, taste in laioks, and 
prefereiiecH of all aoits niake the nari'ative real and utiaos]ilierit'. 

Epistles from Deep Seas 

By «1. E. PATTERSON. Anthor of Sea Pie," '• My Vagalmndage,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. IOh. Od. net. 



OUR COMPLETE 

. 

Anmiiinoeiiient List 

' will be Rent post free 
on application. . . 


Simpkin. Mtnhall, 
Hamiitoiii Kent A Co., 


affairs, etc. 

Festivals, Holy Days and Saints’ Days 

By ETHEL URLIX. Aulhot of ** Dancing : Ancient and Modem,'’ cte. 

With iiiinieroa>« illnatratioiis fioin Old Maaters in half lone. tin. Od. net. 

An interesting and instmt^tive account of the likely crigin (w licthcr < 'hristian tir Fagan) 
of the Miritiiis ciiM oni.N and traditions connected with eaidi d)l^. 

Wonders of Animal Life 

W. S. BERRIDOE, F.E.S. 

Stiiiarc 8vo. With over 100 Fhotograjdis hy the Author. Its. net. 

This hook uill keenly interest lioth yoiing and old. and ^\ill be enjoyed hy all lovera of 
Nntiirnl History. Tiic author deaciilieH the lite, habits, land pcculinritit's of many 
animals. hird>, and ic|»tiles which hitherto we ha\o onl\ known by naiiio, ami many 
ran* and uIiiiohI e\tinct lorms of life are included. 

The Child of the Sea 

By S. It. IJTTLEYVOOD. lllimlrated in colour by Mia^ 11. AFFLKTON. 

08 . net. 

Thia delightful Fairy Tale is an adaptation of llobert Southey 'a translation of Aniadis 
and Oriana,” and tells how the niollier of Aniaili:», who has been aecrectly manied to a 
King and wishes to conceal his birth, sets him aa u Iniby afloat in an oaken chest 
upon tiu* sea. 

GOOD FIOTION TO ORDER FROM YOUR LIBRARY 

Afterthoughts. By MAKY OPEXSHAW. IIh. 

The Harrington Street Mystery. 

Ily WILLIAM 1>. KELLY. Aiitl.ur of “The Bouiw at Norwiiml,’ 

“ Dr. Baxter's Invention," etc. Oh. 

A Lion, a Mouse, and a Motor Car. 

By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Oh. 

Our Inunortal Battle. 

By ELIZABETH HARDEN. Anther of “The Spindle.” Oh. 

When Sununer Conies Adain. 

By BEATRICE BA8KERYILLE. Os. 

To be ba^ tnm a.1 BookeeHen. 


lANDON, E.C. 


SIMPKDI, MARSHALL, HAMETON, KENT & Co, UL 
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-I half-tone, feprodititwn of one of luhnnnd 
Dulao’s colour paintings 
in the Edmund Dulau Picture Hook," 
Published for the French Red Cross, 

[Hodder and .Stoughton,) 


Young Rousselle 

•• H7f«?/ do YOU think of young RoUi>\elli 
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FESTIVALS, HOLY DAYS 
and SAINTS’ DAYS. 

I?v ICtiili. L. Tklin. With S llhistr.it iun.s. 3.S. Otl. not. 

^Miiipkin, ^hirshall ) 

J’Jir .‘siib-iitk* of Ihi-. book is *‘ A Study in Origins and 
'survivals in ('hnrcli CtTcnionifs and Secular Customs.’* 
il is a f:i*»cinaljng subject, but one which needs patience, 
iiiiciest, honc.sl tirst-hand work anil continuous study. 
Jt cannot be “ mugged up.” The reward for all this 
Ipuible- lies in the ever- increasing pleasure of the pursuit 
ol .some obscure fact, and in the handing on of the know- 
ledge gained. In Mi*-" L'rlin we liave the spirit of the 
true antiquary, and her new volume is an illuminating 
record aiul eKplaiiaiioii 
nt customs .iiid Cl rc- 
ni'>nie'» still existing or 
but lately discontinued. 

It IS much more than 
this too ; it i'^ a book 
of genuine folk-lore, and 
one to be enjoy’d not 
only by scholars, but by 
the general reader. 'I'lie 
scheme of the book is, 
roughly speaking, that 
of a calendar, beginning 
with New Years Day 
and ending with New- 
Year’s ICve, a n d sur- 
veying and tracing 
customs and bLliefs con- 
nected wi 1 h cert a 1 1 1 da ys 
in each month. .Vnd in 
addition to the greater 
fe.stivals, the authore.ss 
tells us ot such da vs as 
Plough M o n d a > , ’ ’ 

"Carling Sunday,’* 

“Holy ('ross Dav," 

“Lammas Day,” and 
others. r’or oiirseKcs, 
wc have placed il on the 
shelf between Hr.ind and 
IIowc, those mdi'^jieiis- 
ablcs to the 1 o \ e r of 
folk-lore. The i I lust ra- 
tions in till* volume are 
well - chosen reppiduc- 
tinns friiiii the old 


BELLES 
LETTRES. 

In times of war I'row Festivals, Holy Days, 
poetrv and the maU- Saints’ Days 

ing of poetry and the 

impulse lowariN jioi-liy Jl'.iiri’^li , and in I he third category 
I place those wlw) have no re.il wind's to fly, but feel 
the .spring lilting them .1 lit lie \va\ tnuii the groiiml, 
even if it is tinlv to hill hack again Tlie poets and the 
verse-makers are hUe the bipb. c>f wlinh word comes to us 
from the tiriiiii Jnie, that their .v»iig'. an to ]>e heard through 
aU the terrible n »: k; of a w ii wimh h.e. inade noise as 
terrible and alflirtmg a -^louige as lue .mil sword. Tlie 
impulse to sing in these troubled tinws i*^ a good and hopeful 
thing, for all jioelr} ci.itl honest atfeinjit ^ to 111. ike poetry’ arc 
in thcm-elvc.s iiulicatiims tlial the hearts of tlic makers are 
turning towards idealism. When tlure are no points, and 
none wdio long to be poets, anrl m* rc'ader-* lor the poets, 
then the world will be tiimldmg to pieces Itoni its ow-n 
inherent rottiMiness. 

Of the lialf-ilozcn books of verse under review, but one 
1 think contains poems of the War, and that is the best of 
the bunch — the “ Sw'ords and Ploughshares ”* of John 
Drinkwater. Mr. prink water’s diction is good and stately ; 

* '* Swords and Ploughshares.’* By John Drinkwater. 2s. bd, 
net. (Sidgwick ^ Jackson.) 



he has thought before he has written ; he has a worthy 
vocabulary ; he has style ; he treats of serious and dignitied 
subjects with dignity. He has cultivated an academic 
manner of poetry, the manner w’lucli commends itself to 
college dons and the old-fashioned reviews ; but 1 ain 
inclined to think that it is not in the groves of Academe he 
finds himself, but in the w-onderful. haunted Miiglish 
country, w'ith its placid ordered beauly, the countrv of 
Kipling's heart and of the Shropshire laid, of Belloc and 
Ciilbert Clieslerloii. And that i.^ a imetry which has its 
fount of itlspiralion springing clear as crvsial from woods 
and meadows anil gardens, where the Spirit ol Delight 
has made her cpiiet habitation. Mr. Dnnkwater is a 
Warwickshire nuin, aiuL he is .it liis verv best when he 

thinks 111)011 the Cots- 
wolils ami lorgets Bir- 
mingham I niversilv. or 
other I’nivei cities lor 
the m.iller of that. 
Persoiiallv 1 would give 
all the luiTeit poli-«hed 
acadenni jviems lor the 
freshiu“»'* ol " Tor ( oriii 
To-Dav.' ‘> 1 ' "Mad Tom 
Tatterniaii ‘ or "The 
Deleiider-^ ” Heie is the 
1 . liter to prove iu\ jioint 
that Mr Drinkwater is a 
poet oi ji.i'.loraK, with 
jii‘*t llie turn h ol I arking 
I are julded iiisepar.ible 
Irom oiir iime'^ and 
aiiMetie-* lor voiir jiure 
artitki.d ^hejihcrd and 
slie])heu]eN», ale now- 
gone to Fairyland. 

“ JliswML’i ol 11"*! .1* nighi- 

l.ill still 

He take s wli > fiMv 
yi-:ir.s li.is known 
( )l jiloiiglunv •»; i r i oi-'.ill 
Ini' 

\nii k»‘e‘j)mg Inn. llie 

tot.".! 11 Sl.llll' 

H me iliiiit* s till liiisk, 
.mil . 

J-'oIil- in Ills w (mil’ll 
-III phi riling- 
\iiii l.md- ol ’-tiibhle :mel 
l.ill liees 

Jlee oiiiing insiilisit.iiui.ll 

lliiims 


.Niiil eloe.s lie .'■••t* nil 
i'ot.s.ill hill 

J hmwii e \ !• 11 to tlie 
i.eiiti.d shin - 
The liinmlleil sh.i pi’s, 
fill 111 ) lilim: .-till 
’1 he sti.iiigi is til. 111 his 
lottagi’ 11 n ” 


The Nativity 

llloUlti 'I'J. 

iph In W. .\ .XIuiimII \ Cj.) 


*‘ One W.iy ul Love \"2 bv ( iillibei t Wngln. |)ii>\i- lliat 
His authoi h.is le.ilK got ilie hang ul it. His i*. \erv smo.tth 
ami easy M’lsifn .iiion, with a sense ol be.iiilv and .1 -e-nsitive 
ehoice of winds TIiitc is achiexeiiient in the book, but 
siicli achiexenient as stands for jironnse*, lor one Jeels 
that will’ll Ml. Wriglit lias li\ed longer .mil bee 01 m* li*ss 
sophist il a ted. when he lias learnt to look into Ins lieart 
ami write, he vjJI li.ive his jilace among i iinieiU])oi-.iry 
]«icts. At pre.^ent he has a suggestion of the uneler- 
gradiiate, jierhaps of the Kliodes Scliolar, doubly under- 
graduate. He wa.s perhaps brought iqn in Hie other 
worldly unworhlly atmosphere of a Catholic sihool, from 
w-hicli he ha o escajied to a somewhat o\ er-enipha.si.sed 
knowleelgi* of the world. The mere e.xtemals of re- 
ligion ami religious ceremonial arc loo much in his 
verse at pre.scnt. All the .same, he can write and Avill 
w-ritc. 

Mr. I’ercv Dobell ha.s done a work of piety in publi.shing 
this posthumous volume of his father — “ Sonnets and 

* " One Way of Love.*’ By Cutlibert Wright, is. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) • 
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Lyrics in War-Time.'*^ DobelJ is a name of good savour 
to bookmen ; and there, is a real honest, brave and whole- 
some personality revealed in this book. Mr. liertram 
Dobell must have been “ ever a figliler ” ; and. if it ranic 
toliim to hght with words rather than A\ea}>ons. iKiiie can 
say but that he fought braxeJy. 'I'here is an insjunting 
spirit in these .sonnets and lyrics of the fighting sort and 
a tonic in these great days of glorv and desoltition. 

“The Forgotten Tdand "2 might bear the siib-litle of 
“ J^ienis from the Japdiiese ” but il does not Miss Kad- 
cly tie Hall, who makes no rh]^ mes, but pours uiu Ifei ver^^e 
w 1 1 h o u t p 1 e - 
mcditaljon, h a s 
contrived to get 
the impassioned 
manner, the fra- 
grance, the (I rows V 
warmth of the 
bast, into her 
])(>eiry. It is not 
poetr\ of thought, 
of 111 a 11 n e r s , ol 
teaching, «)1 illumi- 
nation ; it <1 o e s 
not belong to any 
time or any epoch 
She is a poet ol 
one mood, and the 
mood is I.o\i*\s 
This \ <j I u III e . 
though It I’, more 
temperate, will 
a ]> p e a I to 1 h e 
main acbmiers of 
1 he liiti- Law rein e 
Ihpe aiul. Ix’ing 
mill h li'S-. decor- 
ated It 1^ ])ro- 
b<d)l\ aKo more 
siiuen V btiok 
\^ inch h.i 1 no nies. 
sa.'e for its time 
ni..\ bt soineiinng 
1" 1 I 1 1 1 i‘ upon 
' ‘1 tlU ll'll to<i 
he-ixilc biiidi-in-.l 
in ihi'. »»ppressed 
and u])iilted ila\ 

K T. II.' 


THE ART 
AND 

GENIUS OF 
TINTORET. 

I5v I' ]• |{ 

(NmxsI'oN 
V *) I s . I ^ 5s 

net jJkll ) 

TJie gi eat ness 
of Ti n I ore t ' s 
genius has not i*' 
been so nsuhly 

i^^d II 111 vers. dlv The Art and Genius of Tmtoret 

leeognisedasliave * 



still has his detractors ; still has to abide the question, 
and is ranked b)' certain critics considerably Ixdow the 
highest. But in sheer imaginative jiowcr, in the dignity 
and Lieaiity of his conceptions, the w'ondcrful virility, the 
.sense of al)ounding life lie gets inln his figures, he is iin- 
siirpasserl. Mr. (Kmaston is as enthusiastic an advocate 
lor Tmtoret as Riiskin was. but he is more etteLtn e becan.se 
be is more iliscriininaling less given to riinniiig into 
li\])erbole and being cairu'd awa\ on the glorious stream 
ol Jus elotjiience He snjijih menis an amjile anil admirablv 
written biogra])liy ol ilic paiiMei Avilh a most careful 

t r 1 1 1 c a I study 
of the develop- 
ment ol his art, 
.111(1 d e>.( n bes 
'iiid appr.iises liis 
great cinva‘-es 

with ;in insight 
.1 n d ba 1 .1 11 c ed 
nidgineiit, a skill 
in ti ( hnupie, and 
a sy 111 ]i.i r lietie 
iinder^l.iinlnig of 
tile ideals and 
inetliofls ol Jn s 
Mibji'Ll tli.’it make 
his bofik the most 
I 1 a b o r a t e and 
liliiniiii.'itiiig cnii- 
Iribi'tioii wi h.i\e 
liad to the sindy 
of 'Iiiitorels life 
iiiid works. The 
two I.irec \ oliiines 
aie \eiv ariisli- 
( a I 1 y ]nod need, 

;i 11 d the t w «) 
huinlreil am I Jive 
plates liom Tin- 
toret's i.inxases 
and dr.'i wings are 
beautifully 'tpio- 
d u ( e d . It is a 
book that will 
( h a r 111 t he i nl- 
h'l t«»r, but It will 
delight e \ e 1 Y 
li»ver am] ^t mleiit 
ol the wondiitid 
art ol line ol the 
iiio-it woinlerliil o| 
till old ina-^liis 


VERSUS ET 

LUDIBRIA 

QUiEDAM. 

four \o! nines 
of \ i' I s e !■ .1 \ !■ 

1 1 ai !u d iis sonid- 
l.«m o.islv. ami wo 
tiiimsl lir 4 'lid 

-v in]-..llietlC 
cMrui-it\' I'liJi. 

1 ]i r 1 I w h o e 

.iiitiioi's iianies 


CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF LAZARUS. 


the genius n 1 

fitiaii or Micliael.ingelo. 'there was a unu when ills ait 
lell into eoniparative negleet, and not until Ruskni cham- 
pioned his cause and paid him the high tiibiite that 
belonged to him jii “ Modern f.iinleis '' did anything of 
u general realisation grow uj), at all e\ents in this eonntry. 
that he was one of the world’s supreme ai lists, and that 
bis place was with the greatest of the great masters lie 

^ "Sonnets and Lyrics on the War.’* lb Jiertr.im DoIk-II. 
IS net. (P. J. & A. E. Dohcll.) 

'* The Forgotten Island.*' By M.irgiKTitc Kadclylle Hall. 
2s. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


wi’i'i p.'it konih.ir. 

1 et iinsii' ce.ssiiil authors s.iv w hat tln-x like to tlie < ouii.o v, 
leMeweis are a kindlx Io'k. and tlieiv is noi om- v ho > iioi 
keen tii be able tt) jnockinn tii.it he lia- he.inl .1 ‘ new 
voice.” or ('alight the first glimpse of a ne\\ star. It w.is 
a ineinorable oc( asion in some lexieweis’ life when The 
Soul s Peslroyer ” came into IIumi hands, ]nibhNhed Iw* the 
tluMi unknown luiet W li Jlaxic^s at his own charges from 
the " Farm House in the 'Marshalsea.” and they are ever 011 
the look-out for a repetition of the glad e.\perience. It is 
sad to be obliged to add that one reviewer is waiting 
still. 
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It does not npccl the direct hint contained in two of his 
*■ luKik-platcs ** to tell ns tlmt Mr. William J. Ibbctt ^ is 
;i loving disciple of l<c»l>ert Herrick, l.ike the delightful 
|uj»an parson he finds his joy in little things and expre.sscs 
It in gt)ocl, homely J'Inghsh informed by a racy hiimuur. 

Jf he lani'mls the on-coming of age he does so with a whim- 
sical smile, and consoles himself with the unrepentant, 
clicerliil reflection tiiat he gathered his rosebuds while 
he might. In the opening verses, '* Old 
Age, forget tliN sorrow," in" Tlip (ioldeii 
Age," ami in "Ileighol" Mr. Ibbett 
sho\\s that he can iise his lavoiirite 
medium to good piirjMise ; and " 

Field in I.iidwell " luis the true ring of 
the epigram as derived from ^lartial 
through Herrick. .Mlogether, the.se 
chosen poems prove distinct talent if 
no goiiiiis. 

Mr Cierald ('row's jioenis do not 
please iis cpiitc .so miieh, despite the 
fact that their deeper note appeals more 
.strongly to the intellectual inteicst. 

Whether the nielanclioly underlying them 
is a sentimental phase ot young man- 
hood. or whethcT it the result ot some 
disillusionment in life, we will not stay 
to specidate. Its eiiect is a general 
sonibreness which is rather dispiriting, 
liest in the collc-ctnni wv like " Advent" 
with Its reminder of the large place 
oecujiied by ganleiis 111 the coiir.se ol 
(iod’s diriHt human relations witli man. 
and Its protest agaiiiM the ii<»isy and 
hind imagery ot language dear to the 
revualist ]n'eacher. 

1>r Willson has iiiidenitdile facility in 
metric. al expiession, Imt lew of the poems 
111 this collection - lia\e geniiiiie inspira- 
tion behind them. We do not mean 

that llu' 

\\ o r k I s 
pedestrian, 
but 1 11 
n e a r 1 y 
every case 
w e a r v 
made coii- 
sciciiis of 
limilatioiis 
to the siig- 
g e s t i V e 
power of 
tlieide.ieii- 
shriiu'd 111 
the pKMii, 

or of li 111 1 1 a t i o 11 s to the 
.iiilhor’s tec h n 1 1 a 1 skill. 
Soinctin; js, as in ' \.s]iiiii- 
tion," an otherw ise credii.dilc 
thing is spoiled by a lack of - 
fineness of ear wliicJi has not 
detected the fatal inonoionv 
of the \o\\el sounds in the 
endings of the lines : some- 
times a coniiiicjii-plac c‘ wtml 
siigge.sls ])o\erty <>f the 
author’s vocabulary, c>r a 
chc*ap device, employed in 
order to make an olivnnis 
rhyme immediately available-, 

^ ** CliuKi-n Poems ” of Wilhaiu 
J. Iblx-tl. 2s ^>( 1 . net. (Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon : A. H. Bullen). 

* " Chosen Poems " of Gerald 
H. Crow. 2S. 6d. net. (Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon : A. H. Bullen). 

® •* If Lo\'C were King, and 
Other I’oems,” By Fdward 
Willard Watson. $1.25. (Phila- 
delphia : H. W. Fisher). 

f, 


robs a stanza of its power to please. Yet there are good things 
in this volume, notably “ David ’.s Lament ” which has genuine 
human pathos, " The God of Guns " marked by fine vigour, 
and “ The Marshes,” w’hich for atmosphere and colour 
is the most distinctively poetical thing in the book. Men- 
tion .should be made, too, of ” Hello ! Hello ! ” an ode to 
the telephone in tlie manner of Walt. Whitman ; there is 
originality of thought here, and decided poetical quality. 


l iiivct,'*ifv /Vc". 

It I'l a ]>leasiirc* to come at last lc» Mr. Alfred \oye.s’ new 
volume-, "A Salute tioin the Fleet. for among the 
" Other Poem.s " there is much that is really goc»d, charged 
with imagination, truly imisical. and delicate to a degree 
that makes one smile Joi slieer ])leasiire. riierc is power, 
to«) : firm grasp ol ideas and intensity of feeling. And 
there is depth of coiivietion and .sense of responsibility. 
Upon " A Salute- fremi the I'k-et " we coiife.ss we have nc» 
great praise to liestow : " noisy " is the word Ave should 
appiv to it rather than ” sonoioiis," and we think other 
men, inferior as poets to Mr. \oyes, eciuld have done a good 
deal better with the subject. To our thinking, " The 
Ketiiin of the Home-born’’ is a more valuable tribute of 
love to Fngland from this one ol her soiisi. 

*' Mother of half the rolling world, 

.\nil O, .so little and gra>. 

The first time 1 iound you 
Was w'hcn 1 turnc-d away. 

Over vo>i ^reen water 
Sussex lies. 

But the slow Mists gather 
In our eyes. 

* •• A Sedute From the Fleet, and Other Poems." By Alfred 
Noyes. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 



I rnw Gothic Architecture in France, Lincoln Ci 

England and Italy 



Statue of St. Matthew in 
Henry VII. Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey. 

From Gothic Architecture in 
France, Engjland and Italy. 
{Cambridge University Press). 
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England, little island — 

God, how dear/ 

Fold me in your mighty arms. 
Draw me near. 


Little tawny rocifs (if home, 
Nestling in the gray. 

When* the smell of Sussex loam 
Blows across the bay. . . . 



/ join Gothic Architecture in Fiance, 

England and Italy. 

IM-. I«Mi li I.K . 'li.iw :!J‘ ‘ I'"' . 

I.esi in ilr.iili I 
Mu lii'si Him' 1 Ii)\iil Mill 
\Va*^ wiuMi 1 till net I .iv.iv 

Ihil Iheiv 1*1 III! nrcil lul.ilumi of Mi \iivt‘- l'»ve 

«»f Ills muntrv It is l)u*atln’<l m cm’in \\«'nl lu pal- «'M 
])a])L*r. \n(l il one licgaii tuijimlc all lli.il '>iir lilvC'* in tins 
ijook i1 woiilil mean Iranserilniij’ the whole Iwn liiiiulicil 
pag(‘s. Typical ol the ])()ct who ha>. won In*' w»i\ into tin* 
liearls ol all who lo\e I'ngl.incl .ire " I he i.ieat North 
KoikI,” " lUincl Moonc ol I-omlon. ' I he 1 onl t»l Mi*-- 
rule and, in short, all llu* others 'I'heie j- poeii\ here 
— real poetry that all ol ns should Iniy. and Kee|», and In* 
thankful for. 

t* M. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

By C.VRniN.XL Manxivo. 5s. net. (Fouhs.) 

Quite apart from its special interest to the tlieologiaii 
and the seeker after truth, this is one of those books that 
will always make a strong appeal to the book-lover, and 


this particular edition is a delight to the eye, a joy to 
handle, and a credit to artist and publisher alike. It 
affects the reader with a mingled feeling of reverence and 
aesthetic plea.sure ; a simple slirine lit by a stained-glass 
Avindow’ inspires a .similar feeling. Concerning the nature 
of these " Lillie Flowers ” we cannot do better than 
recall Cardinal Nlanning's foreword to his translation : 
** Ttvery l>age of this little book breathes of the faith and 
the .sinipheily of the Middle Ages. . . . 
llacli of the hi lie flowers i.s in itself a 
sacred ]Miem. A divine ideal forms 
their ])riiui]i.il feature from b(‘giniiing to 
end, and throws a halo round the per- 
sonages thev deseiibe. 'I'his ideal is 
( hrisi, wiiov' saints .ire :dl. 111 a lertain 
.sense and ini‘asui»*, r(*]>rorlii(. tions of 
llimsell. St ri.iiu IS owes all his great- 
ness t«i Ills iiinlornutN' with his diMiie 
Lord . and llu purport oi the * I ittle 
J- lowers ■ Is to dr.iw out .ind exhibit the 
leseinbl.iiue ■’ We inav re« all. too, the 
Caidin.irs reimii'lLr ol the deejier signili- 
I .'inee ol these ]io(*nis in ])rose : “ Nol- 

w It hslanding their gn*at snnpheily, they 
aie lull ol stiong •huiriiK*, and lilted hir 
nu*n d(*(']>lv \er‘'ed in theology. ' I lap- 
pi K, howex'er, I his lM*.iiitiluI book is 
not dooiiM'd to dis,ip]ie:ir in the ilust 
ol a theoIogiLal conllu.l ; the thoindit ful 
traiu|iiilhty ol t loister .iiul simK is its 
true abiding ]dai e Jts large -1 ii’ai led lU'ss, 

its simple huni.'in kindness lifts it above 
the narrow inch* ol any seel or creed 
and gi\ es it ]>laee .micmg the enduring 
boi»ks tli.Ll are tor all men and ior all 
tune 

OXFORD. 

r.\ A\j>ki w l.wo. W’lih I Ihi-i rations 
in I'oloiir hv (rit>Ki.i T l \klim:. 

I 2s. rtil. 'Seelev. N ri H e » 

i here 1*^ 
no inoie 
lilt en sl- 
ing book 
about * >\- 
ioid than 

this b V 

An (1 re w 
L a n g 
K e t* n I \ 

seiisitu • 

• o the 
lo\ eliness 
iinl lejMj-e ol the ]ilaei I'e 
wioie oi II With all that 
• h.ii 111 nl thought .ind si\|i* 
tliat iii.ike It .1 jo\ to re.i'l, 

\. lMlt‘\ir lie iia-. wiilleii on 
.in\ sid)]e(l th.it was iii*.ii 
to his he.iri. lbs ehapleis 
on the town be1«»re the 
unI^^rslty, oil the e.irly 
students, inchidiiig " .1 da\ 
wiiJi a iuedi.ev.il under- 
grailuale.”.ne lullol deliglit- 
lully ])ieluies(|ue bits, ami 
of touches ol huiiuiur and 
\* hinisKality that were pecu- 
liarly liis ow 11. Jjiit one m..v 
S.IV the sanu lor the w In le of 
the book. It iinlolds the hie 
ol Oxford from the earliest 
davs to the latest, is by 

turns descn]itive, aiicedotal, Statue of St. Anthony in 
Ri.sMi>y. .iiiil thremgh all i-. g" 

informed with inlimale Gothic Architecture in 

knowledge and alive with France, England and Italy, 
the warmest enthusiasm. (CiniihnJgi' University Press). 


Winchester Cathedral. 
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Miniature Portrait o? 
Andrew Marvell. 

Piubablv l•\ S.iiuii(‘I Cno|H 1. 
I'riiiti J HU bihii. 

rrvm Collecting Old Minia- 
tures 

{Hcitieimiitu 1 . 


WAR 
MEDALS 
AND 
THEIR 
HISTORY. 

Hy \V. Arr.i sirs Sikwakd. 
iJh. nil. iu*t. (Sl.iiiloy i'auM 

Although primarily aclilrcssnl 
to collectors anti sellers of \var 
1110(1.1 Is, this large and la- 
borioiislv compiled volume 
should not be without interest 
to the man in the street. For 
ill these days wlieii the man 
ill the street is no longer re- 
garded as a mail unless he 
can exhibit a badge, medal, 
or armlet to justify Iils claim 
to manhood, the importance 
of disks, ribbons, and the like as labels of merit, 
rank and honour is palpable to all. and in consequenee 
the man in the street has developed a piercing and dis- 
criminating eye for badges and insignia of all kinds. Mr. 
Steward writes with the entlni- 
siasm of the genuine collector. 

" JiLst think,” he .sayst/ t^ropos 
of the warriors of Waterloo, 

" just think what it is to 
touch and possess the solid 
proofs of the deeds that those 
men did and to feed that you 
have ill tour po.sscssum the 
only rccunqiense those brave 
and daring men received from 
a grat»'lul cnimiry.'* llis col- 
lection of medals enables him 
to cover over a Jiundred vears 
of history, and b\ means ol 
the inciallic ret onis which he 
de•^clllle^ s») meticulously iii 
till.** viiliime lie recalls the 
glory of many a hard-Jought 
battl(‘ and campaign on land 
or sea The book lontaiiis a 
inilitarv seclion and a naval 
sectnm, and is jirofiiscly illus- 
trated bv photographs of the 
same si/e a*« tJie original nieilaN 
to assist the n-atler in recog- 
nising oHicial lettering. Some 
sptace IS also devoted to a 

number of interesting foreign medals, and an appendix 
provides a record of the average auction jirices fetched 
by war medals dining the last twelve years prices 

ranging Ironi a few 
shillings to over a hun- 
dred poimd.s. With this 
volume at his elViovv, the 
collector should be well 
armed ag.iin*>t spurious 
imitations. 


A BOOK OF 
MYTHS. 




most charming poetry, for the 
words themselves are so rich 
in meaning that even to repeat 
them over to oneself is to allow 
a little of their magic to escape. 

Promclhciis and 1 ' a n d ora, 

Apollo and Daplme, ]''cho and 
Narcissus, Orpheus, Icarus, 

I’roserjmie —the names arc like 
gems which hold in their hard 
lustre the beauty and pa.ssioii 
of a jH'o^ile. Mrs. l.ang retells 
these' olil stones with true 
.sj'inpathy, sn that they live 
again in lier words. She has 
designed her book principally 
for young readeis, and the 
narratives are given in simple 
language. Very delightfully is 
the tale of the death of Adonis 
lolil, to mention one of the most snccessfiilly treated of the 
mvths —•‘and when the time of the singing of the birds has 
come ;ind the flowers have thrown off their white snow pall 
we know that Adorns has returiictl from his exile, and trace 
his footprints by the fragile flower that is liis very own, 

the w hite flower with the 
golden heart that trembles in 
the wind.” Fortunately the 
author has not contused the 
beauty of the old myths with 
any scientihe or anthropolog- 
ical oliscrv atioiis. One wishes 
the illustrations rellectcd more 
of the charm of the book ; un- 
lt»rtmiati'lv lliev are not quite 
vvorlliv' oi the tcM. 


Miniature on Ivory. 
CoswAv School. 

From Collecting Old Minia- 
tures 

iHetneutann). 


From 'War Medals and their History 

1 ^fttnlcv Paul) 


PisTRucers Waterloo 
Medal (R'.\>r-i > 



Jly Jkvn L\n« 
rot. (T. C 
J.itk ) 


7 s Otl. 

j:. c. 


Trafalgar Glass. 

From Collecting Old Glass 
[Heinemann). 


The author touches for 
us with seiisitiv'c imagi- 
nation the beautiful 
mythology of Grt'ccc. 
The very titles of some 
of these niytlis make the 


our language that 
geiimnciv in^jnred 
of great s o 11 n o t s 
Mr. Aclaiul has included 
in this timely little v’Dlimn* 
are as liiiely ap])rt>piiate 
to the iircunistancc'^ and 
spirit of our dav' a^ tliey 
were tt> tho'-.e of the 
days ftir which they were 
vvTitteii. The Jiope ami 
con fi d e 11 »' c by wiiich 
Wordsworth held through- 
out the long Napoleonic 
wars are the very senti- 
ments and lecling that 
hiislam LIS in the midst of 
the present struggle. 11 
is such a roii.siiig, liearteii- 
ing little book one w’oiild 
like It) have a copy of it 
])ut into the knapsack of 
every one of tiur soldiers. 
Mr. Acland's Introduction 
and notes are admirable. 


THE 

PATRIOTIC 
POETRY OF 
WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

A Selection. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Ilv the 
Kl linn. .\Kiin K il. 1). 
Aci \M». !•> ivt. (Clami- 

ilnii I'lf'^i. 

Ft'W' ihiiig- are easier to 
wiitn than palrmtic verse : few 
things liaider than patriotic 
ptieliv There is none in 
rises to iiol)l(*r height.s tir is more 
than \\ onUwortli's, and the .scries 
that 



Waterford glass. 

ENGRAVED AND CUT. 

From Collecting Old Gloss 
{Heinemann). 
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I* rum Chats on Military Curios 
[Fislirt r'i7u.'/wj. 


CHATS ON 
MILITARY CURIOS. 

By SjANLiiY C Johnson. 
{ImsIkt Vnwin ) 

The* colh*rtiiit» ol njilitjirv 
curios is ;i form of (oniiois- 
sciirship Him has iiatiirallx 
been nuKh stiimilared bv the 
war. 'I'liere an* niaiiv more 
miiiiatiin* I'niied Services 
Museums 111 cxisfiMice than 
IS Kfucrallv iinajinu'd, nor is 
the piibJu aw me ol 

how various and inleresiinf; 
inihlarv ennos can b«* hor 
IP addition to the ordinarv 
stock of thln•r'^ whuh inevi- 
tably attract the attention 
of the collector ol martial 
relics, sue h a s m ed a I s . 
liehiieis. swords, lirearms. 
tunics, buttons, sabretaches, norpelles and e])aiilettes, 
there ar(‘ also to Iw* sought for autographs of lamons soldiers, 
plans or l opies rtf plans, postage stamiis and Iranks. and 
rcginuMital crests. The author addresses himself rather 
to the collector <ir would be 
colle' mr than I0 the general 
piiblu His xolume is one of 
aseru'si»l booUs lor colJeclois, 
anil Ji“ seeks fiisi of all to 
awfilvi 11 the I ollei ting instnn I 
111 his n'.ider .nid then to tell 
him h'lw and wluie he niav 
satisls II Til'* \oluine * mi- 

tviiii'* ni.ni''’ iiselul hints I-'oi 
iiisi.in'*' the olfii i.d (.it.ilogiu 
oiilu I nnc'l >(*i \ 'ces Miis(‘nni 
IP \Vliit'*li.i!I IS 11*. oinmeiided 
t" ill • ^1 udept Ms a jond ol 
text I'oiik "1 tli< siibjei't 
'I lo ' • ail the 'lower o I 
l.oiid- .0 ill'* W'.dia' I* I ollis - 
th... anil the Koiiinda .it 
\\ o 1 1 w I I h I' I be s'-eii, to 
nient.oii oidx tlu ]irnici])ai 
niili'.'jx inii''*uiiis ol l.oiuloii 
’I hen Is ro'Mii lor a book 
sill 1 , tln^ .11 the present 
time w lu*ii so inmh curio 
stock Is 111 pi K<’s«. of nianii- 
lactuie. The collector of to- 
day may indeed feel je.ilous 
of the woiiderlul ** Inuls " 

this war will make possibk* lor the eiithnsi.ist <»!. say ;oso 
or icjo. • t )nr two illiistratioiis lepreseiit Koxalist Ikidgcs 
worn bv the Partisans of t'luirles T. 

EDIN- 
BURGH. 

by kuni K I 
1/ •• l IS 
Si I \ r.NSON 
o s net 

( is c * e 1 1 * > . 
Si r\ u e ) 

e t a n - 
other hand- 
some eihtion 
ol Slexen- 
son's " Aiild 
k e e k I e ’ ’ 
printed in 
large type 
on s t o II t 
rough - edged 
paper and 
i lliistratcd 

Thb Alprkd Medal op 1 901 „ t 9 m o s 

Bowker'i Milleiiaxy of Kuig Alfred). - -I 



Fumi Chats on Military Curios. 



/'tow War Medals and their History 

iS/fO/'iv l\nu). 



Heron's soft-toned colour 
pictures. So large is the 
type tliat yon can settle 
down ill your fire-lil stiidv 
aiiil liiid \oiir w’ay with 
as innch comfort among 
the <Uirk allcv- ami areli- 
w.i\s. the dangling washing 
and bulging houses of the 
Old Town, as among the 
gaily-bellaggerl ])a laces of 
Princi‘s Street .\nd what 
a feast of ni<*mories and 
impressions come ilitling 
into view’ with tin* Jire- 
liglit The little shops 
“ plastcretl like so many 
swallows’ nests among the 
biittri‘s.ses of the old ('atlie- 
(Iral ” : tlie Xew Town 
with Its “ draught V paral- 
lelograms ” . the laud 

in the Old Town where “ the pojnilation slept fourteen or 
litteeii deep in a vertical dirt*ctioii " . the dismal uproar 
of the Sabbath bells . the nnforgettalile spectacle of 
l^dmbnrgh, “ with her satellite hills and all the sloping 

country sheeteil up in white.” 
.\ot a ]Kige but stirs the 
imagination by some liappy 
phrase or pregnant passage. 
One reads and re-reatls. If 
any traveller there be who 
been imliued by rumours 
of Its ilimati' \’ile to ]iost- 
pone Ills Msit to the ancient 
Meliojxilis ol the .North, here 
i*. an excellent ojjport unity 
to make the journey under 
tlu* most delightful of con- 
diK'lors in Ills own nimchair 
tiiul L.'irjH't shpjiei's. 

ALL'S WELL. 

By |oiiN 1 ixi.NJi \M Ts. net. 

• Mclliuen > 

Ml. ( Kenliam d (‘scribes the 
ionti*nts of this little book 
ol III" as sonu* helpful verse 
I'u Ihesi* dark ibiys of war ” 
and It 1' .1 di*"tnption that 
(.aiiiiot be bettered. A pro- 
found faith in (.lod and 111 the 
nltiinate triumph of righteous- 
ness runs thnuigh all the 
poems . amid thed.irkncss and 
the soirow witli which the wai lias clouded all the world 
Mr Oxenham still si-us ■‘the morning light " l.ir off. but 
shilling and 
brighter- 
iiig There 
are thoughts 
1 11 t h o s e 
]»i>«‘ms t hat 
should fire 
the courage 
ol any who 
d*»iibt. and 
bring eom- 
lorl to many 
who are sad 
anil henx y 
laden Ttisa 
little book of 
c]uiet wisdom 
that will 
answer to the 
iiecdsol most 

of us in these Alfred the Great. 

dark days. {Putnam). 


PisTRucci's Waterloo 
Medal coin. 1- 
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RABBI BEN EZRA AND OTHER 
POEMS FROM " DRAMATIS PERSONS.” 


i;\ UOBHRT 

:uii>i:e. 5s. 


Browning. Illustrated by Bernard Par- 
net. (Hoddcr & Stoughton!^) 



From The Artistic Anatomy ot Trees 

{Seeley, Scvvuc], 


Mniost every 
me knows Mr. 

IJernard I’art- 
ndge’s master- 
ly blcK-k-aiul- 
white art, lor 
he has long 
been one of 
Mr, Punch's 
most famous 
I artooiii sts, 
but his work 
in colour is 
not so familiar 
t o ii s . The 
twelve fiill- 
jiagc drawings 
in this volume 
show' him, U) 
such as (lid 
not know it 
a 1 r e a d y. a s 
cunning and 
effective with 
the brusti as 
w i t li t h e 
pencil. So 
m a n y artists 
achieve grace 
at the expense 
of strength, or 
strength at 
the expense of 
beauty, but 

the strength and vigour of -Mr Partridge’s coiicejitions 
arc fully exprcs.sed in his line, yet there is grace and 
beauty also in his most forceful and most sombre jior- 
trayals. 'I'liis in itsell makes hnn an ideal interpreter of 
ISrowning. whose 
ruggedest \crse is 
redeemed by an 
u n d e r 1 \ i n g 
b e a u t V o 1 
thought, and 
whose leiideresl 
fancies alwav^^ 
b e ^ p e a k l h e 
tendiTiies-. ol ,1 
certain masudim* 
strength. It i 
safe to s.Lv that 
every Mrowiiing 
lover will be 
delighted with 
these twe]\t' 
imaginative 
renderings of 
scenes an d 
characters from 
some of the 
master’s noblest 
poems. 

From The English Countryside {Buts ford). 

K'lfiiih ri\ic\iV(l 111 Tiir 13 i okman. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY 
OF TREES. 

By Rex Vicat Cole. 7s. bd. net. (Seeley, ^e^viLe.) 

Magnificent is the only adjective fit to describe this 
sumptuous volume with its four hundred sketches by the 


Dawn in Winter. 



author and its many reproductions of pictures by other 
famous artists. Mr. Cole is a landscape painter of re- 
nown, and he has placed the whole of his practical and 
theoretical knowledge at the disposal of the student. 
Three headings divide the book into sections, trees con- 
sidered in relation to painting, the anatomy of a tree,* 

and the details 
of trees. Each 
cliapter is a 
miniile study 
<»f the charac- 
teristics of a 
certain group 
of 1 r e e .s — 
trunks, bran- 
ches, buds, and 
li’.i\es being 
sketched and 
described. Hut 
the le^’Miii does 
not end here. 
'I'lie I'hects of 
light and 
shade a r e 
s ]i (I w 11. t li e 
(* 1 ‘.CM ts nf the 
‘•■easiiiis. the 
eiiecl' Ilf age, 
wind, frost, 
'•MOW , a 11 d 
111 nil 11 1 1 «• h t . 
Mure eshaiis- 
li\e -till are 
the imtis oil 
b.d.uK ( and 
11' a ^ ''IS. on 
nee- '' e e n 
tig.iiii-l tlie 
skv. nil oul- 
11111"* nil the 

lines of bra m Ill's, on \arielii*s ol light and ''hade on 
varieties in colour, on the intlueiice (»t siliiation, and on 
how trees ailaiU themselves to it. Not one single useful 
piece of knowledge ha.s bec'ii omitted, and I" the cmmlry 

l(i\ • r t ills book 
will be .e* 111- 

\ .1 I u •! K iis a 
sriiin I* nj llder- 
eiii' .'Pd iiilor- 
in.il 'iij . 1 ' lo the* 
tin -ir.'I'-iii . 


MOOR 
PARK, 
RICKMANS- 
WORTH. 

\ Series nl JMioto- 
gr.i])hs b\ Alvin 
La .N 1.0 ON C'o- 
Pi UN With till 
Intrndiutinn hv 
L\I>^ J-IU'RY. 

net. (Elkm 
M.'llicw^l 

Moor Park, 
Rick maiisworth, 
has a h 1 s t o r y 
whic h goes back 
far through the 
centuries to the 

days of Offa, King of ^lereia. It is one of the most 
beautiful parks in Hertfordshire, and is upwards of five 
hundred acres and four miles in circumference. The 
Manor House, under the hand (jf a celebrated Italian 
architect, w'a-s transformed in 1720 from one of the finest 
examples ol Tudor architecture into a stately place of 
marble pavements and doorways that, as Lady Ebury 


RUXLEY WATER8PLA8H. EP80M. 
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I'lom Moor Park, Rickmansworth 

yLUiiu MttHuu's), 


says in her very interesting prefatory note, reminds one 
‘'more of a Genoese palace than of an English country 
house.” Among the many famous men who have from 
time to time been posse -sors of it were Cardinal W'olscy, 
two Earls of Bedford, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 
Monmouth, to whose widow it was granted by James II. 
after Mon- 
in o u t h h a cl 
been executed 
for treason. To 
many b o o k- 

I o V e r s Moor 
Park is chicJly 
famous be- 
cause Sir 
William Tem- 
ple and Jus 
1)1- id e, tlie 
c h a r m i n g 
Ikirotliy ()s- 
buriu*. s])enl 
iJieir luiiic'v- 
nu»on liere, and 
'r c in p 1 e has 
descnlu'd llie 
gn Hinds and 
the garden^ 111 
l!it‘ lellcT.s lie 
wrote lo Jier 
befoie^ llieir 
niainago. Mr. 

\ U 1 11 1 .aug- 
d 4 »n ('oluini'> 

" (• r I e s o i 
w 1)11 <1 e r J II 1 

pliMtM|L;ra])lis of 
t h I histone 
nuiii^ioii and 

It-* sill 1-1 luiidings will Ik* a source of gMsil Dhsi^iire lo all 
who l«ist to look n])oii luMiitilul tliiiii*s. He iias the 
arii^.i\ seiisiiiveness in the spirit of bcMiitx ni landscape 
. 'id an nil eet lire, .mil lui.s eliosc 11 his snl)]tM is with 

II !i e r ring 
I'l-tni.'t and 
• oiijiiied them 

■'1 to 111 'I ])lates 
with .1 JeeJiiig 
i"i tin light 
iiii I -li.iile and 
w li 1) 1 e as]>ei t 
ot tlieiii and, 

III Oiit-ol dull]' 

^ « e n e s . a 

delicate art in 
1 .III lung 1 h e 
iigl.t inoiiK'iil 
ot e \ pus u re 
llial is the ])el - 
H'c 1 i o n of 
photogra]ih\ . 


SAMUEL 

COLE- 

RIDGE- 

TAYLOR 

Musician: His 
Life and 
Letters. 

PyW. C. Ber- 
wick Sayers. 

Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. net. 

tCassell. ) 


The Gateway to Moor Park. 



Fioni Moor Park, Rickmansworth 
Jl/a/Ac II N I. 


The ideal biography is one in whieli a personality ex- 
presses itself through the medium of another, as a player 
upon an instrument. All great biography has this dual 
quality, from Boswell to Morley. Genius must be revealed 


intimately. But there is another kind in which the bio- 
grapher, without always discarding the unessential, is 
able to satisfy curiosity, and to reveal the main motives 
of a life. To this good, workmanlike school belongs Mr. 
Berwick Sayers’ book on the composer of " Hiawatha.” 
He tells us much about the .Musician, but more about 

the Man. 

T li e book 
contain^ a lull 
and by no 
means lulsomc 
acLount cd the 
com jjo.ser ' s 
miisuad (. areer. 
Mr. Berwick 
xi\ers w.is a 
Iriciid, vci he 
111 a Iv e s 11 o 
.disiird (hums. 

( oleridgc-'l ay- 
1 o r w .1 :i 
g I n 1 II > , but 
not a ])ro])het. 
Lyric. il. ])«»pu- 
Jar, \ cis.iiilc, 
arc wonN to 
drscnbc him. 
^'l■l Iwi) (|ii.ih- 
tlCs. ihc ulic 

l)cr-Hi)'i.il and 
t h (‘ o i her 
racial, sci Jinn 
.iparl liiiin all 

0 t h (• r iniisi- 
c laii". ! Ic w.is 
at oiKc child- 
hlvc‘ and .1111- 
bilioii'^. serious 

and JON fill. And above all lit* was WVsl All Kan, being 
Ihc son oi a negro doctor, who iiiarrierl an ICiiehsh wile 
Most men arc* sensitive about such an origin. W'lthC oh*- 
ndgc*-Ta\lor all depended iij)on ciKumslamv '1 lirimgh- 

o'll till" book 
the 1 o 1 o u r 
<|ue*^iu*n runs 
like a ■■ Jeit 

iiiMiiN ■ t ci- 

taiiily n r.ni 
t h I (I u g. h his 
111 u 1 c. . He 
W.illld |) > .1 k 
sinih'igb of 
X he *■ -'.IN .iL c 
11’ liini. i\' .illy 
h c w .1 

Kiii<! (•! ' I ii.i- 
w .1 L il , a 
r o 111 .1 11 t 1 c 

s.iN'.ige. \\ e 
.iR inirudiited 
111 I’.llll Jil.lV- 
nig 111.1I bl; •: on 
the ]).l\ eniellt. 
Ill*' 1 .1 I lie r. 

1 \ e 11 m ihe 
t oinpa !M li\ e 
ja'iiipenty of 
his inetJical 
c a r e c* r 1 11 
'r he o b.i 1 d ■ s 
Uoad. Hol- 
born, was very 
]) o o r . N o r 
NX as he satis- 
factory in other mailers. But for a good mother and 
tlie friends who came lo his aid later, the ciiiiy-liaired 
little darkie w’onld not ha\e developed into the celebrity, 
much less into a genius. 


The House from the 
Pleasure Gardens. 


Il 
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his bony fingers with rapture ; and, grasping the drum with which he 
acconiiKinic-s his heavenly voice, sat down obedient between Fear and 
Hatred, unconseious of their foulness. 

'HE way the liallet began was this : Among the Nations appointed 
by Satan to dance, for a few had to be. ke])t to swell the audience, 
which would otherwisi; ha\'e consisted only of sundry sleepy Virtues and 
of the Ck;nturies-to-(.'omc, which are notoriously bodiless and difficult to 
])lease — among those Dancing Nations there was a ver)’ little one, far 
too small to have danced with the others, and particularly unwilling to 
dance at all, because it knew by experience that the dances of llallet- 
Mastcr Death oftenest look 2 )lace upon its 2)ro.strate body. So it was 
told, as it always had been told, it need do nothing but stay quite quiet 
for the others to dance round. And as it stood there, in the middle of 
the Western Stage, two or three of the tallest and finest Dancers danced 
up in a silent sU'p, smiling, wreathing their arms and blowing kisses, 
all of which is the ballet-language for “ Don't be afraid, wc* v\ill 2)rotect 
you,” and danced away again wagging their finger at a jiarticular one 
of their vis-a-vis, who was also curtsying and smiling in llu* most engag- 
ing'- manner on the other side. During this |)relude Ideali'-m. Self- 


m'y 


IV 


. ^ • '■ f ' I 




J’lfin “ The Ballet of the Natiors." 
{Chaifo <S- iriMrfii:'). 


Wiien he went to rlv- Clmrcli Schoul the f*!(l 
“National “ briniil' ho aviis ’ powii as "Oialy ” 

J.atLT at the Royal College oJ Mumc he l)e«.ai»ie ^elf-toii- 
scitjiis, ;ln)Ligli seldom wa.s he foreibJy reminded i»f tins 
c.irclinal i xtor m Ju.:. carc*'T. Ills liisl Ii siival peiionn.im c* 
i!it the Shire Hail. Woree'.ttjr, resiillcd in a Ireinendoii'^ 
ovation ill vliieli siirpn-^ed adniiuition iilayed a pari, 
lie was s6 simple and fioc from allectation tlun pro- 
fcssioii.il prospects never sidTercd through colour. " Oiue, 
liowcver when T hacl invitofl him to diniu'i at a Bloonts- 
bury hotel the management reciuested nu to reserve a 
private room owning to the jjrejiulices oJ Ameri(.an visitors. 
Needleb.s say 1 preferred the honinir ol his company 
at a restaurant. To do Americans justice one mu.st re- 
member the Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society, and the 
Festivals at Washington and Baltimore." Mr. Rcrw'ick 
Sayers, too, gives instance of the suppressed fury with 


w'liirh he wliaiUed a young hooligan w'ho called him 
“ nigger ’’ 

Sueli w.is lilc on the surface. Down below his 
.-Vfrican bl'»r)d warmed with the .sun of unforced mclod\. ' 
Marly i>ovfrty eiuibleil him to be happy with a simple life. 
Mis work in.'ide much money for his publishers, but owing 
to the wretched system by which the musical houses 
refuse •' rovaliy agreements ” little of the rew'ard came to 
th * « n-ator himself He found his compensation in the 
Jove of a sviiij/athetic wife, an ICiighsh singer, w’ho married 
hull de-ijiite f.iinilv objections. 

Ills kindliness (if heart appears in a little story. He 
w-as trying to rid himself of the annoyance of an organ- 
griiifler, who was driving melodies out of Coleridge-Taylor 's 
head. But when it transpired that the organ-grinder 
was the special joy of a sick child in a neighbouring house 
the compo-ier gave way, preferring to sacrifice his owm 
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Riij^htcousncss and a one-eyed hidden Fiddler called Statecrail, jilayed 
a few conventional variations on the w(.*Il-kno\vn diplomatic h) niii to 
Peace, to W'hich the Nations jjirouetted unconcernedly about, althouj^h 
Fear, with Suspicion and Panic, were bei^innintj to whisil(^ aiul to thunij) 
on that niedkeval tocsin-l^ell concealt‘d in j^reasy ne\\sj)a[)er^. 

And as the Smallest-of-all-the-Corps-de- Ballet stood (jiiite alone in 
the middle of the Western Staije, that same tall and ver\' w^H trained 
Dancer sidled up to it with polite gestures of “ by your le.ive, ’ and, 
suddenly placing his col(»ssal horny paivs on the Tiny One’s shoulders, 
])repared for leap-frog. But at a sign from Death s baton, and with a 
hideous crash of all the instruments of Satan s orchestra, and a magnifi- 
cent note from llcToism’s clear voice, the poor Smallest-Dancer-of-AlI 
tripped up that Giant and made him re(*l. But the Ciiant instantly 
recovered his feet, although his eyes b(*came bloodshot and his brt'iin 
swam. And, Hinging the ])Oor Smallest-Dancer on the floor, he set to 
performing on its poor little body one of the most UTritic/>rtrj seith that 
Ballet-Master Death had ever Invented, while the vis-a-vis Nations 
danced .slowly up, till they all came to grips over that Smallest-of-all- 
the- Dancers, who lay pn^ne on the ground, and continuetl sf) to He, 
pounded out of all human sha]»(‘ into a dancing-mat for the others. 


\ m 


J r>*m “The Ballet of the Nations.” 

\Chntto t'- II inJits). 






ideas rather than rob the little one uf its musy uni- 

SOlcltK »11. 

'I'he letters quoted in the l«»ok reveal small literary 
gill, but singular direetness. Vet his ch<»iee ol hbiettos, 
and th»' books that he read, coiitradut this eniiceptioii. 
lie was passionately fond of the Hro\Mungh' poetry. He 
read ami set both poets. Mniwning's gr.indniother was 
a ( re* lie, a r^t lal fact that the composer had susiu'cted 
behire he learned how con.sidcrable the West .Vfncaii 
influence actually was. 

Am It her jioel Avith whom Colcridge-Taylor liatl kinship 
Avas Alfred Noyes. Many who are not professed ” musi- 
cians ” AA'ill know Colcridge-Taylor' s setting i»f ” A Tale 
of Old Japan/’ and will have noticed liow adroitly the 
musician folloAws and colours the l>Tical jiatlerii of word 
and phrase. The two men AATre in many AA'ays com- 
plementary. His literary taste included Mane Corelli and 


Marion C'raw loul, wliosi- miA'cls Mr^. ( (ileridge-Taylor 
would read aloud as he '• seoivd ” not i umiMi.sed 1 his 
music. And one day he siirpiised Mr. Berwick Sayers 
by the statement that 1 .i^ly Morence Dixie was “the 
greatest jioel th.u he had e\ei iv.id. " A\lmh, being inler- 
preteil, meant lhal her verse a]i]Haled to him genuinely 
at the time. At the invitation ol the iMlsoiis. an American 
linn t»l publishers, he c*.mpiled a book ol negro melodies, 
with notes. Hut he wrote Ai-rx little else 

laghter touche^* help the geiieial picture. .Viid the 
author Avas Avcll-ad\ iscd to include a lull aciouiii of the 
tragic days *if illness. “ I am i<»c) young to die ; 1 am 
onlv thirty-scA eii," exclaimed the eomiioser 111 a moment 
of physical AA'eakness. Vet towanls Death, as in Life, 
('olericlgc -Taylor show'ecl an almost Latin courage. He 
looked forward to a Heaven where he Avould meet his 
friend. Hurlstone, and ‘‘such a croAvd of musicians.” 
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rrom The Heart of Mendip 

{BarincoU 6* Pearce), 


Latin, too, vtas the 
remark that " When I 
die the papers will call 
me a Creole,” as they 
did Dumas I 

At the last he sat 
up in bed couducting 
an imaginary orchestra, 
entering tJie Tn known 
with the energetic 
cheerfulness that 
c haractensed liim. 

A biography on these 
lines is quite as inter- 
esting to the layman 
as to the musician. 

But the latter will 
And a complete list of 
( 'oleridge-T aylor ’s pro- 
liilc output, and a good 
supply of general in- 
formation concerning 
its performance and 
origin. I see nothing 
here about his music- 
hall aspirations. The 
arrangement of music 
for the ” halls ” was 
among his projections. 

It was a trend char- 
acteristic of a com- 
poser who paid little 
attention to ultra- 
modern “schools" or vogues. To that fact may be 
contributed the comparative lack of technical discussion 
regarding his later works. The public both of Britain 
and America grew in 
appreciation, though 
on the Continent he 
was little known. 

Kr.r.ixALU R. 

BrcKLtv. 


IN AND 

AROUND 

LONDON. 

By Con STANCE M. 
Foot. lllustralrd 
with Drawings by 
A. S. Forrlst, anil 
I’hotographs. 3s. Od. 
(T.C.& K.C. Jack.) 

Every London 
child should possess 
some such book as 
tliis — and we m a 3* 
say, at once, that 
this book could not, 
we think, be bettered 
for the purpose. The 
p uY p o s e being to 
interest ^ children in 
the greatness of their 
city, in the romance 
of it, in the daily 
growth of it, and in 
the scores of facts 
that make its history 
as absorbing auf a 
fairy-tale. In many 
a book on the 
history of London the 
reader tempte4 to 




Burrinqton Combe. 



From In 


Around 


-skip'*-»-the early 
pages which deal with 
Londiniiim'S' ,begin-. 
nings ; bat tl^ is' no 
excuse to do that in. 
this volume. In a few 
pages Miss Foot takes 
us over the early years 
of the settlings* the 
conquerings. the being 
conquered; and it 
reads like a pageant. 
Then as a natural move 
forward she tells the 
romance of London’s 
roads; und this 
reviewer confeifses that 
it was a .shock to read 
that “little more 
than a hundred years 
ago it took two hours 
to drive from Kensing- 
ton Palace to St. 
James's Palace, a 
distance of three miles, 
while in wintry nr bad 
weather tlie (oacli wns 
just as likely to .stick 
fast in a rut f»r be 
tiiriicil over in the iniul 
for, even in the iKMgh- 
bourhood ot l.imdon, 
the roads were merely 
hor.se- tracks.” The story goes on to tell ol the romances 
of the famous buildings, of the development ol its light- 
ing, oi it.s street cries, and its gardens, railways, markets. 

making it absorbing]^’ 
interesting w 1 1 h its 
puliircsque details 
and pra( tieal inloriiia- 
tion. And in addition 
to tlie iiiimernus illus- 
trations, Mis-s loot 
has included in her 
volume a h'-t of 
places to set' with 
times .'ind fees ; a 
plan of Lonrlrm. and 
a coloured plate of 
that great fr^ure, Tlie 
I -f >rd Ma y« »r s ( '( lach- 
niun. 


THE MOUNT 
OF TRANS 
FIGURATION. 

By Darrell Froois. 

3s. Gd. net. (Manned.) 

Even tho.se of us 
who prefer Mr. I'iggis'.s 
prose to his verse, 
recognise that his 
poetry has an indi- 
vidual ilotc and that 
there is much of 
beauty in its thought 
and utterance. His 
new volume, which 
we hope to deal with 
adequately' next 
month, is dedicated 
to iE. 


Fleet Street at nirht. 


*4 




■I hulf-touc fcpvoductwH of a colouv ptii The Lady of the Van Lake 
hy Margaret Lindsay Williams, 

L'rom “ The Land of my Fathers," 

The Welsh Gift Bmik Fublishvd in aid of the 
Xational Fund for Welsh Troops. 

{Hodder and Stoughton.) 






From A Picture Book of British History 
{fiombridge UntversUy Press), 


Euzabkth in a procbssion of the Knights of the Qartbr. 


THE STORY OF PRINCE AHMED 
AND THE FAIRY PERIE BANOU. 


liave read them. Here you have a dozen of them set to 
simple, graceful music, beautifully suited to its theme, 
and well within the compass of youthful players or singets. 


From ‘‘The Arabian Nights Entertainments." Decorated 
by CiiARi.ts Kohinson. (Oay tS: Hanc(*ck.) 


And the colour drawings and decorations by Margaret 
Tarrant round off the completeness rif the book by picturing 

\\ith a grace and sim- 


This is that story in 
the Arabian Nights 
which tells how the 
three soils of an old 
Sultan of India fell 
passionately in Jove 
\Mth their beantiliil 
cousin, tl le 1 *ri ncess 
Noiironniliar, and as 
none of them was 
willing to abandon his 
suit, their father sent 
them to trav(‘l separ- 
ate 1 y in different 
countries, promising 
that the one who 
brought liim bark the 
mo'-t extraordinary 
rarity should have the 
I’riniess f»ir his wife. 
You may have read 
the story : if so yon 
will know it is worth 
reading again. If yon 
have not *this is an 
ideal form in which 
to read it, for Mr. 



Prom The Story ot Prince Ahmed and 
the Fairy Perie Banou. 

{Gay Hancock), 


The borcerese returned 

THE NEXT DAY. 


]>licity in harmony both 
with the w'ords and th6 
times the happy children 
who li\c for ever in 
K. L. S.*s magic verse- 
It is a most attractive 
gift book, and is sure to 
be a most popular one. 

THE 

DREAMER 
OF DREAMS. 

By the yvEEX of 

Uoi MA.MA. Illus- 
tnitcd in Colour by 
K DM UN li D VLAC, 
Os. net. (Hodder & 
Slough tun.) 

T'his is a romance 
that opens in a ling's 
('onri in a northern 
country’, and takes you 
away across the world 
into strange places on 
a cpiesi that could have 


Charles K obi n son’s 

drawings and decorations realise exquisitely the grace 
and charm and fantasy of the tale, and .subtly help to 
subdue vou to the glamorous atmosphere of it. 



' t|M). 


SONGS, WITH 
MUSIC. FROM A 
CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. 

By U. L. Stevenson. 

Illustrated by Margaret 

W. Tarrant. 2 .s. 6d. net. 

(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

There is no need now^adays 
to say an>»thing in praise of 
R. h. S.'s children’s poems 

their quaint charm, a 

mingling of whimsicality and 
tenderness, has given them 
a sure place in the hearts of 
all, children or adults, who 


(»iily one ending. Eric the woiirler- 
ful young Court painter suddenly 
loses his wits and, careless of all 
cikininaiids and entreaties, goes 
away from " the white castle of 
beauty to wander the wide w'orld 
over, seeking for two e>'es that had 
come t«) him in a dream.’* The 
story of his long search and the 
adventures he encountered by the 
way, is touched with a fine spirit 
of poetry and romance, and it 
is the tender mysticism and 
spiritual significance of it that 
inspire Mr. Edmund Diilac's 
Tiviil and beautifully imagina- 
tive paintings. The grace 
and inner significance of this 
pregnant and curiously in- 
teresting parable of human 
life find in him their ideal 
illustrator. 



The Medici Calendar 

(Pabltahcd by Uic Medici SodetyX 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
MILESTONE. 

Uy F. W. 13 ore- 

JIAM. js. (>d. 

(Kelly ) 

Aniiclsl till tlic 
tiiniiilt of war i\ 
book like “ Tlie 
Golden ^lilosloiie " 

— a collocti()ii of 
essays — is like a 
glimpse of ]ieace. 

It is, indeed, so 
divorced from the 
existence v^c are 
all leading at the 
present moment 
that to scan its 
pages is something 
like a shock. Mr. 
liorcham 's essa ys 
are an inicipreta- 
tion of religam in 
the terms of every- 
day life — of the 
everyday life that 
wc i>ade good-bye 
to on Aiigii.st 4th, 

1014. The aiithor 
will draw a moral 
from the pickles 
on the table and 
their 1 as.sociation 
with cold mutton. 

Spring-cleaning is 
the title of another 
of his e s s a \’ s . 

*• The ^larch of 
(.'ivilisat ion is 
simply a matter of 
Spring - cleaning,” 

he tells iiH. ” As the Belgium Cloth Halu Yp res. 

world’s old winter {hou/icd^c). 



Lamb, he says, “ I 
find this world a 
very pretty place 
to live in, and 
standing here, be-* 
side my golden 
milestone, I will 
try to point out 
a few things that 
make it so lov- 
able. ’ ’ And we' 
congratulate li i m 
on the success 
with which he has 
done so. 

JERUSALEM. 

Byl'iCKRE Loti. 
With illustra- 
tions in colour 
by John Fi’l- 
i.EYi ovi-:. 7s Od. 
net. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

This IS a very 
beautiful edition of 
the brink in which 
I’lorre Lriij de- 
scribes his visit to 
[criisalcm, and the 
iiii])res^i()ii.s a 11 d 
einot lulls it left 
upon him. 'I'liere 
is much 111 It that 
IS impre.ssiw .ind 
pruluiindlv mov- 
ing. Tlie dcscii]!- 
t lulls aiv M\ 1(1 and 
.steeped in colour ; 
the tliDUghts .(lid 
dreams that came 
to till' aiitlioi on 
that holy ground 
are clothed in the 
most stnsiti\e 1 y 


passes away, ami 

genial springtime comes on, wc instinctively tlirow away the 
heaps of rubbish that have accumulaterl in the process 
of the dark old ages, and set u]) brighter and lovelier 
things ...” Mr. liorcham, w’ho has made his home these 
many years in 
Tasmania, is 
an optimisl - 
a deeply re- 
ligious m a n 
with a tine 
literary sense. 

If his essays 
seem s r) m c - 
what rudely 
divorced from 
our experi- 
ences of the 
last fifteen 
months, they 
are none inc 
less A' e r y 
charming 
reading. His 
essay entitled 
“The First 
Svjallow,” for 
example, is a 
very graceful 
and a very 
effective piece 
of writing. 

Quoting 


delicate prose. 

” Venly my book will not lx.' able to be read and eiiclured.” 
lie w.irii'^ \oii, "save bv those wlio.se gie.’it gnef 11 is 
th.it tlii'v once possessed and now 1 have lo^t the Only 
Hope, b\ those who, doomed as to unbelief, loiiie yet 

to the Holy 
S e p 11 1 1 h r e 
with ii heart 
full of pr.'iyi'r, 
w 1 1 li e \' e s 
lilb'd with 
tears and, for 
a little while, 
would linger 
k 11 (' e 1 1 11 g 
tliere.” Ad- 
niirabb trans- 
lated bv Mr. 
W. P. Hill lies, 
and with eight 
colour plates 
by Mr. b'ulley- 
love — some 
( f the most 
eliarming and 
finished work 
he has ever 
done — “ Jeru- 
.salem” should 
go into your 
list of highly 
desirable gift- 
books. 



From The Golden Milestone Out of Tunb. 

{Kelly). 
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A PAINTER 
OF DREAMS 

and other 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDIES. 

By A. M. Stirlixu. 

I2S. 6(1. net. (Tlie 

Bodlcy head.) 

Beginning; ^\ith a 
harvest of eight (viilh- 
century anecdotes, ejn- 
grams, cpitaplis, ver.se, 
parodies, acrostics, jests, 
ftisliion able in t el li geiice , 
and the like, gk-aned 
from Diana Bosville's 
** Book of h'xtracis " ^ihe 
precursor of the X'lctorian 
A/hiun'^, and ending with 
a .sj'inpathetic .stiidv of 
the life of the author's 
distinguished uncle, 
Koddcim Sjiencer Stan- 
hope, the papers that 
make up this vastly 
entertaining and varied 
colkvii<in ot memoirs are 
arranged in chronolngu al 
order, and, contrary to 
the usual prailue, the 
Jinal liaper, instead ol the 
tir^i, gi\i*s its 11. line to 
the volume. Unit llie 
title " V J*.i ' n t e r ol 
Dreams " is not inapjiro- 
l-naie to tin* other his- 
toiual studies in tlie 
volume is e.\plamed hy 
Airs. Stirling in an adniii- 
able piefate. The bonk is 



J’ioni A Painter of Di earns ' I have Trodden the 

Wine-Press Alone," 


THE RELIGION 
OF AftT. 

By Kf.oinalu Hall- 
w .\ K n . Ilhistrated. 
3 .S. 6(1 

GRANNY’S 

WORKBOX. 

T1 lust rated, c.s iThe 
WeodLimls Pitss ) 

The Woodlands JTess 
has been e.stablished at 
Cirave.send by Kegniald 
and .\deJai(le 11 all ward 
with tlie object ol meet- 
ing the new and dilhcult 
.state of Hungs that the 
war has brought to pass, 
and e n t o u ragj n g the 
trealive arts bv piiblish- 
iiig the woik ol the artist 
by siib.scri])tion in the 
good old- fashioned way. 
Jl IS true that tlie modern 
Lommeuial sjiiril is not 
f a \ o u r a b 1 e to t h e 
d e V e 1 o ] » m e n L 1 if the 
artistic Jaculty, and one 
wishes siK ces.s to any 
enlerjirise tJiat has for its 
object the counteracting 
ol that mil lienee. The 
Woodlands Press lias 
made an admiral ile be- 
ginning this aut 1111111 with 
tlie two books mentioned 
above, and with sinne 
tliree others, the illiis- 


handsoiiieh ilhisir.ited, .ind trations to which show a v'jgoiir of nnaginalion and ongin- 


reveals this talented author in lu'r most s]iaikiing as well .ilitv ol treatment lliat should interest all art lovers in 


as her most serious vein. 


tills jir.usewortliv venture 



P'rofii The Religion of Art "Strange contrast, the deep flowing river, its margin 

(The Woodlands Press), thick get with trees, which in the dusk of evening* 

ARE lost in the GLOOM BELOW; AND ABOVE THE MINE 
WORKING AG BACKGROUND, WITH ITS GAUNT BLACK GHAFTG 
AND CIRCLING WHEBL8.- 
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'torn Myths and Legends ot Ancient Egypt 
{liarrap). 


of modern savages, and choose such illustrations as 
support their case, discarding more or less uncon- 
sciously all such as go to disprove it. In this way, 
in the lime of Max Muller, many of the Greek gods 
and most of the Homeric heroes were regarded' as 
solar myths — surely the most inhuman and un- 
scientific notion ever promulgated, a notion truly 
w'orthy of German psychology ! Later that brilliant 
literary dilettante, the late Mr. (rrant Allen, suc- 
ceeded— to his own satisfaction — in tracing “ The 
li^olution of the idea of God ” to simple ancestor 
worship. Ill similar fashion, Sir Janies Frazer, 
whom we mention of course honoris causa, assumed 
that Dionysius, Demeter, O.siris and Adonis were 
vine, corn and other kinds of vegetable spirits and 
never human Ixjings. And now Dr. William Ridgo- 
w'ay comes forward to suggest that the origin of 
Greek tragedy was the commemoration of the death 
of some hero. In one sense, of course, such a sug- 
gestion is only a re-discovery of the obvious ; for 
tragtsly, ancient or modern, is necessarily concerned 
with the deaths of heroes —if Prometheus, (Kdipus, 
Macbeth and Othello can be called heroes. But there 
is all the difference in the world between a popular 
celebration of some dead hero by rude dance and 
song and the tragedian's .selection of this .same dead 
hero as a subject for ajiotheosi^. So that the evidence 
which Dr. Kulgeuay adduces from “The Dramas 
and Dramatic Dances of non-Kuropean Races '' in 
supjiort of his theorv, a theorv which is also 
discussed ill a siibsiantive volume of liis, leaves iis 
unconvinced. Dr Ritlgewavs forensic ability is. 
howe\er. iiiKjuestionable, and masteiiy and masterful 
in the extreme. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

My Lewis ScLNCi. Witli 10 Pl.itcs 111 ('olour hv 

1C\ r LV\ P\i Land ? j otlici llhistratioiis 7 .S fKl.net 

(H.irr.ip ) 

It is explained in the prehue that the writer has 


THE DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC 
DANCES OF NON-EUROPEAN RACES 


not lu-sitJili-d to iittaik some aciepteO liypf)tlieses " coii- 
cerninf; tlif i IiaractcT and altnbntcsot certain deities," and 


IN SPECIAL 
REFER- 
ENCE TO 
THE ORIGIN 
OF GREEK 
TRAGEDY. 

M y William 

R 1 IX.L w A Y , 

Si.U. F.H.A. 
1 net (Cam- 
bridge I’niver- 
sity Press.) 

T li e cardinal 
mistake which 
mo.st modern 
anthropologists 
and fo]klon.sts 
make is the en- 
deavour to tra'*e 
certain ver^’ com- 
plicated iu.stitii- 
tions a^ d emo- 
tions down to one 
single caus.c. 
They get hold of 
a theory, say of 
religion or of 
marriage, and 
then ransack the 
records of ancient 
civili^atioas sflid 



From The Dramas and Dramatic Dances Krishna pbrforminr a - lila ■ on thn 

of Non-European Races bank of thn JuMNiL 

(Cambridge University Press). 
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gods, as nnder veils, there is found hidden the legends 
of the soul, . • 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
EGYPT: AN HISTORICAL 
OUTLINE. 



' li 'i- k 


" T^' 


From Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt 

{Bell). 


Statue op Rameses II. and 

ENTRANCE TO THE TeMPLB 
OF Rameses III. at Karnak. 





that he has attempted to reconstruct the natures o£ Osiris, siiggestion alike to tl 
Isis, Thoth, and several other divinities.” The book con- student, 
stitutes therefore a new departure, and outside 
the points enumerated, a comparison of Mr. T 
Spence’s views on totemism in Egypt \vith 
those of Sir Wallis Budge in ” Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection,” will show that there 
are grave matters at issue between this new 
and the older Egyptology. While the iccognised 
authorities do not love one another, as their 
books testify, they are liable to present a united 
front against new comers bearing a message 
of their own, and Mr. Spence is likely to meet 
with some unsparing criticism. The beautiful 
coloured pictures of Evelyn Paul will, no doubt 
of themselves, be sufficient to condemn the work 
from the standpoint of strict scholarship, and 
the imaginary clement in these will be discovered 
also in the text. The fact, however, will remain 
that the scholarship which is apart, as a rule, 
from any literary gift, could never have pro- 
duced this handbook of Egyptian mythology 
and official religion, which will bring many to a 
knowledge of the charm of Egypt who would 
be left untouched and unenkindlcd by the vast 
collections of archseologlsts. In a work of this 
kind the pictures of Evelyn Paul will help to 
bind the spell, for they breathe the Egyptian 
spirit, however little they may owe to monuments 
and papyri. For Mr. Spence’s particular pur- 
pose there is enough and to spare of these in 
the other illustfhtions. Mr. Spence, unlike most 
of the recognised authorities, is a student of 
the sclmce of religion at large, and is learned 
in the mythologies of Mexico and Peru, as 
his earlier works prove. But what is termed 
the science of religion will not open the door 
of the old temples without the science of 
mystidsm, under which light ** the natures ” of 
Oriris, Isis and the other divinities suffer yet Indian Thougnt, Past and Present 

another change, for within these solar and lunar {Fisher Unwin). 


By Edward Belt.. 6s. net. (Bell.) 

To students of architecture Mr. Edward Bell’s name 
is well known, particularly in such books as ” Bell’s 
Cathedral Series,” most of the volumes in which owe 
much to his knowledge. The various handbooks on 
(ILfFerent branches of architecture which have come 
from his house are recognised as sound and authorita- 
tive. Hence the volume before us is sure of a ready 
welcome. Egyptian architecture is not very familiar 
to the amateur, but to anyone who has studied it on 
the spot it has a great interest and a certain impressive- 
ness due to something other than its mere antiquity. 
The many illustrations in this volume, which are care- 
fully chosen and very representative, bring out well 
this impressiveness. They also emphasise another 
feature very characteristic of Egyptian architecture, 
the frequent elaborate ornamentation which is an 
addition to the completed works quite distinct from 
the actual structure, and only very slightly modifying 
tlie general effect. The preface tells us that this 
volume is the first instalment of an attempt to trace 
the architectural tradition from its remote origins 
to the time when it became generally recognised as 
part of Roman civilisation. It is, in the main, a book 
of reference, and will be found a most trustworthy 
storehouse of facts, which are full of interest and 
suggestion alike to the amateur and the serious 
student. 
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From The House of Pomegranates 
(Methnon), 


an unscrupulous priesthood 
has devoted millions of 
women to the flames I 


THE 

VILLAGE 

CHURCH. 

By P. H. Ditchfield. 5s. net. 

(Methuen.) 

The versatile rector of 
Barkham lays under a debt 
of gratitude those of us who 
rejoice in the essential fea- 
tures of English village life. 
In his latest book, with a 
lucidity born only of genuine 
study, he deals with the 
village church, every stick 
and stone of which is rich in 
historical lore to those who 
have eyes to see. Mr. Bitch- 
fleld conducts us round the 
church, points out the details 
of its exterior and interior and 
comments on the devoted 
labours of generations of 
pious villagers. Needless to 
say, our author is very caustic 
at the expense of the modern 
*' restorer," and advises us to 
search for old tresisures hich 
have fallen at the approach 
of the vandals. In this con- 
nection Mr. Ditchfield cannot 
conceal his satisfaction at his 
discovery of an old weather- 
beaten dOor of which his own 
church had been robbed. 
There is a charming chapter 
on *' Pulpits ’• wherein the 
author describes the tendency 
of the Puritans to exalt the 


bcrinon above the sacrament, which resulted in ill-fasliioned 


pulpits being placed in a position so as to obscure the 


INDIAN THOUGHT : 

PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

By K. W. Frazkk, LL.li. los. od net. (Fisher rnwin.) 

Mr. R. W. Frazer, who is Lecturer in Tamil ...at 
University College, is probably as competent to dis- 
course on Indian thought as any save an educated native 
Hindoo can be. He has spent years in the Indian Civil 
Service, he has written the talc of British India in ** The 
Story of the Nations " series, he has compiled a much- 
needed ** Literary History of India," and, as the volume 
bdfore us abundantly demonstrates, he has tried to approach 
his present subject udth a desire to be fair and impartial 
to Christian, Buddhist and Brahman alike. What he 
has to say about the religious, the philosophical and the 
theosopbical aspects of the greater Indian theologies may 
not be, indeed cannot be, exactly new. But, at any rate, 
it will be new to the majority of Western readers, who can 
hardly be expected to be as well read in these topics as the 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society or the late Professor 
Max Mflller. Dr. FTazer, by the way, does well to point 
out afresh that the passage in the V£da which was supposed 
to* sanction widow-burning, has been misinterpreted. 
By altering " agre " (" first ") into " agne " in the fire ") 


altar. It is 
inteiesting, 
too, to read 
of the history 
of the hour- 
glass which 
the parish- 
ioners hoped 
would remind 
the eloquent 
preacher o f 
the passage 
of time, but 
instances are 
recorded o f 
its entire 
failure to 
stem the 
torrent of 
Puritan ora- 
tory. Mr. 
Ditchfield has 
here a subject 
after his own 
heart, and 
makes it in- 
terost ing 
wherever he 
touches it. 



From The Village Church Norman Font. 

{Methugn), Stanton Fitz- 
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ELEFTHERIOS 
VENIZELOS: HIS 
LIFE AND WORK. 

* By Dr. C. Kbrofxlos. With 
an Introduction by M. Take 
lonescu. 38. 6d. net. (John 
Mnnay.) 

In this popular biography, 
the Greek statesman is one of 
the romantic figures of history. 
Dr. Kerofilos begins by telling 
how he was bom ** in a house 
surrounded by almond trees 
in blossom, while two Moham- 
medan hodjas and two Greek 
priests were praying : for two 
days and two nights they 
prayed ceaselessly near a room 
where the wife of a rich mer- 
chant of Canea was then in 
labour." And indeed the 
career of a genius who led the 
Greek Liberals at threc-and- 
twenty, and who has continued 
to lead with a large and supple 
sagacity through many crises, 
began long ago to seem mar- 
vellous. But the author wastes 
no more words upon its Oriental 
aspect. His book is a luminous 
and energetic account of that 
career by a competent poli- 
tician, to whom the Balkan 
tangle is a skein unwound and 
»rery manageable. IVI. Venizelos 
commands our admiration by 
the mere record of his acts ; 
and it is to the former Ihesideiit 
of the Roumanian Council, 
after all, that we are indebted 
for a portrait of the man as ho 
appears among his fellows, a 
man whose courage and in- 
domitable will arc so singularly 
evidciil behind " a gentle and 
penetrating glance, a subtle 
smile, an irresistible sympathy 
that radiates from all his being, 
and an almost girlish modesty." 
This timely and well-informed 
book will have a large welcome. 



From Songs and Sonnets of William Shakespeare "Thbse lovers cry Oh i oh i they die." 

{Duckworth), 


THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. 

By C. Ernest Fayle. 6s. net. (John Murray.) 


THE 

SOUL OF 
EUROPE. 

By 1 osEPU 
McCabe. 
los. 6 d. net. 
(Fisher Un- 
win ) 

These are 
two good 
books, well 
deserving of 
the attention 
of any man 
who wants 
guidance a s 
to the more 
permanent 
features of 
European life 

Norman Pont, poUty; 



Ffom The Village Church 
{M§thmn), 


Stoke Cannon. 
Devonshire. 


well deserv- 


ing, also, of detailed criticism by those who arc familiar with 
jiarts, at least, of the vast field they cover — if one could shut 
one’s eyes and ears to the tragic events that liave trans- 
formed the subject since they were written. Circumstances 
have been hard upon Mr. Fayle, Mr. McCabe, and their 
respective publishers, as upon other men who hoped that 
the voice of reason might be heard even amid the roar 
of thousands of guns. Yet some day, sooner or later, 
Europe will have to be reconstructed ; and we may hope 
that these counsellors will then be heard more widely. 

Mr. Fayle's somewhat ambitious aim has been to present, 
vrithin easy limits, a sober survey of the most important 
problems, political and economic, territorial and racial, 
that are likely to arise at the close of the war. and to test 
each set of facts by its relation to the two rival theories 
incarnate in the war — ^that of military domination, on the 
one hand, that of the organised co-operation of free 
nationalities, on the other. The most useful part of the 
book consists of the central chapters summarising the 
complex racial, territorial, and economic factors, conti- 
nental and colonial, with which the statesmen at the 
settlement will have to deal. Incidentally, I am very glad 
to see in an appendix an outline of Mr. H. H. O'Fairell's 
convincing conclusions with regard to the Franco-German 
War indemnity of 1871. For the moment it seems futile 
to discuss many of these questions ; in some instances, 
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From “The Glory that was Greece ’* Boy Victor. 

{Sidgwick <5* Jacksons. 


such as the possibility of a Balkan League existing under 
the shadow of a European union for mutual defence, it 
would be a mockery. And, indeed, Mr. Fayle’s ‘*hopc 
that the failure of the policy of aggression into which 
Germany has been dragged will discredit the doctrines of 

her militarist 
class " seems to 
have been more 
than a little 
premature. With 
the Kaiser’s 
legions battering 
at the gates of 
the Morava- 
Valley, one is 
brought roughly 
up against the 
fact that, after 
fifteen months 
of a struggle of 
un imagined 
magnitude and 
heroic sacrifice, 
the " policy of 
aggression ’* is 
still undefeated. 
Everything in 
our future is 
uncertain; the 
outlook is darker 
than it has ever 
been. All my 


own eggs were once in Mr. Fayle'a basket; all my 
S3rnipathie8 and habits of thought' leaned to^vwd the 
ideal of a reasonable and pacific comity of Europe. 
But if this terrible year has taught any lesson it is 
that of the folly of mistaking our hopes for realities.. 
The gulf between the two political principles is broader 
and deeper than we had supposed ; militarism has revealed 
an infinitely greater strength than any of us had thought 
possible. Even if it be defeated, which is not certain, it 
will remain an open question whether it will be “dis- 
credited ’* ;n the eyes of the German people. That is the 
crucial problem ; and it is useless to rely upon “ hopes 
about it. W'e are paying to-day too heavily in fiesh 
and 'blood for the hopes which have arrested action, 
for instance, in the Balkans. The terms of peace will be 
settled by the balance of forces, not by dkeamate 
reason ; and there will be, I believe, no “ great settle- 
ment ” witliout, as its basic article, a fully organised 
arrangement for the mutual defence of the subscribing 
States against any further eruption of the spirit of conquest. 
Mr. Fayle does not get beyond some shadowy suggestions 
on this vital point. 

Mr. McCabe, to whom we are already indebted for 
studies of Goethe, Talleyrand, Haeckel, and Treitschke, is 
a more realistic thinker, his romantic-seeming title not- 
withstanding. By “ soul “ he simply means distinctive 
character ; and his task has been to give some account 



From 19x4 and other Poems Rupbrt Brookr. 

{Sidgwick S* Jackson), 

of the normal average characters of the European nations 
now at war, and to show how they were formed under 
the double stress of inheritance and environment. Like 
most modern scientists he reduces greatly the factor of 
race —a factor which undoubtedly becomes less important, 
by admixture and by the greater play of other infiuences, 
the further national development progresses. Thus, 
scientific inquiry leads us to “ discard as foolish and 
mischievous superstitions all the claims of particular races 
to innate superiority over others,” while rather encouraging 
our attachment to institutions, types of culture, and even 
traditions which tend to produce a nobler manhood. And, 
conversely, Mr. McCabe shows that “ brutality is not a 
normal trait even of the Prussian or the Bavarian peasants 
who have dishonoured their country on the field of battle,” 
but IS the jnroduct of a certain process of organisation and 
instruction favoured by certain historical knd environ- 
mental circumstances. What he calls, not too strongly, 
” the almost infinite plasticity ” of the character of peoples 
is not a pious hope, but a fact of sociology ; and hm rest 
the sole possibilities of a better future. Some of his 
generalisations, and some of his particular remarks, may 
be open to doubt ; but he has a hundred interesting and 
suggestive things to say as to the shaping effect of occupa^ 
tion, polity, culture, religion, social habits and tradition, 
upqn character. S^lieving thgt ” Germany desp^d a||4 

n 




{provided iha Wat,” he cannot, at the end of his atgument. 
accept the ” crude popular psychology and ethic,” accord- 
ing to which the soul of Germany is ” inherently malignant, 
cruel, and selfish.” On the other- hand, he is not tempted 
Tto join the idealistic minority who, " eager to save moral 
principles and fine emotions, refuse to consider the evidence 
for undeniable ugly facts,” and think to become the peace- 
makers of to-morrow by apologising for the war-makers 
of to-day. Neither is he inclined to think that Germany, 
or at least its rulers, will be disarmed for the future by 
over-generosity. It cannot be restrained, he believes, 
except by some loss of territory ; and we must look for- 
ward, he suggests, “not to a period of profound peace, 
but a period of grave dangers, when the war is over.” 

Without fully endorsing these conclusions, we may feel 
Mr. McCabe's essay to be an admirable tonic, a bracing 
draught of well-informed common sense for wliich we 
should be grateful. 

G. II. Perris. 



From Vigte Lebrun, Her Life, Portrait op herself in 

Works, and Friendships the Uffisi Qallery. 

By W. H. Hdm 
{Hutchinson). 


FLOWER OF YOUTH. 

Poems in War Time. By Katii.\rine Tynan. 3s. 6d. nci. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The charm of Mrs. Hinkson's poetry is its perfect spon- 
taneity — ^the carelessness or apparent carelessness with 
which she utters fine thoughts and gracious fancies in a 
iBiiguage that is at times daringly simple and yet never 
fails to carry her meaning as easily, lightly and effectively 
as a bird's wings carry a bird. The tenderness of many of 
her lyrics, thdir poignant, beautifully natural pathos could 
not be expressed in other than the unaffected terms she 
uses — ^they touch you no less by their utterly simple truth 
of feeling than of expression. Take such a song as “ The 
Bride “—there is all the heartache of parting in it and yet 
nt the end the brave triumph of love over fear : 

” Go slad and gay to meet 'the foeman, 

I love yon to my latest’ breath ; 

Oh, love, there is no happier woman. 

See, I am 1 Love^till death I 
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Ffom Old Familiar Faces MRa RossBTTIi 

By Theodore Watts Dunlon. 

{Jenkins). 


or ** The Heroes,” with its preluding 

” By such strange and wonderful ways 
God would save His world again.” 

and its glorious close : 

” He who gave His Son to die 

For man's purchase, gives once more 
These, His beloved sons, to buy 
Him a world worth dying for.” 

Mrs. Hinkson has the authentic lyrical gift — her verseS 
seem to have sung themselves rather than to have been 
written, and we have had no verse on the war that brings 
home to us the self-sacrifice, the tragedy, the heroism of 
it all so finely, so reverently, with such infinite human 
sympathy as do the lyrics in '* Flower of Vouth.” 



^f9m niou^to from Trine 
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Ffom An Artist in the Riviera C^moqli. 

{Hutchinson) 


THE ROMANCE 
OF SORCERY. 

By Sax Rohmer ios 6d net 

(Methuen ) 

If people believe less in re- 
vealed religion nowadays than 
formerly, as Mr Rohmer sup- 
poses, they certainly remain 
consistent in their allegiance to 
spooks and sorcery. He has 
compiled an account, with liberal 
illustrations, of weird mamfesta- 
tions from the Ginns mentioned 
m the £g3^an ** Book of .the 
Dead ’* down to the spint photo- 
graphs in which Sir Oliver Lodge 
la said to take an investigator's 
interest. The Sybils the * £le- 
mentals '* of Assyria, and the 
Cabalistic arts, receive explana- 
tion. And we confess to deqp 
interest m the personality of 
Appolomus of Tyana, that pre- 
Chnstian sorcerer We learn 
too, a great deal about those 
sixteenth -century alchemist- 
mediuiifs^aMd general sorcerers. 

Dee and Kdly And we are told 
much about St. Diinstan, who at 
Glastonbury Abbey seems to 
have gone further than monastic 
routme would suggest. The 
author seems to have delved 
deeply into tources only familiar 
to the student, the value of 
which can only be appraised by 
adepts. As to the readable 

nature of the book one can prom The Romanes of Sorcery NosHRAOAMBRa 
speak with certainty. iMdhusn). 



THOMAS 

GAINSBOROUGH 

Bv Wiiiiam T Whitlfy 
net (Smith, Lldcr) 

1 here have been many books 
wntten about Gainsborough, but 
none that has shown mucdi in 
the way of research or offered 
new matenal except the valu- 
able brochure of George Wilham 
Fulcher, on which all succeed- 
ing biographers have been con- 
tented to draw. Mr Whitley 
has set himself to remedy this , 
he attempts httle of criticism, 
ha\ing made it his chief purpose 
to explore fields that Fulcher 
had neglected, and discover fresh 
facts concerning Gainsborough's 
career, and in this he has been 
very successful. He has dredged 
conscientiously m a multitude 
of documents, and has been able 
to fix the dates at which many 
of his greatest pictures were 
painted, and has brought to- 
gether numerous facts m the life 
of the artist and his family that 
have hitherto gone quite unre- 
corded No student or lover of 
art can afford to overlook what 
must henceforth be regarded as 
the standard work on this sub- 
ject. The portrait of Gains- 
borough by Zoffany, and a score 
of Gainsborough’s famous paint- 
mgs, are beautifully reproduced 
from photographs. 
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THE FURTHER 
GOAL. 

By Gilbert Thomas, is. net. (Ersldne Macdonald.) 

We turn to a new book by Mr. Gilbert Thomas with a 
certain confidence, l^w of our younger poets have written 
work of higher promise. One feels the surer of him because 
he has no affectations ; no eccentricities ; he does not 


in the bitterness of passing disappointment ; and in the 
abiding consolations of hope, faith, and endurance.*' 
Nature he loves, and next to nature, art, but it is always 
the human note in his poetry that gives it its power. He 
is keenly sensible of the evil that men do ; he broods ovtt 
the wrong and misery that darken the world, but he holds 
by the old belief in God and in man, and keeps an unshaken 
confidence that all things are moving through these shadows 
to the light of some perfect day. A few of the poems here 


are reprinted from his 
earlier work ; among 
the new ones are 
several that touch on 
the present war, and 
perhaps one of the 
most characteristic of 
these is the sonnet on 
"Spring, 1915 •* ; 

"1 thought that God, 
perchance, in punish- 
ment 

Of the world's sin, 
would stay His 
gifts this year. 
And that no Spring 
in glory would 
appear; 

Even His mercy must, 
it seemed, be spent I 
Yet, on this blue May 
morning as I went 
Along the rustling 
lanes, the birds 
made cheer 
Such as before had 
never dianced 
my ear ; 

And had the woods 
e’er breathed a richer 
scent ? 

So sweet it was, I fled 1 
I could not face 
The scourge of 
God's forgive- 
ness 1 * I could 

bear. 

Amid the world's 
red guilt and 
black despair. 
Thy wrath,' 1 cried, 
' but not Thy mercy. 
Lord. 

Oh, spare me from the 
year’s unfolding 
grace. 

For every flower is as a 
tsfo-edged sword.' " 

In its aspirations, its 
reverence for what is 
noblest in man, its 
feeling after the better 
ways of life, this little 
book of poetry, 
thoughtful and sin- 
cere, is finely in 
harmony with the deep 
sense of human error 
and human brother- 
hood that is growing 
out of the turmoil and 
the suffering of these 

From The Kaiser's Garland. Bj Edmund s. SuUiwn. Dancinq PARTNiRe. discordant days. 



{Heinemann), 

Cl 


seek to hide any deficiencies he may have with the showy, 
temporarily effective tricks of the charlatan. He does not 
the crude mistake of thinking to seem original by 
hunting fifter themes that are bizarre or strange. "In 
particular," says Mr. Arthur Waugh in a sympathetic, 
HiarnTnififtring Introduction, "his poetry shows abundant 
evidence of meditation upon all-pervading human sorrow, 
gnii disillusionment of experience. He finds his interests 

in the rdation of toil to reward ; in the inequalities of fate ; 


THE BOOK OP BRIDGES. 

Pictures by Frank Brangwyn. Text by W. Shaw Spab- 
Row. £i IS. net. (John Lane.) 

In this sumptuous volume, Mr. Sparrow has written a 
most fascinating study of the evolution of bridges that will 
delight the general reader no less than the expert in such 
matters. Mr. Brangwyn's numerous drawings in colour 
and black-and-white are some .of the finest examples of 
his beautiful, vividly realistic art. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 

Books for Xmas Piresents 

NOTE.— Mr. Htinemam wlUk phatJ le ttnim appllcallen 
hU complete lUuaratti Lhl of Chrirlm«. 

BemutItuI llintnted am Boola. 

Dlekaiu. 

mostly by Arthur Baakban. Sq.CraimSTa Ss. net. 

to Soo ropm trr O. HntM EmH». 

A«<* «««»««<. 

Otlur Bath lUualtmM hr AHhar KMcU,mm,. 

\ A MIDBUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. By WMlIftin Bliaka- 
•P*"**« 4 ® plate* In colour and text lUustxaliona. Cr. 4to, IBl. net. 

with so put* to 

1 X l^GENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVELS. By 

' 2;*%„s*g^’gg%i?.5!sr. ijssss- 

Vol. I. RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. Viri. II. SIBGFR^ 
AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS, town ?io. IBa. nrt eJSS 
ARTHUR Ri^KHAM*S BOOK OF PICTURES. 44 plates in 
cotour, trtthdeicnpllvo thsues, giving a survey of the artist's un- 
4U?*"fene?' ^‘”**“®**®" ■*' A.T. 0 iMllie* 0 ouoh. town 

Altomftwc^iaof IV EdUion de Luxt^numbirtd mnd ttgned by the 

ATlfJvo fgm 9 Mf» 

UNDINE. By Do la Votte FouQue. Adapted by W. L. Courtney, 
l^th 15 plates in colour. Crown 410. le. gd. net. ^ 

WONDERLAND. By Lewie 
OarrolL With 13 plates in colour, and many black-and^hite illus- 
trations. Proem by Austin Dobson. Sq. Crown 8vo. ie. net. 
MOTHER CSOOSE 1 Tho Old Nursory Rhymes. With rj plates 
in colour, and numerous black-A-white illustratious. Sq. Cr. 8vo. ta net 
AUo a few copter ot the large paper edUwn. WUk large platet. J5s,net\ 
MEOn FABIJES. A new translation by V. B. Vernon Jones. 
With T 3 colour plates, and many black-and-white iUustraUons. 
Introdu ction by 0. K. Chesterton. Sq. Crown 8vo. go. net. 

I GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. 

By Pin Hewlett, from the French of Charles Robert Dumas. Illus- 
trated in colour by Hnurleo Lninu. ge. net. 

I THE GARDEN OF KAMA. By Lnnranee Hope. 

' Illustrated In colour by Byam Bhaw. RyL 4to. igi. net. 

I JAVA X Past and PrCBent. By Donald Canpbell, 

* Illustrated from a varied and beautiiul collection of Phutographs. 
Royal 8V0. a vola. SBe. net. 

I THE COLLECTORS’ POCKET SERIES. 

' Edited by BIr Janes Yoaall, H.P. Illustrated. Sa. gd. net each. 
COLLBCTiNO OLD QLASS. By J. H. Yoiall. « 
COLLECTiNQ OLD MINI A TUREA. By J. H. Toaall. 
COLLBCTINO OLD LUSTRE WARE. By W. Bosanko. 

I THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF 

1 FRANCE. Edited by Fr. Funck-Brenlano, Librarian of the 
Blbliothgque de TArrinal, l*aru. With an Introductiou by J. E. G. 
Bodley. In Six Volumes. Demy 8vo. gs, net each, 

I THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Louii Batlffol. 

Reaefy Shortly. Other Volumes wM follow early in 1916. 

BookM mbout the World Wmr. 

I THE SOUL OF THE WAIL By PhUlp Gibbs. 4th Large 
I Edition. 78 . 0d. net. 

GERMANY'S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS 
OF WAR. Published under the auspices of the French Govemnirnt. 
- - - With ms 


Tisnalmted by J. O. P. Bland. 
Demy Bvo. gs. net. 

AMONG THE RUINS. By 


1 many documents in faesunilc. 
; Carrillo. Croan 8vo. 


Ss. gd. net. A Spanuh fVar-Correspondent^s otvid account of a journey 
throughthe parts of France devastated by the German armies. 

BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 1914. From the 

Swedish of Anton Ryitrom, and with an Introduction by Edmund 
OOBUe, O.B. 6b net. A history of the eireumdances and political 
ambtiions that led to the outbreak of the present war. 

WITH MY REGIMENT. From the Aianc to La Dassee. By 
'* A Platoon Commander." Crown Bvo. Si. M. net. 

EUROPE'S DEBT TO RUSSIA. By Dr. C. Barolsa. 
Crown Bvo. 8a. 6d. net. 


The Lmteet 6 m. Fiction. 


OP HUMAN BONDAGE 
THB PRBBLANDS 
MUSLIN 

OPP SANDY HOOK 

THB UTTLB ILIAD 

THB LATBR LIPB 

CARPRAB’S COMEDY 

THB IMMORTAL GYMNASTS 

OLD DBLABOLB 

BBOOARS ON HORSEBACK 

THB BOTTLB^PILLBRS 

YOUTH UNCONQUBRABLB (Shortly) 

mbs. CROPTON (SborUy) 

THB S.S. GLORY (Shortly) 8 b. 6«. 
THB MSULTBD AND INJURED (8 


W. S. Mmughmm 
John Oalawaetty 
Gaorgo Moon 
Rlctard Dataa 
Mmmriee Howlett 
LooIm CouparoM 
Gladya Pmrriat 
MaHa Ctar 
Edam PhlUpotla 
P, Taaayaom Jaaea 
Bdwmrd Nobta 
Paray Roaa 
Mmtgaarlta Bejmmt 
FndaHek Nlvaa 
. n ot) Boatoovaky 

WX. 


FLEMIN6 H. REVELL 08. 


CHILDHOOD IN THE 
MOSLEM WORLD 

By 

B/- net SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, F.R.O.8. «/- net 

(postage 6d.) Author of " Arabia, the Cradle of Islam." (postofsOd.) 

WITH 40 FULL -PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This is not a book for children, but about children. It coaid 
not be a book for them, because it deals faithfully and fear- 
lessly with real conditions as observed by eye-witnesses in 
many lands. It is a plea for Mohammedan childhood. The 
illustrations, made from a remarkable collection of photographs, 
arc profuse and of splendid quality. 


BOHEMIA UNDER 
HAPSBURB MISRULE 

By THOMAS CAPEK. 

Price a/B net (postage ^d.) 

An informing and deeply interrsting 
Study of the Ideals and Aspirations 
of thie Bohemian and .Slovak IVople^, 
ab related to and affected by tlie 
European War. 

The spectator ays : - " It r.-innot j 
fail for a wide public at the picbciit 

LIISI.. ' I 


STUDIES OP THE 
GREAT WAR 

Wlwl well HMIm ku M Hake 
By NEWELL DWIOHT 
HILLIS, D.D. 

Author of " Great Books as Life 
Teacher*," Ac. 

Price a/8 net (postage 4d.) 

The Author discusses e vastly Im- 
portant, even vital, |diaie of the 
rolnssal struggles in Europe. Coming 
frum the pen of an observant neutxml 
(although in full sympathy with the 
Allies) sucli ns Dr. Hiilii^ it is ell the 
more informing. 


CHRISTIAN WORKER’S COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

I/O »t the whole BIBLE, CHAPTER T/a ut 
(pa.tag.6d.) BY CHAPTER, IN OSE VOLUME (poatigedd.) 

By Dr. JAMES M. GRAY, 

Author of “Synthetic Bible Studies," &c. 

The mature work of an experienced Hible Teacher, whose 
Synthetic System of Bible .Study is known and valued 
everywhere 


S. D. GORDON'S NEW BOOK. 

QUIET TALKS ON JOHN’S GOSPEL 

^Prire 8/8 net (postage 4a.) 

More distinctly than any other book in Holy Writ, John’s 
(rospel is a musbage of Divine Love. Undoubtedly Mr. S. D, 
Gordon is in love with his subject, and we as the publishers 
are not surprised at the high level of spiritual insight which 
he displajs in these pages. 


A BOOK OF COMFORT. 

A QUIET TALK WITH 
THOSE WHO WEEP 
By S. D. GORDON. 

Tastefully bound iu Yap, gilt top, 
with Silk Marker. 

Price a/8 net (postage ad.) 
The Christian says " It is beauti- 
fully printed, and no more fitting 
present coukl be sent ]ust now to those 
- an mexeasing number— lor whom it 
is intended.” 

A KING AMONG MEN 


MARY STEWART. 

Author of "Tell Me a True Story, "etc. 

Price a/- net (postage 31I.) 
Mrs. Stewart, who was so successful 
with her book last season, " Tell Me a 
True Story," has now given us a book 
which IS a call to the Spirit of Youth 
to find Chxist'ii Kingdom. 


A XMAS MESSAGE. 

A QUIET TALK about IlM 
BABE «r BETHLEHEM 

By S. D. OOBDON. 

I Artistically Prooucxd. 

I Price 1 /- net (postage aJ.) 

Mr. Gordon's Christinas booklet la 
just what the titU: iiuphes— a quiet 
restful meditation. 

FANNY CROSBY’S 

OWN SJORY 

By 

S. TREVENA JACKSON. 

' ILLUSTRATED. 

Price 8/8 net (postage 4d.) 

The Life of Faith says " It la 
indeed the story of a beautiful life, 
and it IS filled with memories, im- 
pressions, and reminisoenoes never 
before pnnted." 


THE REAL BILLY SUNDAY 


a/e net 

(postage 3d.) 

FuUy 

Dlastnted. 


A Striking and Official Dzocrapiiy by 


ELIJAH P. BROWN, D.D. 

" Rah* Horm ** Brown. 


8/8 net 

(postaiM 5d.) 

FhUy 


Mr. Sunday says:—" Other books may purport to give a hlatoty of my 
life and work, but this boedt has been prepared under my supervision.'^ 

The Herald laya:— " A wonderful story, delightful, almoat oveipoweilng as 
e nanative of the grace of God." 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

II, PatenuMtn Sqoue, Louden and BdlBl«i*li. 
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From The Practical Book of 
Period Furniture 
{LippincaU). 


Marqubtbrib Cabinbt 
OP Drawbrb. 


From The Practical Book of 
Period Furniture 
{Ltppincoti). 


William ^nd Mary ovstered 

WALNUT CABINET. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
PERIOD FURNITURE. 

By Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Arnold 
McClure. With 250 Ulus- * 
trations. 21s. net. 

(Uppincott.) 

This volume is an encyclo- 
paedic handbook of the furni- 
ture of English. American. 

Cdonial and post Colonial 
periods, and the principal 
French periods, intended for 
collectors and for those who 
have really good pieces of old 
furniture, and wish to know 
precisely what they have. 

The authors in a very sensible 
introductory chapter, point 
out that the essential first 
principle is to look on furni- 
ture-making as an art, and to 
bring our ideas upon furni- 
ture into relation with other 
ideais of beauty, dignity and 
utility, not to be hypnotised 
by .a name or a tradition. 

And they have a worthy 
word to say for reproductions 
of old designs — not imita- 
tions of old pieces, but 
modern specimens, whii.h 
well and truly made, have 
much of the real value of the 
old, lacking only years and 
glamour. 

They examine each 
" period *' briefly and suc- 
cinctly. giving its charac- 
teristics of style, a description 
of the different articles made, 
the shape, contour, decora- 
tion. materials j^and v*ays of 
finidiing -that mark each 
epoch, and all is copiously 
and adequately ilhistrated by 
photographs and drawings 
that explain and supplement 
the text. There is no pre- 
tence at originality in the 
material, it 4S compiled 
with understanding and 



From The A.B.C. oi HeraUiy 
(SitaBAry Fata). 


knowledge from the very best authorities and concrete 
examples, but the compilation is most skilful, while the 
illustrations are almost enough in themselves to form a 

handbook on their subject. 
The Chronological Key 
Plates, nineteen in number, 
give about one hundred and 
thirty photographs of differ- 
ent articles grouped in the 
periods to which they be- 
long. so that at a glance it 
is possible to identify the 
style of any piece in ques- 
tion. For a beginner this 
key is invaluable, and the 
authors are to be congratu- 
lated on a very sound and 
helpful volume. 


THE A.B.C. OF 
HERALDRY. 

By Guy Cadogan Kotherv. 

5s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Mr. Rothery has a great 
respect for his subject, as is 
shown by his somewhat 
ironic humour in selecting a 
motto to his volume from 
“ Sartor Resartus," but most 
readers will catch its real 
appropriateness. A know- 
ledge of heraldry is very 
difficult to acquire, because 
of its extraordinary mass of 
detail, which covers in time 
the whole period of history, 
and in space all the civilised 
world, and traces can be 
found even further afield. 
This volume is described as 
the A.B.C. of the subject — 
a very modest description — 
for anyone who fias got into 
his head its contents could 
pass a very stiff examination 
set by a committee of ex- 
perts. It is a handsome book 
and remarkably cheap; any 
intelligent reader could easily 
clear up doubtful points 
by the help of its many 


Bohbmian Qlabb 
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■IlfttpWtUiM. J.Rusua&Son. 


John Filter Fki 


LImL H. Onunnndiin. 
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Cassell’s Books Suitable for Xmas Presents 


The Life of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal 

By Becklbs Willson. With i6 I*hotosravuies. Medium 
flvo. 25 b. net. This is the authontative life " of the 
Rceat EmpiTe-buildnr. The book abounds in letten and 
I'orrespuiideiicp pl.*iced at the dispo»l of the author by 
Lord Stxathcona's family, who have also Riven Mr. Willson 
the use of documents hitherto inaccessible. 

The Germans and Africa 

Bv Evans Lpwin, Librarian, Royal Colonial Institute. 
With introduction by Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C,M.G., 
G.C.V.O. With Map Frontispiece. Cloth Gilt. lOs. Od. 
net. 

**. . . a very important and infomiiiiff book, especially 

useful at tlie present moment. ... 1 he whole subject 
IS one of immense importance, and we cannot be too Rrate- 
ful to Mr. Lewln for fpving us this authoritative history of 
German colonisation in Amca."— Tte Bookseller, 

Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain 

An account of the Potter's art in China, from Primitive 
times to the lYesent Day. By K. L. Hobson, B.A. With 
40 plates, reproduced by three, four, and five-colour process 
and q6 half-tone plates. Two vols. Cloth gilt. In box. 
£4 4s. Od. net the set. 

** Mr. Hobson tells us all that is yet known of this art, and 
his book will, we hope, paa through many editions, and con- 
tain in each of them more of the new knowledge that is 
being so rapidly acquired.”— T imcs. 

Recollections and Reflections 

By Bishop Welldon. With Frontispiece. Medium 
Bvo. 12s. net. 

” . . . It is with especial pleasure that we welcome this 
account of a prominent life told with the dignity, chanty, 
humility, so often In a form of literature which 

gives the rein to egoism.” — Observer. 

Through Central Africa from 
East to West 

By Gkerrit Kbaeton and Jahes Barnes. r6o illustra- 
tions from photographs by Chervy Kearton. 21 s net. 

** They have produm one of the most mtercsting volumes 
of African travel pnbliahed during the last dozen ycai& 
The photographic illuatrations are of great beauW and 
great aoolocical and ethnographical interest” — The Times. 

Russia of To-day 

By John Fobrr Fraser. With 48 Photographs. Extra 
Grown Bvo. B e- 

”... Mr. Fraser's carefully obaeived volume . . . 
^ya many thinga that will repay the cousideration of 
anyone apecially interested to take up the coniniercial 
opportunities which the war has occasioned.”— Sreffmen. 


Ufles and Ammunition and 
Rifle Shooting 

By Lieut. H. Ommundsen and Ernest H. Robinson. 
With 6s Plates and 87 other Illustrations. Super 
Royal Bvo, doth gilt 21 b. not. 

** Lieut. II. Ommundsen and Mr. E. II. Robinson have 
betweeu them succeeded in producing a great book uu nfles 
and rifle shooting— great not only m size but in knowledge- 
able comprehensiveness of treatment.’ — Arms & Explosives. 

Grreat Pictures by Gh%at 
Painters 

Vols. I and II. With Descriptive notes 1 ^ Arthur Fish. 
With 50 Illustrations in each voulme. Cloth gilt 12 a. 
net each, lii reviewing the first volume The Standard 
wrote of these facsimile colour zeproductious of the Classic 
Masters as ” Wonderful specimens of fine printing, disr 
playing all the qualities of excellent workmanship for 
which this firm has been famous.” 

The Royal Marriage Market 
of Europe 

By Princess Catherine Rapeiwill. With 8 Half-tone 
Plates. Large Demy Bvu. 7a. 6d. net. A book of 
compelling interest. The authoress has an unrivalled 
inner knowledge of life in the highest circles, and counts 
Royalty anving her family connections. 

** The romance or diplomacy of royal marriages has always 
exercised a certain fascination, and the Princess Radziwdl’s 
book is doubly interesting at the present time.’ — Dat/y Mail. 

The Life of 
Lord Roberts, V.C. 

By Sir Georcib Forrest, K.T., C.I.E. With 8 Photo- 
gravures. Medium 8vo. 16 s. net. 

“ Sir George Forrest . . . has carried out the task en- 
trosted to him with ringiilar skill and judgment. 
Wesiminstsr GaxetU. 

Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 

MuBician. Hit Life end Letten 

By W. C. Berwick Sayers. With 4 Illustrations. Large 
Crown Bvo. 7 b. 6d. net. The intimate account of the 
personahty and woik of one of the most popular British 
musicians. 

. the author has carefully collected all the existing 
biographical date, and told the story in a frank unaffected 
and agreeable manner .” — DaUy Ckromele. 

Russia and the World 

By Stephen Graham. With B Photogravures. 10 s. Sd. net. 
Many leading journals have spoken in praise of its purpose, 
as expounding to us the soul of the Russian Nation, and in 
teUlng us of the mystic and incalculable things that count 
with our Ally. 


Cassell & Co. Ltd., La Belle Sauoage, London, E.C. 
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beautiful and carefully 
selected illnsbrations. 

I \ cry gentleman’s libraxy 
should certainly possess a 
copy, very few except 
.enthusiasts will read the 
book through, but ever> 
one who i« interested in 
history, art, or even it- 
hgion, will find cunou^i 
and bignificant sidehghts 
in his own subject As 
one would expect, tht 
volume IS enlivened bv 
many entertaining stones 
for which we should have 
liked space in these 
columns 

A YOUNG MAN’S 
YEAR. 

By Anthony Hope 6a 

(Methuen ) 

It IS four years since 
Mr Anthony Hope has 
invited us to the perusal 
of a new novel from his 
pen, and, if it were not 
that he so readily cap 
tures our attention by this 
record of a year in a 
young man s life, we 
might wish to pause and 
reproach him with the 
lengthy interval It were 
perhaps an ungracious 
method of haihng an 
ever - welcome guest by 
chiding him for hngenng 
on the way , and after 
following the fortunes 
of Arthur Lisle — of the 
Lisles of Hilsey — dunng 
an important and forma- 
tive twelvemonth of his 
career, most readers will 
be left with the hope 
that the novehst will 
not allow a further four 
years to elapse before 
he has another story 
ready There is some 
thing of mellowed 
kmdhness, something 
Thackerayan, in this 
chromcle of the don gs 
of a young bachelor 
barrister during the 
crucial second year after 
he has been called 
With a patnmonv of 
about a hundred and 
fifty a year, Arthur 
Lisle, despite maternal 
injunctions, studiously 
avoids mtroducing him- 
self to his cousin, the 
weaJHiy head of the 
family, and is only 
brought in touch with 
Godfrey Lisle by the 
impulse of that worthy’s 
fasonating wife, Bemap 
dette. That same 
Bernadette is a hvdy, 
beautiful woman, sudi 
as 'Mr. Hope knows so 



From The Toils and TraTels Ohck more 1 

of Odysseus became men 

{Wolis Gardner] 



Ftom Rudyard Kipling 
(StsipAts, MsffMQ. 


Britannia. 


well how to ddineate, and 
it is not suxxinsing that 
her sudden tadang up of 
the new-found cousin at 
a very cntical mdinent' in 
hib hfe makes of him 
something of a slave to 
her encnantment, though 
it may be said that when 
the inevitable break 
comes in the housdiold 
of the Godfrey Lisles, it 
is not Arthur who elopes 
with the somewhat too 
butterflyish lady The 
>oung man is, despite 
certain contretemps in his 
career, something of a 
s{x>iled child of fortune, 
for tlie year leaves him 
not only with the promise 
of a comfortable future at 
the Bar, but (unknown to 
himselt) heir to a childless 
judge, and engaged to a 
\oung woman of admira 
ble character Though he 
is presented as a some 
whit ordinary — ^it might 
almost be said colourless — 
> oung man, it wiU be seen 
that he is not unattended 
w ith luck When he rashly 
indulges in a theatneal 
speculation it is true it 
seems as though his luck 
was out but this episode 
proves something of a 
blessing in disguise Ihe 
greatest charm of the 
story IS perhaps to be 
found in the pleasant 
manner of the authors 
narration, and in the 
easy natural dialogue of 
his characters, while 
some of those characters 
— more especially some 
of the * minors ” — are 
admirable stuebes In 
both of the circles 
in which Arthur Lisle 
moves during his 
momentous year are to 
be found such characters, 
some of tiiem, notably 
the dehghtful Judge 
1 ance, the loving Mane 
— one side of whose 
nature is drawn to the 
supenor young man, 
while the other is 
attracted a vul- 

ganan — and the bright 
and cheery Joe Halh- 
day, are likely to stick 
in the memory The 
young man himself does 
not greatly interest us, 
but the whole story may 
be accepted as a ^Leeffiy 
mterestmg study 
some jdiases of i^em 
life a keen and 
kindly observer of hia 
contemporaiies. 

Waltbe JsnotAi 
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Messrs. LONGMANS' 
CHRISTMAS BOOK for 1915. 

The Book of the Thin Red Line 

By SIR HBNRY NEWBOLT. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 38 Illustrations In Black-anl- 
White by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5i. net. 

be a ted world entirely that such stories as 
•baas IWI to thrill, and the world Just now. wllh all 
Its griefs, is so Intensely nllye that It la as ready to 
*bem. 'The Book of the 
Thin IM ]^a Is a worthy companion to Sir Henry 
Nan^lt'a Book of the Blue Sea.’ Written prin&arily 
for hoys, they are likewise written for men and 
woman, and quite as many women as men are 
sthrallod. hy such tales. , . . The rest of the 


matter is like the sound of s bugle—lnoomparsbly 
proud and llfUns.”-THE OBSEl^ER. 

By the Same Author. 

The Book of the Blue Sea. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 32 Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by NORMAN WILKINSON. 

Second Impression. Crown 8vo, gilt top, Bs. net. 


•• Far utear refraatmaat one could iind no better book thorn 
tbto, ’ •SATURDA Y REVIE W, 

In Mr. Knox’s Country 

By a. <B. SOmBRVlLLE oad MARTIN ROSS. 

Authors of " Some Experiences of an Ir^h R.M., etc." 

With 8 Illustrations in 2 Colours by E. C£. SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'* Such a book is twice blessed in these dux’s of anxirtv. I'or a few hnnni 
(feemg that it must lie read sknily to be proiierlv apprerhitt-dj it 
relieves tha tension." — Eveiiin/i Steniienl 


•• All Is eloon mud wbolemome ; there Is s Mo'den-mge eweetaeee 
and uimpllcity everywhere, ’ SPEC7A TOR, 

Novels and Stories 


By BL X. rRANCIS (Mn. FramciB BlnndeU) 

CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume 


THE MANOR FARM 
PASTORALS OF DORSET 
WILD WHEAT 
FIANDER’S WIDOW 
LYCHGATE HALL 


DORSET DEAR 
SI.HPLE ANNALS 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD 
CHRISTIAN THAI. 


A NEW TALE FOR GIRLS. 

The Grand Duchess Benedicta 

A Story with a Plot. By A. E« BURNS* 

With Coloured Wrapper and Frontispiece, and 8 Illustrations 
in Black-and-white by T. BAINES, Jun. 

Crown 8vo, Be 6d. net. 


85 Vni nmua Crown 8vo, gilt top. Price 8b. 6d. net each. 
PloIiiMly ninstnted in Colour and Black-and- White. 

The Fairy Book Series. 

Edited by ANDREW IiANG. 


Thu Blue Fairy Booh 
Tho Bod Fairy Book 
Tho Orooa Fairy Book 
Tko Yollow Fairy Book 
Tko Fiak Fairy Book 
Tko Oroy Fairy Book 
Tko Violot Fairy Book 
Tko CrisBoa Fairy Book 
Tko Oraago Fairy Book 
Tko Browa Fairy Book 
Tko Oliro Foirf Book 
Tko Liloo Fairy Book 
Tko Bloo Pootry Book 
TkoTmo Story Book 


Tho Kcd True Story Book 
Tho All Sorts of Stories Book 
Tho Stroago Story Book 
The Aaimal Story Book 
Tko Rod Booh of Aaimal 
Storioe 

Tko Arokioo Nights 
Tko Book of Romonce 
Tko Rod Romaaeo Book 
Tko Book of Priaecs aod 
Priaecssos 

Tko Rod Book of Horocs 
The Book of SaiaU aad 
Horoes 


*■ The head of my well-to-do houadiold which has not the c^plcte ret of 
Andrew Lang’s fairy books on his mmery shel^ is a fitting subject 
for the attention ri the Public Fkosecutor."— ffevirii’ oj Rev tews. 


"A oompkte of the Fairy Boede Series ought to be found In 

every wdl-iagnlatod Uhrary.”— 7'lie 


LONOSANS, ORBEN 0 CO.,M. Pitonoiter Raw, Uodoa, E.C. 


CHATTO 

aWINDUS 


Forty Years of “Spy” 

B7 LESLIE WARD 

With over 150 Illustiations from Drawings by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

** As pleasant a collection of chmv and amusing memories as any 
that this reminiscent age has pzovided."~i^ncA. 

e 

The Ballet of the Nations 

A Proaent-doy Morality 
By VERNON LEE 

Decorated by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. A Satire 
on War. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

# 

A History of Babylon 

Br LEONARD W. KING. Litt.D.. F.S.A. 

With many Illustrations. Uniform with “ A History 
of Sumer and Akkad.** Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

di 

The Cruise of the ** Janet Niehol” 

, Br MRS. R. U STEVENSON 

I A New Book on R. L. S. With a Map and 24 
{ Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

I 

e 

I The Surrey Hills 

By F. E. GREEN 

I With 28 Illustrations by ELLIOTT SEABROOKE, 
of which 12 are Reproduced in Collotype. 

Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

# 

Short History of Russian Music 

I By ARTHUR POUGIN 

I Translated by LAWRENCE HAWARD. 

I Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 

I 

I e 

I 

i The Poems of John Keats 

Ghronolodieally arrandad and with a Prafaca by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 

Two Volumes. Printed at The Florence Press. 

Boards, 15s. net. Buckram, 21s. net. 

Also a limited large-paper Edition. Parchment, 
31s. 6d. net. Vellum, 45s. net. 

Rosalba’s Journal 

and Other Papers 

By AUSTIN DOBSON 

With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. . 


LONDON: 111 St. Martin's Lone, WXl 
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WONDERS OF 
WILD NATURE. 

By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 

6s. (Cassell.) 

The number of books 
devoted to the lore of the 
nature-lover grows apace, 
but there will always be 
room for books from the pen 
and camera of j Mr. Richard 
Kearton — most patient and 
successful of wild-life ob- 
servers. In his new book, 
the photographs, including 
some beautifully reproduced 
in colour, are mainly the work 
of the author’s daughter, and 
present characteristics of 
striking originality. “ The 
present volume," writes the 
author, " has been prepared 
in order to supply readers 
with an account of my 
wanderings in search of sun 
pictures and fresh observa- 
tions during the last three 
years." And he proceeds to 
give intimate glimpses of 
wild life in various districts, 
in lonely isles, on the polders 
and meers of Holland, on 
the Norwegian mountains, 
and round about London. 
Whether concealed in a hide- 
up on the brink of a pond 
near London photographing 
his feathered friends, or 
rolled up in a tent-cloth 
behind arough Norwegian 
wall on the watch for 
the snow bunting, Mr. 
Kearton never fails to 
emerge the richer for his 
vigil, and to impart a 
share of his riches to the 
watchful reader. 


NAPOLEON 
THE MAN. 

By W. H. Hudson. 

7s. 6d. net. (Harrap.j 

It seems hardly cred- 
ible that Napoleon can 
• still claim an important 
position in each succes- 
sive publishing season, 
but so far as we can 
judge, the public interest 
abates not one jot or tittle 
in what Mr. Hudson calls 
" the mighty conqueroi, 
standing unmoved amid 
the millions slaughtered 
for his insane ambitions." 
Mr. Hudson tells us in 
230 good stout pages the 
story of Napoleon the 
man, and let it be stated 
at once that the author 
has 4lone his work ad- 
mirably. ' Inr the last 
chapter, Mr. Hudson tries 



From Palmistry for AU 
(y<jnAms), 


Lord Kitchbnbr's Handl 



From Wonders of Wild Nature 

{Cassells), 


THB "INTOXICATBD” humblb bbb. 

(Imetls thei 


to aiial3rse the secret of 
Napoleon’s fascination over 
his own and succeeding gen- 
erations. " Men love the 
dramatic," be says, "and 
bis biography is one of the 
most dramatic in history. 
They are always ready to 
prostrate themselves before 
strength of whatever sort, 
power however used, success 
by whatever means attained. 
.... Esjiecially are they 
moved by the evil glamour 
of military glory, that most 
costly and worthless of all’ 
national possessions." Those 
who arc inclined in their 
ignorance to belaud the 
superman in these days, and 
to cry out petulantly for 
another Napoleon to rise up 
from the earth and lead us 
vrill And in Mr. Hudson's 
book a wholesome corrective 
to such foolish vapourings. 
After giving an unvarnished 
iiarpativc, the author 
attempts a judicial estimate 
of Napoleon, and concludes ' 
that he was ” a colossal 
image with feet of clay." 
There arc several liighly 
coloured illustrations de- 
picting scenes in which 
Napoleon figured. There is 
a serviceable index. 


THE 

TEMPTATION OF 
SAINT ANTHONY. 

By Gustave Flaubert. 
Being a Translation into 
English by Ren£ Francis 
from the 1840 - 1856 
Manuscripts edited by 
L. Bertrand. New 
Edition illustrated from 
Drawings of Katherine 
Low. 15s. net. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 

This is a very handsome 
edition of M. Francis's 
rendering into biblical 
English of Flaubert’s first 
and long unpublished 
masterpiece. The work 
has a special interest for 
students of style, because 
this and not' the later 
book of 1874 on the 
same theme represents the 
results of Flaubert's first 
enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject, and, it represents, 
too, the author's style 
before the illness that 
modified his later views 
on art and life. Flaubert 
considered this 1856 re- 
cast of his first draft to 
be an artistic whole, and 
only the storm provoked 
^ by his Madame Bovary 
* prevented his issue cri 
the work. It differs so 
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Smidi, Eider & Co.*s List. 


War Pictures Behind the Lines. 

By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. With 28 pages off Illus- 
trations. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 2 nd Edition. 

“A book of deep interest from beginninc to end . . . one of the 
most valuable that has yet been published on ihe all-absorbiiiK topic. 
Truth. 

Escape, and Other Essays. By Arthur 

C. BENSON, Author of " From a ColleRe Window," &c. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

** Whatever be the subiect, the page uirr.'icts .iiid interests liy bringing 
a reader into touch with a iiiind that is at once learned, rehiud and 
enlightening." — Scotwtan. 

Thomas Gainsborough. By w. t. 

WHITLEY. With 24 Illustrations in Half-tone. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 

** We are inclined to think that it is the licst Imok on Gaiiisboiuugh tlut 
has been done, and that it will stand for a Jong time as a complete and 
trustworthy work of reference."- Stundurd. 

The Recollections of a Bishop. By 

the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.l). {lalely Bishop of 
Bristol), With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*'A happy, helpful, restful, miiiiiilatiiiK luink , an exrellent literary 
nioiiiiiiiont to an excellent niaii.' —Hiitly ( hionuh. 

Between the Lines. By boyd cable. 

Crown 8vo. .5s. net. 

"The book contains the most vivid, thrilling, and intmiatf' pictiin* of the 
life of our soldiers iii the hnng hnr in 1- Linders that has yc\ come iioiii the 
press . . . lu* just makes us wt: the thing ‘ —IVgitnunster GaseUe. 

Didascalus Patiens: L Satire, a Medley, a 

Romance. By Dr. J. H. E. CREES. Large post 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Strasbourg : An Episode of the Franco- German 
War. By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. 
Translated by S. G. TALLENTYRE. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Fflther Payne* Large post Svo, 7s. fid. net. 

General Pichegru’s Treason. By 

Major Sli JOHN HALI.. Barf . Anthoi of *' England and 
the Orleans Monarchy,” &c. With 6 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Our Indians at Marseilles. By massia 

BIBIKOFF. Translated by LEONARD HUXLEV. 
With an Introduction by MAURICE BARRES. of 
the Academie Francaisc. With 50 Page Illustrations. 
Small demy Svo, 5s. net. 

A Life of William Shakespeare. 

By Sir SIDNEY LEE. D.Lilt. New Edition, mostly re- 
written and greatly enlarged. Small demy Svo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

A Bishop’s Pleasaunce. By the Right 

Rev. BISHOP FRODSHAM, Canon of Glomesiei. 
Large post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ephemera. By GEOFFREY URAGE, Author of 
"The tmperial Organization of Trade,” 4c. With a 
Portrait in photogravure. Demy Svo. fils. 6d. net. 

For this 1 had borne him. By g. f. 

BRADBY, Author of " Dick." fic. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
The many readers of " Dick ” will welcome the re- 
appearance of that cheery boy as a tall man of his 
hands. 

In Brief Authority, a New Novel. By 
F. ANSTEY, Author of "Vice Versa," &c. 6s. 

“Mr. Anstey strikes some of his richest veins. Wi i.iii ruidi.ilU 
recommend hisJ>jok.''— IVisfiiiiMs/i'f tlazith. 

“ K.” A NEW NOVEL by MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART. Author off “The Street off Seven 
Stars,” &c. 6s. 

"There Ih a freshness about this story which will cnniiiieinl it lo iiidii> 
who are apt to lire of the ordinary run of novels . ' — luuty /tiri; 


London: SMITH. ELDER & CO.. 

IB. WATERIjOO place, S.W. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK 


Now Ready. 

A Book of Poetry. 

Edited by GEORGE BEAUMONT. M.A. A choice of the moat Beautiful 
l\)eiiis in the English Language. Including a large number of oro^glit 
pieces by modem poets. 560 double-column pages. Cloth. 3 a. 60 net. 
OvfT 1.000 Poems Also in fine gilt cloth, gilt top, 5a. net; and In 
Persian Morocco Kozburgbe, gilt toji, 7 a. 6d. net. 

Evolution. 

By J. A. S. WATSON, D.Sc. 

Gvilization of the Ancient Egyptians. 

By E. BOTIIWELL GOSSE The above ace the first two volumes in 
a new siTies entitled “ Thmugli the Lvx',” in which subjects of modem 
interest will be dealt with in a jvlaiii stvk hv competent authorities, who 
will rely Litgelv on a profusion of svsteiuatie illustrations to make clear 
tlirir Ucscriptiniis. Cloth, 9A l>y bj, 5 s. net per vul. 

The Little Mother Who Sits at Home. 

Edited by COUNTESS BARCVNSKA. Binding design by Paul 
Wdodtuflc Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3 a. 6d. net. 

“KeveaU a woman of a tender spirit and devotion who considered no 
sat riiici‘ too great, no love trx> deep, to ufiei to the one human being for 
wlirini she Ineatlied " — Academw 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A Book of Myths. 

])v Mrs JOHN* LWG Illustrated with 20 drawings in colour by 
Hllc.s Sckatton Binding df'sign liy the Artist. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 

7 s. 6d. Ill t 

A Nursery Book of Science. 

Bv “THE COCKYOLLY BIRU " The Ddoiii Drawings, by PkkcvC. 
BiLLiNGiirKsT. iiuiiilier 32 and tlie same Artist has lUusLratcd the text 
with a pnifusiou of very cliar drawings Colour biiidiiig. 3a. 6 d. net. 

New Voli. in “ Shown to the Ckildren ” Series. 

The Army. 

B\ Captain k II AfrERUX'iL. ii> Plalrt 111 Culoiii and 33 111 black. 

2 a. 6d. m t 

The Navy. 

P 1 .R(.IV\L IILSLAM 43 PLiU s m t.vi Colour.. 2 s. 6 d.net. 
i'Utsetl by the htmirtUtv lo, {iuhluahon. 

SONGS WITH MUSIC FROM R. L. STEVENSON’S 

Child s Garden of Verses. 

\ deligliitiil and niliitlv ii»\v sene'* nl tiiiaiigi iiii lit- bv THOMAS 
1 RAVM'UKI). llKisiirated 111 Culmir by Makgakli Tarkant. 2a. 6 d. 
ni t 

The War, 1914-15. 

A Histnr>' ami an Hxplanatiuu fui Boys and tiirls. Uv ELIZABETH 
(I'NEILL, M.A., Author of “A Niirw-n' llistorv of England" In 3 
UMiitiliilly illustrated volumes, each compli'te 111 itself, la. 6d. net per 
\oluiiii '.Msu the 3 \oIuines Iniuiid togrlliei (13 culuiii and 36 black 
jiLiti's and siiiii>lu iiijp») Cloth 5 b. (nut net). 

Toy-Making at Home. 

By MORI.IC^ .\ 1 ).\M 5 . llliistr.iii'd J*aiH‘i Buanls. Is, net. 


In and Around London. 

Ba CONSTANCE M. FOOT I'mfuscly illustrated bv A S. J-'orrest 
and fnmi Photographs. Lar-;i- sqiiair dvo, pictun* cloth. 3a. 6 d. 
(nut net). 

Romance of Reality. 

F.ach volume has a Fruntispiece 111 colour ami t 6 pLitcs in monoclironie, 
besides many text illustratnuis About 320 pngc.s. Large Crown Svo, 
Lluth. 3a. 6 d. per volume (not net) 

THE MAN-OF-WAR. By Cuniniaiulei I*. H CURKEY, R.N. 

i'flxsAi by the Admnj/fv for puhltcahon. 

THE AEROPLANE. By GRAIIAML white and HARRY ILARPER. 
MODERN INVENTIONS. Bv v E Johnson, m a. 

ELECTRICITY. By w. 11. McCORMICK. 

ENGINEERING. By GORDON KNO.N, uf The Morntng Poht. 


London : 67, Long Acre, W.C, and Edinbingh. 
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A. E. 

(Geoi^ge W. Russell.) 

By Darrell Figgis. (Maunsd.) 

This study in the personality and the work of one 
of the greatest of modem Irish poets comes oppor- 
tunely with the publication by the same publishers 
of A. E.'s new book of essays ** Imaginations and 
Reveries." Mr. Figgis rightly names his work *'A 
Study of a Man and a Nation," for A. E. is 
intimately and prominently associated with the whole 
national movement in Ireland, not with its poetical 
movement only. It was impossible for a man of his 
wide and deep human sympathies to sit aloof 
pursuing his art wliilst his people had need of his 
services in their everyday affairs. " My tempera- 
ment would only allow me to be happy when I 
was working at art," he says in the preface to his 
new Essays. " My conscience would not let me have 
peace unless I worked with other Irishmen at the 
reconstruction of Irish life." His poetry would lack 
its most vital qualities if it had not been so with 
him. He is that best kind of practical man, a 
practical mystic. He cannot shut his ears or his 
heart against the voices of the world ; the cry of the 
poor and the unhappy reaches him in his study, and 
he lays aside his dreams and liis meditations, and 
goes out and takes off his coat to do his share of 
spadew’ork in laying the foundations of a new and 
l>ettcr condition of things in the life of the nation. 
Mr. Figgis, with the finest sympathy and insight, 
presents you with the picture of the complete man ;■ 
tells you the story of his life and traces the develop- 
ment of the poet and of the great national reformer * 
who has toiled so strenuously not only to improve 
the lot of the farmer and the labourer, but for the 
furtherance of Irish unity and the realisation of the 
nation's ideals. A poet of authentic inspiration, a 
great personality, the charm and strength of which 
lie in its utter sincerity, A. E. was no ordinary 
subject that any average critic could have handled 
wortliily, and it is enough, and much, to say that in 
this scholarly, discriminating monograph, Mr. Figgis 
proves himself wortliy of his subject. 


deeply from the later master- 
piece of the same name that 
its publication was amply 
justified, and this new 
edition is embellished with 
twelve full-page designs in 
which Miss Low has very 
successfully rendered the 
wild fantasy of the letter- 
press. The work is one of 
the freaks of literature, 
and as Sir Gaston Maspero 
says, " These battles between 
S. Anthony and the forces 
of Evil were modified, even 
as to their setting, to such 
a point that the Saint would 
have no more recognised 
them from the presentments 
published, than he would 
have recognised himself, if 
anyone had repeated to him 
his (fwn story as Flaubert 
“has told it to us." Perhaps 
* o^y Blake could have done 
it full pictorial justice ; he 
was hixnself a visionary and 
his eerie imagination had just 
that touch of the grotesque 
and of a primitive simplicity 
that would have matched 
wifh FlauheH's imagining? 
in this strangle book- 
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From The Temptation of St. Anthony Ha swayed hie hibsing head 

{Duckworth). BEFORE THE FACE OP EVE. 
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modem book illustration. . His 
work has the ’double mdRt of 
being beautiful in itself and 
harmonising perfectly with the 
beauty and the archaism of 
Morris's story. «, 


GRANDMOTHER’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

From the French of Charles 
Robert Dum \s. By PiA 
Hewlett. Illustrated by 
Maurice L\lau. 6s. net. 
(Hcinemann.) 


The three stories in this de- 
lightful volume are new to the 
present writer, and will be new 
and welcome to the great 
majority of F'nglish readers, 
youthful and adult. The first of 
them starts, " Once upon a time 
there lived a wood-cutter, and a 
wood-cuttcr's wife, who were 
very unhappy because they had 
nc children." and as you read it 
you arc convinced that you are 
in the hands of an author who 
really has that rarest of gifts, the 
gift of telling a real fairy tale. 
You read on, and are justified of 
this faith. The stories, all three, 
have imagination, quaintness, 
tenderness, charm — all the indis- 
pensable (]ualities of this kind of 
fiction at its be.st. The trans- 
lating is so admirably done that 
they do not read like translations, 
and ^r. l.alau's drawings in 
colour and in black-and-white 
have all the beauty and grace- 
fulness of the stories themselves. 
It is a book for children of all 
ages — from ten to seventy and 
upwards — and deserves to be one 
of the most popular of the 
Christmas gift books. 


THE LETTERS OF 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

edited by Roger Ingi'EN. 2 vols. 5s. cncli. (Bell ) 

Mr. Roger Ingpen's admirable collection of tlic letters of 
Shelley is now worthily re-issued in Holm’s Standard 
Library, and he has taken advantage of the opportunity 
not only to carefully rev’ise the text but to include some 
letters that are now printed for the first time. Mr. Ingpeii 
IS one of the most capable and conscientious of editors, 
and has done his work thoroughly. lies notes on Shelley’s 
correspondents add greatly to tlie reader's interest in the 
• letters, and his notes to the letters themselv es arc precisely 
what such a commentary should be -lucid, concise, in- 
forming. Students of Shelley will find no better edition 
of his letters than tliis — n<^r could wish for one. 


the life and death 

OF JASON .• 

By WiLLi.\M Morris. Decorated in Cok»iir and Line by 
MGucwell Armfielo. 7s. 6d. net. (Headley.) 

The special feature of this new edition of William ^lorris's 
famous metrical romance is the illustrations and decora- 
tions in which Mr. Maxwell Armficld reinterprets the Greek 
ideal of artistic expression. He has made use of the latest 
Imowledge acquired from the Minoaii excavations, the first 
time^these examples of Greek art have been utilised for 


MY VILLA GARDEN. 

By S. (^R.WESON. With 30 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Headley.) 

Truly of the making of garden books there is no end, 
but again to the making of gardens there is no end cither, 
and no one who plays 
with mother earth and 
seed.«, if he has any 
reverence, ol^serv^ation, 
or experience, is with- 
out sometliing fresh to 
tell his fellows. Mr. 

Graveson gives a simple 
record of .some of the 
pleasures of a year in 
his own garden, wliich 
measures approximate- 
ly twenty-five feet wide 
by one liundrcd long. 

Yet in this narrow com- 
pass dwells much that is 
good and fair and sweet, 
and from its lessons lie 
has tlerivcd man}' a use- 
ful hint that he is not 
curmudgeon enough to 
refuse to others. The 
company of gardenem 

is as honest as the Haunts of Old London 

noble family of anglers : {Foidis). 
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From Rosalba’s Journal Hartweu. House. Bucks 

(Chatto dv 


whether they have as many tales to be polite to each other 
about is another matter. ^Ir. Graveson loves his own 
flowers dearly, he loves also his neighbour's flowers, and 
even covets them — with no little success, according to his 
own account, when he does his coveting judiciously. But 
it is clear that he is open in turn to be coveted from, if it 
is done with flattery and discrimination. His notes on 
collecting seeds (from the flowers, this time), on his rock 
garden, on lilies, on his fruit trees fitted for so small a 
plot, are excellent, and the illustrations add no little to 
the pleasure of a pleasurable book, being well chosen and 
well done. 


near to the Surrey Hills, feels impelled 
to write a book upon them, walks 
them from end to end, tells of their 
beauties, the aspects in which they 
reveal themselves, and especially pf 
the notable men and women who, in 
recent years, have colonised them. 
But the 'especial point in which his 
individuality appears is in his study 
of the rural problems arising out of 
modern conditions and this colonisa- 
tion. 

The result of such a comparison is 
to establish the order of merit. Of 
the three Mr. Gwynn’s book comes 
nearest to literature. When a mind 
sensitive to the romance of the past 
is allied to the precision and l^auty 
of phrasing of which Mr. Gwynn is 
master, the result is sure to be notable. 
ICvery city of Ireland is so limned that 
Its essential soul appears, not in hard 
and definite lines, but rather as a clear 
yet susceptible and plastic conception 
out of many dilTering prescntinent.s. Bearing in mind all 
bitternesses and feuds, hardly yet escaped from, it is 
astonishing that this book should show so little bitterness. 
Mr. (iwynii indeed cannot bring himself to believe that its 
accent is excluded. Yet perhaps the bitterest thing is his 
judgment of the soul of Belfast : 

“ Let us admit that l^rotestantisiu fils a man and fits a com- 
munity for the bu.sincss of moncy-nuiking better than Catho- 
licism.* The only thing I have to" say is that Belfast seems to 
attach too high an ethical value to the money-making quality ; 
from that ]H'destal it affects to despise the rest of Ireland. It 
has much to teach, no doubt, and much to give ; but it has also 
much to rtH:i*ive and much to learn Hong-Kong is a''placc just 


IRELAND, SOMERSET 
AND SURREY. 

The Famous Cities of Ireland. By Stephen 

Gwynn. 5s. net. (Maunsel.) 

The Heart of Mendip. By Francis A. Knight. 

(Dent.) 

The Surrey Hills. By F. F. Green. 7s. dd. 

net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

It is interesting and agreeable to watch the 
methods of different writers in tackling the 
same sort of subject. Here are three topo- 
graphical books, all good in their various ways. 
True, two of them deal with the country and 
one with towns, but the subject is at bottom 
the same, that appeal of place 

'* . . . deeper than our speech and thought 

Beyond our reason’s sway." 

by which 

'* Clay of the pit where wc were wrought 
Yearns to its felkiw cl:iv.’ 

The methods are all different. To Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn the towns are the objects from which 
he works backwards into the strange histor}'^ of 
his own lovable isle. For liini each town is as 
it were the crystal globe. As in response to 
the penetration of a clairvoyant each opens up 
its pictures of the past, us reco^isablc and 
trustwoithy fractions of the national story, 
capable of being pieced together a.s the real 
history of the country in so far as it was 
worked Oift in the towns. 

The'method of Mr. Francis A. Knight was 
different. He was writing of a country he had 
lived in, explored and loved for half a century. 
For him it was the patient and methodical 
gathering of every known and recorded fact in 
history, archaeology and wild life, with the 
results of his own observations, conversations 
and xnini^e researches. It is the labour of love 
in which everything is of interest. Mr. Green 
has 'yet Another method ; he has lived on and 



From Grandmother’s Fairy Tales 
[Heinemann), 


The 0UR10U8 aLANOBS op 

THE PaaSBRS-BV MADE HIM 
PEEL UNCOMFORTAELB. 
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From My Villa Garden 

{Headley), 

as big. just as Inisy, just as jiruspcmus as l^fast ; but I sliuuld 
not care to own it for niy birthj)l€ice.” 

For one nursed Jii Irish controversy this is siin‘l\' notable 
rather for restraint than for bitterness, and Mr ('iwyiin 
comes to lliis catlKdic conclusion : 

" Wliat should most tonceni all risternien and 
all Irishmen is the tuture ul llellast — lor with it 
IS inextricably bound uj), lor good or evil, tlie 
whole future of tlie Irish nation." 

lie thinks the outlook is bhuk enough and 
that a commercial war between the two 
.sections of Ireland may succeed the jKilitical 
war, yet he secs light wliere least expected : 

■'As 1 think it over, wh.it rises in my mind is 
the memory of two very tvpical Helf.ist lucrcaiitile 
men, kindly, homely and shrewd, tallowing their 
business hiiccessfully, but juirsiimg with a lite- 
time's passion a cult r.ither than a hobby. In 
one ease it w'as the work of Thomas Moore : in 
the other, the w’ork of Oliver Goldsmith. There 
they met other Irishmen on common ground." 

It must not be thought from these quota* 
tioiLs that the book is concerned with politico i 
controversy. It is only that in his acute 
study of the cities Mr. Gwynii no more ignores 
the tendencies of to-day than lie does the 
deeds and the .stories of a thousand years. 

Indeed, it is the region of romance and 
settled history that supplies material for the 
delicately beautiful passages with which the 
book is studded. To mention tliat the illus- 
trations are by Mr. Hugh Thomson is to say 
all that is necessary on this head, but it is a 
happy sign that an Ulster artist and a 
Nationalist M.l\ can combine in a book 
brought out by Dublin publishers. 

Mr. F. A. Knight's book comes next. It is 
a close and detailed study of a dozen parishes 
of the Western Mendips, among whicli arc 
Cheddar, Burrington, and Wrington — the 
scene of Hannah More's labours - - and their 
cliff and caves. Priddy and Charterhouse-on- 
Mendip, full of the debris of Roman lead- 
mines. It is Mr. Knight’s own country, the 
country on which he drew for those exquisite 
articles on natural history, which lightened 
the leader-columns .of the Daily News — was 
it five-and-twenty years ago ? IVIr. Knight 
made many friends then. They have followed 
his work since, and they will follow it still in 


this latest and last of 
his'books, for alas !. he 
has died since its com- 
pletion. He has done 
a good work, for he 
has got together the 
material for future 
books. No one can 
t*vcr write on theMen- 
di]).s and ignore this 
ground-work of bih- 
lury, arclueology and 
natural history. Mr. 
Kiiight has elected to 
till tin* liome field, and 
be Jr. a.ssureil of along 
bical renown. 

* )f Mr. tirccn’.s book 
It can be said that it 
js certain of a follow'- 
ing. 'i’hc Surrey Hills 
are .‘^o de.'ir to Lon- 
doners , s(j essential for 
their reiieshmcnt, that 
any thing writ ten 
about t belli w'lll be 
111 I creating. Mr. Green 
lias certainly got to- 
gether more from 
books than any pre- 
vious writer, and it is always g(»inl to add to the known 
a.*.soLiatious of the place we Jove Indeed, he has almost 
i arried the virtue to excess in fpn»ting. perhaps loo extcii- 
si\ ely, Iroiii othc;r modern books 1 he individual character 
ol the book lies in this anthology hi*, flescnptions of the 



From Royal Palaces and Gardens Villa Petraja. Italy. 

{Black). 



The Double Robe Arch. 
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Miss TeaadaJe has the true l 3 ndcal gift, and no 
lover of poetry should miss her work. 

TALES FROM OLD 
JAPANESE DRAMAS. 

By Asatako Mzyamori. 4s. net. (Putnam.) 

Through the work of Japanese writers and 
artists we are gradually gaining a better and 
fuller knowledge of that enchanted island. In 
japan, as in Britain, the theatre plays a large 
part in the lives of the people, and in this 
volume Asataro Mi3ramori tells Westerners of the 
tlu'ce great periods in the lii.«tory of Japanese 
literature, the Nara period (710-784'), the Heian 
pericul (800-1 i8b)i s^^^d the Yedo period (1603- 
1867). His tales are adapted and condensed 
from the famous epical dramas of Chikamatsu 
Monza yemoii, the Sliakespearc of Japan, Ki-no- 
Kaion, Chikamatsu Hanji, and five other fore- 
most Iwritcrs. The original plots are, in the 
majority of cases, too long and intricate to 
present in full even upon tlie Japanese stage 
w'here time is not of much account, only one or 
two acts being chanted or performed. The 
writer has therelore lollowcd much the same 
line m his book, selecting the essential points 
in the dramas, and omitting all tedious details, 
gi\ing in brief a lucid account of the i)rincipal 
passages essential to tlie elucidalion of each 
plot. The illustrations are charming ; they' are 
photographs of famous c'hanters and chantcresscs, 
photographs of scenes and performances, photo- 
graphs of actors in various parts, and prints ot 
incidents in the dramas. 


From Tales from Old Japanese Dramas 

{Putnam). 


Mr Kichivemon 
AS Mitsuhide. 


scenery are perhaps no better and no worse than those of 
a score of writers — and in liis study of the effects of the 
recent colonisation of the hills by' men of letters, artists, 
craftsmen, professional men and women, and others. The 
motor-car is changing the hills. We do not yet appreciate 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT. 

By George Gissinu. 4s. 6d. net (Constable.) 
Thi.s is a new edition of what many of his 
admirers consider Gis.sing's most enjoyable if not 
WIDE?** ^^^****^ work. Its wonderful self-revelation, its 

pictures of the literary life as Gissing knew it, 
though they are sometimes edged with loo much of 
bitterness, and its mature, large-hearted yihilosophy will 
always ensure it of a place in that little group of 
iiitimalcly personal witings that, if they arc not among 
the greate.st, are among the most fascinating of books. 


all the possibilities, 
and in so far as Mr. 
Green sets 1 .ondoners 
. thinking of the prob- 
lem, he will do good. 
If it were not for the 
war, it would not 
have been too heroic 
a thing for the nation 
to step in and secure 
for ever from further 
violation the whole 
crest and slope of 
the North Downs. 

A. H. Anderson. 

■ 

RIVERS TO 
THE. SEA. 

By Sar.\ Teas. 

DALE. ^8, 6d. net. 

(Macmillan.) 

Perhaps the best 
poems in this book 
are in the series of 
love lyrics with 
which it opens. But 
they« reach ^ high 
level throughout. 



From The Suriey HiUs. The Dbvil-e Punohbowi. 

{Chatto Windus,) 
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THE FURNITURE COLLECTOR: 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
OF THE XVII AND XVIII. 
CENTURIES 

ByL W qs n&l (Heilxirl Jenkiijp ) 

llie interest 111 old furmluic is one which 
belongs now to c\«i\ class Alost ol us know 
till ]u\ of liaMiig resux reeled some alleged old 
pit Cl Irom a nnslciioiis dust lie*ip — though we 
can nL\ci be suie tlicst dd\s tluL tlit old piece 
and the dust htap nia\ not ha\e been artfully 
diiaiigtcl to iciteh us lui it is an undoubted 
iut that some ot Hit giandfathei s clocks and 
g.ite Itgged tiblts to be found in (ottagcb^ in 
lU ighlKiuihoods w litre \ isitois c ongiegatc during 
the holida'^ seison an pl'Ktd llieic by astute 
manufat tuui > of siith ai tides But theinteiest 
in old furnitiiie is ii gtnuinc one Lverybody, 
then loie, will wcleonn flit italh admirable book 
wliith All I W (iirgoi\ has wnlteii, **The 
1 uiniturc Colltcioi Old 1 n^hsh I umituic of 
the \.\ II and W III ( tntuiits Tt is a \e^^ 
ennipltteintioducti m to tlit stud\ of the Lnglisli 
st^]ls of these ptiiods Iht author has some 
Mi\ inteiestin ^ rcinaiks to m dvt upon the 
intiquity of fuiiutiin lit points out that a 
lomci would go on m ikiii^ fiiinituic 111 thcst^lc 
that he had been l night b\ Ins latlicrs and 
tint thcrefnie a tli 111 in the st\h ol tlie Stuarts 
ma\ hive bt(ii madt in sonic it mote Milage at 
th( (id of till tightt( nth tcnlurx He instances 
I ( hippeiidile chin made at ihc beginning of 
the mnetcenth ctiiluix which an\ casual critic 
would natuialh tlissifx as belonging to 17^0 
the book IS xxtll illustnttd with some hfty 
I>hotogiaphs of \ iijoiis specimens ol old furm- 
turt pnnci}) ilh ol pucos in the Aicloiica and 
Mb i^AIiistiiin it South Kensington. 


GOLDONI A BIOGRAPHY 

B\ 11 C ( II vriii Lo L \XL( 1 itl D nsmt (Chill 

A \\ iniliis ) 

No pla\wiii,lil with i 1 in jk in lepulilion is so iin 
known to T n..,li h it uU i 01 pi i\ kis I'l (Tokloni J 01 
a ill iieln d p imhis who ii« u juunUd with Abilieit 01 
taldciein, Ihtit is inobiblx not out who knows tioldoiii 
Some ot ns le toilet t I le 01101 a Dust (fixing a tie light fill 
perloimante a-^ the lindlulx ol an inn 111 La Locan- 
diera fourteen or tiftieii xt irs igo Othtis xagiitlx 
remcnibei the author of this sp iikli 1 ' tomtdx liguiing 
in Aernon 1 ct s Studus of the 1 iglite tilth Ceiitiirx 
Bevond this oiir infoimitinn tom lining the ^leit 
Venetian coniie. diimitisl lhox\niiigs good ’'ix 
suniiust of souls conies to in end No loiigei heiw 
ever, need xvc abide 111 oui ignoi mte no lon^ii nttd xxt 
confess tli*it the Alolieit of Italx is Citildoni has 
been 1 ithcr unxMseh called lemaiiis foi u but uomiins 
nmbiii 1 01 Air Chithtld 1 ixlor xxho bioiuht out 
a Itained life of AIolit»e luiie xeais igo li is letenlK 
published a fiillltngth biogiipliv of Ciolelom 111 xxhieli 
he dtsciibes the diamitist s eiieei and aiial\scs his 
plavb 'll the most tlioioiigh and st irehin*^ i isliion V 
plaxw light xvho composed his plaxs in elialu I fioldom 
wrote 111 the \’’tnetian spieeh — mil x\hoM xxoiks extend 
to fifty volumes, is nextr like lx to bi it illx x\« 11 knoxxii 
m countnes other thm tint ot his oiigin moic piitieii- 
larly a dramatist xvho iModiitcd no suiinssiiig inistei- 
piece, all of •whose pioeliit tions indeed stuid picttv 
much on the same Itxtl Air laxloi, howixtr in 
bringing out this wcight\ xolimit xinghtx in moie 
senses than one , for it is one ol the luaxiest books x\e 
have cncounteicd latelx\ has done xerx hantlsomelx bv 
bis hero If he xvoiild but lolloxx up this claboiatc and 
surely definitive) biogi aph\ b> publishing a translation 
of a dozen, or even of half a dozen of (voldoni s best 
comedies, he would dcscixe still more highly of the 
Cnghsh-speaking peoples 



Ffom The Furniture Collector A rare example op Chippendale 
{ Jenkins ) Chair with inlaid droonation& 

It lb of iv^ch omanented with Walnat aaS 
S\ciiiioie Ihc cane leat IS movable 4 
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From The Blinded Soldiers’ Boot Repairing (at the 

and Sailors’ Gift Book 

/ Sailors* Hostel) 

{jarroiai. Pliotograpli coinTjght ot “Sport 

and G'rneial." 

THE BLINDED SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS* GIFT BOOK. 

Edited by GEORt.E Goodchii.d. 3s. (Jiirroltl.) 

None of the Gift Kooks published in aid of our various 
War organisations makes a more poignant appeal than 
this. Many of our brave defenders have returned from the 
fighting lines permanently blindeil, as a result of the terrible 



Prom tho Yea# 19x5 Ulustratad The CoMPom-Ba 


methods employed in this unprecedented conflict, and 
under tlie presidency of Mr. C. Arthur Pearson these men 
arc now being taught at St. Dunstans, Regent’s Park, how 
to meet the new conditions of their darkened lives and 
make them still worth living. They are being trained in 
aU manner of home and out-of-door industries, instructed 
in typewriting, and in Braille reading and writing ; and all 
profits from the sale of this book are to go in support of 



From The biinaed Soldiers’ “Hard At It" (at the Blinded 
and Sailors’ Gift Book Soldierb-and Sailors* Hostel). 

{Jarrold), (icmiissioa of W. J. linmall 


that great and beneficent work. One is not surpris-ed to 
hear that it is selling by tens of thousands already ; the 
purpose for which it is published is a sufficient reason why 
everybody with three* shillings to spare should buy it ; and, 
apart from that, the book is a wonderful literary and 
artistic pioduction that is well worth having entirely for its 
ouji .sake. There arc numerous plates in colour and black- 
and-white by h'rank Brangwyn, Hugh Thomson, Lewis 
Bauiiier, Heath Robinson , Cyrus Cuneo, Claude Shepper- 
soii, C. 1C. Brock, Sir Luke Fildes, and other famous artists, 
am I the literary contnbiilioii.s include some of the best 
work by many of our leading novelists, poets and essayists. 
Mr. Cioodehikl is to l>e congratulated on his successful 
ellorts in a cause that needs and is sure to receive the 
whole-hearted support of the public. 

THE YEAR ILLUSTRATED. 

(»d. net. (Headley.) 

T h i b iiilcrestinp, 
and useful annual 
reaches with its pre- 
sent number the 
seventh year of its 
issue. This year its 
story is all a story of 
the w'ar on land and 
s..*a, and of the effect 
it has had on the 
jicople at home, con- 
cluding with a diary 
of events that have 
happened apart 
from the war. It is 
fully illustrated, and 
ccmtains several ex- 
cellent maps. With 
last year’s issue it 
forms a well-, 
arranged, full and 
permanent record of 
the Great War, and 
is the handiest book 
of reference on the 
subject that we have 
come across. 



From Lavengro 
(Fou/ts). 


'‘Once I saw him 

STANDING IN THB 
MIDDLB OF A 
DUSTY road.” 


Spedmen iUuatation fram ■■ Lavengia" 
lllustiaM in colour by Edmund J. SuUivin. 31. nn- 
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that would not stick at any mischief to them that lay 
in his power." That only meant, however, that as a 
trader he was playing for his own hand, and in so far 
injuring them. To them, however, he more than paid his 
debt after he became their official representative at a vey 
critical time when the very existence of the Company was 
in jeopardy. As regards his character, Lord Camelford 
said ; “11c amassed a fortune, which was reckoned pro- 
digious in those days, without the slightest stain on his 
reputation “ ; but against this it is fair to note that 
Sir Henry Yule wrote liim down as “ by no means delicately 
scrupulous." though admitting, “ nevertheless he liad a 
standard of duly and honour, if not a high one, and I 
believe he kept to it.” As a matter of fact, the Indian 
official of those days had a divided duty. His salary was 
nominal — I*itt was given but £^00 a year — and he was 
allowed to trade on his own behalf. It is not surprising, 
however regrettable it may be, that sometimes he drove a 
good bargain for himself at the expense of his masters. 

Lewis Melvilf l. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

By Ldwvrd Thom vs. 10s. 6 cl iirt (Chapman & Hall ) 

Histtirians with a moral axe to giiiul, and in their wake 
all honest patriots who would like to prove that one of 


Ffom The Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough 
(C/iaptnan S> HaU), 


John. Duke op 
Marlborough. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PITT. 


By Sir Cornelius Dalton, 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


K.C.M.G. 15s. net 


It was a happy thought of Sir Cornelius Dalton to 
write the biography of Thomas Pitt. There have, of 
course, been many references to him in many works 
on India, but there has not before been issued a full 
and comprehensive account of his career. And his 
career was most certainly romantic. As a lad he 
joined the merchant service, but, on one voyage, 
making India, he left his ship, refused to return to it, 
and set up in business on his own account — a thing 
dangerous to do in the days when “interlopers,” 
that is to say, independent traders, were subject to 
prosecution by the East India Company, which 
claimed a monopoly. For seven years he laboured, 
harassed always by the Company, but he amassed a 
handsome competence, and then, in 1682, returned 
home, and settled down, so far as a man of such 
energy could do so. In 16^3 he went again eastward 
ho ! and presently the Company, which had tried to 
stop his going, deemed it ad\ liable to come to terms 
with him. Four years laUr he waF appointed Presi- 
dent of St. George, and in that position he served liis 
erstwhile opponents well and trul> , and his defence 
of Madras in 1702 against Daud Klian, Nawab of the 
Carnatic, won him golden opinions. Seven 3'car.s later, 
after a dispute with William Fraser, a member of his 
Council, he was removed from the Governorship. He 
returned to England, and was again returned to Parlia- 
ment. In 1 7 1 6 he was appointed Governor of J amaica, 
but he never took up the office. In general circles he 
is best remembered for his connection with the great 
diamond which bears iiis name. Tliis he purchased 
with’ his own money for 48,000 pagodas, and after- 
wards disposed of for a vast sum to the Due d'Orl^ans 
for the French crown. It was afterwards set in the 
pommel of the Sword of State at Napoleon's corona- 
tion ; in 1814 Marie Louise carried it off ; but it was 
subsequently restored to Louis XVIII. Thomas Pitt 
in his earlier days was described by the Court of 
Director J of the East India Company as “ a desperate 
yoqog fellow, of a haughty, huffing, daring temper. 



From The Life of Thomas Pitt 
(Cambridge University PressY 
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the greatest generals was also a fine Englishman, have 
always been exercised bver Marlborough. His early man- 
hood was of so unsavoury a character ; his subsequent 
dealings with James II. and William III. were so deceitful 
and treacherous. One of those who tried to whitewash 
tHb great man was Lord Wolselcy. and Mr. Thomas’s 
earlier chapters deal with tliis instance of special pleading. 
He has no difficulty in pointing out llic weak points in 
the apologia. 

At the same lime, we must do Mr. Thomas the justice 
of saying that he writes in no carping spirit. No bias is 
evident in his analysis. 

He does honestly try to 
get at the truth. And 
the truth, as he sees 
it, is that Marlborough 
cannot be w'hitewaslied. 

Nothing can excuse the 
baseness of liis early 
life at Court, except 
tlxat the whole temper 
of the time Avas “hard 
and coarse." And not 
even that consideration 
can sufllce to throw a 
veil of pardon over his 
subsec^uent treacher\*, 
first to James and then 
to William. “We expect 
some degree of open 
courage from a soldiei 
It looks ill for a soldier 
to lie to his king up to 
the last moment, and 
then slip aAvay to tht' 
ho'stile army." It 
looked, if po.'jsible, even 
woise for a soldier t<» 
forewarn t h e enemy 
that an expedition ww-i 
sailing against Brest. 

With no illusions as to 
the character of the age 
or its foremost man, Mr. 

Thomas liecomes some- 
what contemptuous of 
its pageantry. William 
"lumbers through 
Flanders,” Anne is 
“dull, dressy, and ex- 
travagant." The great 
war Itself is " a tedious 
game, suited particu- 
larly to kings and 
elderly gcncraLs. It 
could be watched in 
safety by kings, ladies 
and children." But 
this, we imagine, though 
it is not clearly ex- 
pressed, applied chiefly 
to the antc-Marl- 
borough days. 

Mr. Thomas describes the battles sonicA\hat perlunctonly, 
nor is he at pains to draw any comparison betAveen the 
campaigus in Belgium then and now. The flooding of 
the country round Lille by Vciidome is mentioned AA'ithout 
any reference to similar tactics in the last fcAv muntlis. 
Where Mr. Thomas is valuable i*<, first, in liis demonstration 
of the terribld* crudeness of the raAv material out of Avhich 
Marlborough fashioned his brilhant soldiery — Wellington's 
remarks on Waterloo immediately recur to the memory — 
and secondly, in certain AUA’id touches obtained from per- 
sonal reminiscences of combatants. Mrs. (.'hnstiaii Davies’ 
fight for a pig on 'the way to Blenheim ; the clouds of bark 
dust that flew round her in the wood at Malplaquct, AA’lien she 
was looking for her husband Avith a bottle of beer 111 her hand, 
these and similar touches bring the wox A’i\ddly before us. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, THE POTTER. 

By Julia Wedgwood. 12s. net. (Macmillan.) 

Much has been written about Jo.siah WedgAA^ood, but not 
one of his biographers has made full use of all the available 
.stores of personal information to be found in the archives 
and corn‘spoiidcnce still prcserA'ed at Etruria. It was 
peculiarly lltting, then, that the great iiotter's great grand- 
ilanghter should lake up the task, no light 011c, especially 

in view of lier great 
age, fiM* she must liaA'e 
been about se\'enly-fivc 
Avlieii .she entered upon 
it. Indeed it Avas not 
Avholly complete A\'hen 
she died in IQ13, and 
her frn'iid Professor C. 
H. llerford, in accord- 
ance A\itli her request, 
has completed and 
edited it, Avith an intro- 
duction and a short 
memoir of Miss Wedg- 
Avood herself. 

The hi*!lory of families 
A\hu have contributed 
men of mark in their 
own .sphere from genera- 
tion to generation is 
alw'ays among the most 
truly ,111(1 satisfactorily 
interesting departments 
of literature. The Wedg- 
wood a 11 11 al s , which 
bt‘gin m the fifteenth 
century, though the 
name can be traced from 
tlic thirteenth, present 
a steady troscendo of 
importance, and it ap- 
pears that already in the 
seA'cnteciitli century the 
Wedgwoods Avcrc noted 
liottcrs, though Josiah’s 
own parents in 1 tlie 
year of his birth, found 
their fortunes at a Ioav 
ebb. T he boy grew up in 
ditficult circuni.stances, 
but Ins capacities and 
entliusia.stic de\'otion to 
his trade and art tri- 
umphed speedily over 
a 1 1 liiiidrances, and 
before he AA’as forty he 
Avas established, rich, 
and hi.s AA’ork succes.sful 
and u n 1 A’ers al ly 111 
demand, liis age AA'^as 
ot A cry great importance 
in tlie d(‘velopnient oJ 
T^nglaiid and Europe, industry and invention Avcrc in 
their most vigorous youth, and Wt^lgwood shared in no 
little degree the impulses and tlie in.spirations of the epoch. 
It IS true that as a chemist he ranks lowxr than as an artist, 
yet in tlie AA-orld ot chemistry he Avon a respectable place 
by his con.staiit and unstinted experiments. Both his 
art and his science, indeed, Avere .solidly looted in his 
business — tlicy grew out of the iiewls of his pottery : 
but he Avas ahvays ingenious, open-eyed, (juick to appreci- 
ate, and above all delighted in the application of man’s 
intellect to subdue or to harness and control natural forces. 
A .sound man of business, one of the points that Avon 
favour for liis wrares wras the fact that “ the spouts poured, 
the lids fitted, the handles held ’’ nothing but the bc.st 
Avas good enough for this practical idealist, who Avould 



J lom The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood, the Potter 
{M ti lutllait). 
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bring his stick down upon any piece in his wprkrooms 
that was not absolutely right, with the words "That won't 
ilo fur Josiah Wedgwood." Similarly he had a great deal 
to do w'ith the inauguration of the canal system in England, 
partly because he perceived the great need of the country 
ior easy cheap communications, but partly because as a 
()ottcr it was dreadful to have to despatch his fragile, 
l:>eautiful wares in carts and crates dragged by horses 
along the disgraceful roads of England. Arthur Young 
tells us how within eighteen miles he once found three 
carts broken down and ruts four feet deep ! With all his 
practical shrewdness, he was a man of great sweetness of 
temper, and strongly held to his friends, chief of whom 


to make, a return which, as a matter of fact, is 'as bitterly 
opposed by medical hierophants of the twentieth as by their 
confreres of the sixteenth century. Here, then, are the 
rules which should govern the doctor’s own professional 
conduct ; (i) He shall not consider himself competent to 
cure in all cases. (2) He shall study daily and learn experi- 
ence from others. (3) He shall treat each case with assured 
knowledge, and shall not desert nor give it up. (4) He shall 
at all times be temperate, serious, chaste, living rightly 
and not a boaster. (5) He shall consider the necessity of 
the sick rather than his own, his art rather than his fee. 
(6) He shall take all the precautions which experience and 
knowledge suggest not to be attacked by illness. 


must be counted 
Thomas Bentley, 
another typical eigh- 
teenth century figure, 
his correspondence 
wdth whom is a re- 
markable portraying 
of personality and re- 
flection of a period as 
well. His eldest 
daughter became the 
mother of Charles Dar- 
win, and in this way 
the Wedgwood family 
became inseparably 
linked with another 
that left an even 
greater impress on the 
nineteenth century 
than Josiah left 
on his own. Miss 
Wedgwood's study is 
of unusual value and 
interest, and no one 
interested either in 
the subject or in 
biography as an art 
will fail to read it 
with unqualified 
delight. 


THE LIFE 
OF 

PARACELSUS 
THEOPHROS 
TUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493-IS41. 



From The Life of Paracelsus 

{Rider). 


By Anna M. Sioudart. New and Cheaper Edition, 
net. (William Itidci & Son.) 


6s. 


Thanks to the late Miss Anna Studdart, a new and 
clieaper edition of whose ** Life of Paracelsus" has just 
been brought out by Mr. William Rider, tlie publisher of 
" Borderland " books, we know now quite a good deal 
about the founder of the Homcropathic system of medicine. 
But even so we siill remain in doubt as to the real inter- 
pretation o^ the classical name which he assumed in his 
eighteenth year. Whether I’aracelsus means " more 
Icajmed than Celsus." a physician who flourished in the 
reign^f Augustus, or, as Miss Stoddart puts it, is “ a para- 
phiase of Hohenheim, carrying the * High Home ' into the 
spiritual region," must always remain uncertain. This, 
however, though an interesting, is after all, a minor point, 
and it were perhaps more expedient to quote six of the 
seven particulars of the first of the " Three qualifications 
which a good and perfect surgeon should pos.sess in him- 
self," as some slight indication of the so-called modernity 
of Paradelsus, of that courageous return to common sense 
winch he was always making and urging medical students 


RUSSIA AND 
THE GREAT 
WAR. 

By M. Gregor Alex- 
iNSKV. I os. 6d. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Allowance being 
made for the fact that 
he writes admittedly 
as a Revolutionary, 
from the standpoint 
that is to say of a poli- 
tician who hopes that 
one issue of the present 
war will be the libera- 
tion of the Russian peo- 
ple from the tyranny 
of Tsarism and of the 
bureaucracy, w'C must 
allow that M. Gregor 
Alexinsky, Ex-Deputy 
tothe Duma, has much 
that is new and strik- 
ing to tell us about 
" Russia and the Great 
War. ’ ' He informs us 
that the T sar ’ s Govern- 
ment was " uii tlie 
brink of an inevitable 
fall " when the war 
suddenly transformed 
the situation and 
forced the Russian 
people "to check the 
remarkable impetus 
of its struggle for 
liberty " He assures us tliat neither the people nor the 
bureaucracy wanted war, adding that among the superior 
bureaucracy and in the higher ranks of the army 
there are to be found an ominous number of German 
names. He declares that the mass of the peasants 
and of the working classes regard this war with 
(jcrmany, unlike the war with Japan, as one necessary 
in the interests of freedom. He repudiates the idea that 
the Revolutionaries and the Socialists wish their county 
to be defeated, and points out that it was Count Witte 
and his friends who were the leaders of the pro-German 
party. Finally he tells us that, while Poles, Armenians, 
Finns, Ukranians, Democrats and Jews all forgot their 
wrongs and answered to the country’s call, the Jews are 
still being persecuted and Socialist deputies to the Duma 
arc still being deported to Siberia. Yet, or shall we say 
therefore, M. Alexinsky still clings to the 4 >elief that the 
growing impetus of the Russian people to liberty, combined 
with tho fact of its alliance with the two great democratic 
nations of England and France, will enable it, when once 
the war is over, to shake off the shackles of absolutism. 
And, as the ex-Deputy is optimistic in his estimate of the 
political outlook that will confront his country at the end 
of the war, so is he altruistic in his notions of the territorial 
compensations which Russia should exact. 


Paracelsus, aged Twenty-four. 
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Ft w General Pichegru s 1 reason 
1 i I) 


General Picheqru 


NEW 

COSMOPOLIS 

B\ J VMi s Hi NTRi-k (Werner I lunt ) 

Ml Himeker has been called the Bciniid bhaw of 
Vmeiic i Iheic art onh four \tdr, between the two,* 
ind both hi\( been iniuh eiic^if^cd with music besides 
d«>4in itisinpf f)ii thi dram i Both lo\t paradoxes ai;td 
deh^lil in the quixotism of i lilt against anything 
tstiblishcd Ne\cithtl(ss wt c innot imagine the New 
( osiiiopolis btiug wiiltcn In (1 B S 01 b> an> one 
on this side of the watti It hi all that hustling 
iiiipicssionisin tliTt bicithlis^ tulloslt^ winch seems an 
instinct with modem Amciie ms 

1 1 C cold whit J see wlnl I feel wlnt 1 have 
tspeiieiiLid wilting it as well ^s 1 1 111 ct nla tout 
s'l^s our ol s i\ei and it Joes //// ut si\ing that 
h his seen and oxpeiiemtd c i}\ihiUt^ V legulai 
Plllll*l^ 1 edged ni\ wu thioii^li p in ting hum ms 
1 \c seen ill the e incms woith mentioning — lathci 
iiiime ntion ibli He lec ills 1 uis \ienni Beihn 
I'l i^ui ind Mull id not to nuntioii Pieeadilh 

St lid Ouuisli oil New \oik to him but tame 
ind iispcitible I Iscwhtri thiie arc the sime old 
non steamlxiats with the s line old bind mil new 
po ters ' He 1 ills it i I 00k oi sk\ lines mil peispcc 
ti\es whieh since the world it luge is com pounded 
oJ ilnthmie siiipiise and charm will atti ut mui> 
Sm e the wntci can alwavs eompaic siiiec he reeoids 
With sinLeiit> we skim over Ins ie\elations appro 
fiiting V W lit Whitman citalngue alone eoiild sum 
up the ethnie il and k lit idoscopie ^aIlrt^ oi a New 
\oik mob and with that ^ out li ti lining Mr 
Hunckei is nowhere at a less llibituited liom child- 
hood to the eosmopohtan Mtw point he his had no 
ditheulties about certain I iir >pe m cities beioic the 
w ir mil in illusion 


THE 

SCOTTISH FRIEND 
OF 

FREDERIC THE GREAT 

Ih Mis linii F I null I 1 I\ H Illistiitfil 
Ml 1 i I ill 

( Il iige iMion Keith list I ill 'M ui I ill i I ilind 
w is lime jneluieseiiiL subject Joi Mis (iitliill iiudite 
iiiel inteicstin^ wink Bom in i< S( he s iw w n iiiidei 
Mailboiouc^h it Oueen \iiiu de itli w is ( oloiul i I the 
Seotb Oicnuliei (lU mis m J oiidon when tlieie w is oiiK 
one regiment besides iihe. house in 1 1 tioq md il In 
hid hstciuel to his own piomptiOt,'' mil tin tun woicl 
ol Atte ibui\ inste id of to ( Irmondi J inn s HI niif,hl h i\ e 
been piocliimid king iiiste id ol (jeoi^^e I But it w is not 
to be, and Oeoigc Keith w is in thi i^ii J uubiie using 
which left him exiled mel b\ Bill of \tl niidei stnppid ol 
link hemouis estites conde nine d 1 o bi beheided n it lung 
lelt but the title of 1 ill M iiisi h dl ol Seotlmd He w is in 
ill the Jacobite iiitiiguing m i uiope foi the ne^t thirt\ 
^eals James III shejwed him eMi\ faM)ui iiid he 
ungmated a plan to set Chiiles I elw ml up as Kin^ ol 
Coibiea When his bi other James elite led the seixiee of 
J redenc the Great as hiclcl Maishil Cii 01 ^e w is in\it< il to 
the Prussian Court and Tic elcrie spec ilih iniele him i close 
fiiend, trusted him and loved him In i'’-^ j. lu ni uU him 
Ginernor of Neulehatel where his poiti ut slill lungs m 
the public Iibr4r3 and w heie all ox tongui s in th< eil\ weic 
lub perquisite * He died in 1778 a great mm i fiund of 
kings, of Roubscau, of d Membcrl who delixeieel a funei il 
oration before the Berlin Acadi m^ a e ulog\ that has 
been always famoub Ihc man^ letters between him 
and Frederic, and Rousseau, and the lest giscn in this 
solumc, dibplay him as a keen thinker and a man of the 
world as well as of great alfairs and this account of him 
may be recommended as a pictuie cd a notcwoith^r and 
eminent figure of the eighteenth ccntiirs 



From The Scottish Friend of Field-Marshal Jambs Keith 
Fredenc the Groat 
{Stanley Patti) 
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From The Famous Cities of Ireland 

{Maunsel), 


The Tholseu New Rosa 


A NATURALIST IN MADAGASCAR. 

By James Sibkee, F.R.G.S. 52 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 
net. (Seeley, Service.) 

This is certainly a book to set on the shelves beside 
Bates' “ On the Amazon,” Darwin’s ” Voyage on the 
Beagle,” and Waterton’s ” Wanderings in South America.” 
Mr. Sibree is a missionary, and has known the great island 
since 1863, fifty- two years that have taught Ifim a great 
deal, and these three hundred odd pages are packed with 
information, interesting, satisfactory, and, as far as can 
be judged, sound. He takes the reader hand-in-hand, 
with the courteous invitation to wan- 
der into the wonderful and mysterious 
forests, and observe the gentle lemurs 
in their home, as they leap from tree 
to tree, or take refuge in the thickets 
of bamboo ; to comr' out in the dusk 
and watch the aye-aye as he steal ihily 
glides along the branches, obtaining 
his insect food under the bark oJ the 
trees ; to note the habits and curious 
ways of birds ; to liear the legends 
and folk-tales in which the Malagasy 
have preserved the wisdom of their 
ancestors with regard to the feathered 
denizens of the woods and plains, and 
to>admire the luxuriant vegetation of 
the forests, and the trees and plants, 
the „ ferns and flowers, and even the 
grasses, which arc to be found in every 
part of the island. A careful observer 
himself, he collects and assimilates the 
observations of other men to lus own 
knowledge. The result is a ripe, wise, 
human, friendly book, leisurely, ram- 
bling, regained, as full of interest and 
entertainment as a dripping sponge is 
of. water. Strange [places and strange 



people are always magic to us, and this huge island, 
now under {'rench rule, as large as France with Belgium 
and Holland thrown in, with its old races and their old 
rites and age-long industries and ancient primitive lore 
are fascinating. When we have read Mr. Sibree’s l)po]k 
through attentively, we feel we know them almost at 
first hand, and take pleasure in knowing that the 
Malagasy have no names ’for constellations, except for 
the Pleiades — ” little boys fighting over the rice mor- 
tar ” — and Orion's belt — “three make a fathom” — 
and ipT no single star or planet, except for Venus as 
Lucifer, the morning star, which they call “leader ‘of 
the day.” This and the like is as good knowledge as 
the hi.story of a decaying Court and exiled queens, 
which is all most ot 11s remember of Madagascar. 


THE DIARY 
OF A 

FRENCH ARMY 
CHAPLAIN. 

ISy .\BBE Feli.k Klein. 3s. Od. net. (Melrose.) 

Abbe Felix Klein was appointed chaplain to the 
Military Hospital opened by the Americans in Paris 
at Neuilly-sur-Seine about the end of August, 1914. 
Kor I’ans. this was a moment of terrible suspense 
and danger, day by day the Germans were coming 
nearer, pushing back the English and French troops, 
and it seemed inevitable that Paris would be reached by 
the invading annies. We know now how great wa.s 
the danger, and \\ ith what brilliant strategy and dogged 
fighting it was averted, but to read the Abbe's diary is 
to be reminded of the breathless tension of the time. And 
to be rciTuniled of tlic ignorance in which wc remained of 
the actual state of affairs Things moved too swiftly for 
us to take them in, and it was only afterwards we obtained 
the perspective that we arc sometimes inclined to accept 
as our memory of the retreat and counter-stroke. This 
diary appeared in the Revue dcs Deux Moudes^ and attracted 
no small amount of attention ; it is no less interesting to 
lOiiglish readers than to French. The writer is very devout, 
very human, sympathetic, cultured, philosophic, far-seeing, 
anil wc obtain from liis daily narrative a moving picture of 
the wounded men who passed through the hospital, French, 
English, Arabs, Senegalese, all alike in their need, alike in 
their heroism, under sufferings, all. according to the Abb6, 
strongly moved and open to the influences of the mystic 







From Belgium 
(Black). 


A Quiet Wetsewav; 
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From The Story of the Tower of London The Bell Tower* 

{Harrap). 


religion whose servitor he was. He has 
alwa3r8 been a lover of England, and wc 
delight in his delight in the gallAnt English 
soldiers, cheerful, gay through their suffering, 
singing and larking in spite of wounds, 
mutilations, amputations; but he is still 
more a lover of France, and we share his 
tender, reverent appreciation of the l«'rcnch 
soldiers, no less heroic than the English, 
patient, resigned, less playful for the war 
was too near their hearts and homes for 
play, of their kin, the wives and mothers 
and fathers whose sacrifice was made and 
borne for France. There is little in the 
shape of anecdote to cpiote, but the whole 
book blends into a moving and invaluable 
picture, the more mt)viiig and valuable for 
the beautiful, restrained writing that pro- 
claims a mind of unusual force and fineness 


THE STORY OF THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. 

By Ri:n'£ Francis. With jo (.'ollot \ pes aiKl 

an Etched Front^iiei c by Lotus \\ i:iRri i:. 

R.B.A. ^ 20s. net. (Harrap') 

It may not be true that, a.s somebody li.i'. 
said, '* the liistory of the 'J'ower nl J.oiidoii 
is the liistory of England," bin the r«)\\er 
certainly played a prominent and giinilv 
picturesque part in our history from Norman 
times down to tlie eiighlcenth century. It 
supplies Mr. Kene h’rinicis with a wonderful 
subject for story and descriptive wilting, ami 
yir Louis WVirter with a no less atlmirable 
subject for a senes of twenty striking fiml 
beantifully-finihhod drawings and an elihed 
frontispiece sliinving the Salt Tower at sunsi't 
which, with its bleak lower lilted abovi' 
massed shadow' into the flying light, i' 
steeped in the very feeling and atmospluMe 
that lingers for ever about this tragic, 
haunted, old-world lortre.s.s. There is a 
gloom of forgotten miseries 111 the 
sombre, vivid presentments of the inicri<»i 
of tlie Beauchamp Toiver, the sinister 
frow'ning Bloody Towut, the 'Irailor’s Ciale, ami xUtliers ; 
but the sketch of the King’s House, witli its balconies 
and quaintly tumbling rooks, ha.s an id j llic cliann of appear- 
ance that is perhaps accentuated by its gaum surroundings; 
so, too, has a distant view of the Tower 011 a winter's night, 



From Of Walks and Walking Tours On the banks 

{Wemer Laurie). of the Rhone. 


when the frost and the stars and the magic light have 
transfoimed it into a dream-tower in fairyland. There is 
strength as w’ell as beauty in 3 ^Ir. Wcirtcr’s remarkable 
w’ork. Both for the art of it and the fascination of its 
narrative tins is a volume of (piitc exceptional interest. 


ISABEL OF CASTILE : AND THE 
MAKING OF THE SPANISH NATION. 

By Irlxi: L. Plcnkiit. los. Tai. net. (Putnam.) 

Isalnd of Castile is CTcdilcd with the glor^ of Columbus, 
and hers, too, was the Inqui.Mtion period. Partisansliip 
in the historian would be as absurd in Isabel’s case as in 
that of Elizabeth, wdiose reign was on parallel lines. The 
author steers clear of tins danger, and has made good use 
of authorities both old and new. If the style be pedestrian, 
one must admit that Pentecostal fire is not given to all 
historians. Nor, to be fair, is it generally the stylist who 
sticks closest to the truth. The grouping and arrange- 
ment is hardly os compact and adroit as might be wislied. 
But it is clear. One has the wars, with Portugal, with 
the Moors, and the Italian campaigns in perspective. 
Columbus, as might be expected, fares well. Wc arc 
shown tix) the singular social and nuhtary dilliculties of a 
period just emerging from savagery. Likewise w'e get a 
glimpse of Isabel's sincere efforts to w'cleome the new 
learning from Italy, and the art of printing that was just 
discovered in Holland and Germany. The chapter on the 
fall of Granada makes stirring reading. The work is 
illustrated. 
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MODERN 
AUSTRIA, • 

HER 
RACIAL 
•AND 
SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 

With a Study of Italia 
Irredenta. \ iKi imo 

(*v\D\ 10s Ctl ml 

(£ isliLi I nwm ) 

llic main put uf llm 
enlightening' \()liinic is in 
abiidgcd ticinslalion (In / 

M Gibson and C \ MiUs) 
of Signor d i s T a C iisi 
di nil InipLio the hist 
edition of which ippcarcd 
in 1013 the scLond with 
alterations and additions in 
Februarv of this ^car tlu 
stlld^ of I me deemed 
Ital> Ills been wiitten 
specialh b^ the author foi 
this 1 nglish issue It is an 
elaborate ticatise the fruit 
of fi\e \eiis nbs(.r\ation 
and inquiry 111 \ustna — but 
none of the 330 pages could 
be spared ] t w ill bung home 
to British and \meric in 
leaders with \i\idness and 
a measure of fascination a sense of the compheated woild 
the diverse and clashing elements the medic v of mediTval 
ism and modernism within the boidcis of \iistna Hungary 
on the eve of the war to the war drama itself it will help 
to give a ne^^ signiiicame 1 \prcssi\c as it is the new 
section dcahng with the icpressive tactics of \ustn i in 
regard to the Italian speaking paits of the empire and 
her jealous attitude tow irds Italv generally arc excelled 
in interest by chapters showing the moie epic clash of vast 
11 reconcilable forces in hci extraordinary hfe Part of 
the book IS a graphic description of the mightv battle 
between German and blavomc elements and cultures 
with the Icutons steadilv and somet mes disastiouslv 
losing giouiid Ihe Bohemian story, in this connection 
IS Gxeeptionjllv inteicsting and Signor Ga^di uiihilds it 


without any sense or sus- 
piaon of partisanship He 
IS mamfestly attracted by the 
wonderful contest wherein 
the forces and ' weapons 
are, or have been, educa- 
tional and he shows that 
the clash and the lesults 
have done much tov\ards 
the uplifting of the whole 
Bohemian civilisation I he 

groviing power of the Jews 
all loiind their giip of and 
new attitude tow aids, the 
1 ind their dominance is 
i ipit ilists hci e then 111 
lluencc as sociahsts tlicit 
lorni the subject of aciiti 
piiscnt ition Aluch in tlu 
sociil conditions is simpl\ 
lioinble AJanj things li IV o 
disturbed 01 marreil tlu 
stiiiggle for bcttei me nt 
even Sociilisin has been 
decplv ailected by the rising 
mtensitv of nitionil feelin^ 
in the vaiiid regions flic 
Couit militirist cleric il 
and gi 111 1 all V conservativ c 
elements die all analvscd 
md iinfolehd ihe diami 
di earns iiid p issions of ecn 
tril Lurope v\hich so pio 
loundlv eoneern ill 1 iirope 
aic made verv vital b\ 
Sigiioi (iivdi 

LAVENGRO 

Bv Grorcr Boprow With lllusti itions by I uml\d f 
ScLUVAV net (Foulis) 

\ more artistic and attractive edition of Lavengin 
his never been pubhshed than tliat issued by Mi loulis 
this Chnstmas Punted on rough edged jiipci and bound 
in .i^reen, it is illustrated with a dozen eh liming coloni 
pi ites by Ml 1 dmund ] bullivan Ihis irtist s free stvlc 
of diaviing and mellowed coloui schemes aic v\cl] adapted 
to decorate Gcoige B(;rrow s most popul ir v\oik vihilc the 
giey backgrounds on which they are mounted foim giaeeful 
settings for such beautiful and well finished paintings 



From Isabel of Castile Ron da, the Taqo or Chasm. 

{Putnam) 
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THROUGH 
THE 

BRAZILIAN 
WILDERNESS. 

By Theodore Roosevelt. 

18s. net. (John Murray.) 

To those who read Colonel 
Roosevelt's account of liis 
Brazilian explorations iis it 
appeared serially 111 the 
pages of the Daily Telc^mph 
no recommendation of the 
handsome volume 111 which 
the ex-President of th(‘ 

United States has collected 
these articles w’ill be 
necessary. l£nough to say 
that the fifty photographs 
of fauna, flora, and natives 
taken by jMr. K c r 111 1 1 
Roosevelt which accompany 
the articles now that thi'y 
appear in book form add 
enormously to tlie interest 
of a thoroughly enjoyable 
because admirably inlorm- 
ing travel story, ^^■hether 
Colonel Roosevelt actually 
discovered, or only re-dis- 
covered, the River of 1 )oubl 
is a point winch must be 
settled by exiiert geo- 
graphers and explorers 
What is perfectly certain, 
however, is that the Colonel 
has an uncommon knack of being able to de.scribc in a 
thoroughly lucid and vi\*acious fasluon the strange human 
beings and the stranger animals which he met v’ith in the 
South American jungle. In other words, whatever may be 
the nature of the contribution which his latest book makes 
to our knowledge of gcograjih}-, of natural history, or of 
anthropology, it is certainly an excellent piece of journal- 
ism. There is nothing to skip ; every page is readable. 


EPISTLES 
FROM • 

DEEP SEAS. 

By J. E. Patterson. With 
a Frontispiece by J. Gidley* 

WiTHYCOMBK. I OS. 6d. UCt. 
(Sinipkin, Marshall.) 

This is the third book 
that Mr. Patterson has 
written out of the cxjieri- 
LM1CCS of liis own life as a 
sailor and w orld-waiuliTcr ; 
and so long as they arc all 
as alive and full of interest 
as this, we are prepared to 
welcome three more. The 
three are in no sense dc- 
l>eiident 011 each other. 
"My \ agabondage " gave 
a full autobiography, and 
therefore dealt with the 
author's early life ; and his 
later life as a novelist and 
journalist, us well as with his 
seafaring memories. “ Sea 
Pie" was a poignant olla 
podrida of stories of Mr. 
J:*altcrson'.s jicrsonal adven- 
tures. and of stories told 
to him by his shipmate.s. 

" Hpistles from Deep Seas ” 
is a scconil helping of the 
same fare, and is as full 
flavoured and as appetising 
fis the lirsl. \Vc recom- 
mend it heartily to all 
w’ho enjoy a real live book about real live people. The 
most striking character in the book is old Shivers — 
a grim, hardy old salt, who tells some of the strangest 
f»f the yarns that Mr. PattCKOii brings into his 
pages. In a preface, Mr. Patterson says hard things 
<»f .some of hi.s critics, but cntic.s arc u.secl to that and, 
because he has done his work here well, wnll easily 
lorgivc him. 




From Denmark and the Danes Rosenborq Castlk. 

{FUhcf Unwin). 
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From History of the Nations 
(HtiiU iii&oh) 


Tsar Michael Shibhman of Bulgaria killed 
AT THE Battle of Velbuzhd 1 330 


LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS. K.G.,VC 

By Capt 0\\r\ Whillir 3 s 6 d (Wire! lock) 

At the time of 1 Old 
Roberts death, 1 lan^ 
diverse opinions were 
put forward regardi^l? 
the place he was entitled 
to in the hierarchy ol 
great soldiers but one 
never heard a difference of 
opinion on his charactci 
as a brave and Chnstian 
gentleman Like Goidon 
he will be for all time an 
exemplar for boys His 
deeds are those tliat stir 
the imagination — his high 
sense of duty one that 
cannot fail to impress even 
the dullard And Captain 
Owen Wheeler in \ nting 
the Life of Lord Roberts 
K G , V C has produced 
a book which should be 
welcome on every boy 
shelf He tells tlie stoi\ 
of his early boyhood, of his 
advenbires in the Mutmy 
of how he V on the V C , 
of the immortal march to 
Kandahar, of South Africa 
nght^nip to tne memorable 
time last year when, full 
of years, he laid down the 
burden of hia life within 
sound of the guns, among 
the soldiers with whom he 
iiad passed the greater 
portion <jjf his days The 
author nas clone his work 
adauxaUy, atRl the sixteen 


plates and the mip which c\pldms his In ban advcniuics, 
add to the \aliie ol the book 

RUSSIA AND THE 
RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN 

With the Russian Army 
B> Koufri R AlcCoR- 
MICK 6 s net (Mac 
niillan ) 

Russia of To-Day Bv 
John 1 oster 1 raser 
Cs net (Cabbell ) 

Russia The Balkans and 
the Dardanelles By 
Gran VILLI hoRTESCUE 
6 b net (Melrose ) 

\ 11 cxtraordinar\ 1 n - 
tcicst attaches just now 
to Russia and her part in 
the present great war 
Much has bien said, and 
much remains to say — the 
theme IS piaetieally inex- 
haustible and oifcis an 
infimty of aspects Mr 
Robert MeC oimick, the son 
of a former American 
Ambassidor to Russia, 
owed to hib fathers posi- 
tion and friendliness with 
the Grand Duke Nicholas 
the unique opportumty, 
given him &y the Com- 
mander - m - Chief, to be 
admitted on the field of 
active fightmg . not as 
a war corresjfbndent, but 
as a distingiushed foreigner 
personally known to the 
Grand Duke.' *4 In London 
he met^Mr Asqmth, wd 
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From Russia of To day Thk Czar and the Grand Duke Nicholas. 

{Lasselli) 


Sir Edward Grey — 
who was* as fluent 
in talking of foreign 
ailairs as nobody 
lit the American 
Government e x - 
cepting Mr Alvey 
A Adcc and who 
in Mr McCormick s 
opinion IS a less 
gifted man than 
Mr 13 r>in 
IS excellent Mr 
Churchill next to 
the Cl rand Duke 
Nicholas IS the 
most aggie ssivt 
person I have evci 
met though if 
tiled by a bundled 
tests he might 
show less all round 
abihty than Mi 
Daniels One 
pcrceises at once 
that the book 
IS written loi 
Arne IK i ind ptr 
ecives too th it 
Mr MeConinek e iiinot l)e hi lei to possess tie know 
lidgc of piliticil 01 militm illuis tint w nil hi\i 
enabled liiin to tiki 1 1 \ ml igi of his opportunities If 
he hid spent tin s ime time with in\ ol the Ixlhgerent 
iorees \\i feel he would 
piobibh hi\e bieii 
eon sin fed ol the 
su]ienoiP\ of th It 
pirtieulii 11 111 ^ I lid 
fUMnisiti Mie Ml e\(i\ 
other 111(1 Ins eiithii 
siasm foi Kush eon 
sec]uentU tills to 
eon\inee us He raises 
\i\id mo nil 11 1 i] \ 
pietiiics of wliit he 
bxw 01 w is t )ld but 
the whole e fleet is \ci> 
tleiting He tells us 
he w IS ti n d i\ s jnitting 
on p ijier his i bsei\ 1 
tioiib oil the Iviissi in 
Aimv anel in c ompihng 
the inioiin ition fiom 
whieh he wrote the 
h «»toi\ of the war to 
date It IS not to be 
wondired at if the 
book IS blight ind 
shallow Mr lohn 
1 ostei 1 laser s book is 
blight anel ]iaekcd 
with inform it ion iboiit 
Riissi i of to d i\ liei 
feelings liei pi o]ilc 
eondiliuns of lite ind 
work rcsoiiiees ei\ili 
sation in faei i eoni 
]>lete h indhi ok toi the 
present nioniAil 1 he 
tinned joiiinilist is 
appaieiit all the lime 
and wc mi\ be elc 
lighted to know from 
him that 2te)(xxj 
Japanese passed 
through Moscow on 
their way to the fight- 
ing hne, accordmg to 


iiniMisil leport which followed in iie iiK i\eiv detail a 
stol^ with winch 1 ngland was fimiliii only a Russian 
\im\ taking the role of the Japanese Mr 1 rasci s book 
IS ( ])ji n tune ind useful at the moment ind handy for 

leferenee The book 
to read out of these 
three with diligence 
ind respect is Mr 
(ri insille 1 orteseiu s 
Russia the Balkans 
ind the Daidanelles 
Mr Puitesciie is an 
Vmenean w ar corre- 
spondent who followed 
the Polish cimpaign 
with the Russians, and 
gives a wnse and hai- 
monious aceount of 
the woik clone by the 
Russi in \rmy Ho 
describes their heroism p 
their patience their 
fine equipment their 
faults then iiiistakis 
their txeelknccs ill 
with a hne sense of 
]icispeetL\t ind an 
underst inding of the 
uiiit\ of the c impaigns 
e 1st ind west and 
south mil south east 
\n(l 111 mina^ts to 
lestoie something of 
the ol 1 bi illi lne^ ind 
eoli iir ml mosement 
till! wi hid begun to 
think wen eli mud 
a\\a\ liom modem war 
111 mud in stitioniiy 
in mil woik ill till 
siibf lelin ition ol the 
hum m element to 
till ineiel) mcehmieal 
\ e t Ills le count of the 
li^^litint^ in Puluid is 
M\id and mthralhng 
ilmost as the tales of 
Peniiisulai battles that 
thrillf d us ill Napier s 



J rmi The Story of the Highland The Highland Light Infantry 

Regiments at Seringapatam 

{h/a /) 
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THE STORY 
OF THE 
HIGHLAND 
REGIMENTS. 

In 111 111 1 u K \rsoN 
Sii w \i 1 -^s (131 u k ) 

THE 

BRAES OF 
BALQUHIDDER. 

15 ^ III L)I MC K W \TsON 
(Hi ) 


Illustnti (1 by Ai l\\ 


Illustritcd IS net 


Trom The Harim and the Purdah 

(/ / het I nwin) 


Danginq Girl of «Ieypor& 


iich pages The conipulicnsion of the \tii(ius elements ol 
WAT thcMsionth itc in 11 |rm( 111 tlu niiisl 11 1 coloiiicd sheep 
skin hicUd cults of tlu \skiL)ul (ossieks ind llicn wild 
roui’h, tnu^h Sibeii 111 i>oniLs the mind th it \ Jiie-* propt ih 
held telephoiiis Imbed wiie the excellent Kusmiii held 
kitchens the pon\ ti insjiort tint helps the Kussiaii'^ l> 
move in mud that immobuiSLS the (itiman licaw artillciv 
the tiaining tint m kes him appreeiite 
the 01 gams it 1011 of b ith side^i ind is'iign 
each its \ 'line MI t ese f{ualitics shi ie 
through the book and cjimii tlu 
leader that Air 1 orte‘«ene is to be 
tiusted anel liis e nieliisioiis t 1 V le 
spected J his prepares n-i for tlu 
cntrineing ehipter on the Duel me lies 
campaign which Mr I oiteseiii sjw 
from the I urkisli side ind we re id of 
the icul anti dlnuHt ibnorinil dillenltui 
of ui tasl when nii methods iailed 
how our hopes eeidd not bo re disc cl 
the mi vols onr mrn aefomplishid the 
etfect on tlu J^eai 1 asl with ilinost 
peunful intentness C»re it is m tlu 
difhculties. Ml 1 cn te snie dee lares su».ei ss 
IS not be\ond our leieh in fv'illipoli it 
will make the necessai\ sieiifiees 
And what he thouglit of oui nun thcie 
may lie seen in the faet that he dedic itcd 
Ins mof't intciesting and valuable book 
to the offiieis and men of the Mtdilei- 
rancan Txjjcditionarv Torcc in appre- 
ciation of their heroism " 


Historv oii^ht to lx tlu most fascinating of 
ill le idiii^ Muiiili> and Oiecn knew that 
ind hid the seeiet of making it what it ought 
to he but the avci ige lustoiiaii piefcis to go 
tJie w i\ oi dignihed ciulness and iievei deviates 
into iin eh iiiii or bravtiyof stvlc Mr Watson 
jiisth complains of Hus in lus preface and 
c wns th It he c die el his book The Stoi\ of 
tlu Ih^hlind Kcgiments bee iiise the woid 
histon his become iceepUd as a s^nonvm 
i )i lediousiKss Neveitheless this book ol 
his is iiievitiblv histor\ foi the storv of the 
Tlighhnd icgiments is also the stoiv ol the 
Hrilish 1 mpiic Jor ne iilv two eentuiies i 
ston of sti inge linels and peoples of heroism 
111(1 eiidni iiuc of the opense land the ^lontu r 
Hut in Ml Watsons hands the llIstc)I^ 1- 1 

liMiig thidhng minv coloured ntminee iiul 
none tlu less le il iiul tine to iiets be e uise 
Its loni'intie atliibntis iie liithfiilK pteseived 
111 the teJling Heunning with in lecount ot 
the bie ik up of the High! ind elan s\steni and 
the foimitum of the HI lek Watch e ith in tlu 
eigbuenlh eentur\, Mi Wilson elellh and 
mioioiish unfolds the splendid niiiitue 
of the mime ions w 11^ e imp ii^ns mil 
bittles in which this fiiiious u^iment md 
the IJighlind light Infmtrv Hie C imeion 
the Ciordon and others of e (pi'll gloiv hive 
tikcn part all clown the ve ns Ihiough tlu 
American Wars , the Napoli oiiie r impugns the Ciimcaii 
W ir the Indian Alutinv wais in '^onlh \fiic i and 
I ^>pt to the greatest and most teriible v\ar that is 
el \ 1st iting the woild to d i\ It is the lust time we 
b Iieve Hut the lustor> of these gillanl regiments li is 
t \ I r be en told so £ull\ , and in such ordc red si quence Mi 
Wilson his gone into those vail \s of di\ bone^ the 



From Through the Brazilian Wilderness 

(Murtay) 


The canoe rigged with a cover 

UNDER WHICH COLONEL ROOSEVELT 
TRAVELLED WHEN SICK 
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military histories, and has put their dead 
facts together and made them live hi siuh 
excellent purpose that his book is not 
only a valuable record but a stiiTing anrl 
intensely interesting one. 1 1 is good j usl now 
that we— that our young men especially- - 
should be thus vividly renimded of <iiir 
glorious past, and of tho.se brave men 
who fought and died for the inheritance 
that is ours. All profits arising from the 
sale of the book so long as the war la.sts 
will be devoted to the Ollicer.^' Families 
Fund. 

In this other volume of his, “ The llraes oi 
Balquhidder," Mr. J*'redeni k Watson turns 
again to history, and narrates the true 
.story of the life and death ol Kob Roy. 
who is known to most ol us fiiily as one 
of Scott’s most famous heroes. He has 
gathered together the authentic biogratdiy 
and all the credible traditions of the great 
Scottish outlaw, and marshalled and com- 
pressed his material .skiltully and verv 
etiectivoly. Esjiecially \\elc<ime is the 
di'tailed account ol the sons ol Rob Roy. 
If Rob emerges 111 thesi* pages as less <il 
a dramatic or melodramatic hero than 
Scott made him, he Axears still the magic 
of a picturesque and daring personality 
The dc.scrjptions of the wild lountry that is 
for ever as.sociated with his wild doings are 
admirably done , .so, too, are the ‘'ketche.s 
ot « onteniporary hie. enstoms and cli.iracter. 
This IS a brilliant hltle study in initigin- 
ctixt realism ; incidentally it i.s .1 delightlul 
guide-book to one of the nuist runianiic 
• )f Highland districts. 


THE HARIM AND 
THE PURDAH. 

Jty h.Tis.VHnii Coon r los dd net 
1 Fisher I iiwin ) 

'rile woman of the F.isi has *ilwavs h.ul 
certain strange fascination tor the woman 
ul the West, ])erlia])s on acLoiint ot those 
xery dilfereiices which at the .same time 
estrange them The authoress of this book 
has lived much with t>riental women. aii<l has won lor lenience of her oook : "The ocean that geographically 

her.self many friends among them, but the sum ol her divides the East from the We.st is not more wide nor 

thoughts in eonnection xxith them seems to he in this deep than is that invisible ocean belxveen the minds 

of the XX Oman of the Orient and 
the woman of tlie Oeeident." Accord- 
ing to Western ideas the woman of 
the East is oiilv an emotional 
and iiitnitive slave ignorant of that 
freedom enjoyed by her sister of 
the West. There is the other side 
of the fjiiestioii ol iour.se, and Mrs. 
Cooper reveals rather than states it to 
us liere. W'e are shown in a .series 
of engaging chapters woman's life in 
F.gypl, in India, in China, in Biirniab 
and in Japan. The mxstenes of the 
Harim and the Fiinlah are not revealed 
to ns for the very good reason that, 
generally, they liaxe no real existence 
outside the imaginations of untravelled 
Eurojiean writers of lurid fiction. 
There are perfumes, sweetmeats and 
soft silks if yon w'lll, but also, what 
these writeis always forget to mention, 
a dome.stic life so intense and lender 
that xve in Europe can scarce!}” have 
any idea of it. 
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From The Recollections of a Bishop 
{Smith, Elder), 


The Chapeu Bristol. 


NEWS FROM SOMEWHERE. 

By James Milne. 5s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Since the war began Mr. Milne has visited Scotland and 
France, has journeyed about England, and particularly 
about London, where for years past he has made his home ; 
and in all his goings to and fro he has noted the effect 

that war has had on the lives of the people, has 

been stirred by the uprising of the nation's man- 
hood, the sight of the new soldiers going forth ti# 
battle, the womenfolk taking up tlieir share of 
the burden at home, an 1 he has got all these 
things and more into his book in a series of 
vivid realistic imin-essions. There is an admir- 
able section in which, in like manner, he shows 
what is happening in Paris and in the villages 
and plains of France just behind the firing line. 

Any of us who have seen much of such matters 
for ourselves >\ill recognise the truth of his 
pictures. He has real powers of observation, 
and writes with sympathy and with humour and 
with a deep sense of the ]ialhos, the tragedy, 
and fine heroism that lias entered so largely* now- 
adays into the everyda}'' lives of combatants and 
non-combatants alike. There are descriptions 
and stories in the book that bring the smart 
of tears to the eyes, but they arc tears of pride 
as often as of sorrow. It is a heartening and 
a humanising book, for you come from the 
reading it with a better understanding of your 
fellow taen and a warmer admiration and regard 
for tliiiem. It is a book that was well worth 
^ting, ainl is well worth reading. 


JAVA : PAST AND PRESENT. ’ 

By Donald Maclaine Campbell. With a 
Map and many Illustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Donald Maclaine Campbell lived in Java 
for twenty-three, years, and in the last five or 
six years of that period this book of his, as his 
wife tells us in an interesting little introductory 
note, " was something more than the occupa- 
tion of his leisure hours." His official position 
and business connections gave him exceptional 
opportunities of becoming familiarly acquainted 
with the country and all classes of its people, 
and his original intention had been " to divide 
the book into two parts, the first consisting of 
a general history and description of Java, and 
the second devoted to the commerce and 
industries of the Island." At the time of his 
death this second part was unfinished, but the 
first part had all been written and partly 
revised for the press, and is now issued in these 
two handsome volumes. It was a formidable 
undertaking, the writing of this book, but it was 
a labour of love. ** The study of Ea.stern people, 
during my twenty-five years' sojourn in the Far 
East has always been a peculiarly delightful 
subject to me, but no Eastern folk have 
interested and fascinated me more," Mr. Camp- 
bell writes in his preface, " than the Javans of 
the Dutch East Indies. Their daily talks, their 
religion, amusements, their customs, their feasts, 
iheir life, I have quite entered into and lived 
in thought as one of them. Sorrows they have 
none, at least not as we know them. The 
more I knew of them the more excitement 
engendered to learn and study them further." 
Written throughout in this spirit of keenly 
sympathetic interest the work is not only done 
with the mo.st conscientious thoroughness, but 
has the freshness and vitality that come of such 
happy and spontaneous effort. Beginning witli 
the ancient history of Java, before it came 
under the influence of the Hindus, Mr. (Campbell 
traces its growth and development ; its pros- 
perity first under the Dutch down to 1811, 
then for five years under British rule ; and finally 
under Dutch Government again from 1816 to the 
present day. This full and admirably narrated history 
occupies the first volume ; in the second Mr. Campbell 
has brought together the accounts of Java written by 
many travellers between 1519 and 1832. Then follow 



From News from Somewhere 
{Chapman Hall). 


Itjr.of 


The Spirit op War. 


n bv Mr. BroMt Bfooki for 
• loklar vUiting a i 
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six wdl-infonned chapters on the antiquities, the 
iniitSp flora, fauna, minerals and industries of 
Java*; then follows a long concluding chapter 
devoted to an enthusiastic personal study of the 
people, their life, language, religion, trade, govern- 
ment, etc., with useful notes on the climate and 
general information that will be valuable to 
travellers. Nothing seems to have been for- 
gotten. This will certainly become the standard 
reference book on “ Java” and all concerning 
it, and it has the merit beyond most good 
reference books of being entirely readable and 
enjoyable. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A BISHOP. 

By the Ktgiit Kev. G. F. Bkownh (I-ately 

Bishop of Bristol). lus. (id. ml. 

These recollections rif a bishop make ino.st 
refreshing and entertaining reading. J*or truth 
is not merely stranger tliaii fiction, but very 
much more intcre.sting as well. Tlie Right Rev. 
G. F. Browne has a pleasant style of writing 
and a good .sense of liununir , lie has witnessed 
and taken pait in variou.^ liislnrieal events, and 
has conic in contact witli niriny people of 
importance, lie relates how, at tin* tdenahnond 
Jubilee in he sat betw’een Mr. and Mrs. 

Glad.stonc and ” had the duty and pleasure of 
conveying many messages from tlic anxious, 
careful wife about the management of Mr. 
Gladstone's coat collar iii relation to draughts.” 
The author was born in and seven years 

ago the editor of one of the daily newspapers 
wTOte to ask him for his rule of life, as he liad 
heard that the Hishoj) had reached an advanced 
c,ge and was still vigoroiiN. lie roplieil that 
his rule of life w'as threefold : 





Full Waits, 19x4 

(SmUh, EJdet), 


A Monument to 
Fallen SoLoiERa 


From Alfred the Great The Interior op the 

{ PtUnam ). Anqlo-Saxon Church, 

Stratpord-on-Avon. 

1 To liave had healthy parents. 

■ j To have been brought up in the country. 

When things look black at night, turn on the 
electric light. 

'rile book is illustrated with photographs and is a most 
interesting and valuable autobiography. 

ALFRED THE GREAT: 

MAKER OF ENGLAND. 

By BF..VTRICE A. T.ees. los Od. net. (Putnam ) 

A thoroughly competent stud^ of the life and times of 
the great king, supplemented with important and w'ell- 
ehoseii illustrations, provides its own justifleation. Alfred 
belongs to history far more than to legend. Yet he is 
so far a legendary figure that tlie author is able to provide 
an intensely interesting chapter on the Alfred myth. 
The book is a veritable palchw'ork of transcription and 
research. But it remains readable. The study ol the 
Witan and its relations U the w'ar, the systematic un- 
folding of the Alfredian state, which means so much to 
us by way of beginnings and example, make one glad of 
what might well prove to be a fatal book on the builder 
of the Navy, and first exemplar of the Federal idea. The 
study of Aifrediaii topography is thorough, and useful to 
historical teachers. There is remarkable freedom from 
dogmatic certainty regarding matters that must lie un- 
solved. And a lengthy bibliograjihy will provide the 
sceptic with material with which to check the author’s 
conclusions. She regards Alfn'd as an adaptor rather 
than a creator. Certainly he was defender rather than 
conqueror, and a conser\'er quite as much as a pioneer. 
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A WAR-TIME JOURNAL. 

Germany 29x4, and Travel Notes. By Lady Jepson. 
od. net. (Likin Mutlievvs.) 

r.nly Jepson in Germany when the war broke out, 
.iml was detained there until nearly the end of September, 
j.ji Diirinp this period she kept a daily diary of her 
L \]>erieiiccs, and a reading of it in this volume gives you a 
\ ery vivid idea of how* the Germans were meeting tlie crisis 
111 the first days when we were recruiting and making eager 
preparations here in JCngland to render a good account 
of ourselves in the great struggle. In the simplest, most 
matter-of-fact record of daily events the iliarj* conveys a 
graphic impression of the insults, anxieties and humilia- 
tions that the Jiuglish resident in Germany at that time 
had to endure, when the Ciormans were sw’ollen with tidings 
of their initial successes and boasting that in a week they 
would be in I’ans, and in about three weeks in J^ondon. 
The cheering on the streets, the bell-ringing and the flag- 
wagging after e\ery fresh \'ictory, or reported victory, the 
groivtli of the terrible German cocksureiiess, the continueil 
excuses for preventing the exiles from returning to their 
oivn country — all the inconveniences and mortifications 
that came ujion British, Kiissians and French who chanced 
to be stranded in the enemy’s country’ arc revealed in the 
casual entry lor each day, till you understand fully the 
devout thankfulness that came upon the unfortunate 
aliens when at last they were permitted to depart. It is 
an interesting little book, and valuable for its authentic, 
first-hand actount of certain phases ()f the A\ar. 



1^'tow A War-Time Journal Englische Krieosfuhrunq 

(/-VtlW jUJaihcU'i). (How the KiiRli>hiiMii w.irjL 


THROUGH WONDERFUL 
INDIA AND BEYOND. 

By XoRAii Kow \x >I \miljon. j js. (>d. net 

(Holden lV' Hardinghani.) 

The wTitcr of these impressions of India 
tells us nothing of herself. And yet she 
manages through her book to bring us into 
\ery agreeable relations with her, Ave are 
happy in the sense of pleasant sympathetic 
companionship That is one of the qualities 
ot siiccessliil writing of this kind. So much 
has Ix-eii told us oi India, we all have more 
or less accurate geiiercd nodding acquaintance 
willi the principal characteristics of the 
country- -the vivid eolouring, the jewelleil 
iitics, the sumptuous laiita.stic decorated 
architecture, the manners and customs and 
habits ol the people. Here, however, is a 
new interpretation through another person- 
ality, ami one that we accept gratefully 
\\liether it is the discrimination in the 
descriptions, ncA'er exaggerated, never hack- 
neyed, always delicatelj' seen and skilfulU 
conveyed, the sympathetic attitude tow^ards 
the great my.stic mysterious land and its 
countless races, the sound practical sense 
wdth w’hich the actual situations and problems 
of to-day are stated and discussed in their 
essentials, or the appreciation of the ancient 
glamour and magical legendary charm of 
India, at no point does the book fail to 
carry the reader along in intcrc.st and pleasure. 
The sense of India's immensity and inscriit- 
ablcness is everyw’hcre felt, and yet the 
imprcssiriii is always present that the veil is 
being willulrawn a little for our benefit. \^'c 
talk to an f»Id lady Avho W'as a child of nine 
during the Lucknow siege, and helped to tend 
the sick i-liglilaiid girl Avho heard far off the 
Ixigpipes that brought rc.scuc ; we meet the 
Begum of Bhopal, who had ctudied Western 
A\'ays, and is a progressive mother to her 
]3eoplc, w'ith shrewd views and a gooH 
executive brain ; we learn somctliing of whai 
an Indian girl’s life is. 'ITic book might bt 
four times as long, and vre should all look 
on it as lour limes better, especially if the 
seventeen beautiful illustrations were alsc> 
quadrupled. 
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h%(mi War Pictures Behind the Lines 

(Smith. Lldi'r\. 


memories. 

J 3 y the Rictht Hon. 

i!okd Kedksdale, 

G.C.V.O., K.C.B 

2 voJs. 33s. nrl. 

(Hutchinson.) 

T'ew men have had 
a longer or more 
inlcrcsiingly varied 
career than J-ord 
Keclcsdale; and 
fewer still have had 
the luck (/r the capa- 
city to write a book 
of recollection.s at 
once so historicallx 
valuable anil so 
entertaining as his 
“ Meiuorie*'.” .Vs a 
statesman and diplo- 
matist he travelletl 
much and came into 
contact with the 
great men ol nian\ 
lands ; his .sketches 
of and delight fill 
go.ssi]) about Disiai'h, 

Gladstone, 1 l.ircinirt , 

Bright anrl other 
famous jKihtRians 

ol the mid and late Victorian er.i are a real i (»ntributioii to 
the liist(»r\ ol the time and to llie world's stoic ol good 
anecdote.-^. A man oJ kdters, author ol the memorable 
" '1 ale> <•! Ohl Japan, ’ Lord Kedesdale was on enviable 
terms with the literary giants ot yestenlay and the dtiy 
befoie. lie knew Dickens, Ti acUeray, Hi owning, the 
C arlvles. and has .something of interest to tell of them all, 
ol the ('arixles in jiarticnlar, Ji? w.i^ .it lAon with Swin- 
biTiie and Dickens's son Charles ; and hi^ friendship with 
the latter "led to my lii'.t ai (jiiaiiiianct with In', great 
father, who came down Ki I* ton one line slimmer s day 
with .M.'irk Lemon and, I think, Shiilev 15r<»okc, and took 
several oJ us up tin* ii\er to Afaideiihead XN'liai a day 
that was! The great m.m w.i- lull ol hte, bubbling over 
with Inn, tlie >onTige<t bo\ oi the p.irty. 1 ollen met linn 
in .ittei hte, but then, wonderJnl as he w.is upon <»ccasions. 
Ills laie when .it rest sliowed signs ol l.itigm- , the slreiiiioiis 
work h.id told n]»on him ; he hmKed i.irew’orn and older 
Ilian his \ear.s 

I like to think 
of him as he 
was that day 
at Maiden- 
head, brilliant, 
young and ga\ , 
the spirit of 
joj' incarnate. 

Jl was at the 

I I m e w h e n 
he was writ- 
ing -Bleak 
Hon.se.' "There 
are .some lajii- 
tal stories of 
Whistler, but 
there is no 
one, not even 
Beaconsfield or 
Gladstone, of 
whom Lorrl 
R e d e s d a 1 c 
writes with 
more admira- 
lioii and affec- 
tion than he 
docs ofC'arlvle. 


“Si J'ETAIS a la place de Joffre." 

n\ OriK 

(Kt IiruiluLi'il liy kiml pi rlllI^''lOll of thr Artist). 


sudden biir-ts of laughter " They were very characteristic 
and sigiiilicuni 'I'hose who from I-mude downwards have 
recorded iniieli of Carlxle's coinersalion lia\e given the 
impression of an ill natureil, discontented man carping 
with no little sjnic at Ilie lest ol niankiiid. That was not 
Carlyle. 'J hat lie JieJil \iolent opinions expre.s.sed 111 violent 
language is a tact. Hut much of hi" so-called cynicism 
was, I am convinced. misunder.slood. . . . That laugh 
look the sting ol cruelly out of Ins speech. He did not 
sillier lools gladly, and he could not bro»)k being honi .ccl, 
but during all the years that 1 knew him- from before the 
year 1850 to the tune of his death- he was always kiml 
evc'iybody with whom J .saw* him - kind and, in his rough 
wax, considerate.'’ He denounces h'rouile's })ortrail ol 
him as entirely l.ilsc P'*)r any iinliappiness that came into 
their in.irnefl hxes, Ltird Keclc.sdale jiiils the greater .share 
ol the blame on Mrs. t arlyle. Lord Reilesdale xvntc'* 
genially anti willi a keen sense t>f liiimonr , he has had a 



T)crt'‘Rc<* ComwaTTSers 'prouing,€aeh to his 
o<unrt»tD>c stl^lsPa^'^lon.tbat tbc two 
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He speaks of 
the sage's 
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From The Fjords and Folk Qbirahokb Fmrb. 

of Norway 
{Methuen). 


full life, and it is largely because he has enjoyed it all so 
thoroughly that his book is so thoroughly enjoyable. The 
volumes are well illustrated with portraits and photo- 
graphs. 


and half-tone are in harmony with the prose, which is 
strong and vital. Especially is this the case where he 
describes the land scarred by those infidel desecratibns 
that pierced Italy as they pierced Spain ; the memory^of 
which make Italy again a barrier against the Saracen. 


PREHISTORIC 
MAN AND 
HIS STORY. 

By G*. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. (Seeley. 

Service.) 

Professor Scott Elliot has done the world a sensible 
service in assembling all that is known to six branches 
of science about the history ol Man in prehistoric times, 
and in stating his judgment on the many doubtful points 
of it. Moreover, the illustrations in his book, which in- 
clude that remarkable series of sculptured effigies done at 
Brussels under the inspiration of Professor Rutot, and 
the astounding art work of the French caverns, are of 
extraordinary interest. With this author’s conclusions 
in general most anthropologists will agree ; but of course 



From Naples and Southern Italy The Harbour. Naples 

{Methuen). 


NAPLES AND 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 

By Edward Hutton. 6s. net. 

(Methuen.) 

Naples to Mr. Hutton is a man- 
made blunder set amid the gloric.s 
of a nature that is prodigal in scale 
and generous in colour. He dwells 
with critical insight uxion Neapolitan 
painting ; works of native origin 
and importations to the galleries. 

Sculpture and bronzes are seen and 
described. Upon the historical side 
we have learned to expect boldness 
of assertion coupled with a care for 
facts. And here we arc not disap- 
pointed. The book covers a vast 
area ; on the West, from the mouth 
of Tiber down to Palermo.and across 
to that Eastern window of the 
Adriatic wherefrom Brindisi looks 
out upon the sea way. Coming 
forth just now, it is the liistorical 
and geographical aspects of Italy 
that rivet the attention. And in the 
South places of deep import arc 
fewer and farther between. It is a 
land of distances, where' even sunlight cannot always 
dispel the melancholy sen.se of marsh and far expanse. 
All that topographical quality is seized by the author. 
And in this task he Is helped more than are most authors 
by his illu.strator, Frank Crisp, whose pictures in colour 


From The Fjords and "Saolb-b Nebt- Dwbll- 
, Folk of Norway inbb. Showing Tbthbrbd 

{Methuen). Cwldrbn. 


they arc open to revision, and it must be allowed that in 
drawing large inferences from slender data, as one is 
bound to do in a tentative way. he sometimes forgets that 
they arc inferences only. There is really no reason why 
we should suppose mankind to have developed from a 
single ancestor, or from a tribe in only one locality ; and 
science awaits in particular the exploration of Asia. 

MY HARVEST. 

By Richard Wbiteing. los. 6d. net. (Hodder A Stoughton.) 

Few journalists have had a larger or fuller career than 
has fallen to the lot of Mr. Richard Whitcing. Bom in 
London, he knows and loves the great city he has worked 
in fur so large a part of his life ; and his pictures of it, 
and of that special circle of it in which he moved, have all 
the truth and vividness of thing? seen sfnd clearly re- 
membered. But Mr. Whiteing has beem no stay-at-home. 
He represented bis newspaper in exciting times in various 
quarters of the globe, and has much of great interest to say 
of the cities he has known and people he has met. But 
we cannot do justice to such a book in a, paragraph— we 
have said nothing of his work as a novdist — and shall 
return to it next month. « 
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THE FJORDS AND 
FQLK OF NORWAY. 

By S. J. Beckett: ss. net. 

(Methuen.) 

Norway offers a splendid 
fidd to the literary tourist or 
traveller, and of its opportuni- 
ties advantage has often been 
taken. We have the ordinary 
tourists' guide books in plenty ; 
as we have also many excellent 
books on the sports and ])as- 
times of the country. F^ul we 
certainly have not too many 
cheap, popular books which give 
a comprehensive view of even 
one section of the countr\' and 
the many activities of 11 le in- 
habitants, as this hanclborik by 
Mr. Beckett docs. The liiM 
paft of the book deals with 
Norwegian history, lilcrat lire, 
art, folklore, customs, and 
national life. The cdiUtitional 
facilities, the system of national 
defence, the iiidu.*»triijs -w Inch 
are steadily increasing m jni- 
portance, unregarded by inanv 
industrial peoples — and the 
commercial life of the country 
are also explained. The re- 
maining ])ortion of the book 
is more directly " tourist," a 
gazetteer of most of the better known jilaccs cm the 
Norw'cgian coast. There i-s aUo an excellonl index, as 
well as a inaj) and a scries of illustrations. 

THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA 
FROM EAST TO WEST. 

By CiiEKKV Ke^kton and James Barnes. With a Colour 

Frontispiece, 8 Photogravures, and 160 Tllustr.i turns from 

Photographs by Chekkv Kearton. 21s. net. (Cassell) 

A good deal of the ground covered by Mr. Cherry Kearton 


for his latest picture book has 
been gone over quite recently 
by writers wl}o have described 
their experiences in the Belgian 
Congo. None the less, there 
is much that is interesting in 
the combined literary and pic- 
torial account of the journey 
"Through Central Africa" 
which Messrs. Barnes and 
Kearton afford. If Mr. Kear- 
ton's photographs can hardly 
be described as arresting taken 
singl3’, at least they contrivO 
by their number to give quite 
a vivid idea of the animals and 
li liman beings wdth whom the 
scribe and the photographer 
come into contact. While Mr. 
Barnes, though lie has nothing 
really new to tell us, always 
\vritc.s pleasantly and ha.s some 
particularly sound and useful 
advice to offer to would-be 
travellers in his own track. 
Nothing is more interesting in 
this very readable book than 
Mr. Barnes’s description of the 
feeling of de]>ression that came 
over the collaborators when 
they were making their way 
through the Great Forest : 

*' 1 liave remarked before how 
conversation languished; one 
ft‘lt no inon* like laughing and joking than one does in the 
dusk of evt'ning in the damp gloom of the unliglited nave of 
.some cathedral. Our voices, when we did talk, were subdued ; 
our spirits sank to /cro. So the pleasant part of our recollections 
lives with the sunlit countries ; they will return many times 
as ])leasaiit dreams." 

Messrs. Barnes and Kearton 's opinion of the Forest is 
shaied b}^ the Duke of Mecklenburg who, in his book, 
" The Heart of Africa," sa5^s : 

" T believe a long staj' in this forest would lead to heavy 
mental depression in sensitive men. 'J'he unutterable feeling 
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From Egypt the Egyptiuu In thk Brass Bazaar 

(PUman) AT Cairo 

(] rcj a LOi M »,ht i h lo^iai 1 I Mr Mr ilttr C 


ol oppresbioii \^liKh mikes itstll Iclt in Ihi icuisi (1 tniu lu 
m the dbscncL cf in\ hit xitw tin imp)ssibihti ol iitiinillm 
the c>c to rovt tieilv auoss i wuk spiec or of onci ( itchin^ 
d glimpse of sk\ d.nd edrlh mu ginf^ m the t ir lion/ m 

In othci words the (yrcit Forest produces in ti iitllcis 
a molihed form of cliusticijihobid 

EGYPT OF THE EGYPTIANS 

By \N Lu I T N 1 B\i Is Illustritcd fs net ^Pitni in ) 

Circumstances luxe given J f,\pt 1 spetiil intcicst f 1 
all of 11s jUst now but the 1 isein ition of tint sti iii^i 
country is a thin,^ tint is independent of time 111 1 ehingi 
Mr Balls, who knoxxs his snbjeet most intimitcK blls 
the great romance of the ise anel elec ule nee of I gypt 
its blow passing fioin une'er Koi m and Oil un iii ink 
to its renascence nd devtlopn it uiieler the Jhitisli 
protecteiratc Its incient glorx was i won lei iiid i 
mystcrv , its molcrn *^lorv is less of a mvslciN but c\en 
more of a wonder its people luxe Ineii qiiickeiied 1 < 
new hfe and much that x\as jure hid dcseit transfoiintd 
into fruitful grou id, and i nexx era of piospentv his 
dawned oxer all the Knd I lie stue^ nt of Igxptiin 
history and social iia will not easilx find a more eoni 
petent or more inti resting book foi liis purposes th'in 
this .llicrc 'S i useful mtp an 1 nunit u us illusli Uioiis 
from photographs 

A VAGABOND VOYAGE 
THROUGH BRITTANY. 

By Mrs Lewis Chase Od net Ifutcliinsou ) 

Vagabond hteiature is admittedly alluiiiig but too main 
quite prepostcious people pretend to be \ agabe>nds I licse 


sheep in wolves clothing have left then heavy impress- 
upon GUI eirculating libraries 1 et me hasten to say that 
Mrs I cvx IS C hast is not of their e ompany On the contrary, 
she IS a tiaveller xxho shuns shdteicd paths but who none 
the less retains the seeniinglv antagonistic instmct foi 
ciptuiing the glamour of beautiful hidden plaecs With 
litr >oii can snatch a moment of forgetfulness of rum rfnd 
death to icncxv old memories of Biittnnv and diseovti 
the wondei of new solitudes She has ni ide vou a travelling 
companion vxitliout giving vou thi least worrv foi she has 
that exeellint gift of being vivaeious without making 
othei ixople feel dull But bifoie all else tlus marncil 
couple x\*ei( no shim v ig ibonds during that journey iii 
an open bo it fxom St Malo to Bitst a jouinov that vxas 
piinetuitod b\ the cxispeiation of no less than tvxo 
liundicd 111(1 iightv locks 

Good ti IV elk is as tliex vxeie the Bieton ram cured 
them veiy quiekh ol confuloncc in minute tents 

Stirtin^ out m ,^ond lutli is c'linpers illxit without i\ 
jieiuiuc i siTi^k ni^lit hiouglit i ehinge of he iit iii tixoui cl 
i liss }x rt ibk hibititioii Vn\ sintiiueiit ilising that in tv 
hixe Ihlii inliilgeel in i xex tlu ime little lent wvs spccdilx 
trinsieiii 1 to i nice bi., hivlolt illhougli then vxis a^hx 
leluet iiiei it tirst ti idniit this exiii to eieh otlui IxcaiisL it 
'.(lined s ( lit it keeping x\itli the (\]K(lition 

Tlus h ibit of seeking toi hiv lofts bi ought oiii xagabonels 
licet ss mix into (ontiet with min as xxell as things and 
igun 111(1 a^^ un XX e ire iiitiodiieed into tlu xeinoti exclusive 
iKss ol Intion film houses mil even to the ghosts ol 
Hie ton chile iiix Hcie is a tv pied interioi 

lh( ( nl\ (iitiiiue v\ is tlu di r xxhuh hid liecn the (xit 
1 I su h 111 1 st mishing niiinlKi ii tin. pididtn,^ d iv On 
ntlui SI i( 1 tin X r\ 1 ml niii w tihk \\eit iqiidlx k 
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. and perilously narrow 
backless benches. Over 
th^ open Hre there was 
the customary black iron 
soup-pot, which was hot 
much smaller than tin; 
tub-like receptacle used 
far making .soft soaji on 
my grandfather’s farm. 

The side opposite tin* 
cliimncy was gi\ cn up tfi 
a huge wardrobe, next 
the outside door stocjd a 
dresser, and at the other 
end ol the room tw<i 
finely - carved old lieds. 
foot to fool, w'hich wrn- 
nightly occupied by the 
lather, mother, and tlie 
four youngest cliildreii.” 

Generali}’ speaking, 
however, they were 
happiest when gliding 
down the current alone, 
past chateaux and 
pine-crested summit^, 
sheer rock and in- 
numerable windings 
between lock and lock. 

Sometimes there would 
be a snatch of life that 
was wholly un-l*'rencli 
and even un-lireton, as 
though a glimpse of 
New-England days had 
by some magic projected itself into inodern Brittany. 
Usually, however, life seemed hard enough lor the Jlretoii 
peasants in these days, so close to tlie outbreak of war. A 
Gascon peasant, for example, told the author that his 
lations during military service were Jiliogether iiiacleciuate, 
but exacll}’ the same rations seemed more tJian sufficient 
to the Breton conscript. 

But poor as the Breton is. his sense of honour stands 
out conspicuously in these ])ages, and the author notes 
that it is so universal that it never occurrod to the p<M>rest 
of farmer’s wives to imagine that anybody would lake 
advantage of lack of guardianship. Ivven the children 
preserved ol their own actoid the ** honour sy.stem.” On 
one occasion t>ur vagabonds hid their oar-locks, which 
were eventually discovcTed in the safe keeping of a httlc 
Breton : 

\Vc were llahix’rgtistctl Hen- was um- tin- httlc* 
actually guarding the very tluugs we had remewed to prewiit 
him or some of liis 
numerous fraternity Iruiii 
carrying aw'ay ! ” 

But a walking - stick 
was missing, and it 
seemed at first that it 
at least had been 
stolen : 

** The tension was re- 
laxed by a small bciy 
coming down a steeji in- 
cline at such speed that 
when he stumbled and 
fell he kept on coming. 

Up he jumped and dived 
into a clump of bushes 
as though intent on 
completing the personal 
damage liis headlong da.sh 
down hill had bi'gun. 

For a iiiinule his little 
sabots were the only signs 
of his existence ; tlicn he 
re-appeared •waving the 
* stolen * cane. Smiling 
and dirty, scratched and 
torn, he presented it to 
the rightful (?) owner, 

^ying that he had found 
it in the grass and had 
hidden it for safe keeping 
when called aw'ay to mind 
the cows.” 


Such little incidents are worth quoting because tliey 
illustrate, more cleaily than jiirges of (lescriptibn, the 
temperament of this foreigner in France, w'lio never for a 
moment looks iijion himself as French. 

Naturally the picturesque is not neglected, and we have 
ghinp.scs of the national life, from “ A Market Day in 
Rostrenan ” to the “ J>ardon of Plougiiernevcl.” It is, 
in short, a charming and companionable- the flogged 
adjective does prcscTve a meaning after all- -volume 
that jVlr.s. Chase has given us in sad days. As for its 
bearing on these da}s, th(‘ author notes significantly 
that, when the call came, ewery man of tins " race 
apart ” went willingly to the colours, offering as a 
matter of course his life ti» “La France.” while 
remaining as indomitably as ever a Breton of 
Bretagne. 

J. A. T. Lloyd. 
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A MODERN 
COLUMBU& 

By R. G. 
Knowles. 
Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Werner 
Laurie.) 

Mr. Knowles 
has travelled the 
world around as 
an entertainer, 
and he must have 
written his book 
in the same 
capacity, for it is 
first and last and 
all the time enter- 
taining. He has 
been a roll- 
ing-stone and 
gathered no moss, 
because he has 
been too busy 
gathering experi- 
ence and good 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, anecdotes from 
From A Modern Columbus the four quarters 

{Wermr La urti). of the globe and 

the seven seas." The record of liis varied career is told 
vivaciousl3% and with the characteristic touches of humour 
that have so often delighted us when we have seen him 
on the stage. No one can beat him at telling a funny anec- 
dote, and he does it simply and effectively on paper as he 
does it dn the boards. This is a thoroughly joyous book — 
Mr. Knowles even has some new and excellently voluminical 
anecdotes to tell about the war — ^the very thing to make 
a pessimist happy and an optimist happier than ev^er. 

AN IRISHWOMAN IN CHINA. 

By Mrs. de Burgh D \ly. ios. 6d. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

Many books have been published about China during 
the last twenty-five years, but, as Mrs. de Burgh Daly 
remarks in her Prologue, most of these have been written 
by experts in one line or another : scholars, politicians, 
experienced missionaries, or well-known travellers. The 
book she has written she describes as a " simple record of 
thcT life of ordinary European residents in China, who -were 
interested in the people amongst whom they lived and very 

friendly with 
them." The 
general reader 
will much prefer 
to see China 
through the eyes 
of one who docs 
not specialise in 
a particular 
branch of life, 
but takes life as a 
whole and writes 
of it in a most 
engaging way. 
He will find Mrs. 
de Burgh Daly's 
book of excep- 
tional interest. 
The author, with 
her intimate 
knowledge of the 
people and cus- 
toms of the 
country gives 
some vivid and 
entertaining des- 
criptions of 
China and the 
Chinese, and 
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paints charming word pictures 
of the wonderful scenery. Her 
record of war and peace in the 
Far East, written with a ready 
sympathy, a familiarity with 
her subject, and an Irish- 
woman's native humour, is one 
of the most attractive and 
pleasing of books. 

FORTY YEARS IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

B}’ Sir Edwin Pears. j6s. 

net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

A book of exceptional in- 
terest at the present moment 
is Sir Edwin Pears’ recollections of forty-two years spent 
in the Turkish capital. Starting with a brief account of 
the chance circumstances that first led to his taking up 
his position of importance in the Near East, he goes on to 
tell us in graphic style of liis experiences in Constantinople, 
the celebrities he met there, and his general inipre.ssions of 
the countrj: and its people. ( 3 ne may gather that his book 
is in nowise lacking in excitement from the fact that he 
witnessed three Revolutions, three Sultans deposed, and 
the establishment of the Young Turk I'arty. He gives a 
vivid description of the 
Russo-Turkish War, and tells 
how The British Fleet liad 
arrived in Besika Bay near 
the .^gean end of the Darda- 
nelles in Ma^^ 1876. In the 
middle of February, 187S, it 
pas.sed through the Darda- 
nelles, and tins without the 
consent of the Sultan. For 
some weeks it remained in 
the C^ulf of Ismidt, but when 
the Russian ^Vrmy advanced 
to San Stefano it steamed 
up to Frinkipo, where it 
anchored, the flagship Alex- 
andra being immediately 
opposite oiir house. Dailj" 
we heard its bands pla^^ing 
that most banal of music-hall 
bongs, which added a now 
'word to the language, or gave it rebirth. 

" We don’t want to fight, but bv Jingo if wc do, 

Wu’ve got the ships, wc'vc got the men, we’ve got the money 
loo 

The Kooshun bear wc'vc thrashed before and while we're 
Britons true. 

The Ruoshuns shall not have Constantinople.” 

Whatever the Turk's opinion of us may be, there is little 
in Sir Edwin's book to inspire our love for the Turk. We 
would quote, if wc had space, a gruesome story concerning 
the Moslem atroci- 
tie.s in Bulgaria, 
which the author 
played a note- 
worthy part in 
exposing ; and al.so 
recount his meet- 
ings with famous 
jiublic men con- 
nected with the 
Near East, most of 
whom he has come 
in contact with at 
some time or other. 

He has 'written a 
most valuable inner 
history of Turkey 
and the Near East 
during a period of 
forty important and 
turbulent years. 


Mr. Robert Holmes, 

whov book ** My Police Cniirt Fncndf 
with the Colour. ” is published by 
Meesis. liUdewood. 


The chorii.s wa.s* : 
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FINLAND 
AND THE 
.FINNS. 

By Arthur Reads. 

los. 6d. net. 

(Methuen.) 

Although for the past 
century Finland has 
been in the hands of 
the Russians, it lias 
never ceased to hold 
steadfastly to its 
national ideals and to 
develop its national 
institutions. This, one 
would have imagined, 
should have made it a 
country of peculiar 
interest to the British 
people, for its ideals 
and aspirations arc 
largely our own. The 
chief difference between 
us being that, in spite 
of their position of 
dependence, the I'inns 
have done much more 
to transform their 
ideals into facts, lln- 
fortunately, however, 
we have seldom 
troubled ourselves 
about this little country, 
but it is to be hoped 
that our alliance with 
Russia will lead us to 
take a more active in- 
terest in its develop- 
ment than we have done in the past. Mr. Reade opens 
his introduction with the war of 1808-9. when Finland 
was lost by Sweden to the armies of the Rus.sian Kmpire, 
in spite of the brave and steady resistance of the vastly 
outnumbered Finnish Army. He then leads us through 
the century, with its changing fortunes and noble efforts, 
its period of peaceful development and ordered progress, 
to the recent unhappy period of “ Ru.ssification, " a period 
not yet ended and upon the continuance or discontinuance 
of which depends the future welfare of the nation. 
We welcome Mr. 

Reade*s book as 
an admirable in- 
troduction to a 
study of the 
Finnish problem. 


MY ADVEN- 
TURES AS 
A SPY. 

By Lieut. - 
General Sir 
Robert Baden - 
Powell.' Illus- 
trated with 
Sketches ^ the 
Author. IS. net. 
(Pearson.) 

Since the war 
began many of us 
have come to look 
upon spies and 
spying with a 
contempt that is a 
little unjust. So 
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in any warfare, resorts 
to sfiying the other, side 
is compelled to do so in 
self-defence, and so far 
from being base and 
c1e.spicable the spy* is 
frequently a man of the 
highc.st courage and 
honour. One of the 
cleverest and most suc- 
cessful spies who have 
ever been in the service 
of tliis country was Sir 
Robert Badcn-Powell, 
and his character and 
personality is enough 
to lift the profession- 
above the scorn and 
obloquy that is often 
poured upon it nowa- 
da^’s, even if there had 
not, as there have, been 
other men who have 
helped to clothe it in the 
attributes of heroism 
and romance. “ B. P.” 
touches on some of 
these, in his opening 
pages, then devotes 
himself to the story of 
his own experiences and 
adventures as a spy, 
and it is enough to say 
that it is one of the 
most amusing and ex- 
citing stories of its kind 
we have ever read. 
Incidentally he shows 
some most interesting 
sidelights on the plans 
and tlieories that have 
influenced Germany in its conduct of ihc present war. 
Surely there never was a .spy more ingemous 111 disguises, 
or one who came alive through more perilous enterprises. 

It is such a fascinating record that it moves one not 
merely to tolerate spying, but almost to be in love with it. 

CO-DIRECTORS. 

By l^NA L. SiLiiERRAD. 6 s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Elizabeth Thain is as fresh and sincere a character 
as Ave have met Avith for a long time ; she makes 

a decidedly in- 
teresting heroine 
for Miss Silber- 
rad’s new book. 
Thirty-five years 
of age, she is a 
woman Avith a 
little tuft of grey 
in the thick hair 
above her temples, 
and creases about 
the corners of 
keen, smiling 
eyes.” The story 
deals Avith the 
business partner- 
ship existing be- 
tAveen Elizabeth 
and a Mr. Marl- 
croft, an inventor. 

" Co-Directors,” 
although not a 
very attractive 
title, is an uncom- 
monly attractive 
novel, and one 

OUTSIDR THE HOUSE OF DEAN ROADb ^uitc OUt Of the 
W1LLE8DEN Qrebn. usual run. 


Z. Topelius. 
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Frotn Indian Memonea Uy Sir R. Badcn-Powrfl. 

{JmftiHs). Recently reviewed i Tiif Bookviam. 


WITH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 

By Captain F. S. Brlreton. fis. (Blackic.) 

Boy readers have long since learned what a capital 
spinner of yarns is Captain Brercton, and they will surely 
hail with delight the story in which he sets forth the thrilling 
adventures of young Hugh Hurcombe during the earlier 
months ol the Great War. Hugh is an Englislmian whose 





V 




\ 



F.om India's Fighters Sikh Opficerb with 

{Sampsuu Low). VICEROY'S Bodyguardl 

mother was Russian, and he was on his way to visit his 
maternal relatives in Warsaw^ when the war broke out. 

A horribly slow journey, brought him near to the Polish 
frontier, but he was not yet clear of Prussia when w'ar 
was actually declared, and he pro\dded one of the first 
** incide.tts *’ of the conflict. An arrogant Prussian ofliccr, 
having asked for Hugh's passport on the train, proceeded 
to insult him when the quick Englishman promptly knocked 
him down. Thereafter, it need scarcely be said, Hugh had 




some difficulty in \ + ' T 

making his es- , ; , 

cape, and thereby . ^ 

he made ol his ' ' /'♦t '# 

assailant an ini- « *' ' 

I placable personal 

enemy, sworn to ' ■ 

h a V c h i s 1 i f e . 

Reaching War- 
saw'. Hugh joiiu'il • 

a regiment of I 1 j. 

Cossacks with hi** t 

Russian cousins, ^ . 

and ]>r(>cee(led not | 

onlytowindistiiic- >| 

tion with those 
fine fighters, but 

to senes nf iFaP 

thrilling 

being 111- 
into 

materially a^sis- 

ted in its capture. From Petrograd The Fortress 
It is an absorbing {Gramt Richards). Church of St 
.story. Peter and Paul. 

EVOLUTION. 

By J. S. \V Msox, B.Sc. With Illustrations and Diagriinu 
5s. nrl. (T. C. A: E. C. Jack ) 

This IS the I'lrst volume of a novel series of books 01 
.science aiul art. The general title of the series is " Througl 
the Eye,' anil the excellent object seems to be tj> preseii 
a sort ol cinema ot information, with a valuable text a 
companion to the inctiires. Mr. Watson’s first chapter i 
a clear and reasoned jiutting of the case for cvohitiuii. Ih 
goes on iic.Nt to a study of the low'est form.s of life. Hi 
book IS w'ell calculated to leave the general reader with— 
if not exactly a scientific mind — at least a scicntiiicalh 
inclined mind, long before he has readied the last page 
If the *' Through the Eye ” series continues at the liigl 
standard at winch it has begun it will form an invaluabL 
group of volumes. 


From Pdtrograd The Fortress 
{Gramt Richards). Church of St 
Peter and Paul. 




From Petrograd 
[Grant Richards). 


Russian Railway Guardi 
Pure Great Russian Type. 
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SfORT, 

travel, 

AND 

ADVEN- 

TURE. 

Edited by A. Ci. 
Lewis, ios 6cL 
net. (Fisher 
L’nwin.) 

From \olumcs 
in ]Mr. Fi.slicr Un- 
win’s Modern 
Travel ” series anti 
from various books 
of sport and of 
adventure written 
by American au- 
lliors, including; 
Colonel Koosevelt 
and Mr. Kichnrd 
Harding; Davis, 
jdr. A. (t. Lewis 
has compiled an 
excellent anthohi- 
gy for adventurers, 
and for all who 
Jove talcs ol sjKjrt. 
of hunt I Ilf', ol 
('hinbiiift. and of 


r- 

I 


• • . 



Prom The Tropics A view in Djbnn^ 

{('•rant If it hards). 


exjdoration. T.ion linnts, Inillalo Ininth, elefiliant liunt.s, to biff-f'anu* hunting. While lhf)se parts of the narrative 

ami hoar hunts all fiml their ])I.i<e in the section tle\ oted which are given over to stones of adventure among strange 

tribes are concerned witli pygmies, with cannibals. 



Prom With Our Russian Allies *A message, Barin.- said the 

{lilachte). Cossack, saluting. 


with cowboys, and with natives of Tibet. Nor aTe 
marriage customs, camp-fire yarns and carnivals 
exempted from the seofie of Mr. Lewis’s work. 
Sjicaking of carniv’als, it is interesting to note that 
the singularly unpleasant Eastcr-Monday custom of 
em])tying basins of water on your friends and neigh- 
bours which the author of *' Kecollections of a Royal 
Governess ” describes as very popular in Lemburg, 
is also held in high esteem in a country so far 
distant from C!ahcia as Feru. 


MR. BROOM AND HIS BROTHER. 

by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwtck. 6s. (Chapman & Hail.) 

Tf one IS reminded vaguely at first of “ IMncess 
I*riscilla’s i'ortnight ” on reading the first few pages 
of this book, the likeness is soon .seen to be unreal. 
It begins and ends in I'riiiee Torejuil, heir to the 
noii-C>erraan Dukedom of Katavia, throwing aside 
the shackles of royalty and fleeing to England to 
take u}) a position under the name of Mr. Broom, as 
secretary to Sir J oseph Looper. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 
works out the theme on lines that are entirel}' her own. 
There is niiieh humour in the book — T.ady Looper for 
example, is a delight ful character— but tlicrc is some- 
thing more. Mrs. Alficd SidgvMck has introduced into 
her story two characters that are almost terrifying — 
Miss Jones and Dr. I’ratt. They are perfect types of 
evil — cruel, pitiless, devilish. The scene in which 
they attempt the murder of Miss Dimsdalc by direct 
violence, more insidious methods having failed, has 
about it an atmosiiliere of horror whidi makes the 
lighter part of the book stand out in contrn.st. The 
story is in tvv(» parts and when these two chaiactcrs 
appear again in the second part the authoress 
succeeds wonderfully in rousing the reader's sympathy 
for the two children upon whom they arc engaged to 
practice. It is a renijiikable story, very cleverly 
told and the interest is maintained until the end — 
in fact the scene at Berlin, on the night of the 
declaration of war with England, where the doctor 
meets with a just fate, is one of the best in the book. 
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From Champney’s Old Belgium Thb Status of Van dkr Peereboom, 
i Putnam), inside Ypres Cathedral, which is 

AS PERFECT AND UNSCATHED AS IT WAS 
BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES 

(From ■ coii3rTight photo by the Topical News Agency}. 


^ t- 

BELGIUM THE GLORIOUS ; HER 
COUNTRY AND HER PEOPLE. 

Written by well-known Authorities. Edited by 
Walter Hutchinson. Vol. I.-III. With 651 
Illustrations. 10 Colour Plates and 8 Mdps. 
xos. net each. (Hutchinson.) 

These arc bound volumes of the history of 
Belgium and her people that Messrs. Hutchin- 
son liave been publishing in periodical parts. 

Belgium/* as Mr. Charles Sarolea says in an 
Introduction, ** is both a fascinating study and 
a perplexing problem in the mystdries of 
nationality,** and the well-informed articles in 
the book by Demetrius C. Boulger and Clive 
Holland, on Brabant and West Flanders, East 
Flanders and Namur, bring its fascination home 
to you and help to make that problem clear. 
As a history of Belgium and a description of 
the country and its people it is iiiiri vailed. 
Among the numerous illustrations are some 
very beautiful etchings of Belgian towns and 
scenery, and reproductions in black-and-white 
of famous Flemish paintings. The colour plates 
were specially painted for the volumes, and add 
greatly to its attractiveness and interest. 

THE SOUTH AMERICANS. 

By W. H. Koehel. 10s. 6d. net. (Methuen ) 

The average Englishman regards the various 
South American countries chiefly as cf Mitres of 
political intrigue and general violence ; places 
where the people live 111 a state- delightful or 
otherwise, according to temperament — of per- 
petual unrest. Also he scarcely troubles to 
distinguish between tlie characteristics of the 
various countries and their peoples. Their 
differences, social or anthropological, are not 
recognised. In tliis book Mr. Koebcl demon- 
strates ihe.se differences and gives us a complete 
picture of the strangely mixed and complex 
peoples which inhabit the republics. He has 
chapters on the home life, the labour, tlie 
literature, the defence and civil services of tlie 
various States. He traces the influence of 
the foreigners who have persistently come into 
the continent. The natural resources and 

industrial op- 


'tFrom '-Th'j &mth Americans 
{Moihuen). 


Rio db Janeiro from the Mountains. 



purtimitics arc 
explained at 
length ; and 
the value of the 
different races 
and types of 
emigrant is 
commented 
upon. '* South 
America has, 1 
know, excited 
no little in- 
terest of late 
years in the 
British labour 
market. Never- 
theless, saving 
two or three' 
Republics, 1 
think it may bc' 
*safely said that 
South Amcricu 
is no place for 
the average* 
British work- 
ing-man.** The 
book is written 
by one who 

knows^andisex- 

cdlently done. 
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EVERV IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


I of Irioh l^fo* Editsd 
of Saints and 
Douglas Hydb, LL.D. 

Thomas Davis : Selections from his Pirose and Poetry. 
Edited T. W Rollbston, M A. 

Wild Sports of the West. By W. H. Maxwell 
the Earl of Dunraven 
Irish Orators and Oratory. Edited by T. M. Kettlb. 

The Book of Irish Poetry. Edited by Alfred Perceval 
Graves, MA 2s 6d. net each (Dublin: The Talbot 
Press ) (London Fisher Unwin ) 


Charles L. Graves. M A. 
the Irish. Edited by 


Edited by 


The attitude of the Present to the Past is always a signifi- 
cant thing in any nation. In England the sig^ficant thing is 
that there is no such attitude at all , and m the hand-to- 
mouth existence, enlivened by ahen immigration (largely 
Irish) that results, the sense of nationahty is extinguished. 


living tiiingo— -they cannot be treated as a sMdist^s 
elderly escape— must appeal, not. to the spiiit of 
avoidance, but to the most venturesome spiiit of yMthi 
with its problems, its maturing interest, its ripening u n des* 
standing. Incidentally also— no small point I — from the 
publisher's point of view this is good business ; for on tp 
the stage with which he is interested youth is just advancing 
noisily enough, whereas the point of view of twenty yean 
ago is only to be seen in a last disappearing heel. 

For instance, to the Irishman to-day Charles Lever is 
an unrecogmsable, and even a somewhat offensive, figure. 
Charles I.ever will put a healthy Irishman into a more 
healthy anger than any wnter ; for Lever evolved a funny 
man suited to the demand of an English audience who 
wished to forget the wrongs of Ireland in easy laughter, 
and nicknamed him Paddy, whereas Padraic is a taciturn 



brom The Utde Towns of Flanders Ypres. La Place du MusAe 

{CkaUo 6* Hindus) 


and patnotism. which is a continuing Lurrent, btagnates, 
drawing on immediate issuer In Ireland the interest 
brandies into two mam vaneties there are the young men 
who desire to know the past because of the dun perception 
that the present cannot be explained, or even understood, 
without it . and there are the elder men (sometimes, to be 
sure, only elderly in mind), who either escape from the 
present m the^past or desire to escape from the past m the 
present. There is infinite tragedy in both past and present 
In the past Ireland had to endure a brutahty that is without 
parallel in all history. In the present her governano^ is 
A grotesque bungle : vindictive often enough, on the one 
hand, and a paternal interference not less offensive on 
the other. Both are parts of the one thing ; and books 
hand on the continuance, and explain one in and by the 
other. Only, to do so, they must be treated as ever- 


being, close and reserved, despite the courtesy with which he 
puts off the inquisitive, and with a fine dignity that is even 
at times repellent. Therefore, to see Mr. Charles Graves'* 
collection of *' Humours of Irish Life " done in the spint 
of Charles Lever is not a very pleasing thing It is a 
subject of very fine possibihties ; and many of Mr. Graves' 
selections recognise those possibihties ; but the book is 
not of Ireland , or if Ireland, then Ireland very much from 
the outside There is one great stroke of wit m it, however 
I notice that George Birmingham is referred to as Cannon 
Hannay. It has been suggested to me that the artillery 
spelhng is a xnispnnt. I do not believe it. I take it as 
the neatest reference I have yet seen to the fact that 
George Birmingham these days is a very big gun indeed. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde's “ Legends of Saints and Smners " 
is of another order. Few men have more patiently 
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From Engliih Coast Defences Southska Castle. 

{BeU). Tmp, King Henry VUL 


collected stories by turf-flame than the late President of the 
Gaelic League ; and in this book he puts together trans- 
lations of Irish folk-lore than can definitely be related 
to Christian influences. The distinctive mark of all Irish 
folk-lore is its loving acceptance of all good things. It is 
not insistent, as it certainly is not exclusive. All the 
good world enters. Its Christianity, to this hour, is 
saturated with a spirit towards Earth that the foolish 
call pagan, meaning condemnation by that ; even as its 
pre-Christian day was marked by the finer spirit of Chris- 
tianity. In this collection neither Saints nor Sinners are 
enskied or " be-helled." Fun is poked at one ; and the 
other gets human kindliness. 

It is just that kindliness that has always endeared 
Thomas Davis to his nation. But it is time to face the 
fact that much of what he wrote in prose has no sort of 
reference to us. There is great need of a collection that 
will give us all of Davis that does so refer, and bravely cut 
away the rest. Wliat purpose is served, for instance, 
by giving us such things as his " Hints for Irish Historical 
Paintings " ? It is just such things that put people away 
from reading a gracious and scholarly writer ; and it is 
surely part of an editor's function to make such excisions, 
anrf to make his subject bear sharply on a latex time. 
Arthur Griffiths did something of that in his recent 
edition; and with much success. In the place of such 
temporary things we could have had Davis* fine essay on 
Curran, perhaps the best thing he wrote. Yet Mr. Kolles- 
ton's edition contains the Poems and his defence of the 
Irish Parliament of James II. ; and we are glad to have both. 

One of the raciest books on sport written in English, 
with much in it also of great value to the historical student, 
.is Maxwdl> " Wild Sports of the West." Inaccessible for 
' many a day, it was a good idea to include it in this library. 
Lord Dunxaven's introduction seems to be under some 
ndsapp^ehension as to Maxwell that the publisher's own 
Treiatary Note might have corrected for him. He also 
states thatythe book was " the forerunner of such stories 


as ' Castle Rackrent,' " whidi unfortunately for him 
happened to be published some thirty years before. But 
the book itself is full of good things ; and those who comet 
to it for the first time will find a good feast awaiting them. 

The two best books in the half-dozen are T. M. Kettle's 
" Irish Oratory ** and " The Book of Irish Poetry." The 
selection of the oratory is not as weU done as it might 
have been ; but the introduction is a thing to rejoice 
over. It is quite the best thing that Professor Kettle 
has yet done. As he himself says, the hardest thing to 
relate to a younger day is the speech of the politician ; 
and it is to his credit that the one book that does translate 
its subject to the understanding of another generation is 
the one that was given into his charge. This is done by his 
introduction, which happens to be not the least eloquent 
thing in the book, and full of splendid passages in which 
fine understanding is mated with beautiful prose writing. 

There have been several selections of Irish poetry lately 
— or rather, Anglo-Irish poetry, which is not at all the 
same thing— and Mr. Graves is so catholic in his inclusions 
that it is not easy to accept the rexnewer's unpleasant task 
of picking holes. The assortment of his selections into 
Love Poems, Wonder Poems, Nature I'oems, etc., does 
not, however, seem very happy. \^'ould it not have been 
better to have placed the poets in order of time ? That 
would have had other advantages beside. Yet there 
would have been disadvantages also. For instance, looking 
through Mr. Graves* introduction, the present writer 
discovered to his surprise that he belongs to " what we 
may call the Irish-Georgian school of writers." That is 
such an astonishing bit of self-discovery that he closes 
this review at once with it. Darrell Figgis. 



From ACCOM Asia Minor on Vww in Zbitoun. 

Foot ifilaekweci). “TM* MlOH- t»T OV ■UiLMliW> 
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A XING’S 
FAVOURITE . 

A New Life of Maileiiie 
Zhi Berry. By Claude 
SAint-AndrA With In- 
• tfoduction by Pierre de 
Nolrac, and 17 illus- 
trations 12s 6 d net 
(Herbert Jenkins ) 

It 18 >^ell that poor 
Madame Du Barry should 
find a champion, lor 
M Saint- Andre is no less 
than a champion She 
has been crueUy mabgned 
on every side, her bitter 
enemies ‘were prolific in 
lampoons, ver<sicles, pam 
phlets, and from these 
sources were demed the 
serious opimons of more 
senous historians Par 
tisans of the reAolutioii 
hated her, and their mean 
and cruel spite has been 
accepted as authoritative 
all too long 'k et the 
best evidence as to her 
character and personahty 
lb to be got from her con- 
temporaries, who watched 
her career without pre- 
fudice for her or against 
Sdnac de Meilhaii declared 
that though she had been 
led away onl> b^ 
poverty and ill counsel 
she had done no one iii]ur> 
when her power of infiict 
ing wrong was unlimited 
Count d Espinchal de 
scribed her as good and 
generous an agi eeablc 
companion the btst of 
friends, most charitable 
and always read) to do a 
kindness " Many other 
testimonies exist as to hei 
goodness and kindly 
disposition and M Saint- 
Andic has done well to 
arrange this life which in 
all probability will remain 
as the classic history of 
Louis XV s brilhant mis 
tress, even though his 
estimate may be mod fied 
by other groupings or in 
terpretations of tlie facts 
here brought together 
from both old sources and 
other that had noi pic 
viously been drawn upon 

The ordinary accepted 
notion of Madame Du 
Barry as a vile and dc 
graded courtesan must be 
finally abandoned Her 
exgifisite beaut) , hei 
childhood and traimng 
left her pecuharly vulner- 
able in an age whose 
morals were not our 
acc^ted * morals But 
her innate and truest 
quahtigs triumphed, and 
her staunedmess to her 
fnende during the revolu- 
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rrom A Kuw’s Favourite Madamk du Barry 

( fenhins) 
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tkm dMhryes 
She was eEiecated» prob- 
ably cKoellent grounds 
m accordance with the 
ideas of the tnbnnals of 
the time, and if her 
courage fUed her at the 
last moment there is no 
reason to beheve that she 
betrayed any fnend m 
that agony. The value 
of this life 19 considerable 
as a portrait of a real 
woman hneal from old 
Adam, and one may be 
pardoned the thought 
that M Saint- Andid was 
inspired by a wistful secret 
love for the beautiful 
notonous lady romanbe 
in hfe and romantic in 
death such a love as 
many have chenshed for 
Mary of Scotland The 
result has been admirable 
from the reader s point of 
view 

RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A ROYAL 
GOVERNESS. 

10s 6 d net (Hutchinson ) 

Among the more amus- 
ing b) products of the 
great war aic those 
volumes of memoirs m 
which ladies who prefer 
to remain anonymous 
undertake to divulge to 
a more or less sceptical 
public the secrets of 
cnomv courts Some of 
these ladies profess to be 
of noble birth, others 
admit to being mere 
governesses The latest 
comer into this field is 
a lady whose credentials 
are authenticated in two- 
lold fashion, by the pub 
lication of actual and 
sometimes fac-simile 
letters received from her 
royal pupil, and by a 
icticence and good taste 
which seldom stoops to 
gossip and never peeps 
through keyholes Tlie 
author of these Re- 
collections of a Royal 
Governess ” seems un- 
doubtedly to have known 
some important person- 
ages in Austna and in 
Italy She « acted as 
governess first to the 
daughter of Count Bodem, 
Governor of^Galiaa. and 
subsequently Pnme Mm- 
ister of Austna, and 
secondly to the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth Mane, 
daughter of ‘the Grown 
Pnnee Rudolph and tiia 
Crown Pnneeas Stephanie 
and granddaughter of the 
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HARRAFS BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 


LA VITA NUOVA 

(UMFORM WITH “ CLAIRDBLUNB '*) 

Iranslated by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSEITI 
Illuminate<l and Illustrated by EVELYN PAUL Music by ALFRB D MERCER 

Size lo by 7^ in Bound in Cloth extra, Gilt-top, Pnce 10s 6d net Bound in Antique Leather, 
embossed with Portrait of Dante in a style suggestive of Handwork Boxed Ptioe 17s6d net 

LIMIIFD EDITION — 100 Signed and Numbered Copies for England and 50 for Amenca. 

printed on Japanese Vellum and bound m Vellum. Pnce £3 38 net 
Ihis beautiful book is one of the most delightful examples of modern book production Possessors 
of * Clairdelune ” will not need any description of the attractive features of Aliss Paul s work 
Ihe design has been, as in the case of * Clairdelune to invest the book with the medieval 
atmosphere that puts the reader mto dose contact with the onginal and its period 

Ji/ST READY 


^Antique Leather 17b 6d net 


RUSSIAN FAIRY 
TALES 



Tianslated by MSBET BAIN 

With Four Illustiations in Colour and Twelve m Black and-White by NOEL L NlSBLl 

Size by in 288 Pages Letterpress Pound in Cloth Extra with an inserted Colour Picture 

Gilt-top Price 7b 6d net 

The Illustrations are the work of a new artist and they are so filled uith the suggestion of a Sla\ 
atmosphere that few would question that the artist is of Sla\ extraction 

The Story of the Tower of London 

By RFNE FRANCIS 

With Twenty Dra\imgs of the Tower reproduced by Coliot^]X^ and with an Etched Frontispiece by LOL IS \\ 1 IKTEK R.B A 
Size i2| by 9 in 272 Pages Letterpress Bound in Cloth Extra Gilt-top Pnce 20b net Bound in hull leather Boxed 

Pnce 30b net 

THL hAMOLS MYTHS SERIES 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 

By LFWIS SPENCE 

Author of The M\ths of Mexico and Peru Hero Tales and Legends of the Rhine etc 
With z6 Plates m Colour ind 32 Full Page Illustrations m Half-tone 
400 Pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth Extra. Gilt top. 7b 6d net. or Velvet Persian Yapp. Box d 10b 6d net 

THE FIRST BOOK OF A AETT SERIES 

Tell-me-Why Stwies about Animak 

By C H CLAUDY 

W ith Eight Illustrations in Colours by THOMAS W RENN 
Size Sd by in 288 Pages Letterpress Bound in Cloth Extra. Price 38 6d net 

MOTHER GOOSE 

A new Edition with nearlv 300 lUusIrations in Colour and Line by 
MONRO S ORR Size 9i by 6} m Bound in Cloth Extra with 
attractive Picture in Colour Lithographed directly on to the Cloth 

Pnce 5b net I 

\ feature of this Edition is that there is at least one picture for every 1 1 ai 1. j 

rhyme Mr Oir s work is exactly of that clear and bold type which is « *** 1 

smtable for the nursery The book is a big one for five killings ^ “ colours up^n the cloth 

THE SLEEPY SONG BOOK 

Twelve Songs by EUGENE FIELD. MAY BYRON and FLORENCE CAMPBELL bet to Music 
by H ^A J CAMPBELL Illustrated with Twelve Full-Page Colour Plates and man\ Decorationb 

by ANNE ANDERSON 

Size zx^ by S| m Bound m Cloth Extra with inserted Rcture m Colour Pnce 6 b net 

This book IS designed to stimulate the child who is learmng music The pageb are pnnted boldly 
for the piano, and the music can therefore be easily read Both wmds ana melodies are bUitaUe lor 
children, while the pictures will delight them The whole format of the book is calculated to attract | 
and inspire, and mothers should give it a warm welcome | 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. 2 & 3 Portsmouth Street Kingsway W.C. 
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From Portugal of the Portuguese A Farmer. 

{PUman), 


Emperor Franz Josef. She was also a persona grata in 
two famous families, that of the Merry del V als, of whom 
the father was Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican and the 
son Papal Secretair and afterwards Cardinal, and that ul 
the Dowager Countess Karolyi, whose misfortune it is 


i 


that her grandsons are fighting to-day ** to save the 
country die hates with a never-dying hatred/* and to 
keep on his throne a monarch whom she cursed half 
a century ago for having executed her son. The 
author gives some picturesque accounts of Austrian 
Court ceremonies, and has some piquant stories to 
tell of her royal pupil, who seems not to have been a 
particularly pleasant child.' She also furnishes us with 
a new version of the death of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, and tells us that Louisa of Tuscany, who 
marriedi the reigning King of Saxony, was said at the 
time of her marriage to have been in- love with the 
present King of Bulgaria, renegade from religion as 
well as from family. 

PORTUGAL OF THE 
PORTUGUESE. 

By Audrey F. G. Bell. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Pitman.) 

Great changes have come over Portugal in the last 
few years — changes not only in the form of govern- 
ment, but in the whole outlook and social and politi- 
cal ideals of the nation. Mr. Aubrey Bell, who has 
lived for many years in the country and is intimately 
acquainted with its people, their institutions and their 
history, has contributed in " Portugal of the Portu- 
guese *' one of the ablest and most valuable volumes 
to Messrs. Pitman’s admirable " Countries and People ’’ 
series. It is well illustrated with photographs, and 
includes a good map. 

UP AND DOWN 
THE WORLD. 

By A Passionate Pilgrim, ios. 6d. net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

These records of early life in Scotland and later 
travels in the Far East and Italy come from the pen of 
a writer who desired that they should be published 
without any reference to her own books, which had’a 
certain measure of success in their time. The auto- 
biography is of a most engrossing order. The author 
deals with her facts humorously and sympathetically, and 
skilfully describes the places and people that figure in her 
story. The youngest of an old Scottish family she was 
brought up on the rigorous lines always imposed on 
children of that period, and left to develop her own in- 
dividuality. D i s - 
tinctly humorous 
are her allusions to 
the customs and 
dress of that time, 
when gentlemen 
bedecked them- 
selves in black satin 
waistcoats daintily 
embroidered with 
wreaths of moss 
rose-buds, inter- 
spersed wi^ tiny 
sprays of forget- 
me-nots, and a 
widower wore a 
hat entirely en- 
veloped in cr6pe, 
and at the back of 
it an 'enormous 
bow, from which 
depended two 
streamers. Thebook 
abounds with inter- 
est, and there is 
mudi we diould like 
to quote, for the 
author writes of her 
experiences abroad 
in the same enter- 
taining vein. ■ 



i-fom* The XSyp^'i Parson Thr Qvpevw Parson on tmb roaa 

fSampMon Low). 
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Blaokwooda' Books for Gifts 



The 

First 

Hundred 

Theueand. 

By IAN HAY 
(“The Junior 
Sub/') 6e. 

Wltlifrontliplece 
In three coloure. 

This account of 
the doings of 
Kitchener's 
First Army. 
“ K (i)/' i s 
already famous 
by its serial 
appearance in 
“ Blackwood's 
Magazine" 
and has been 
described in the 
Press as an 
Epic. 


The Life of Fleld-Marehal Sir George 

Whlta^ V.a, O.O.M.Q., ILO.V.0., a.O.I.E., 0.11. 

By the Be. H»u. Sir MOKTIMER IJUIIAMI, P.r., Q.C.M.O. In 
two vole. llJuitnited with Mope, Plans, and PiirtmltB. 30 b. net. 
The Hlufnaphy of ** Thu ItefiMider of Ladyeniltli ’* would bo n work of 
the first Imiiortaiire nmoii;; military chronicles, whatever might he 
the prevailing conditions at the time of its appfiearance. 

The interest tliat It will artnise must certainly be lieightened by the 
fact that we are now eni|iloying in a fight foi natiniinl e\ stence sonie 
of lln* lessnnM first taught iim by the .*toiith Afrn-an Wai. 


My Polioe Court Friends with the 


Hy KOHRKT HOLMES, a Police Court MiSMionary and 
Fnihatioii offliH'r. Crown S\o. 2n. net. 

Aorots Asifli Minor on Foot* fiyw.j.cHiLD.s. 

IllusUated. 10s. 6d. net. 

A book not only of great topical interest at the present time, hut 
also of a literary and descriptive quality that suggests comparison 
with Kingloke. It describes the inhabitants and country of the 
ancient battlefields of classic times, where 'J'urkcy now fights for its 
lost foothold In Kiiroiie It. contains over flfr.y illustrations. 

Adventures of a Despatoh Rider. 

By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON, with 7 maps, 6s. 

The undoubted eupremscy of " Blackwomrs Maniisinc “ in olitalning 
the best material in records of the War is now universally recognised. 
This lio>ik, which has appeared In the pages of the mBgasine.cf'nveyB 
the truest Impressloii ot the iMycliolog) of war in the gnise of a most 
Interesting ccoiint of the mfitor-cycle despatch carrier's life. 

The Rearguard. By sydnky c. oribb. wiui 

Frontispiece In Colours iiy A. Pkakhr. 6s. 

In the first pages of his story Sydney Oiier puts in the mou' h of one 
of his oharacters the motif of ills new biKik. ** The man goes on in 
fhmt and tlie lady Is like tlie reanuard . . . she helps to keep him 
safe." 

“ The Bear-^uard ” tells of how Gilbert Berriiiger acquired a kingdom 
over the eeas and in the heart of a woman. It is a tale of the Great 
Adventure and the victory won by the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the w«>man no less than by the strength and couragi* of the man. 
Sidney Grier's many readtrs will cordially welcome this liook. 

The Great Tab Dope. By "OLE LUK-OIE." 6 b. 

It Is BUfllcleiit toaay of this iMMik that It is hy the author of “The 
Green Curve.'' who is now faiiimis also ns “ Kye-^ Ituess," at the 
British Expeditionary Force lleadijuart.erB. “ The Great Tab Dope “ 
is very like “ The Green Carve," only ni >re so. At Ills best the author 
“ Is above everything exciting. There are story tellers who make us 
feel that s nicthiiig Is going to happen. It Is a rare gift : Mr. Kipling 
ha4 It In * The End of tite Passage, and * ole Liik Ole ' certainly has It 
in SI tno Impaipnhie way of his own "—Timrji. 

«V"Rail, Reservist. B7“q''(rtirA.T.QU[LT;BR. 

CUGCH), Anthur of “ Hooken and llunken. '' 6b. 

In this story “Q" rjtnms to the scene of his former triumplis, 
Cornwall luid its quaint people and ways To thone who love their 
*'Q''— and^hodoes iiol'/— “Nicky Nan ’’ will make an Irrebistible 
appeal. 


Rloky< 


By JOHN BUCUAN. 


The Thirty-RIne Steps. 

Is. net. 

As a real thrill— a tale of such breathless excitement as even to 
snpenade the newspaper— “The Iliirty-Nlne Steps" can have few 
rivals. 

VIIXIAN BUCKWOOD « SONS, EDINBURGH « LONDON 


The House of OUPHANTS 


First hige edition exhaubted. 
Second Impresrion Now Rxadv. 

THE DYNAMIC OF 
ALL-PRAYER 

By O. aiLAKOBB 

B*IiBM iiiG’. 
Frioe 2/6 net, (postage 4d.) 
(India paper edition, leather, gilt top, 
8/6 net ; postage Z'd.) 

The Rxv. Dr. Alrxander Wiivtl 
says:— “The writer 18 a man of true 
Spixitual genius, and no one can read 
his book ivithout nnnft.&Mnp that." 

Thr LihK OK Faith says; — "The 
most iriuarkable Iwok o* the s’car." 


Companion vdame to “The Dynamic 
of AU-Piayer.” 

THE DYNAMIC 
OF FAITH 

By PAOBT WII.KBS. B.ft. 

Author of “ Missiooaiy Joyi in 
Japan," etc. 

'Price 2/6 net, (postage 4d.) 
(India paper edition, leather, gilt tim, 
3/6 net ; postage 2id.) 

A book which is already maUIng for 
itself an equally high plaoe in the 
estimation of those iroo nave read it. 
The author is a man of wide experi- 
enoe and close observation, having 
come in clobe toucli with leaders of 
C^stiaii thought in the far Easl. 


A book that every bright boy and slrl 
will prlae and read aealn and agraln. 

BIBLE BATTLES 

By UmmCB BULL. Author of "Go to Bed Stones," &c 
With an artistic and stnkmg design specially drawn 
for the cover and other origiudi features. Frontis- 
8/6 net, piece in full colours, by Waltfk S. Stacrv. An up-to- 6/6 net., 
(postage date book. While meeting the desire of the young people, for (postage 
5d.) martial stones, the writer skilfully turns their thoughts to 5d.; 
the higher Icssniis drawn from the xoue of battle. 

HIDDEN PICTURES 

By ADA R. HABBRBHON, Author of " Studies of the Types," Ac 

Workers in the homes of the people and 'leaders of 
3/6 net, meetings for men and women will find here the very 6/6 net, 
(postage book they have been seeking to help them to Interest (poatag** 
5d.) ^ple of all ages in the dchf^ittul stories from the Old 6d.j 
Book from the chanii and onginal style in which each 
story is trratcai. 

A new book full ut real live matter 
for all interested in Sunday School 
effort. 

52 STORY TALKS 
TO BOYS V GIRLS 

By Rev. HOWARD J. 
OHIDZiHY. 

2/6 net (postage 4d.}. 

Bristles with interest and suggestion 
on every page. The stones are 
cleverly worked out. They grip the 
child - mind with uuforgettsble 
vividness 


CHRIST IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 

By Bav. F. I. DBNHAN. 

Vicar of Cold Harbour, Surrey. 
Pnee 1 /6 net, (postage 4cl.) 

An able and instructive treatise on a 
topic which has a deep interest fur 
the Chnstian lieart. It traccb the 
person and work of Chnst throughout 
the Old Testament. 


OUPHANTS' "Other Lands" SERIES 

Ideal Olffc Books. They are ae flaeolnatlxiff 
ae a flalry-tale, and worth a hundred ftdry- 
talee, for they are all true. 

The Dotty Expm says : “ The stones are exceedingly well told, and not 
tlie least iuteresting feature of the book is its excallent coloured illustrations." 

NBW voLume just rbady. 

CHILDREN OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

By KATHABIBH HOSOB. 

Other Volumes nr Same Series 
Now Ready: 


1/6 each net, 
(postage 4d.) 

Each book 
contains 
8 beautiful 
Coloured 
Illustrations. 




1/6 each net, 
(poatage 4d.) 

Each book 
contains 
8 beautiful 
Coloured 
Illustrations. 


OUPHANTS’ Bookld, lor THE DAT 


6d. each net, 
(postage rfd ) 


Beautifully and strikingly produced. 
Daintily.eiie^pMd in emi^pe for post 


6d- esdi net, 
(postage Ifd.; 


By Dr. ViHT AICDHB 
WHTTR. 

NOT AGAINST 
FLESH » BLOOD 

An Apostolic message for the day. 
Just the word 

in this time of sMhss. 


BBSSID PORTBR HHAD. 

THE FORGOTTEN 
FRIEND 

A kindly and gracious reminder of 
the great pnvilegc of fellowship in 
Chnst. 


By DAK ORAWFORD. 

The WAY HOME 
fro. HOMELAND 

Here, indeed, is a Uteiary gem from 
the MjsBion Field, wntten ivithin 
sound of the boom of the guns. 

By IiHTTZOH BBIiL. 

WHEN THE BOYS 
COME HOME 

Mrs. BeU has written a touching vet 
inspiring little book with a bnght 
mesnge of hope for every home in 
this land. 


THE 

1/- net, 
(postage 
4d.) 


PERPETUAL PRAYER CALENDAR 

Brat and Cheapest Dally Remembrancer, artiatically 
produced, clearly pnnted— giving daily quotations from 
the best Authors; daily sugf^tioiiv far Prayer; and 
dally spaces for personal topics and names of friends. 

Specially arrangM to begin at any date and go oo 
from year to year. 


1 /- net, 
(poatage 
4d.) 


OLIPHANTS LD., 

100 PriEcaa StraoC, Edliknrgh ; 21 Patar.iMter Sqnara. LmOdi, E.C. 
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From Adventures of Missionary 
Explorers 

(Seelev. Service). 


A HAZARDOUS VOYAOE 


ADVENTURES OF MISSIONARY 
EXPLORERS 

By R. A. M. Ibbotson. 5s. (Seeley, Service & Co.]- 

Mission history* is one long record of hardship, self- 
sacrifice, and martyrdom. No other field of human en- 
deavour has produced such heroes. As one reads the 
successive chapters of this book, one marvels at the nobility 
and courage of the men who pioneered, who went in advance 
of the flag to bring succour and solace to the heathen. Mr. 
Ibbotson outlines the work and the adventures of the great 
missionaries from the days of Francis Xavier, in Japan, and 
the Jesuits in South America down to those of Bishop 
Bompas in North Canada. Perhaps the finest missionary 
work is that done in Darkest Africa. To the missionaries 
who followed Stanley and the early explorers we owe the 
healing of Africa’s sores, the abolition of the slave trade, 
tribal wars, superstition, and the old barbarous, savage 
customs, and the establishing of stable government, 
schools, the spread of light into dark places, and a code of 
instruction which has in a short while altered native life. 
Chapters are devoted to the work of Pennell in Afghanistan, 
of lUjnhart in Tibet, of Dr. John in China, oi McDougall in 
Borneo, and other prominent men in all the strange and 
crud placn of the earth from the South Seas to Labrador. 


“ and passed some' most deU^itfid' and interestmg. years 
at the Austrian Court.” She discusses the question of 
the madness or sanity of the Austr^ Impe^ House, 
but really has no light to shed on the subject, except 
that she comes apparently to the charming conclusion 
that, as she spent ” some delightful years at the CJurt 
of Vienna,” and ’’personally knew many of these so- 
called' degenerate Hapsburgs,” and liked and admired and 
revered them, there is no room for considering the possi- 
bility of madness. Indeed, she valiantly declares that it 
might be nearer the truth to direct the accusation against 
the Kaiser instead — and instances some of Wilhelm’s 
ways to bear out her statement. It will strike the reader 
at once that Miss Ryan shows magnificent loyalty to the 
people whose salt she ate, and he will suspect that if she 
had spent her years at the Berlin Cx)urt she would have 
been as valiant a champion of the German Emperor, and 
as bold in attacking the Austrians. She has many stories 
that are interesting, but for all her veneration the portrait 
she paints of the Archduke Karl Stefan hardly succeeds 
in presenting liim as anything but flighty and unstable, 
with all his charm. Eccentric, with or without the usual 
margin for politeness, seems to sum him up pretty leniently. 
Read how he hurls himself into a game of tennis on the 
day of Miss Ryan’s arrival ; how, with his own hands, he 
pulls about the furniture of the rooms in liis houses at a 
moment’s caprice ; and how he leaves it heaped up in 
the middle of the room to run off on some other whim, 
and you may have an impression of vitality, energy, 
brilliance, charm if you like, but hardl}' of balance, purpose, 
sanity. Yet Miss Ryan appears to think she shows in 
her book ” the characteristics ” that would make him 
” an acceptable ruler ” for Poland, which it is rumoured 
has been offered to him. 1 




■ ■ ■ ^ -a ^ 

■ 







nnr yea^ atithe 

AUSTRIAN COURT. 

9jr Jkun Ryan. im. 6d. net. (Jobn Lnoe). 

.foil ikytd was in tlw taouM^Q/d of tin Ardidtike Kail ' From My Tear, at the Aiatriaa CMit 
/ 'f Stefan. appaean^asgovenMas to the young Archdoebeasea. tarn). 


AnoHDUHB Karl ftraFAe- 
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FREDERICK WARNS & CO.’S 

Gift Sooks 

• A Handsome Gift Book 

FLAGS OF THE WORLD 



By W. J GORDON. Author of “The Way of the World at 
Sea/' etc. With 500 Illustrations in Colour and Black and- 
White. by W. J STOKOE Large crown Svo. cloth gilt. 
6a. net 

* A mass of authentic infomiTtion -~>7 It Jtn <s 

* Of ensrossiua intenst the illustration** an paiLiculari^ gool iiid the 

book de&enes to be uidrU read — I lu Outlook 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

FOR BOVS AND GIRLS In 
Two Half - yearly Volumes. 

1914-15. M52 pages Cloth gilt 
Each 68. net. 

No other Aonuel published for Youog Folk eonteina e 
richer treasury of readiog than St. Nicholas. Finely and 
profusely illustrated. 


THE LOST PRINCE, 

A New and Fascinating Romance, 
by Mrs F. H. BURNETT, is 
contained complete in this Year's 
Volumes. 


Wiite for Lista of 

ThoFoi 



Toy Bo^a in gnat 
Toriot> 


Deicriptife Luta 
ssd Catslogscs 
of Hooka BBitsUe 
for Gifla, acst 
fialiB OB reqBCBt 


A Unique 5eriea of Children 9 Book* vioidly and gorqeoudy iZ/ui 
traied by H M BROCK With ariuUcally detigned covers Each 
with 1 6 Full page Coloured Plates and Illustrated Text 
Each 2o. 6d net 


The Old Faiiy Tales 

IN THREE VOLUMES 
No*s 1, 2 and 3 

Compriaing PUSS IN BOOTS. 
JACK AND THE BEAN 
STALK HOP O MY 
THUMB. BEAUTY AND 
THE BEASr VALEN 
TINE AND ORSON, 
i and JACK 

The Above Tkho axe olao laaoed oepoiatcly, with attractive coven 



the flrot four otorioo are further cellocted into one oumptuouo 
Ivelumo. with 82 Coloured Platooand llluotratod Text, entitled— 

the book of fairy tales 


I, fright, bold oad 


but lie 
a^qiuliitly 

ISmsm Herald 


LONDON : 


Bodfo^ Couil. 
Bedford at.. W.C. 


MAUNSEL 


THE FAMOUS CITIES OF IRELAND.. 

Wiitten by STfcPHBN GWYNN, and lilustidted by HUGH 
THOMSON laige ci Svo, gilt Insh Design, 5/- net 
A compaoion book to the Fair Hills of Ireland, ' carrying 
further tbe sane Idea. All of the grast tnwna are la tbo 
volume, and to them is added for bfatorlc reasons chapters 
Antrim and Maynoolh. 

IMAGINATIONS A REVERIES by A.E. 

Clown Svo, unifoimly bound with hib “Collected 
Poems.’' 5/- net 

A collection of cssavs on Life, Llterniura, Art, and Ireland, 
by the wcll-kiioo n Irish Poet The atones foi merl> puMinhcd 
aa “The Mahk of Apollo" and his pla> Deudrie.'* 

IRISH ECLOGUES. Bv Edward E. ly&aght. 

Quaitei Paichment, net 

THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 

A New Volume of Poems by DARKhLL MOGIS, 
Author ot “Jacob Elthorn/’ &l Ci. Svo, yh net. 

JOHN FERGUSON. A Play m Ihiee Acts 1^ 
ST. JOHN (j pRVINh. 21- net. 

IRISHMEN OF TO-DAY. 

A Series of books dealing ulth the ihea and uorka of 
notable Irishmen of to-d.i\ , oith particular reference to the 
Artistic, Luerar> and Puliticdl Movements oith ohich they 
have been associated. 

2/6 net, etch Volume. 

M (George W. RiiuelD. By Darreli Figoi& 

W. B. YEATS. Rv J. M. HONb 

Sir EDWARD CARSON. Bv Sr. John <1 ERViNt. 


The MODERN RUSSIAN LIBRARY. 

This Serica of Translatlona tram the host modern Ruialao 
Writers will compri«e volumes of Stones, Noveleand hsioya. 

The first three volumes are now ready, end olhera will 
follon rapidly . 

bach Volume Ciown Svo Cloth gilt, yt net 

THE BET ft OTHER STORIES. Bv ANTON 
iCHbKOV. lianslated b> J MIDDLETON MURKY and 
S S. KOTELIANSkY. 

WITH A DIPLOMA. Bv V. I NbMIROVITCH- 
DANTCHENKO. TiansUted fiom the Russian by W. J. 
STANTON PYPER 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. By Alexander Kuprin. 
lianslated by J. MIDDLETON MURRV and S. S. 
KOTELIANSkY 

Books Illustrated by Beatrice Btvery. 

HEROES OF THE DAWN. B\ VlOlET RUS- 
SEll. lush legends ot Finn and the Fiana Four 
Colouied and lb Black and- White lllustiations. 
Cheaper Edition, 2/b ne^ 

** A high place among the liooL lUustiatiODb of tlie }ear —Ikol ima 

CANDLE AND CRIB. Bv K. r. Pukdon, Authoi 
of “1 he Folk ot Fuiiy Faim * Four Colouied lllustra- 
ti ons. 1/- net 

2/- SERIES OF FICTION. 

MRS. MARTIN'S MAN. Bv bT. JOHN O hRVINE. 

THE BUND SIDE OF THE HEART. By K E. 
CRICHTON 

COUNTRYMEN ALL. By KATHARINE TYNAN 

SOURIS. By hAY MYDDI ETON 

THE ONE OUTSIDE. Bv MAY FiT/PAIPICk 


MY LITTLE FARM. Bv “ Pat. ' Authoi of 

“Economics toi Irishmen” and the “boiiows ol 
lieland ” 3/b net. 

JOHN MITCHEL. A Studv in Inch Nationalism 
by EMILb MONTtGUT. Intioduction b> J M HONE. 
Papei, 1/- net. 

WHY IS IRELAND AT WAR? By HUGH 
LAW, M.P. Wiapper, 6d net 

SONGS OF THE IRISH BRIGADE. Collected 

and edited by STEPHEN GWYNN and 1 M KETTLE. 
Papei cover, bd. net 


BtAimSXX. A CO., LTD.. 

M M IIM4toAfebqrKt„l>alMta. 
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From Forty Years Sm William 

of “Spy" Huoqins 

\PhaUo ^ Windits) 


gathered his recollectioxib of them 
Both ms father and mother were 
artibts, and came of artistic families, 
his father being the distinguished 
portrait pamter L M Ward. R A . 
and the record of his earlier years 
gives you many interesting ghmpses 
of the celebrated men of hib father b 
circle, such as Wilkie Collms, Land- 
seer, Mulready, Maclise, Mr and 
Mrs S C Hall, Lover, Tom Ta> lor. 
Lord Lytton, with word pictures 
of them or stones about them that 
are the best of good readmg Per- 
haps you need to be middle-aged 
to get the full flavour out of such 
a book as this, for then as you turn 
the lea\eb and come upon one after 
another of the great names that 
were familiar in the every-day life 
of the 'eighties and 'nineties it 
pleasantly renews your younger 
days for you and, as it were, sur- 
rounds you again with the great 
people of a vanished world to 
which you once belonged There 
are so many of th^^m of all pro- 
fessions — of the law. 


FORTY YEARS 
OF “SPY.” 

By Lesme Ward 
With over iso Re- 
productions from 
Cartoons, Portraits 
and Sketches by the 
Author 16s net 
(Chatto A Windub ) 

Dunng hib long pro- 
fessional career as a 
portrait painter, pai- 
ticularly dunng his 
association with 
Fair, Mr Leslie 
Ward met as he re- 
marks in his piefacc. 
practiCcill'v e\ciy poi- 
son of note jn the 
London world of the 
last forty yeais and 
into this delightful 
^olumc he has 


Uon; Duraeh walked, 
or appeared to walk, 
on his heels, as though 
he were avoiding hot 
ashes. In strongest 
contrast was the walk 
of Gladstone, who 
planted his feet with 
deliberate but most 
vigorous firmness as 
though with every step 
he would iron hi s 
strong opinion into the 
mind ot the nation 
Ihere is an amusing 
anecdote of Antliony 
Tiollope, who was not 
at all pleased with the 
caricatuic that was 
diawn of him but 
there are equally or 
more amusing anec- 
dotes of a hundred 


Ay iCc*U Ktf 

J Am. ^ 

Mim. 

From Anna Jameson Faceimile Rrproduc 

{fivshw Vnuin) tion op Lkttbr from 

Browninq 



From Forty Years 
of “Spy" 
(Chatto II Indus) 


Anthony 

Trollope 


other men In later \cais, to sa\ 
nothing of a multitude of his sub- 
jects, Mr Ward has had Kipling, 
Wilham Black, \lfred Austin, 
Henley, Egerton Castle to sit to 
him , Samuel Smiles sat,^and pre- 
sented him with a copy of Self 
Helps ' Mark 1 wain was a lestlcss 
sitter , Thomas Hardy was not a 
talkative sitter but he was pleasant 
In appearance he did not present 
the idea of a typical hterary man . 
his clothes had a sporting touch 
about them ' It is a genial, 
gossipy chronicle full of shrewd 
observation and entertaining stones 
of all maimer of distinguished men 
and women of to-day and yesterday , 
and the numerous reproductions, 
in colour and black-and-white, of 
" Spy s " cartoons, portraits and 
sketches add enormously to the 
value and attractive- 


the Church, politics, 
hterature, art, music 
the stage, and such a 
brilliant array of 
pnnees and peers, that 
to give anythmg ap 
pEDachmg a list of 
them IS out of Ihc 
question, so one may 
as well pick an ex- 
ample or so at ran- 
dom Speaking of lus 
cincatures of Glad- 
sto9e and Disraeli, 
Mr. Ward says 
“That the character 
of the man may be 
seen in his walk 1 
ha\e frequently 
proved, though^ never 
more clearly than 
thxouglL the two most 
distingmshqd states- 
men of tfaeur genera- 


1 From Physical Geography A Himauivan QuieiRR; 

2 (Cambndga Umv$rnty PrtsM). Showmm Morainkr. 


ness of what is un- 
questionably one of 
the most attractive 
memoirs we have read 
for a long time 


PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. 


ByP Lake 7s 6d 
net (Cambndge 
Univer^ty Press) 

A lucid and capable 
book on physical geo- 
graphy, written for 
the use rather of ad- 
vanced students than 
of the jumor classes in 
schools The author 
assumes his reader to 
have a fair knowledge 
of general elementary 
science, and conse- 
quently there is no 
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BUY BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 

Look amon^ these for your Ideal Gift Rook* 


PORTRAITS OF THE SEVENTIES. 

By the Rt. lion. O. \V. K RUSSELL. With Portrait 
IlliistrationH, Ins. Gel. net. . 

•- ooIIecUoij of remlnUceiiceH .iiid character etudlee of neonle uoted fii 
polltica, In the Church, and In Hoclety. 

THE HARIM AND THE PURDAH. 

By ELIZABETH COOPER. IlluHtraU.!, IOh. «.l. net,. 
Studies of Oriental women from Amt-hand (ilmei ration diirluf; many 
years* residence In Eastern ciiuntrles. 

LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Some Chapters on the History of the Art. 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 

Together with a Baserliitloii an I Technical Explanatinni «f Moilcrn 
Artistic Methnda By JOIEPN PENNELL. With 1 Litli ugrapli in culiitii, 
7 Photographs, and 72 Half-tone Illustratiiin^. Half lion ml. ira. fid. net. 

ANN A JAMES ON. Leller. and Friendahifu. 1812-1660. 
EdiiM by Mrs. STEUAKT KKSKINK. Ilinhtrated, 15 k. iirt 

Alina Jameson had a talent fur frieudsliliisaiid kuo^r all the nroniliient 
people of her day. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF CAPITALISM. 

By WURNEK 80MBAR1'. lYaiiKlaled and Edited 
by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Pb.U. 16s. net. 

A hiatorj of Capitalism in Europe fniiii the Middle Ages ona'ard. 

THE BIRTH - TIME OF THE WORLD. 

AND OTHER SCIEN 1 IFIC ESSAYS. 

Th’ il. JOLY, So.l)., F.R.S., Profeanor of Oeolo^^y and 
Mineralogy' in the University of Dublin. Illustrated, 
108. 6d. net. 

A collection of eshays on some of tlie moat Interesting problems and 
theories of modem times. 

DENMARK AND THE DANES. 

By WILLIAM J. HARVEY and CHRISTIAN 
HEPP1EN. With 32 llluatrations, ]2*<. 6d. net. 

An account of recent social, economic, and iiolitical movements In 
Denmark. 

SPORT, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Edited by A. (L LEWIS. With 57 llluslralioiiB. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Chaptera on Hunting the Lion, Among the Pygmies, In the Arctic and 
Antarctic, Climbing Adventures, Ac. 

SAVAGE MAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By Doctor ADOLPHE LOUIS UlTREAU, late Honorary 
Colonial Goyemor. With a Map and IllustratioiiB, 
12 b. 6d. net. 

A study of primitive races In the French Congo, 

INDIAN THOUGHT, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B.,C.E. Illuatntol, lUa. 6d. net. 
An account of the thonglit underlying the social and rellgionH 
situation in India to-day. 

CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERATURE. 

By JETHRO BITHF.LL. 7 h. Btl. net. 

Shows the development of contemporary Helglaii literature from Its 
beginning, aliout the year ISSO at the University of Lonvuin, to the 
present day. 

SOUTH - WEST AFRICA (Formerly German South- 
West Africa). 

By WILLIAM EVELEIGH. 5s. net. 

A brief but comprehensive account of the ciiuiitry. its history, its 
people, its resources, and Its posslbllltiea 

EVERY IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Editpro; ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A., 
WimAM MAGENNIS, M.A.,aud DOUGLAS HYDE, 
LIi.D. Fint Six Voliunes juet ready, &. 6d net each. 

A dasorlgtlve prospectus will be sent on request. 

ROBERT We SERVICE POEMS. 

Cloth, Sn. 6d. net each Volume. 

SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. iSiud Imjprewum). 

BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. («A Impreuion). 

RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE (4/A Impremon). 


THE BOOK OF ITALY. 

luued under the auipices of Her Miieity Queen ''ilena of Italy. 

Kditod by llAFFAELLO PICCOLT. With 6 Colour 
and 32 other full page IlliiMtratiuiiB. Cloth, 7 h. 6d. net. 
"The Book of Italy ' contaliiH original coiitiiliutions frjui the greatest 
living English and Italian writers. 

THE SOUL OF EUROPE. 

A Character Study of the Militant Nationi. 

By JOSEPH McCABE. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

{Sfcond Imprenian). 

" There can acureely be a more fascinating atudy In conneetlon with 
the \rar“— Daily Graphic, 

RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 

By GKEGUR ALE.VINSKY. Glotb. KIh. (hi. net. 

{Second ImpreMion). 

" Wo recommend all those who under- vnliie nut merely the Kiissian 
coiitributiiiii to the war, but the iiniio taiicc uf ltn«iiia'a pullllcal associu- 
tiuu with western democracy, to read this iNiuk."— TA p A'atum. 

MOD ERN AUSTR IA. 

Her Rarial and Soual Problema, with a itudy of Italia Irredenta. 

By VIKGINIO GAYDA. IDs. Hi. net. 

A brilliant atiidy of Austiiii Jiiat before tlip ontiireak of the war. 

THE HISTORY OF TWELVE DAYS. 

JULY 24ih to AUGUST 4lli, 1914. 

Jty J. W. HEADLA.M, M.A. 10a. (hi. net. 

(Sretmd Editiau. Third Imprencioti). 

All aiscoiirit of the iiegotiatirins preceding the ontbraak of war, Inmed 
oil the official publications. 

A WOMAN^S EXPERIENCES IN THE GREAT 

WAR. By 1.0UISB MACK (Mro. C'lved). Illiiatratiid. 
Iuh. Hd. net. 

"A reiiiird that Isas full uf excitement as any romxnco.^-Sunday Timca. 

A FRENCHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON THE 

WAR By PAUL SABATiEK, author of The Life of 
Kt. Francia of Ahsisi. 4a. 6d. net. 

Ijoctures on “The New Biiirit of Krance,*’ delivered at the Bedford 
College for Women. 

CHATS ON MILITARY CURIOS. 

By STANLEY C. JUHNSUN, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 
(Cnwin’e Chats’ Series). 

A beautlfully-llluatrated practical guide to ciillectliig war curios. 

FINE FICTION. 

ME ; A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 

Cloth, Ha. (Seetnul Impreuion). 

**It Is very Into nstliig— Interesting aa the story of a working girl's 
life who la ' up ogaiiut It ' nearly all the time. You read it oa a real atory 
uf life OH well as a piece of self-revelation."— TAi; Tatlvr. 

** It la a very human story.” -The Daily MaU. 

THE VICTORIANS, 

By NETTA SYRETT. Clobli, Hs. {Second Impreuion). 

“ Rose Nottingham Is a airaiigely fascinating study. Mm flyratt has 
probed the rreeaaes of the psychology of an intellectually restless girl. . . 
The study pays tribute to the realism of a restrained character, and is 
singularly arrestlve.”— TAc Daily Graphic. 

THE GENERATION BETWEEN. 

By C. M. MATHESUN. 6.. Impmrion). 

** One of the most siiocesiful novels of the seasuii. The Mason so far 
has not given us a more readable one, or one mure Intensely iiiterastln { 
from beginning to end.”— 7'Ac Toiler. 

ETHEL M. DELL’S LATEST NOVEL. 

THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR. 

By ETHEL M. DELL, author of “The Way of an 
Eagle.” (K {Fifth Imprueion). 

** Miss Dell can tell a story lietter than anyone wc know." 

—JSvening Stand ant. 

MIMFS MARRIAGE. 

By V. MlKOULITCil (Lidia Ivanovna Veaelitakaya). 
Cloth, Hb. 

“The graceful oyiilclsm of the book and Its frank observation and 
criticism of the vaiillles and foibles of the aniiiuii of the world il studies 
give it a rare distinctioii and InteresL”— TAs Scotaman. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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need to introduce the irrelevant 
subject-matter so. often to be 
found in books of this character 
The three sections, *'The At- 
mosphere/’ "The Ocean/’ 

Jhe Land/’ are adequately 
and carefully dealt with in the 
order named, and the text is 
copiously illustrated A special 
feature is the number of re- 
markably fine photographs ^ 
two of them showing some 
Antarctic glaciers are tlie work 
of the authors colleague at 
Cambndge, Mr C S Wnght, 
who was with Captain Scott s 
last expedition 

ANNA JAMESON 
LETTERS AND 
FRIENDSHIPS, 
i8x2-z86o. 

Edited by Mrs Ste\iart 
Ersxine Illustrated 1 5s 
net (FiAer Unwin ) 

Not highly distinguished 
either as a writer or as a cntic, 

Mioft Jameson's work has 
quahties that have secured its 
remembrance In art she had the fortune to be first in 
the field with respect to such necessary undertakings as 
a " Catalogue of Pubhc Galleries,’ ' and she undoubtedly 
spared no pains in her preparation for such writings as 
her “ Sacred and Legendary Art ” In hterature she is 
remembered best by her studies of Shakespeare s women 
Miss Jameson’s natural powers of insight were increased 
by her extraordinary wide range of acquaintanceship 
the htcTary and artistic leaders of her time, and 
it wM also her lot to ' learn in sufienng ” She was thus 


during tiiat prmce’s lifetime, 
until the revolution of 1848 — 
seventy-five stimng, close 
packed years, nch in colour, 
in movement, in expansion, jm 
glory, in stnfe Dumas knea 
Louis Phihppe from the time 
when he entered his household 
m 1821, and when he under- 
took to wnte the present 
work he had an easy and 
congenial task Born m 1802 
he had known many of thi 
actors in the great events of 
the closing years of tht 
eighteenth ccntur\, and had 
himself li\ cd in intimate touch 
with all the doings of the nine- 
teenth, knew the king and the 
pnnees a great deal of secret 
history, and had taken an 
active part in the revolutions 
of 1830 and 1846 It is not to 
be wondered at, then, if his 
history of times and people hi 
knew so uell should be as vi\id 
swift moiine' picturesque and 
enchanting as one of his incom 
parable romances And though 
it imght be conjectured that 
such a romancer would ^nd it impossible not to em- 
broider his themes, to pull them into shipe, to decorate 
them the best testimony goes to show that in this work 
Dumas really sought to attam the scrupulous accuracy 
wnthout which history [is nothing Editor and pub- 
lisher deserve our best thanks for then enterprise 111 
givmg us this forgotten book m a fine xeadable form 
but thcie IS a gross fault in these \ olumi —there is no 
index an omission almost impossible to loi,^i\e in such 
a work 



From Emma Doiwm {Murray) 
Recently reviewed m Thb BooKMAir 


well qualified to review 
Shakespeare’s portraits of 
women, and her judgments 
are often more subtle and 
illuminating than the work 
of far more erudite cxitics 
It may be said that Mrs 
Jameson knew every ede- 
bnty of the first half of last 
century, and an asto nishin g 
array of famihar names ap- 
pears in these pages The 
range of the correspondence 
may be gathered from the 
fact that it includes Samuel 
Rogers and Mana Edgeworth 
and Joanna Bailhe, as well 
as the Browmngs. There are 
some excdlent portzaits 


THE LAST KING, OR 
THE NEW FRANCE 


By Alex\ndre Dumas 2 
« viia Illustrated (Stanle> 
Paul) 


Certainly this book will as 
Mi. Richard Garnett who 
” edits it says, be new to a great 
many people Written in 
igsi-SfWhen Dumas was at 
tfae height of his fame, three 
fmrei reprmted, but never 
reissued ffiice i853t ^bis is its 
first appearance m Engli^ 
It IS n hie of Loms Pbihppe 
iapd a^histoiy of France 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF AN OTTER 



From The iM Ibng or Louis Phillippb as 

^ New France LiauraNANT-filBNBiUL 

{Sianloy Paul) 


B> ] C Tregarthf n 
I llustrittd 2b 6d net 
(Muira> ) 

This IS a new edition of 
an excellent contnbution to 
popular natural history 
Man> people hd^ e a rooted 
objection to books that 
attempt to describe in naria 
tive form the life-history of 
an animal, and the objection 
IS one we generally share 
But Mr Tregarthen’s work 
IS undoubtedh an exception 
It IS wntten with a most 
engaging modesty but it 
embodies the results of a 
hfe-time s observation The 
author has a hue enthusiasm 
for his subject, and he has 
been able to give it hterary 
expression Ihe habits of 
the otter are htlle known, 
but Mr Tregarthen has 
traced it from #'ts birth to 
its gallant death in the 
chase, and his work, though 
cast in a most readable 
narrative form, has the 
ments of a saentific mono 
graph The book displays 
a real feeling for nature in 
all Its moods Soma of iba 
chaptars are mtensdy intar^ 
estuig, such as those that 
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IDEAL BOOKS for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

Pabliahed by B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd. 

.THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. By ermibt a pulbbook. whh i 36 Photogikpiue inabtmtiMB 

(ohi^y fall pagm) Belected from mai^ diffeieiit parU of Englaad Large 8vo Cloth. 7s. Od. net 

tieat suc(^sively of the Coast, of CieelcR and Streams, the Ford, the Riidge, the Mill, the Field, the 
*'*** By-Road, of Village (Ireens, Towns, Inns, Cottage Intenors, &e. 

TCEii no a day* ciuntpy walk in any part uf Enidand -Patt IfaU Oaattf 

of viBble Mtnn with th^hiltonln® chanicUr of our Eugliidi country aide, noi nioie ■kitfully blenda the atudy 

“The plioUigripliH hare been tiken with s lelective juiiguiant which lalsei them to the level of workb of tart*— I h* J»net i 

ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH* An aeioant of the Chief Building Types and Mi terials during Nine 
Centnru-N By J CHARLES COX, LL.D„ P.B.A. With 360 TllustratioiiB 8iro Cloth gilt 7s. Gd. net 
Dr Coxa new biok rinka xs mie of the bt«l of all lutrjductory liuiil hooka to the atiily of Engliah C hurxhea —Phi Obhtrui 

A Senes of Delightful Volumes of Original Wriringo, ottnetiwely printed end handsomely bound. 

cloth, gilt puce 2s. net each, or tfie sot of IS xolnmes, in a liandsome c luth cast*, pine UGs. not 
FRIENDS HIP. Clii I ord Ba\ 

T HE M EANING OF LDH. W 1 ( urtm i 
NATURE, w H Darns 


ri xr I tARJlON 
( If Falidim 
J InoRji 

EDOM. \ MiRIIN fRFI HAN 

JOY OF THE THEATER 

LOVEL (■IIBLI 1 < ANNAN 


FBI 


OlflllKT (ANNAS 


CHILDHOOD. Aiii) MamLL 
POETRY. ARniiJK QuiLLuCoioij 
Ernkst Bins 


QUEST OF THE IDEAL. C.i At i BiiTS 

f lAIT 

COU NTRY. Edwai n Til )m \s 
S OLIT UDE. hO RifAN Galk 
DIVINE DISCONTENT. Tamis Gi irrib 
A SPARK DIVINE : A Book for Anlnal-Lovcra 


K ( IFHICARN 


If ***'*■'? « tstrtiiir fastidi mantas and h sutr— bnt the\ mnstn t bt t uifuaid with h nilnir bi 1 ielf>t<i lluir verj rhirni 

If sou reaiilt ot leii j uf imifat pap i tU ueat tipi mil the aymmetry that tuiiies of oiiiinim stiisi and hr nest ciaftamxn 

ahni And the sun iit il and pnctu il i«i nii v liis miied t u ariteri Th nia iiint sense nl liuinaii s>nipitb>— of i cleir deaiie t) leiiilei fiiendly 
aid-ia culainh i \ci\ iirtuoua dixii Mh Ui\ in si Ttiulhiiplfu, 

THE ART COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY. A Sriirs of ITandbuoks written b> evpeits pnn iding inforiiiation 

of mar 111 il \aliiL to Coniiois^enr<« Dtsi.,ners an 1 Stiidi iits Each i oluine tornis an uU*al introducLioii ft) its subipct, and 
IS fully illiisti lied by Repiohi lions in (^}lolll an! fiom Photographs J^ar^e Svo, doth gilt Price Gs. net each 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITUBE. J 1 <lnn aud 1 Wiliib With I ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. I> A !• Kindricn With (>4 Illoatra 
M Jllnstf uiuiia tims 

ENGLI SH TAB LE GLASS, BiPkKdlUE With ..s 4 lllnatiitious . FRENCH FURNITURR Pv Andre bAOLU W ith 60 Illuatrttaona 
OLD PEWTEB. P> Mimolii Bali With Iin Illustratioiia | DUTCH POTTERY * PORCELAIN. Bv W V Kniwlrs iWith 

SHBITIELD PLATE 11 } 1 >rtii Wiiiia With l l llliistratirma >4 Illnatritiiiua 

By II Irani/ With 77 lllustritioiia 


I*. T. BATSPOllD, LTD., 04, HIGH HOLBOKX, IA>NDOX. 


ALLENSON’S NEW BOOKS. 

New Booh Vy de Author of “THE GLORY IN THE GREY.’ 

A nn V nx A TISiB lalka on Life and Religion Bv tht Rev 

UflY III n liniBa ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, M A , B D 

Is. ML net , bv pest ..s lOd 

Dedicated b> pciiiiiaaion to Ailmiral Jellicoc 

THE GLORY IN THE GREY. By*^he" R«!v ARCHIBALD 

AIEXANDER, HA B D Third Bdttwn Se. Id. poat free 
QLAMlMr NIBALD.— “Thia lea bookef hopOf atonlo fSr thedeJooted and 
Gepirlled. iht iutli i hsa \ii} aucceaefully concLOtrated his atUmuon on 
liiatadk that of drawing, out tin eUmentanf glorv of purpoar from the giev 
ek|ietienoea of lih Ohvn iisi} the man who oan do this has a pooullaiiy 
Miltable meesam fSr the present day; this one could earcel} be atut out 
more upportuiuiy This book Is euro ef ouooeoo ** 

A SCHEME OF TEACHING FOR THE CHURCH’S 

TEAS. And a Teai s (. miie off leamna for Sunday School Claaaea By 
iUNBTANCE >ANK 1 \S 1 I Io.ed.net hi post 2 b lOd 
Two epiendid Velumee ef Talks ts Eoys. 

TO BOYS: TALKS ON PARADE. 

IIVICHEB, Author uf Buva* Brigade and other ixlka ' So. Id. net, 
liy poet, Sa lOd 

■EITISH WIIELV.— iLxtiennl} attiactiVL addreaaiB Ihe book aiuu-klea 
with virile and niv aneciloibs Tlirie could be no betUi Birthday or 
Chilitanaa Gift for a b iv 

EfU I mil TUB nURIGT A Serlis of Talks to Boss on the lUe 

rULLUlf IIIB UlIKIOla of Christ BytlieRevCwl JEADEK 

Author of "WauUd a B y le. ML net, by poat -a lOd 

Talks te OhHdren on the Whr. 

TUB mUAFG IIUIEADIS and other Addresses to Children 

IHE milli O UlilrUIIBli Hy tue Rev ROBEKi BARVIE. 

X A. Cloth, Is. net , by iioat, le .d 
48 VPSL NBWSi— ** It IB not an eaa} thing to give chlldien a comet idea of 
what the pieient war means, but in this liook the Kov Robert Uarvie has 
done It. Ihe addi eases are anoit and ex<ellent 

m omucTii OP onus, i the bow m the cmuo. 

By the Rev HORACE BU 8 U By the Rev J R MAGDUfeli, 

Rta^DD ^ I DD 

Cloth, mT net , leathm, le. net , velvet lalf, Is M. net each 

Naer Additlen to the Heart and Ufh ■eeklets. Me. IS. 

TIE COMIADE IN WHITE. 

Author ol “The House with Iwo Gardena Art paper wimpiier, M. net , 
cloth, lii net , leather, le. net . . 

^^^SMiigly beanUful cdiaiitcn Shat will minuter comfort to many a atneken 

LETTEU ON SARRIAGE. ^Mo.^.^} le **85 ^ 

Valuable idrioo to tbe newly mairied, and those about to many 
Com pItU CaimloguB, poat frta 

■i ft. AUllIttN LTD., Rsoqiist Courts Flsst fttrsst^ E.C. 


Chambers’s G^t Books 

Order mt once ttyau wiub to obtmia tblm ewperk rohtmeior i 2/6 mot, 

(bormerly ex/ net) 

BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS 

BManM Iqr A. UUnMnOBOnOB TBOHBOH 
With latrodnotlon Dj Profhaaor J. ArUinr Tbomaon 
ninatratod by 18S Dimwlnga la Gotoar by Gaorge RawMn 

21 »mm si> b Admirable roleiirrd plates The birds are accurate, lifie like 
and pfff ctivc 


OF DANGXR John FMtar 6 /- 

With Loloiirtd Frontispu ec by Gounoir Baosnm A splendid novel, full 
of iiirileni and ddv nturp “ A hne btrvcneonlan Romance 
World 

butty OROBR Joneob Lalag Wangli 8/6 

Coloan d biontiapiece by Hbmuy W Kaaa, Kb A Thia new btory bv 
the author of Robbie Doo reveals a wonderfully Intimate under 
standing of bcottibh cbaiacter In which humour and pathos are 
artisticmly blended 
FOR BOYS A OiRLS 

u, khaki roB^itn Hna 

Naoott Lyna 
b llluBtrationb In Colour by Nomian 
Ault 

A BOY SCOUT WITH THB 
RUSSIANS Joba Fbuiamore 
6 Illustratioiib in Coloui bv W Kaimev 
STUBBS AND L Belag the Ad* 
weataree of Two Bey Seonte 

dnrlac th. OrMtSte 

preaa eartaae 
6 Illuatrations m Colour by W Kaimev 

tbb daughtbr of a 

SOLDIBR L.T. Ueede 

6 Illustrations In Colour by Goudon 

Bbowhb 

IBRBSISTIBLB*^* 

6 Illustrations in Colour by W RaiiniY 
PHYUIS UYHILBIKY. A Sdboo 

4 niiistiitlons in Colour by W A Cuthbbkimm 

at school with THB ROUNDHB/^' 

4 Illubtmtioas in Colour by H C Earnihaw 

rHB outlaw of TRB SHBU. a Sdhobl Stery 

6 lllustratloub by RmcY Iasuant ----- — 

rBB AABLim or tbb ImooL 

6 Illuatrations by W A CunieumoM 

Tte New Boater Brmwm 
T Vol) 

IL F. Ontesnlt 8/6 net 



W. A S. 0HA8 


UA. U tehe 


Uedeik W^A 
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J^yqm The Life Story of an Otter 
(Murray). 


describe the 
mating fights 
or the otto's 
battle with the 
ice or the fight 
with the con- 
gbr. The book 
is finely illus- 
trated with 
pictures that 
are worthy of 
the letterpress. 

CHRISTO- 
PHER 
MONCK 
DUKE OF 
ALBE- 
MARLE. 

By Estelle 
Frances 
Ward. 12/- 
net. (John 
Murray.) 

“ A few dis- 
connectcd 
words written 
on a piece of 

old parchment, forming part of a dispatch-casc, once the 
property of Colonel Joseph Ward, of General Washington's 
staff, first introduced the Duke of Albemarle to my notice. 
This fragment proved to be a part of a royal warrant 
granted to Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, and his five 
associates, the Gentlemen Adventurers. It gave per- 
mission for the use of two ships with which to make search 
for a lost Spanish galleon. From this slender beginning 
this volume has developed.** So writes Miss Estelle 
Frances Ward in her preface to the story of the Second 
Duke of Albemarle's life. ** It would be a matter of 
intense surprise to the Duke of Albemarle," she adds. 
“ could he realise how completely he has been forgotten." 
But because he has been forgotten his history comes before 
us now with a pleasing freshness. It is undoubtedly a 
real life romance. " Bom in an attic over a tailor's shop 
with a shadow on his birthright ; at the age of thirteen 
he was a member of Parliament ; at sixteen he inherited 
his father’s titles and great wealth, and took his place in 
the brilliant circle surrounding King Charles the Second. 
His enjoyment of rough sports and pastimes, his gav hours 
at Court, his earnest attempts to em- 
brace first the statesman’s then the 
soldier’s life, are tastes and ambitions 
shared with a dozen oth^r of his con- 
temporaries ; but his connection with 
a successful treasure hunt, and his 
experiences as Governor of Jamaica, 
distinguish his career from that of the 
many." 

It is a book that cannot fail to 
interest, for truth is always interesting, 
and Miss Ward has a most engaging 
way of weaving her facts into a very 
enjoyable narrative. The book is illus- 
trated from old prints and paintings. 


The GRAFTON 
PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By Thomas Kay. (Partridge). 

Everything about Shakespeare is 
uncertain. The Baconians and others 
deny that he wrote his own works. If 
L it were not fot his baptismal certifi- 
cate and a few legal documents, 
that he e^rer existed at all would 


probably have 
been quers- 
tioned before 
now. We have 
several por- 
traits of him, 
and no two are 
alike, and now 
Mr. Kay has 
discovered a 
new one which 
is not like any 
of the others. 
The unlikeness 
in this latter 
case is not 
absolute ; Mr. 
Kay shows by 
careful dia- 
grams that the 
face - measure - 
ments arc pre- 
cisely at one 
with those of 
the Droeshont 
original, and 
that the fea- 
tures are not 
the same in 

both is sufficiently explained by the fact that the new 
portrait, which is dated, was painted when Shake.spearc 
was a very young man, the Droeshont wdien he was 
in his last years. Mr. Kay gives an interesting account 
of how the portrait came into his possession, and makes 
a plausible case for its authenticity. We should like to 
believe it authentic, for it is the most pleasing portrait 
of the Bard that has yet emerged ; and we are not 
disinclined to believe that it is. We recommend 
Shakespearean students to get the book and weigh the 
evidence for themselves. The interest of it is undeniable. 
It is supplemented with an excellent record of the sack 
and destruction by the Cromwellian forces, on Christmas 
Eve, 1643, the Manor House of Grafton Regis, whose 
occupier w'as then the possessor of the portrait. The 
b<^»ok is illustrated with reproductions of the portrait 
in colour and in black-and-white, and with other por- 
traits of Shakespeare and of certain of his contem- 
poraries, these latter serving to illustrate Mr. Kay's 
dissertation on the style and methods of painters ol 
the period. 


On HI8 WAY UP THE CREEK, 
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SINCE FIRST 
I SAW 
YOUR FACE. 

By Katharine Tynan. 6s 
• (Hutchinson.) 

llArs. Tynan presents us in 
this pcetty story with a model 
hero. In fact he strikes us 
as being a creature almost 
too good for human nature's 
daily food, and we find our- 
selves cherishing an unlioly 
desire to witness j ust one lapse 
from virtue. John Brett, for 
such is his name, is taken 
by his mother from a coal- 
mining district after a grim 
colliery disaster to a charming 
country scat in Worcester- 
shire where in days gone by 
Mrs. Brett had acted as lady's 
maid to '* the family.” Mrs. 

Brett, it should be stated, is 
Irish, with all the charm of 
the Irish character. Our 
hero, apparently purged of 
original sin, starts at the hall 
by being a model gardener’s 
boy, and it is not long before Ine apint ot the House 

be engages the villain of the {Hodder 6- Stoughton). 

story in mortal combat in 

the presence of the winsome little heroine. That the 
astute proprietor of a monster American store happened 
also to be an interested spectator of the scene was one 
of those fortunate circumstances which occasionally 
happen at the nght time. Having won the day on the 
field of honour, John proceeds to school and achieves 
equal distinction in classics and mathematics, while in 
games he is the envy of his fellows. When John leaves 
school to make his fortune with the aforesaid American, 
Bfc. Sweeney, his schoolma.ster observes that ” he will 
not find his hke again ; he has been a delight to work with ' 
With such a tcstimomal we did not expect that 
failure would attend John’s steps in New York, and 
to be sure, it did not. Partnerships and fine settlements 

are soon the 
talk of the 
day, but 
John comes 
home to 
rescue the 
heroine from 
the villain’s 
clutches ah 
the result of 
*i dieam (his 
mother was 
Irish, you 
remember). 
Riches and 
honours 
crowd in 
upon him in 
embarrassing 
profusion as 
the story 
draws to a 
conclusion, 
and little 
mysteries 
about our 
hero’s birth 
are solved 
with the 

From Blaek Beauty Bhb OHoaa mb ton happies t of 
« , hbr Hobbb. 




results. Perhaps it is vorth 
noting that the director -of 
tf well-known London stores 
receives from the author a 
most flattering tribute. It 
will not tax his ingenuity 
unravel the disguise in which 
his name is cloaked. With- 
out being up to Mrs, Hink- 
son's highest level, this is a 
bright, very readable 
romance. 


ANNE OF 
THE ISLAND. 

By L. M. Montgomery. 
6s. (Pitman.) 

Miss Montgomery completes 
the trilogy of her ” Anne” 
books with the story of Anne's 
college career and matri- 
monial settlement. Honesty 
compels us to admit that 
this is our first introduq^on 
to Anne, although her praises 
have often sounded in our 
cars. We have tlic feeling that 
... _ Anne must have been more 

HE ERB Garden. arresting as a child than she 

is as a young woman. When 
she essayed to write stories, 
a candid critic to whom she submitted the manuscript, 
advised her to ” cut out all those flowery passages.” We 
share the critic’s feelings when we find Anne, a girl of 
eighteen, in the woods writh her lover ” with her face up- 
turned to the sky ” rhapsodising in this strain : ” The 
silence is like a prayer, isn't it ? How I love the pines * 
They seem to strike their roots deep into the romance of all 
the ages. ... I think, if ever any great sorrow came to 
me, I would come to the pines for comfort.” The picture 
of college life which Miss Montgomery draws is strangely 
unfamibar to an English reader acquainted, say, with 
Girton. Anne, we are told, partly owed her rapid 
social success to her friendship with a girl who was 
the daughter of a rich and well-known man who 
belonged to 

an old and ^ 

exclusive I 
” blue - nose 
family.” 

Such odious 
snobbery is 
happily not 
one of the 
vices of our 
colleges. Miss 
Montgomery 
obviously 
writes chiefly 
for her many 
American 
readers, but 
there are 
myriads of 
English 
readers who 
will no doubt 
be as de- 
lighted with 
this latest 
"Anne” 
book as they 
were with 
the earlier 
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BBTTir 

GRIER. 

By J osspH Laing 
Waugh. With 
^ Frontispiece in 
Colour by Henry W. 
Kerr. R.S.A. 39. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

The quiet humour 
and homely pathos of 
this charming story will 
make it sure of a wel- 
come from all readers 
who delight in the tales 
of Ian Maclaren and 
Sir James Barrie. Betty 
Grier and her husband 
are genuine creations, 
and deserve a place 
among the best-loved 
characters of recent 
Scottish fiction. Mr. 
Waugh depicts present- 
day Scottish life inti- 
mately and with the 
finest sympathy, and in 
“ Betty Grier ** touches 
an even higher level 
than he did in Kobbie 
1)00 *' — ^which, as all 
acquainted with the 
latter will know, is 
saying a great deal. 


FANTOMAS. 

By Pierre Soi'ves- 
TRS and Marcel 
Allain. 6s. (Paul.) 

Fantomas " is a 



From Betty Grier 
{Ch'^mhers). 


Brttv Grier. 


— Sherlock Holmesu 
Fantomas of oouise is 
a French creation, and 
may prove too subtle 
for the English taste, 
but in the light and 
shade which the 
authors have given to 
their story, in the 
psychology and obser- 
vation they have 
lavished, we have — for 
the kind of fiction the 
book purports to be — 
something out of the 
common. Fantomas, as 
one may suspect from 
his name, is chiefly 
distinguished for his 
elusiveness. His crimes 
suggest rather than cry 
aloud the terror of his 
name. There is a 
strange and startling 
affair happens some- 
where which presents 
a mystery no one is 
able to solve. All 
the detectives are 
puzzled, but the chief, 
M. Jouve, says, "This 
is a typical Fantomas 
case." Even when 
Fantomas is brought 
to justice and forced 
face downwards unde^ 
the knife of the guil- 
lotine he remains true 
to his name, for when 
the head is taken from 
the basket, the police 


definite creation. He was not Fanto- 

is the best figure in sensational ficlioii we have had for a mas at all whom they killed, but a substitute. Vive 
long time since — to the present reviewer's way of thinking Fantomas ! 
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From A Christmas Carol. 
KHeinemann), 


Cover Design. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL.. 

By Charles Dickens, lllustratod by Arthur Racxbam. 

6b. net. (Heinemann.) * 

Few of the Christinas volumes will be more generally 
welcome than this most popular of Dickens's Christmas 
books illustrated by one of our most popular artists. 
The art of Mr. Rackham is in its way as unique as 
the art of Dickens, and -in “A Christmas Carol" he 
has a theme that is exactly suited to his genius. 
“ IHckwick " might have been too beefily real and 
robust for him ; " Oliver Twist " and other of the 
novels would have called for a more conventional 
realism than would have appealed to him ; but the 
Carol, with its mingling of the fantastic, the super- 
natural and actual life, gives natural scope and play 
to his peculiar powers, and it is not too much to say 
that never have those qualities in Dickens been more 
synipalhotically or more imaginatively interpreted 
tiian in the delightful series of drawings that illus- 
trate this book. The genial humour, tiie grotesque 
ceriness. the pathos and graceful fancy that are in 
the story are faithfully mirrored in Mr. Rackham's 
pictures ; they could not have harmonised more 
completely with the atmosphere and feeling of the 
tale if the very spirit of Dickens had entered into the 
artist while he worked. The result is a beautiful and 
ideal e'^ht’on fif the ideal Christmas storj^. 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 

Bv Ridgwf.t.t. Cri-LUM. Tis. (Chapman & Hall.) 

'riicre is really something very infectious about Mr. 
Ridgwell C'ulluni's racy vernacular. After reading his 
latest nf»vel. it secMiis the easiest and most natural thing 
ill the world lor the reviewer to describe it off his own 
bat as a story of grafters and ground sharks, with a 
get-rich-c|iiick guy for a hero and a dandy piece of 
])rairie goods for a heroine. Having undutifully lectured 
iiis father on graft, Gordon Carbhoy. son of an American 
railroad king, gets notice to make a hundred thousand 
rlollars in six months or quit, and the storj* relates in the 
breeziest manner how young Gordon succeeds in out- 
grafting his astute parent. Snake's Fall, where Gordon 
is dcpo.sitcd for a fight with a gambling sharp, is a bud- 
iling town near the foothills of the Rockies, and Gordon 
arrives in time to learn something of the dark and 
devious ways of land pirates, railroad agents and coal- 
mine owners. How he throws in his lot with Silas 
Mallinsbee and daughter, a delightful combination of the 
backwoods-highbrow genus, is told in the author's best 
manner, and the stor>' swings buoyantly along to an 
exhilarating finish. 

THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. 

By Mary Gavnt. 6s. (Werner T.aurie.) 

This is a collection of excellent short stories, vigor- 
ously WTittcn. dealing, as the title indicates, with 
adventures in far lands and on strange .seas. There is 
a story of a *' hell-for-lcathcr " ride through an Austra- 
lian bush fire ; another of a fight with Filipinos " when 
tile Colt jammed " ; and one of an adventure in a ship's 
boat adrift south of the Horn. Sixteen theie are in all. 
of strife and fight and rich, red life and black death at 
the ends of the earth. The last yarn in the book, * ‘ North 
of 53°,” is the best. It tells of a Scotch skipper of a 
scaling vessel, and his Swedish-American mate, rivals 
for the hand of a half-caste Japanese girl in a drinking 
den in Hakodate ; and of their struggles with each 
other and fate ; of their raid on the seal cookeries and 
the fight with the companies’ men in which one rival is 
killed and the other wounded. Mrs. Gaunt tells us, in a 
preface she calls " A Scrap of Biography." that she 
never writes a successful .short story unless she comes 
acro.ss an incident that interests her deeply, or some 
scene that cties out to be illustrated. We can well 
believe it. These stories are as real to us as if we bad 
ourselves lived through them. • 
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THE 
MELODY 
OF DEATH. 

By the Author 
of • Four Jusi 
Mfn * 6d 
(Anowsmith ) 

Readers on 
the look out for 
sensationalism 
^ill find goodly 
cntertdihment 
in this strangely - 
named talc con 
cerning the 
doings of a 
gang of super- 
burglars and 
their unmasking 
by the boldness 
and ingenuity 
of a certain 
Foreign Ofiicc 
clerk, Gilbeit 
Standerton 
Gilbert is be 
lieved to be the 


heir of his wealthy uncle, and as such becomes engaged to 
Fdith Cathcart thanks to the intriguing of that girls 
mother His uncle, however, has something of a hobby for 
making new \iills, and when the marnage comes off Gilbert 
IS a poor man — much to the indignation of Mrs Cathcart 
To make matters vorse the young man gi\es up his 
post in the Foreign Office and is occupied in most 
mystenous fashion o mghts Theie have been all manner 
of safe burglanes at banks and other places and it cer- 
tainly looks for a time as though Gilbert vas concerned in 
them — ^he is, howe>er, only concerned in unmasking the 
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gang, and ho^ in the course of doing so he manages to 
restore the stolen properU to make himself Vrealth> and 
to win the love of his \oiing \tifc combine to foim i 
thoroughly readable ;jarn of the improbibU sensational 
kind Coincidence as is not unusual in such tales pla\s 
a goodly part especially in the case of the mortgigcd 
stolen and strangely recovered nccklact but flic long 
arm is one of the most \aluable aids to the story u right 
who treats of^enme 


H. A 

VACHELL. 

(z) Qumneys. (2) 
Quinneys, a 
Comedy, is net 
each (John 
Murray ) 

The novel ** Quin- 
neys has de- 
scrvedly attained 
great popularity 
It sets forth how an 
appreciation and 
search for the 
beautiful ennoftes 
the soul, while em- 
phasising human 
affection as the 
strongest force in 
life Most of us 
knoR^ the pleasures 
of a collector, or 
can appreciate the 
excitement and the 
" odd madents '* of 
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the chase, and* admire 
the cultivated, yet 
partly instinctive, 
• knowledge of the con- 
noisseur. Yet it is 
not often that a dealer 
such as Quinncy is 
made the hero of a 
novel. Money values 
add excitement to the 
collector, hut are 
unfortunately re- 
sponsible for many 
sordid features, yet 
Mr. Vachell is human 
enough to see that 
even these features 
add a certain charm 
to the chase. Certain 
incidents in the 
careers of Mr. Lake 
and Mr. Pressland 
will be recognised as 
characteristic by 
many, even such as 
have dealt only with 
the ** aristocracy of the profession." The daily temp- 
tations that assail every dealei are sympathetically 

portrayed. The final incident of the chairs is intensely 
thrilling because of its ingenuity and the excitement of 
the human drama. Here yuinney conquers, and by his 
victory saves liis own soul, confirms the love of his wife 
and cliild, realising to the full what arc in life " his most 
exquisite gems." 

Jt is difficult for a popular novelist to resist the tempta- 
tion to turn his novel into a t)lay, to him the spectacular 
appeal of the drama with its easily seen stirnng of the 
emotions of a crowd makes a sj^iccial appeal. ‘‘ yuinneys, 
a Comedy " has attained popularity. But we fancy 

that Mr. Vachell is a .sound enough critic to feel that 
he has sacrificed much to attain that popularity. I'or 
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From The Way They Have 
in the Army 
{John Lane). 


Cover uesiqn. 


the puqw.ses of the stage the story has undergone many 
significant alterations, wluch detract from the subtlety 
and the truth of the picture. The comedy will be best 
enjoyed by those w'ho do not know the novel, but the 
novel is the truer work of art, and will ultimately give 
more and greater pleasure. 


JOPPRE 6MARS 



MILLE 


e ffra, Chaps 
okn Lana). 
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THREE GENTLEMEN FROM 
NEW CALEDONIA. 

By li. 1>. Hemingway and Henry de Halsalle. 6s. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

Here is a capital first novel of the swell-mobsman 
type, with a cosmopolitan theatre of action giving 
ghmpses of New Caledonia, London, Paris, Rotterdam, 
and rural Worcester. The three " gentlemen " of the 
story, Andr6 Gaspard, Kit Polliter and Jean the Rat, 
are better known to the police of JCiirope 'a.s a clever gang 
of cracksmen w’hose exploil.s have earned for them the 
nickname of " The Invisibles." At tlie tune the story 
opens, the trio, tlianks to the treachery of an accomplice, 
are serving a life sentence in New ('alcdonia, and the first 
part of the novel- — a really vivid piece of wTiting — deals 
witli their draiflatic escape from the island after twenty 
years' confinement. In the 
second part " The Invisibles ” 
arc seen plying their lavourile 
craft under the hypnotic leader- 
ship of Andre and plotting a 
fiendish revenge against the 
time when they shall discover 
their erstwhile accomplice. For 
readers who do not relish for 
their hero a cracksman, be he 
never so polished and well- 
groomed, the authors have 
provided a most respectable and 
(as befits the times) democratic 
rival for their sympathies in 
the son and heir of Lord Janes- 
ford, whose good-humoured 
|Ove-making relieves in an 
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Ffom Bible Battles Jonathan and hi& 

(Oltphant<) Armour Bearer 


agreeable manner the almospherc of hate am] eunniiir, 
winch of iieccbbit> gl^ cs the dominant coloui to tliib latc*'t 
but by no mtana least tlinlling of thief iiovclb 

BIBLE BATTLES 

By Mrs Li-ttici Bfil 6d net Illusli itc 1 Ij 

'Walters Si\cl\ (Ohpliintb) 

Ihis lb ail up to date book foi children in that it deal 
with \\ar, but dcalb \\ith it in ^iich fashion that u > Im>\ 
or girl reading it can fail to see the sad significance of \\ 11 
from the Christian standpoint and to be uigcd on the 
way that shall sa\e the utiirc from its sco irgc Jh( 
stones arc di\idcd with senes gathcrc ' lound the hei ic 
figures of Joshua Ciideoii, Saul and 1 > ivid The Iv.'isuii 
of the book— a lesson that cannot lx too strongl> xnculeUcd 
— ^is that there is all the diffciencc in th9 woild between 
boldicnng for mere sell aggiandistmeiit and the lust 01 
conquest and going to battle in defence of human lights 
Mrs Bell has made numerous ft tends with her*otiier books 
awH ' Bible Battles is so full of interest and so charm 
ingly wn ten that xt is re to add to the number of them 

THE PERPETUAL CHOICE. 

By cONSTAECE CoTTERLLL Gs (MetLuen ) 

With vivacity and power Miss Cottcrell here relates 
{lie history of Morgan le Pels struggles and love affairs 
Morgan is the warm-hearted, masterful daughter of Hum 
frey le Pel, who disappoints his second wife by not makmg 
money, her first husband ha\ing been a gemus and gathered 
a store out of nothmg by simply shouting on the Stock 
Exchange. But Hmnfrey, with his gay, wise words and 
thoughts, IS too much of a philosopher ever to be a rich 


man. He quickly follows tlie second Mrs le Fel ou( of 
the world Before he goes Humfiey confides to Morgan 
that ** ran dpstiov plcasuic, but that woik can 

destroy illness, suid that while a man is the best thing for 
a woman, and a woman for a man work is the best jfor 
both Morgan and her stepsister the damp Geoigina, 
are left to the care of an aunt Ihe aunt speculates with 
Alorgan s small patrimony ind losts it Moigan rather 
welcoints the loss as it bungs to i ensis hei determination 
to be a wntei Slie 101ns a giil fiieiid a musieian in a 
squalid Pondon street Then joint menage is unlike the 
usual Bohemia and both arc glad when a hrt gives them 
the opportuiiitv of getting back to the eounti\ Morgan 
and hex chum aftci many vicissitudes gam the love of 
worth\ men Humour reheves the gloomy and squalid 
paits of the storj 

STORIES FROM THE 
EARTHLY PARADISE. 

By Millivm Mokms ]\U )ld 111 piuse b> C S 1 vans 

* s ( Vxnuld ) 

Iheic aie pceuliai dillieiiltiis 111 taking the poetical 
woiks of 1 min and leteliin^ his stones 111 piose foini 
espiii ill\ vxlien the poet vxtis sueh i ni in as W ilham Morns 
v\ith lus lull embtoiderv and sliisuous imigcrv Iiue the 
stoius here de lit v\ith have been «#lteii t(»lil dov\ii the ages , 
but Moms biouglit lus own iieli iiidiv idii ilitv to all the 
the nits hi toiiehcd upon aiul ic iieitcd sonietluiig he was 
entitled to e ill ciitiieK lus own lor Ihe I arthl> 
Piiidist Morns had gleaned his subject 111 ittei from 
(vieek myth Tiid \oise Sdj^a lliere are twiiitv four 
s<one*> 111 all only ten of vxhieli have been used by Mi 
I \Tns in the \olumt befoie u^ and iii these ten he has 
^ivcn us IS much ol Moms is was possible 1 have 
loiisidcied that thtie was no point in presenting the stones 
bildly iiui shorn of aii> iiidieation of the poets jiieiilnr 
ni th )d in tie iting them M e i omplnni nt Mr 1 v ins on 
Ills aeliiivenunt and heartily neomnitnd lus book 
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WARS OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 

^ By Alfred H. Miles. 5s. (Stanley Paul.) 

^ A book of topical interest in view of the many com- 
payrisons it offers to present-day warfare is “ Wars of the 
Olden Times/* a history, compiled by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, 
of the wars of the world from Abraham’s time to the days 
of Cromwell. It sets before 
us the evolution of war and 
weapons of war, giving a 
^description of all the great 
battles that have made 
history, and linking them 
together by synopses of in- 
tervening events. ** It is 
not a book in praise of 
war and contains nothing 
calculated to inflame the 
wao spirit," says Mr. Miles 
in his prefatory note. " It 
records the struggle of the 
world for the liberty wliich 
it values more than peace, 
and which it ever demands 
that peace may be made 
the more secure." Mr. 

Miles is to be congratu- 
lated on producing so 
instructive and attractive 
a book — a record of great 
events set out in an in- 
teresting manner, which 
makes all the difference. 

A continuation of tlic his- 
tory is promised in due 
course. " to the close of 
the Anglo-German War.’ 

This volume is generously 
illustrated, containing over 
a hundred pictures. 

LOST FACE. 

By Jack London. ()s. 

(Mills & Boon.) 

The tremendous vitality 
that stamps all Mr. Jack 
London's stories shows 
no signs of flagging. The 
grimly realistic talcs of the 
Yukon that make up 
the present volume arc 
characterised by an almost 
brutal intensity of observa- From Wars of The Olden Times 
tion and imagination. They {Stanley Paid), 

are stories of superlative 

situations — situations requiring superlative cunning or 
superlative endurance. To the ordinary reader, a tem- 
perature of " seventy-five below " may not .sinnid very 
terrible or very exciting ; it probably leaves him cokl - 
nothing more. But there is a simple little story in tliis 
book written round this degree of temperature that 
literally numbs the imagination and transforms one'.s 
thoughts into icicles. Again, the story of Chiirchiirs 
superhuman feat of endurance in his race to overtake the 
Yukon boat is an equally vivid piece of writing, and holds 
the reader by its sheer tenacity of purpose no less than by 
its dramatic denouement. Here is a picture of ('hurchill 
when he reaches the coveted boat ; "On deck he became 
a centre of horror and curiosity. The clothing in which 
he had left White Horse was represented by a few rags, 
and he was as frayed as his clothing. He liad travelled 
for fifty-five hours at the top notch of endurance. He had 
slept six hours in that time, and he was twenty pounds 
lighter than when he started. ..." Another story, 

" Flush of Gold." tells of a fickle maid and of her six-foot- 
foitf lover, who swore that he would rise out of the grave 
to claim her— «nd kept his word. In some of the tales 
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the Yukon Indians figure jirominently, and altogether 
Mr. London’s latest book can be warmly recommended as 
a magnificent example of the art of telling a live story, 
concisely and well. 

THE IMPOSTOR. 

Bv^Davjd Whitei.aw. 6s. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

• Breatliless intrigue — an 
atmosphere reminiscent of 
the cinematograph with 
its quickly sliiftiiig inci- 
dents — a plot that IS both 
ingenious and daring — that 
is the admirable receipt of 
Mr. David Whitelaw's 
latest novel " The Im- 
postor." The Story tells 
how a certain Richard 
Vane has gone to prison 
to save the son of his 
benefactor. Sir Christopher 
Detmold. from disgrace — 
how Sir Christopher on the 
death of liis son. engages 
Mr. Ernest Nicol to effect 
Vane’s escape from gaol, 
in order that he may es- 
tablish him, under the guise 
of a ne’er-do-well nephew 
who has died in America, 
as his heir. The average 
novelist would have been 
content with this elaborate 
machinery. But not so 
Mr. David Whit claw. 
With an unexpectedness 
which in itself is original, 
he produces another char- 
acter. who. finding the 
clothes and the money 
and the letter of instruc- 
tions to the escaped con- 
vict on the downs near 
Brighton, dons the disguise 
and goes and claims the 
inheritance. It would be 
unfair to betray the details 
of this thrilling story any 
further. The most bored 
novel reader will welcome 
the book with pleasure. 
We have only one fault to 
find with Mr. David 
Joa:j of Arc. Whitelaw's telling of the 
story — if he would omit his 
favourite cliclii of making 
" syphons hiss " with dramatic effect here and there 
thriiugh his pages. 

TREASURE. 

By W. Dane Bank. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Once again tlie old moral story of the rich man who 
counted his stores of wealth only to find that those acquisi- 
tK»ns of lus failed to bring him happiness, is told in a new 
and original setting by Mr. \V. Dane Bank in " Treasure." 
There arc two parts to the book ; in the first we sec two 
cousins. George Harvey and Thomas Hwins. living togetlier 
in rooms. Harvey is an idealist, a charming charactci , 
who marries where he has given his heart. Thomas Ewiiin 
on the other hand is a type of a very unpleasant. North - 
country business man — the type of man that Yorkshire 
pretends to be proud of producing — the product of that 
Yorkshire motto " Do nowt for nobody, and if tiia’ docs 
owt for anybody, do it for tha’ sen." Ewins also marries 
— ^for money — and the story tells of the results of these two 
marriages. The author paints his scenes with a sure liand. 
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His character drawing is ex- 
cellent, and he passes from 
the sombre picture of the 
Ewins household to the 
charming home life of 
the Harveys with perfect 
nlttoralnesa. Mr. Dane, too, 
has a great gift for narrative, 
and, the story never falters 
in its hold upon the reader. 


A LION, 

A MOUSE, 

AND A 
MOTOR CAR. 

By Dorothea Townshend. 

6b. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The Lion of this story is 
Sir Roger Bertram, whose 
diplomatic services to the 
country adb supposed to be 
universally acknowledged. 

He i& a great man, and on 
his return to England from 
abroad he gives a house- 
warming, inviting among the 
numerous dukes and duch- 
esses, and bishops, and 
famous statesmen, and re- 
nowned explorers, an old 
friend. Lady Polwhele, who 
brings as her companion 
Delia Gwyn — a rector's 
daughter and the Mouse of 
the story. Delia is whirled 
into high society life, and 
diplomatic circles, and finally 

off to Spain, wl\ere she acts as governess to the two little 
> daughters of a Russian princess. The children's grand- 
. mother, a weird old Russian lady with a brilliant intellect, 
is a great friend of Sir Roger's, and has a finger in most 
of his diplomatic pies. Delia sees and hears much that 
i goes on and is able to be of great use to the old lady, and 
also to Sir Roger. The secret plans, the spying, and the 
race for life in a motor car, are exciting incidents, much 
more interesting than the high-life and rough liorse-play 



' - 

From Flower of the East 
{Hodder <&> Stoughton), 


scenes introdtoc^ ^a*a"ndH; 
of comic-relief.^' . There *ia 
ho lack of action in the storyi;^ 
and yrhen it is toM that 
Lion is a bachelor, and the^ 
Mouse young and pretty 
the reader will not be sur- 
prised to hear that there is 
a love interest in the story 
as well. 

THE HOPE op 
THE HOUSE. 

By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 6s. (Cassell.) 

David Owen is recalled 
from Cambridge on the death 
of his father to take his pfllce 
at the head of his ancestral 
estate, -which is called Tre-‘ 
owen.. He and his younger 
brother Johnny (for whom 
he has a strong affection) 
are the last of a long line 
of Owens of Treowen. He 
discovers that his father 
has left money matters in 
a bad way, and he is ad- 
vised to sell Treowen. This 
he cannot bring himself 
to do, and is determined to 
save the place, if not for 
himself, for Johnny. The 
story shows how he keeps 
Treowen, by setting to work 
as a sheep farmer, and giving 
up all social life and plea- 
sures, and how when he has 
" made good " and is looking forward to sharing the old 
home with Johnny and Peggy (w'ho is soon to marry 
Johnny) the great war breaks out, and Johnny enlists and 
is kill^ in action. What happens to David, and how the 
war which takes from him all he has loved and worked for, 
brings to hLs door a beautiful refugee, keeps the reader’s 
interest sustained to the end of the story. 


COVBR DKBIGN. 


THE BUBBLE MOON. 





DMIS MNTINURD TO HAUNT i 

AND THBATNIOAk OmoBai 

90 ' - . 


By Roy Bridges. 

6s. (Hodder.) 

A costume romance 
this of the old highly- 
scented [kind, which 
tells of a secret marriage 
at Gretna and of the 
child bom of that mar- 
riage, and of how this 
child Roderick was 
stolen by his uncle Sir 
Anthony Glaine, so 
that Sir Anthony him- 
self might live in un- 
disturbed possession of 
the Glaine estate. 
Roderick is substituted 
for the baby that has 
been bom to the wife 
of Parson Sickleton— 41 
child of shame that 
died at birth. The 
author has a great gift 
of picturesque, writing 
and the romance is full 
of ptifiing incidents 
and strong emotionat 
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XNHBttrrANCfi. 

V^' 

^ By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

6b. (Api^eton.) 

•So realistically does the 
author of •* Thankful’s In- 
heritance " descKbe in the 
first chapter the stormy night 
— ^the howling gale — the rain 
^ pouring in torrents, that we 
find ourselves shivering in- 
voluntarily, and as the tale 
proceeds become reduced to 
a sufficiently eerie state of 
mipd to appreciate thor- 
oughly the weird experience 
of Thankful Barnes in the 
empty. “ haunted ” house, 
in Chapter 2. This is all ex- 
cellently done. But we must 
not give the reader the idea 
that the story is all stormy 
nights and ghosts. Far from 
it ; the story develops into 
an amusing comedy, full of 
lively , incidents and whole- 
some fun, and has a strong 
love interest running through 
it. Thankful Barnes is a 
widow from Cape Cud, who 
inherits a house in the coun- 
try from her Uncle Abner. 

She goes to live in the house 
and starts a boarding estab- 
lishment there. Everything 
goes well until it is dis- 
covered that the house is 
haunted, and then things 

begin to happen, and the boarders begin to leave. How 
the ghost is eventually laid, and what becomes of Thank- 
ful is told in a whimsical, easy ^^av by Mr. Lincoln, who 
introduces into the .story many a delightful character 
besides Thankful herself —who is quite a store-house of 
quaint and humorous remarks. 



Prom The Only Girl in the World 
[H odder S' Stotig/don), 


RECORD No. 33 

By Ida Clyde Clarke. 


On. (.\ppleton ) 


the record makes them sus- 
pect that she has in her 
possession "another Record 
No. 33 which contains a, 
valuable secret formula 
which is missing from the 
factory. Suspicion thickenk 
about her, and events follow 
each other rapidly, until the 
mystery of the missing re- 
cord is finally cleared up. 
While she is in New York 
Amclie meets her French 
professor of the fascinating 
voice, but whether he is like 
his voice, or brings disillusion 
to her romantic day-dream 
we must leave the reader to 
discover. We congratulate 
Mrs. Clarke on this charming 
and refreshing story. The 
illustrations by Stockton 
Mulford arc exceedingly 
good. 

BIRDS AND MAN. 

By W. H. Hudson. 6s. net. 
(Duckworth.) 

Mr. Hudson is one of those 
enthusiasts who can, by his 
skill in writing, without the 
aid of any elaborate literary 
artifice, impart much of his 
enthusiasm to his readers. 
He was very well advised 
Cover Dbsion. in reprinting this charming 
volume. The book will bring 
an element of peace and 
happiness to all, while, at the same time, to the adven- 
turous it will show that excitement may be real even 
though it be unaccompanied with slaughter and destruc- 
tion. Like all naturalists he dwells on the association of 
mhn with nature, but his thoughts are alwa>^ of com- 
lianionship, not subordination or utility. The naturalist 
will regret that the volume is not fully illustrated, and 
this regret will be emphasised by the beauty of the coloured 
frontispiece. The strict ornithologist will object to Mr. 
Hudson calling the " Dartford Warble ’* a ** Furze Wren,” 


This is something 
quite new in the way 
of a romance. A 
young Louisiana girl, 
Amalie Trent, sends 
to New York for a 
talking machine in 
order to leam French 
during the long lonely 
evenings when her 
day’s work is done. 
She falls in love with 
the French professor's 
voice, and especially 
■with something he 
says on Record No. 
33. This record she 
would not •part with 
for worlds and is dis- 
mayed to ^eive a 
letter from the New 
York factory asking 
her to return Record 
No. 33. as it is feared 
* that it has been sent 
to her by mistake. 
She pays a visit to 
the factory, and her 
"ritual to part with 



From AthsUs Sombtimbs Athalie lunchi 

(Ap pj tfon), GARDEN WITH HIM. 
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partly because the name is so entirely 
local, but still mqre because the bird 
in question is a Warbler, * and could 
^ not, therefore, be much further re- 
moved from a ** Wren * The chapter 
entitled “The Scent of the Willow 
Wren*' particularly appeals to us 
because it expresses so accurately and 
clearly what we have ourselves ob- 
served and felt 

THE BOOK OF THE 
THIN RED LINE. 

By Sir Henry Nbwbolt net 
(Longmans ) 

Sir Henry Newbolt knows that at 
this time the thoughts of boys hke 
those of their elders are full of fight 
mg, but the boys are thinking rather 
of the actual soldiers and their adven 
ture than the problems and principles 
involved in the war He sa.yi> 1 
take it for certain too that when ^ ou 
read about war you want real b*ittlLs 
and real people, not imaginar\ ones 



Th^TSth Highlanders at Lucknow 
I torn The Book of the Thin Red Line 
(Loif^ man) 


Sympathetically wntten , an idealistic 
novel, yet with strong touches of 
leahsm, and one that is hkely to 
make a ncime for itself Janet is a 
drccuny girl, singularly lonely m hfe, 
ve^ iravmg for companionship Hdr 
lirst love dating from her childhood, 
IS a bitter disappointment, and with 
so muJi that is sordid and sad behind 
hci life one maivcls that she keeps 
her dreams and ideals pure from con- 
tamination With the world But she 
docs keep them pure and they lead 
her at liist to the happiness she haa 
longed for The characters are well 
diawn, and the author possesses an 
unaffected, interesting style that is 
vciy pleasant to read , and we hope 
she will go on and wnte many more 
novels, for tins one showrs considera- 
ble powers of description, and an 
intimate knowledge of human nature 
\\ t shall hope for great things 
from the pen of Miss Pcgg> Grant 
Vs a first novel this is distinctly 
piomismg 


So in his volume he has not gone to liis 
imagination, but to the records of ical hie and li is m ide 
every page as true and accurate as lu could I Ins \oIiiint 
forms a most attractive companion to Ihe I> ik of the 


QUICKSANDS 

i \ 11 M LRokLi (Cassell) 

1 eisuich and with the deft touches of a master 


Bhie Sea , it covers in the main tic sunc iiciiol it ciaftsmin Mrs Ciokci unfolds her story So absorb 


history. This book is 
in no way out of date 
unfortunately in one 
way it is extremely 
topcal, but for boys 
and even older people 
It IS more profitable 
reading than the daily 
paper, because it can 
be read in a calmer 
spnt, recording as it 
does events which 
have taken their per 
manent place in his 
tory. The six fives 
that are chosen illus- 
trate the bravery and 
the gentleness of the 
great soldier and 
show how he recog 
mses fair and honest 
fighting, and is 
always ready to 
admire bravery in his 
foe The soldier does 
not much Ciire what 
he IS fighting for, the 
faithful performance 
of his duty consists 
in a readiness to obev 
without hesitation 
and without fear and 
this willingnesj to 
subordinate self nas a 
lesson for us all 

THE GATE OF 
DREAMS 

By Pfugy Grani. 

6b (Melrose ) 

This IS the story of 
a girl s youth and of 
how she found '#lhe 
Gate of Dreams '* It 
IS a charming novel. 



From Catnona Thrv oamb all in upon mb linb a 

( Catsolls ) FuaHT op birds upon a oarrios. 


ing IS her narrative 
it is only aftei wards 
that one begins 
to wondei exactly 
where the power lies 
1 va and Ronnie 
Lingaid are orphans. 
Ronnie is in a crack 
cavalry regiment 
stationed in India 
I va sjicnds her time 
at Beke a village in 
tlie marches sharing 
the fives of an old 
governess and her 
brother the l^of essor. 
When home on leave 
Konme proposes that 
Eva should try to join 
lum in India as a 
paying guest The 
breaking up of the 
old life at “The 
Roost" aids their 
scheme Eva’s aunt 
ships her off to India, 
where her fresh beauty 
creates a sensation. 
She and Ronme com- 
mence housekeepng. 
Prince Charming 
appears upon the 
scene, and for a tame 
all is paradise Then 
careless Rpnme be- 
comes involved in 
heavy gambhng trans- 
actions, falls easy 
game to a rascally 
money-lender, and 
embezzles the regi- 
mental canteen 
fund, but his death 
amfdy atones for his 
enma. Though slight, 
“ Qmcksands “ is in* 
tensdy readablB. 
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L. M. MONTGOMEKY 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW “ANNE” BOOK 

By IlM Aatker of “ANNE OF OEEEN GABLES’ 

•ad “ANNE OF AVONLEA” eoiaplatms the Trilogy 

ANNE OF THE ISLAND 

By L. M. MONTGOMERY 

ANNt OP GRLEN GABLES' made a very remarkable success the heroine 
appealing ^ith her v^insome and amusing ways to an ci ormous circle of readers 
In ANNE OF THE ISLAND" we meet with Anne now grown up and 
student in a college, with matrimony close in sight 


POLLYANNA GROWS UP 

The Second GLAD Book 

ELEANOR H PORTER’S Charmiag Scqoel to POLLYANNA ’The GLAD Book 

Nearly Halt a Million Copies of the delighttul Pollyanna books have been sold 

" Pollyannaitcs can rest assured that they wilt not be disappointed in this second (jiad book it is the happiest 
and cheeriest of companions and leaves us more in love than ever with its lovable little heroine — Bookman 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES 

The books present a clear and tiuthful picture of the people both tovinsfolk and 
countr>folk in all classes from king or President to the peasant their tastes their 
habits their ideals Each volume is bciutifiilly illustnted with about 30 full page 
Plate Illustrations and Mip J ach tn doth gilt, ^lU top, 6 /- net 

LATELY PUBLiSHtD: 

Portugal of the Portuguese By Albrit^ F G Blll 

Egypt of the Egyptians By \\ Iawrlncl Balls 

Scandinavia of the Scandinavians By H Goddvkd Lfach 

America of the Americans B\ Henkv C Shflle^ 

Volumes alto published on Fr'inci Russia Italy Qermany Japan Austria 
Hungary Belsium Holland Spain Seibia Switzer'and Turkey Greece etc 

London SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. Ltd. i Amen Comer, EC; 



ELEANOR H. PORTEB 


BOOTS’ 

Book -Lovers’ Library. 


The November Supplement 

TO OUR 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 


lily 


IS NOW READY. 

luid ot/ers Book-L«\€*rs niiiqiio opiMirtiiiiifM'H 
to obtain c*o\ctecl loluiiic^s at iie\t-to-iiotlniiK 
prices. 



DIGBV, LONG ACO.’s 6/- NOVELS 

By the Winner of the 250 Guinea Prise Novel 

THE PRODIGAL AUNT b> Mr. a. e. tayi or. 

Autho ol lAii 1 r f tliL Scirli t Leaf 

A SLICE OF A WOMAN'S LIFE 

H> I C. BANNISTFR. JuU Oul 

SEiC AND SWORD H\ fclPANOR NFPhAN. 

\ g 1 in 1 c \i iting tik 11 tul 1 — / ail Mall oa itti 

THE CALAIS ROAD A G. SHLRIDAN. 

1 hL VI rl IS Lm ush th it i f a cunsuiuinato mast* r ni fiction an aiuu 
<ls i\ I of lull 111 natur uid ] ssrhMd uf i kiiiMkdge uf I ranee and 
Ir iilIi nil III h iiiir iiiiiiui imnng Liihlish untm A liiit spiiited 

11 \tl \en ikicrK d ii It is on in truth to lir n.ad more than 

oiiu aiil tn isuitU fir its miiiiIl exiellLUii — lulfat \ friatra II hic 

RICHARD ROBBINS. SCHOOLMASTER 

B\ MONTAGUE All AN 

k of sinf,ulir charm andonc tint gives \i\ id pit tuns of schuol 
life 111 ill Its il t ul — i \ ritil 1 pri p bi hiu 1 the Min — / 1 tl of iiin 

IN NELSON’S DAY ii robprt h goodsall. 

* A tliiilliiii, sur> I ihp Nili aid Iraf lUii \h rieen J unui 
111 I jrtrait of NcUoii is tru > di iiiii — ih I twin 

PAMELA lb EDMUND IFF 

X r» irm uM-tnir-litl f / l ‘•n 

Ibc FublisliPix ail picparrd to c nsidcr MSb in ail dcparcnients 
nf Literatim with a \iiw to publiLatmi in \rlumf Form 

Ldr<Iod DIGBY, LONG, ft CO , 16. Bouvene Street. Fleet Street, EC. 


ROPES. CORDS AND TWINES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ApplicationB foi cujiieB of aboxe libt should In ddili eased to 

THE HEAD UBRARIAN. 

29. Forringdon Rood. London, E.G. 


E. FELLOWS & CO.. 

163, PECKHAM RYE. LONDON. S.E. 
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Ffom Bndran Stowagt A run ha 

iPuckutotih), 


THE PEARL FISHERS. 

By H. De Verb Stacpdole. (js. (Hutchinson.) 

At first this story ambles somewhat ponderously. The 
author seems to have lost his skill. C)nly the wonderful 
rendering of the atmosphere of the Pacific island reminds 
us of the master's touch. \Vc are wearied w’ith lectures 011 
pearls. Then our interest begins to be roused^ by the 
character of the Pacific freebooter, no commonplace 
detestable rufiian, but a clever strong man with one weak- 
ness. The pace quickens with the revolt of the pearl- 
diving Kanakas, whose double personality is also analysed 


mith rare insight and knowledge. A short lull, and then 
the rftorm of the plot bursts upon us in full blast— irfot 
and counter-plot. Notice the rare dramatic instinct twice 
revealed. Besieged in liis hut by the maddened Kanakas, 
with little hope of escape left, the pearl-fisher yet cannot 
but notice the strategy of a great spider attacking its-’ 
victim. And at the end. in working the counter-plot, the 
same pearl-fisher and his friend hiding in the stuffy caboose 
feel the intensity of their watchful attention called away 
for an instant or two by the antics of a family of rats. 
Rare knowledge of human nature combines with first hand 
knowledge of the Pacific, its colour and its immense charm, 
to create an impression, to paint a picture, of w'hich the 
tones are all in admirable harmony. 

THE TEMPLE IN THE TOPE. 

By S. Foskett. fts. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The plot of “ Tlie Temple in the Tope ** is good. It tells 
of a retired Indian Colonel who has married, against the 
wishes of the priests, a girl dedicated as a sacrifice to the 
gods, and beloved by the high priest. By marrying her 
the Colonel incurs the hatred of the priests, which they 
wreak on him in a horrible manner. The child of the 
marriage is brought up in the Temple, to fulfil, when the 
stars are propitious, the destiny the priests had arranged 
for her motlier. Whether good or evil ultimately triumphs, 
we leave the reader to discover. The story has a fascinating 
setting of Indian jungle life, and possesses even more than 
the usual allowance of thrills. 

ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT. 

By R.\LrH Simmon ds. 6s. (Cassell.) 

It is well that the reminder ** A Book for Boys,’* appears 
on the title page of this handsomely illustrated and agree- 
ably weighted volume. P'or the nature and the quality 
of the contents are so entrancing that you arc tempted 
to forget all about that inv-'entivc young scamp of a nephew 
and imagine that you bought the book satisfy your own 
craving for a more thorough knowledge of the leviathans 
and stickle-backs of the air. Mr. Simmonds has indeed 
provided one of the best and most com])lete introductions 
to the world of planes and gas-bags we have yet seen. 
He tr.ace.s their development from dreams to realities, 
from Friar Bacon’s quaint forecast of the modern Zep- 
])elin. " a large hollow globe of copper, or other suitable 
metal, wrought extremely thin, and filled with liquid 
fire," to the actual Zeppelin destroyed the other day by 
Warneford in his aeroplane. There are instnietive chapters 
on the making of model aeroplanes, on a 
' I visit to a big workshop, on the mysteries 
of air eddies and in\'isible holes, off the 
] qualities that go to make a great flying man. 
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All About Aifcnft Bristol Biplanb. Miutary Tvpb. 

^ {Cassell^, 


THE GENERATION BETWEEN. 

By C. M. Matheson. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This latest addition to the First Novel 
Library introduces us to several interesting 
characters of whom we would gladly know 
more. The “ generation bctw'een *’ means 
life-living young women who rebel against 
the old order, and have not quite found the 
new. Thomasine Latimer, the struggling 
doctor’s daughter, is such a personality, and 
her position and problem are made arresting 
in the first chapter. The interert deepens 
when she tries life as a gardener with 
her uncle in Cornwall, and the natural 
environment is made to appeal pleasantly, 
even poetically, to the imagination. The 
story does not lack excitemeiit, but the main 
individualities axe worth a larger stage and 
ampler treatment. However, it is a good 
first novel, and gives promise of distinctive 
work to come. ^ 
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CT SCOTTB Uat. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. 8. WALPOLE, D.D,. 
USHOP OF EDDHUIGH. 

THU TUU AND ITS INmtFBNTATION : or, 
ThoComliivoftheSonof Man. cioui,^ 6d. net. 

«THB GOSPBL OF HOPS. A Bfessage of Comfort. 

('lotll 9u. ]u*t> 

A Complete Liirf of Workehy DUhop Walpole free on applieaiion. 

SOIU SPIRITUAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

the Rev. Prebendarj H. P. DENISON, B.A. Cloth iB. 6(L m t. 

THE ROHAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ITALY. 

By tlw Rw. AT . inr.AN PaB BOBB&TSOM, DJ>. 

Wewjilid Cheap Kdition. Cloth, 2s. net. 

THE ratACTIGE OF THE LOVE OP CHRIST. 
Studies in 1 Corinthians 13. 

»y the Kcv. HARRINGTON O. DEES. M.A. Cloth. Ss.Sd. net. 

TBS CHRISTIAN HOPE IN THE APOCALYPSE. 

By the llev. J. K. MOZDB7. M.A. ('loth, 2 b. net. 

WORDS O F COMFORT §N TIME OF SORROW, 

APPLES OjF GOLD. A Book of ReadinRS. 

By tlio Bev. W. B. TREVELYAN. M.A. (Moth. 2b. 6(L mt. 

Complete Catalogue free by poet. 

London : ROBEKT SCOTT, P.laraoiUr Row, E.C. 


TTw litwt Wolfci l»y ABCHDEACDN WILBEBFORCE. 

Two Now Volumes of WAR SNBHONS. 

THE BATTLE OF THE LORD. as. net. 

WHY DOES NOT GOD STOP THE WAR? 

Is. ed. iHt. 

‘THERE IS N O DEATH.’ is.ad.net. 

TEN MINUTES WITH THE BIBLE: In Tine of War; St. John’s 
Gospel and Epistles; All Salnts**Tlde and Saints’ Days; 
The Revelation of St. John the lllvine. 

Itv the Aiitliiir of “ Thi* 'iteep Aseeiit " Limp cloth, each iB. 6d. net. 

THOUGHTS ON SILENCE. A Book lor the Quiet Hour. 

By JBSSIB OOOMBS. Sn-uiid E<litN>n. CluUi, la. 6d. iH't. 

BOOK BRXCBB CEJRRBKT'. 

Volume XXIX. for 1915, arranged In ONE ALPHABET. 

Edited by J. HERBERT SZiATER. Tkin> Mo, buckram Kilt, 
270. Od. net. IhtaUtd J*rtn>peetue fiot>t Jr* on applieatiou. 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Pnternoater Row, E.C. 


FROM JAMES CLARKE & C 0 .'S UST. 

I 

The Meaning and Value of Mysticism. 

By E. HEREANp Author of Eiickcn and BerRSon." Demy Svo, < 
cloth Imards, gilt top, Si. net. 

Ill this iMwk the author devcloiis an entirely new treatment of the 
snbjoci of Msitlcism, vIcRlng It not merely as a iilsturleal and 
pyK'hfiliiglcal plioiiiinienuii, bui alsii as an active factor in tlie hfe and 
thfiught of to-day. 

"J.B.” J. Brlerley, His Life and Work. 

By H. JEFFS, Author of “The Art nf ExpoBitifin," dre. Large crown 
bv(», phiftngraviiru mid other pm tnillii, eloth iNiarilp. gilt top. Si. SJ. net. 

*' MoHt iiihtnictue and intciCHtiiiK "— ( laiidiiih Clear, in The Brttieh 
Weekly. “ An attmetive nurrati\ e."— Tun* « Lit* rary Supplemenf. 

Pessimism and Love In Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs. 

Witli Tniufilatioii«> from the >>anie. 

By DAVID RUSSELL SGOTT, M.A, late I’liMey and Ellerton Kcliolar 
111 the Liiiverbity of (Kfonl. Large eromi bio, cloth in lanlH, gilt top, 

Si. SJ. net. 

M'hollrBt of anew series of volunieR on "TIIK HI M tNTAM OF THE 
BIBLE," edited by Pioiiiwor JOHN E. McFADYEN, D.D., and 
DAVID BUHMELLSC01T. M.A. 

“Tliib flrht volume pnimlMCb well for the bcries."— rimes. 

Reconstruction : a Haip to DaiUan. 

By R. F. HORTOR, M.A, D.D.. Author of “Mj Belief," Ac. Large 
crown Hvo, cloth boanlB. gilt top. Si. SJ. net. 

Full of Insight and cliniiii is Dr. Horton « clear and convincing ex* 
IKisltioii. £xtreiiiel.\ iiituicblliig and helpful."— H'orfd. 

The Appeal of Jesus. 

By T. S. OAIRROROSS, R.D., .Author of " The Making of a Minister," 

Ac. Crown hio, cloth hoaifiM, Si. SJ. net. 

A ver> beautiful stiid> of the Person of Cliiist. Hiiigularly fresh and 
ambtiiig '^Weetern Daitg PrcMt. 

Ambrose Shepherd, D. I>. a Mimair anJ Sirman. 

Written by ERIO SHEPHERD. Editid by J. F. SHEPHERD, M.A. 

Crown Svo, cloth iMianlA. with Portiait, tl. SJ. net. 

" Ihe iHMik eiiiiiiiit fail to iiibpirt- }ouDg mliiistcrs, and will be 
treasured greatly.”— We^i* nt Daily Mereury. 

Sir Galahad. 

By JAMES DURRS, M.A.. Author of •‘The Happy AVarrlor/' _ With 
pnotograMire fiiHitibpiiee of Watts s fnmoiiR |ilctiire, “Hlr Onlahod. 
mniud ill khaki eloth, 1l. net. 

** .Small enough to Slid a place in a kit, the liook's^ message is big 
enough to create henilsiii in un> soul ." — MethuilM Tiuiee. 

The Roseland Annual. Tha Uaal Baak far ttia Nmary. 

Four colmiieil plate# on art iMper. Jitio other pictures by Nursery 
Favourites ami jirintefl iii uoloiir Uiroiighout. Pictorial boards, 
varnishuil Sa., cloth hoards. 4i. 


JAMBS OUIRKE Jk CO., 13 Jk 14, PiMt Stiwat, LonSaii. 


Seeley, Service & Co Ltd 

Mf ^ Faindcd itbs 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND HIS STORY. 

riie Deselopiiieiit of 51 nil fnini the KLirliest Time. By Prof. (L F. 
Sc’iiTi Klliot. .M a . B Si W iih 70 llln.fiatuiiiH 7 m. 6d. net. 


A NATURALIST IN MADAGASCAR. 

A record of 6(i years' Intimiite iiitercoune with tlie until en' obiierva- 
tloii of life in the Inland. By Jamfs BiiUIEK, LL.D., F.K.(v.R. With 
41 llluM. 16,. net. 


OXFORD. 

By Aniiiikw Lang. TlliihtmtloiiB in colour by G. F. caklinv, B.H.A. 
Oidiuary Dlitiuii, Crown 4to. 12 m. 6d, net. Edition de l.iive, on 
iinhlcnelied Aiiiohi hand m otie paper 2 Sm. net. 

EDINBURGH. 

By U. L. bTBTKNMiir. With D! Colouren IlliiHtratinns h} .IAME.S 
HKKON . Piiti 4to. ftu. net . 

GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 

A Popular Introduction In Hiiiiiile Langnace. J. AV. Greiiora, F.U.S., 
Proteosur of Geology, (tl.iogow IJ ii I \ c rsits W i t h 4ii Tlli is net 

' Jan llARitr SKKins Vol 111. 

IAN HARDY, SENIOR MIDSHIPMAN. 

By Commander E. Hamilton CCKiiEt , B.N . Coloured Illub. gg. 
Reeently lemett in thin Series 

Vol. 1.— luB Hardy, Naval Cadet. Sa. Aol. IT -lea Hardy. 

Midahimnen. Sm. 


THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 

Dy Ke\ Vk’at Cole. 7a. 6d. net. 

"A book that no atudio can afford to negleot, and ona that will 
ha raad In every oirela where Art has any aignlflcanca what* 
ever.” - Cantemporaey Review. 

THE«ROMANCE OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 

Daring Deeds of famous liuccanecm and PirntcH. By h'. J. DAViiiboN, 
^ II.A. (Dxon). llluHtrated Ba. A'»l »l. honiniice Llhiarv . 

ADVENTURES OF MISSIONARY EX- 
PLORERS. 

Tme Stories of the Adventures of Great MlraloiiancB. By B. M. A. 
IBBOTPON. Tlhistrstoil. Sa, A ol. 11, .\d\eiit lire Library. 


SUINKCE rUB CHILDREN, A'OL. 111. 

THE STARS AND THEIR MYSTERIES. 

By C. B. Gih-on, F.B.H.B. lllnsirated. 3a. 6d. 

"Among wrltara for boya on Bolanoo, eaally the moat akiltlil la 
Hr. Charlea Oibaon ''-The Nmtioa. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY. • 

A little Borlp of Good Counsel for Travellers. By Sir A. T. Quilleu* 
CuUOB. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Tliln iwper edition in Leather, Ss. net. 

mme OHiHBJAV SEJMMmiZMKg MVRBBV, W.CS. 


Ebtabliohed 1863. 

PETTY 6 SONS 

Printern and Lithographera, 

Colour and Commercial. 


ALL BRITISH 

Children’s Toy Books 

Better Value. Better Flnieh 
than any foreign productions. 


WHITEHALL PRINTERIES, l.eede 

I.ONDON-48, FORE STREET, E.C. 


SOUTHERN PRINTERIES. Reading 
LONDON-1 10. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 




INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENTS 

y 

ARROWSMITH'S NEW BOOKS 


GLORIOUS RUSSIA 

Paper covers ITS LIFE, PEOPLE AND DESTINY Cloth 

1/-net. By £. A. BRAYLEY llODGE’n S 1/8 net. 

The object of this book is to give the general leader a short, but enm- 
pichrnuvc burvev of coat *nipurarv Russia, the life ol tim people, the social 
and otuer institutions of the country, bonic ot itb problenAand itb prospects. 


WAS IT A MARRIAGE? 

Crown 8vn. By EDITH STANIFORTH. 6/- 

.\n attractive and \vi II written love story. 


THE MELODY OF DEATH 

Crown Kvo. BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE FOUR JUST MEN." 8/6 
**Thc plot IS vividly and aiTebtliiKl> unrH\elled."— GlugiMr Cttizen. 
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POOTLI : 

A STORY OF .LIFE 
IN BOMBAY. 

By Arpeshir F. J. Chixoy, BA.. I L.B., and Mrs. Dunbax 
A. F. Chinov. 6 s. (Werner T.aiiric.) 



From Pootli : A Sto^ 
of Life in 
Bombay 

(Werngt Latirie). 


'What do you say. 
PURSHOTAM p Who 
IS TO VISIT US P ” 


This is a tale 
of Pill see life 
in Biiiulora, a 
suburb of Bom- 
bay, anil pootli 
is the lovely 
(liiiip:liter of a 
very wealthy, 
upright sclf- 
m.ule Parsec 
resident, 
" boni," say the 
iiulhors. “ with 
the golden 
spoon in her 
mouth," blit 
spoiled by a 
loo indulgent 
father. Hence 
li e r foolish 
flirtation with 
Jill, a handsome 
“flirt** of .one 
and twenty also 
spoiled, and 
1 ii s t , i n de ed 
debauched, lor 
presently we 
And him among 



/•ViiiM Ihe Temple 111 tHe Tope 
•Hnfider Stoiitfhion). 


COVER Design. 


•‘magnificent billiard- 
saloons, patronisc'd by 
the beau-monde of Bom- 
bay,*' and in “ one of 
these haunts of fashion- 
able \nce which was run 
on a grand style,” Jal i** 
wallowing in the excite- 
ment, “ for with eucli 
stroke large sinus 
changed hands.” After 
losing two to three 
thousand rupees to an 
Knglishman, who is ex- 
ploiting jiiTs passion for 
a fair Fmghsh cousin , Jal 
goes home and after 
“bathing his heated 
brain in ice-cold water ” 
he squabbles with his 
family and his falhei, 
who deplores the fast 
and giddy life of lu> 
son “who weak and 
frivolous by naluri.^ 
and early pampered and 
spoiled by the fond 
partiality of an illiterate 
mother, was lu'v fast 
rolling down the slippery 
and dangerous path to 
ruin.” Pootli fiiui.s him 
out, however, and falls 
in love with her father s 
Oldest friend, a sedate 
widower with twin 
daughters of her own 
age. The story moves 
among people of conser- 
vative and wilv ideas, 
as well as “social re- 



From La FUche Noire 1 -b lbprbux re^arda on ecouta 

{Nelson). 


formers,” we eatch a 
glimpse ot nuMlernity 111 
the shape oi taxicabs, 
telephones, kinema 
theatres and the “de- 
licious tunes of the brass 
band that began playing 
the spirited piece ol 
Overtures ti» Zampa.” 
Through tribulation and 
with the remo\ al by 
de-ith ol severed of the 
more ineonvemcnt char- 
jiiters the artless story 
ino\ es to a serene ending, 
and il is a real tour de 
/rii'ic oil the ]irirt of the 
authors to have made 
in such excellent, if iin- 
sii]>i)le and somewhat 
Balm Fnglish, a novel 
that with all its faults 
gives a few significant 
rcvelatifuis of F’arsee 
society that we should 
scarcely get otherwise. 
And what a w'ord of 
praise for : 

“ The JCnglish niaulser- 
vant, who generally works 
from early in tlie morning 
till late in the evening, 
and who, though single- 
handed. cffieiicntly man- 
ages not only to carry out 
the cooking operations of 
the family, but to clean 
the liouse from the top to 
the bottom, keep the furni- 
ture in a shining condition 
and even answer sum- 
monses at the front 
door.** 




DucksoiK kO® 
•New Books 

I^SSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSS 
Shaltespeare*s Songs Sonnets 

llla«tr»ted utd Dceoratcd by CHARLES KOBINSON. 

12 PJiiU'H in ruliHir, anJ, with many Pen and Ink 
drawings. Text mid Line TlliisirnlioiiH |iriii1t*fl in twn 
colourn. rluth giif, ;x. (id. mt, 

MB ATM KOBINSON •S HUMOROUS UltA**i/^aS 

Some *• Frightful ” War Pictures 

nraWD liy W. llKA'lll liOI’.INSUN. Fu/Z /mif, ,/mir. 
iugg and hlnrk awhtrhda gkcO'hut, liUindg^Jidnt (/ uti. 
by Uh. GiL net ; imalagr J^d. 


FLAUBBRT 

The Temptation of St. Anthony 

Translated liy RKNK PRWCMS. \ Ni»w Kilitioii. 
Illustrated ill Hlaek and \Miitr* tiuiii Line Drawiiiu^ hy 
Katiierink Low, wiih a Plintogiavnre Purtr.iit uf 
Flail hert. 

Huyal Srn, gift fojt, drMi tdiyg^^fh markup / 7 «. net. 
^ STENDHAL 

' On Love hy Stendhal 

TraiislaliMl irimi tlie Freiieli ami Ediled li\ C'LCII. 
SIDNES’ WOOLF, M.A.. Fellow of Tiiiiity f'ollege. 
riinihridge, and I'HILIP SIONKV WOOLF. 

Jfemy A'r«, .As*/ pagtA. *a. fid. vtf. 


TCHEKOFF 

Russian Silhouettes 

l!j AXT<»N TCHl'.KOKr. 

A Now Oolleetioii «1 Mones. Cnnni Unt f‘.s 

MICHAEL FAIRLESS 

The Roadmender Booh of Days 

A Year of Thoughts from the Roadmender Series. 

(\mi]ii1e(1 liv MlLOUF.l) OENTLK. J'lttp. .s<7#, vfofft 

? fift, inf ft JffshfHtfl Jlud /nffHrf* (luth^ fid. 10 / . 

hii/ifamfMknit ’i't. *nf. wf . I*n'itiau taff^ lutund tnrnrrs^ 
Ji». wt : rr/rtf raf/, . 7 a. mf, \Thr U*i*id uv ud* t .Se/vrv. 

L. MARCH FHILLIPP'i 

Form and Colour 


Hv L. MAKl'll PIllLLlPl'S. Aiitlnn <it “The >\oiLs 
of Man. ” 

Ilctiitf tS’ivi, 7tf. (Jd. art, jmstfUfE "id. 

W, H, HUDSON 

Birds and Man uyw n. Hudson. 

" A gre.ii wilier and a^reat naturalist " II idmutdir 
(fazette. 

“In liis liest vein. ('Imrin, iiisi^rht. fioetrs. aiid a 
WDiiderful prveisioii of the senses.*' - 77o' Tinn\. 

lleirrittfn awf rnlargeif^ inth fronttymre in rohutr. 
tis. Mf/, pogtage .7m*. 

EDWARD THOMAS 

Four-and-Twenty Blachbirds 

Ity KDW AKD IHO.MAS. 

Ktoriua witt^ and w’lse, wliii-h give (jiiaint explann 
tioiis of the oiigiii of four-and-twenty wise s.iws, sueli 
na “Set a Thief to (Jatch a 1'hief,*’ ’••Tliere's mans u 
Slip,” “ It’s all my eye and llelty Martin," b\e. A little 
volnina of wit and originality. 

Withafronfispirmint^diwr by l^uiLLKU \ VN Ai.i.vn. 
Large eroim iS’ro, Jg. tUl, nct^ pogtage 4d. 

newbiSl dwiqht hillis 

The Story of Phaedrus 

(liiiw we tint pa* Rrealrnl ImniKm 111 ilii' s'orM.) 

By NEWELL DWIC5TIT IIILLTS. A story of early 
Christian days Hhowing how the Oospels came to Ih» 
preserved. 

Crown 8v0t Ss. 6d. net, pogtage fid. 


DUCKWORTH 9 CO.« Cc»von« Garden. London. 


RUPERT BROOKL 



Over 30,000 1 Copies have been sold of his 

1914 And Other Poems 2 6 net. 

(with fibove jinrtrait in photogravure) 

AXD 

POEMS. (I'irst Issued in 1911) 2 '6 set 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In response to numerous applications for an 
appropriate Christmas Rift, the Publishers are 
issuinR the famous Series of Five Sonnets 
inspired by the war, and entitled ‘*1914,’* in 
a Booklet at 6d. net, supplied in an envelope 
ready for despatch. This Booklet will not 
be supplied after December 3Ist, 1915. 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 

By J. C. STOBART. 

Re-issue with all the original 
illustrations. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DATS 

With a Preface by LORD KILBRACKEN. 

and Introduction and Notes by F. SIDGWICK. 

Illustrated with Poi traits and Views. Cheaper 

r£-issiie. 

SCHOOL HOMIUES. 

By AKTHIiK SIDGWICK. 

With an Introduction by CANON WILSON. 

First Scries. F’cap. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

SOME VERSE. », F. S. 2 .. net. 

POEMS. By ELINOR JENKINS. 2s. 6d. net. 
POEMS OF TO-DAY, (second la.^e1|npre«ton. 

Cr. 8vo. FICTION. 6/- 

THE ACCOLADE. By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 

PELIE THE CONQUEROR. 

By MAKTIN ANDEKSEN NEXO. 

SIDGWICK A JACKSON • 3 Adaiii St. London, W.C. 
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must be left to the reader of the book to dlscoiger. 
Here are adventures and mysteries enough to tieUe 
the palate of the most jaded reader of detective 
stories. 


THE LAD WITH WINGS. 

By Bwta Ruck. 6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Thus does one woman count as profoundest 
boredom what brings to her sister ecstasy itself." 
Cleverly drawn is the contrast between the 
romantic little Welsh girl, the dreamer of dreams, 
and her tall, blas6, recklessly materialistic friend. 
There is a strong touch of Clementina Wing in 
this untidy Bohemian, freakish-tongued and kind- 
hearted, but she has a capacity for witty, racy 
cynicism to which even Clementina does not attain. 
T.ooking back on the book the romance of the 
Welsh girl, large a part as it occupies, very 
much inclines to fade away and give place to 
this brilliant portrait in primary colours. One 
reason for this is that after the first few 
chapters the romance begins to drag. It is too 
spun out, and fails to retain our interest. The 
aiitlior can be concise when she likes. The little 
three-line sketch of the Welsh quarriers’ village 
on a rainy day is perfect ; the Bohemian's talk is 
perfect, quick, incisive, not a word too much. 
Hut there is no denying that the plot drags. 
The male character, the airman, is wonderfully 
well drawn, one of the most natural heroes we 
have come across for a long time ; but our interest 
remains centred on the brilliant, cynical, reckless 
Bohemian, so confident that she has smothered 
the last spark of romance in her nature, and so 
mistaken. 


' From Hunted Treasure Hunters The Bomb. 

{Kelly). 

THE DOUBLE ROAD. 

By Michael Wood. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Longmans. Green.) 

This is a thoughtful little story of an unusual 
kind, and written in a style of admirable 
restraint •excellently in agreement with its sub- 
ject. Kelly Dominick had inherited a quiet, 
contemplative nature into which seemed to 
penetrate the spirit of his native downs. At 
an early age he displayed a remarkal^e self- 
control, and in contrast with this trait the 
author presents a number, of excellently drawn 
characters of an opposite type. Mr. Woa<l has 
chosen a small canvas, but his work has marked 
abihty and finish. 

THE ASHIEL MYSTERY. 

By Mrs. Charles Bryce. 6s. (John Lane.) 

This novel is a detective story of an unusual 
kind, concerning itself with a lost child, anarchists 
and so many other complicated matters that we 
not only wonder at Mr. Gimblet— the young Oxford 
architect turned detective —who straightens the 
matter out. but at the authoress for conceiving 
<;uch a tangle of incidents. The son of Lord Ashicl 
marries secretly so as not to offend his old uncle. 
His Vi^o Julianna dies in childbirth six months 
before the uncle departs. The viidower is so angry 
with the baby— -a girl — -that he refuses to have 
anything to do with it, and leaves it with a friend 
.of his wife’s— 4 widow. This widow declares that 
« Russian friend of hers is anxious to adopt a 
baby girl, and leaves the baby in her hands. 
YearS'piss. He has lost all sight oi his daughter 

aiiH fheki .drcumstances arise which make him 

desirous of/discovering her whereabouts. Two 
.^gtfls he finds who may be his missing daughter. 
*jpmd how he eventually lights upon the real one 




ATHAUE Robert W. Chamben 



OPmt W A RKIB T ‘ JoMphine D. Baeon 

c.AJi 1 av Autoor of To-Day’s Daughter.” etc. 

£!!!!?! a young girl resolves to stake aU on a 

ganuDler a tniow , a delightful love story bhowiiig how her plans worked out. 

THANKTUX’S INHBltlTANCB Jow|th C. LiiiMln 

Tfc—w Knowles, ' “ Laptain Dan’s Daughter,” etc 
Th^ful Barnes inherits a haunted house, things happen until the reader is 
short of breath. Pure fun from beginning to end. 

THB SFUMDro CHANCE Mary HmUiiO Bradley 

Auttor of The Palace of Darkened WindoVi'S,” rtn 
me nunance of a young American girl who went to Praiue as a nurse 


THB GIRIi AT CENTRAL Geraldine Bonner 

Author of “ The Emigrants' Trail," etr 
A baluiiig niysti'ry story which puzzles the cktectives to the very enil 

THE PRINCESS CECILIA Elmer Daria 

me story of an Eastern potentate who graduates at a Uiiivcisitv but gtn-s 
back to Ins own country to drift into the old ways of l-asteni tradiliun. 


THE EOOLISH VIRGIN Thomas Dixon 

Aiitlior of ** The I l.iii^iii.in," etc. 

A romance of to-day telling of a woman s mistaken marriage and how she 
retrieved her broken life. 


UP THE ROAD WITH SALLIE Frances R. Bterrett 

Author of “ The Jam Girl.” 

A romance full of humorous situations like “ Seven Keys to Italdpatc.” 

RAGS Edith a Delano 

Author of •• The Ijiml of Content.” 

Kags is a little CaiLidiaii, the daughter oi a gambler, wlm wins tliniugh to 
happiness by sheer grit and goixl nature. 

THE MEASURE OF A MAN Amelia E. Barr 

.Aiitliitr 111 “ The W iiiiiiiig ut Liiria " clr. 

The aiiUifirs siibji'i I III this 111111.1111 1 is the ''XMi Uh's^ .nid Mi^mity o, iiiotliir- 
liiioil .uul till hirtui'-i 111 liuiiio lite. 


RECORD NOa 33 Ida C. Clarke 

.An unusual sLorv telling luiw an unknown voire uii a gr.uiuiplioiie record 
iiillucncod the hie ul ;i young giil 

The GUNS of EUROPE The FOREST of SWORDS 
The HOSTS of the AIR loeeph A. Alteheler 

lliree stories of adveiiluie m the gn.-it riintpeaii war I ai h illiibtralisl with 
four ruliiiiied plate, Per Vol. 3'6 


For Christmas uses and other gift purposes, follow the advice 
of the Daily Telegraph ” and adopt 

THE LITTLE BOOKS OF GEORGIAN VERSE. 

As dainty as classical reprints, with a freshness and value all 
their own : selected by a discriminating ^tor, in whose taste all 
lovers of fine literature may repose the utmost confidence. 12 
volumes are now ready, x/- net. Hearken to the « Daffy Tele- 
graph *' again ; 

bold and interesting experiment . . . assuredly deservA 
success, for it can safely be said that in the matter of beautiful 
paper and type and neat covers the publisher has done his best 
to that end. . . . These Little Books' of Georgian Verse are all 
so good that^they should have a considerable success as small 
greeting gifts.** 

Let the Dundee Advertiser *’ introduce a collateral series, 
each volume by a writer of established reputation. We cannot 
welcome too warmly the quality of work which Mr. Erskine 
MacDonald is producing in 

THE XXth CENTURY POETRY SERIES.” 

Six volumes (blue wrappers, x - net, canvas boards, 2/6), con- 
tributed by Gilbert Thomas, Eva Gore-Booth, Cecil Roberts, 
Edmund John, Alfred Williams, and Theodore Maynard, for 
whom Mr. G. K. Chesterton supplies an introduction. 

These series are an attempt to reach a large public with the 
finest new poetry at a popular, low price. To them add : ••A most 
precious volume of universal appeal - inspiring and consoling ’* — 
the most human and personal gift book of the season: 

A CROWN OF AMARANTH. 

A collection of noble poems by Mrs. Meynell, Captain Julian 
Grenfell, Lord Crewe, Laurence Binyon, Katharine Tynan, and 
many others, to the Memory of the Brave and Gallant Gentlemen 
who have fallen in the War : vellum wrapper, x/- net : parch- 
ment boards, 2 '6 net. 

Two other of Erskine MacDonald's new i - books are THE 
REAL NIETZSCHE, by R. Dimsdale Stocker, author of «The 
Time Spirit," which must be read if you wish to understand the 
war and a perverted philosophy : and “THE MYSTIC ARSENAL, 
wherein are stored the things of the spirit that are the munitions 
of peace," collated for daily use by E. Crosby Heath. These 
X - books, both prose and verse, specially designed in contents and 
price for the current season, are stocked by all reputable bookshops 
— they are not an eclectic monopoly. Ask for them, and send for 
a fuller list, and an attractive personal proposition. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 Bedford Street, LONDON. 


ERSKINE MACDONALD, MALORY HOUSE, FEATHERSTONE 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


MRS. BARCLAY’S NOVELS 

CollrcU-d ICdiiion. Crown 8vo, Buckram, lA’athcr 
Gilt 'I'ups, 5 b. lU't each ; 35 s. net per set. 

The Rosary. The Mistress of Shenstone. The Following 
of the Star. Through the Postern Cate. The Upas Tree. 
The Broken Halo. The Wall of Partition. 

THE ROMANCE OF OLD BELGIUM 

By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

With original pen-tind-ink Drawings and numerous othci 
Illustrations. 15 /- net. 

ALFRED THE GREAT 

The Truth Teller— Maker of England. 

By BEATRICE A. LEES. 

Sometime Tutor of Somerville College, (Oxford. 

Fully Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

MEMORIES OF A PUBLISHER 

By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, LittD. 

Author of " Alemories of My Youth,** etc. 9 /- net. 

VANISHING ROADS AND OTHER 

ESSAYS By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

• A new volume of Essays. 6/- net. 

TALES FROM OLD JAPANESE 
DRAMAS Bf ASATARO MIYAMORI. 

With 44 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 



BOOK BARGAINS 


NEW REMAINDERS Offered 
SURPLUS VOLUBIRS « n Sd. .. 

PAPER REMAINDERS ., » lA « 

December Cstelogue Now ^sdy, post free, from 
THE MODERN LIBRARY COMPANY, 

Librarians to the Trade only. Send for Terms 

56. OXFORD ROAD. MANCHESTER. 



AUTHORS* MSS- neatly, cheaply executed under 
Literary supervision. Work returned same day 
received. Efficient Typewriting Offices, 70, Rutland 
Street, Leicester. 



OCTOBER LIST (No. 416) NOW READY, 

Post Free on Application. 

MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS 

in Publlahert* Romalnders, all New Copies. ofTered at dlaeounts of 
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i«rom Pjmith, Journalist 
(B/aeft). 


THE WINNING SHOT. 

By Jerome D. Travers and Grantland Rice. Illustrated. 
58. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Travers is Open Champion and has been four times 

Amateur Golf Champion of 
the United States, and what 
he and Mr. Rice do not know 
about golf is not worth trying 
to find out. They have not 
laid themselves out here to 
give definite instruction on 
established lines, but to 
" range into golf psychology 
— to sIkiw the value of con- 
centratKHi and control ‘of 
nerves- -and to entertain, if 
po.ssible, with stories of 
championship matches and 
champion players ; to show 
how these matches were won 
with certain shots or by un- 
usual temperaments.*’ The 
result is a book that does 
give you instruction of the 
most useful sort in the most 
useful way — a capital liandl^ook written with a sense of 
humour, and punctuated with plcnlv of new and very 
amusing anecdotes. 


A SLICE 
OF 

, WOMAN’S 
LIFE. 

' By L.C. Bannister 
68. OMgby. Long, 
and Co.) 

There is a note 
of sadness through- 
out the whole of 
this story of a 
woman’s early life. 
It is the story of a 
loveless childhood. 

, a lonely yout^/and 

gdventures of 


a girl, cast upon the 
world. ’ The cup of joy 
is raised to the lips at 
last only to be dashed 
away by the relentless 
hand of Fate. T&e 
subject of the book is 
a pathetic figure, and 
one that wins the sym- 
pathy of the reader and 
retains it to the last 
chapter ; left to the 
tender mercies of a 
strict nurse by a sel- 
fish . vicious - tempered 
mother and an unin- 
terested father, Cicely’s 
childhood is one of 
continual hardship, 
suppression and fear, 
and the seeds of hatred 
sown in her young 
heart seem to embitter 
her whole existence. 
The story rings true, 
and is indeed a ” slice 
of life ’’—the Ufe of a 
disappointed woman. 
But the memory of that 
woman whose dearest 
hopes were shattered will linger long after the book is 
closed. It is a book of deep emotions and stirring 
passion, and a most readable story withal. 


' I JUST SAILED IN." 


PSMITH, JOURNALIST. 

By P. G. WoDEHousE. 3s. 6d. 


(Black.) 


Thb most wondbiipul 

FUTT (ONB BY TAVISI IT 
NAB BVBR BBBN MV LOT 
TO WITNBBS. 

From The Winning Shot 
{Wertter Laurie). 
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From British Coal Trade 
ifitmtiedge). 


If the under-life in New York is anything at all like that 
described by Mr. 1 *. G. Wodehouse in “ Psmith. Journalist,” 
then exibteiicc in that city must be almost as thrilling as a 
cinema play. The author introduces us once more to his 
delightful crcatir)ii P.smitli — a kind of James Welch char- 
acter. w'ho goes through amazing adventures of his own 
seeking with an eyeglass in his eye. and a cool, ready jest 
upon his lips— the kind of Britisher whom Mr. Dooley 
always finds so delightful. In this book Psmith. spending 
the long vacation in America, buys a paper called Cosy 
Moments — a journal for the home of the usual kind — and 
turns this paper into an organ for letting a little light in 
upon the evils of housing in New York City. Inevitably 
he runs up against certain powerful commercial interests, 
who, having failed to bribe him, resort to more extreme 
measures. And it is here that the excitement and move- 
ment of the story is developed. We refrain from telling 
more of a story which is completely engrossing. Mr. 

Wodehouse writes 
with a lightness of 
touch that never 
fails. Psmith is of 
course a caricature, 
but then so was Mr. 
Micawber. If you 
want to laugh and 
be thriljpd at the 
same time * * Psmith, 
Journalist,” will do 
your business for 
you. We should 
mention that in 
spite of the light 
way in which he 
writes the author 
'claims that be is 
^painting life in New 
York exactly as 
it is. 


CLBABINe OUT THB OUT. 
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Children’s 

Books 


BLACKIE’S 

XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 

'*«* A Coloured Booklet, containing full particulars of 
Gift Books, beautifully printed In Colours on Art 
Paper, and with many facsimile coloured pictures, 
will be forwarded post free to any address. 

NEW STIRRING STORIES 
BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRENETON. 

AT GRIPS WITH THE TURK. 

Story of the Dardanellei Caniiiai|!:n. llliutratca by WAL FAOET. 
Large Crowa Svu, cloth extra, olivine edges, Ss. 

UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND. 

A Story of the Great War from the Battle of the Aisne. Illustrated 
by ARCH. WEBB. Croern 8\o, clulh extra, ollvliie edges, 3e. 6d. 

WITH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 

A Tale of Couaek Fighting in the Eastern Campaign. Illustrated by 
WAL PAGET. Large Crown Svo, cloth vxtrsi, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT. 

A Story of the Great War down to the Battle of the Aisne. lllnstratud 
by ARCH. WEBB. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


By PERCY F. W’ESTERMAK. 

THE DISPATCH RIDERS. 

The Adventures f if Two Hritish Motnr-Cvellsts with the Belgian Fon-ea. 
lllimtrateil hy F. OILLETT. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ohvnie eilgii», 

3b. 6d. 

By PERCY F. WERTERAIAy. 

THE FIGHT FOR CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A Ta'e of the Halllpnll reninsiilur. Illustrated in Colour and in Blaek- 
and- W hite. Cri>a ii svo, 2s. 6d. 

Bv ^APTAT^^ CHARLES OILKONT. 

A MOTOR-SCOUT IN FLANDERS. 

ASt-oryot the Great War. Illnsiraied in cxilour and in Black-and- 
White by F. OILLETT. Crown bvo, 2s. 6d. 


By LIEUT.-COL. CYRIL F1E1.1), U.\l.l..l. 

THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 

Illustrated by 32 Plates. Crown 8vn cloth extra, olivine edges, 3a. 6d. 

THE BRITISH NAVY BOOK. 

Illustrated from drawings by C. M!. PA.DDAT and from Photogrupha. 
Crown bVo, eloth extra, olivine edaeq, 3s. 6d. 


Bv I.T.-COUHaNUKH T.tPJlKI.L DOKLIXU, K.N. 

THE SECRET SUBMARINE. 

A Bt >ry of Fighting by Sea and Land. Illiiatrated by 11. PADOAV. 
Largo Crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Ss. 

By G. GRAHAME-W'UITB and HARRY HARPER. 

THE INVISIBLE WAR-PLANE. 

A Story of Air Warfara llluatrated by JOHN 1)E G. BRYAN. 
Crown Svo, eluth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

By JOHN BARXETI’. 

THE SKIPPER OF THE XI. 

A Story School Life Illustrated in colour nnl In Black-and-white 
by T. M. B. WHfTWELL. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

By ROhA MULUOLLA.VD (Lady Gilbert). 

NARCIS8A*8 RING.. 

The Storv of n Strange Quest. Illustrated hi duotones by C UEAIAIX 
BAMMUNl). R.T. Lsige crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

MARGERY DAWE. 

Illustrated In duotones uy Fd'NK WILES. Large crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6a. 

Hy BESSIE MARGHANT. 

JOYCE HARRINGTON'S TRUST, 

An Argentine Alystery. Illnstrated by CYRl'S CUNEO. Large 
crown Svo, cloth extra, ollvlno edges, $■. 

By ANGELA BRAZIL. 

THE JOLLIE8T TERM ON RECORD. 

Illnstrated by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges. 3s. 6il. 

By BESSIE MARCH ANT. 

A GIRL AND A CARAVAN. 

The Story of Inna's Quest in Persia. llliiHtrated by FRED LKIST. 
Crown Svu, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

' By ANGELA BRAZIL 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL. 

Illustrated in colour and in Black -and -White by uTANLEY DAVLS. 
Cirown Svo 2a. 6d, 


SS Kiss'**** BLACKIE’S 3/6 

CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 

TweuFTH vmHm of isoue. 

Handaoroe Volume of 198 pagee, with over 180 Illustrations, including 4U 
full-page Ftotureslii fbll oolonr by the beet artiste. Picture boardi. cloth 
^ backi, 3e. 6d.; cloth, gilt edge^ 5s. 

■lACKIE Altos, LM., 80, OM eallsy, iMidon, LC. 


FROM 

WELLS URDNER,DARTM&Co.'8 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Bishop of London 

The Qhurch in Time of War. 

By the Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. A. F. WINNINQTON 
INGRAM, D.D. (Bishop of London). Cloth, 2 b. 6d. 
net. 

Professor Scott Holland. 

A Bundle of Memories. 

By Professor SCOTT HOLLAND. Cloth. 7h 6d. net. 

W. M. Lettg. 

Christina’s Son. 

By W. M. LETTS. Cloth. 6b. 

The new novel by this talented author of the popular and 
successful novel The Rough Way,” which on publication 
soon ran into four editions. 

R S. Boas. 

Comrades in Arms. 

By Mrs. V. S. BOAS. Cloth, Is. net. 

Short stories set against the background of the Great 
War. 

ProfessorScottHoUand^ 

So as by Fire. 

By Professor SCOTT HOLLAND. Cloth, 2s. net; 
paper, Is. net. 

Notes on various aspects of the War, its causes, Its 
effects, and its problems for the future. 

\ird Impression, 

C, A, Pease, 

The Toils and Travek of Odysseus. 

Translated by C. A, PEASE. Illustrated by F. C. PAPE. 
Vol. XXXI. in the 6b. Darton's Fine Art Series. 

Sir Harry Johnston. 

A Gallery of Heroes and Heroines. 

By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. Illustrated in colour by , 
JOSEPH SIMPSON. Volume VI. In the "Animal 
Why-Book Series." S*. net. 

H. R, R nbertson. 

Plants we Play With. 

By H. R. ROBERTSON, R.E., R.M.S. Illustrated 
with 40 Pictures (20 in Colour) by the Author. A 
daintily illustrated book describing the plant games of 
England. Cloth, 3 b. 6d. net. 

M, M, Prank. 

Short Plays about Famous Authors. 

By M. MORRISON FRANK. Cloth boards, 2s. net 
Each Play (5) is issued separately and can be had for 4d« 
each. 

Dowarer Countess of Jersey. 

The Surprising Story of John 

Alexander and the Litde Man. 

By the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF,, JERSEY. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.l. Volume 
XIV. in Darton’s Easy Readers. Cloth, la. 6d. 

BeaUeu aevenl amr Rewmrd Books ood tko ovot- 
popular anaualt: •• Cbatterkox," "Suaday and 
Everyday," "ThoPriMe," "Ckattorbox Nowakox,!' 
"Leading SMaga. " 


3*4. PATRRNOSTBR BUILDINGS. LONDON. B.C. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF MYTH AND LEGEND. 

Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of "The Age of 

Fable.’* By Thomas Bulfincii. With 36 Illustrations. 

• 69. net. (Harrap.) 

It was a happy thought of the publishers to give readers 
on this bide of the Atlantic an illustrated edition of " The 
Age of Fable " and so lead to a better knowledge of Thomas 
Bulfinch, whose " Legends of Charlemagne,*’ ought to be 
like *‘ household words** among all lovers of roihancc, and 
may so indeed becomeby their recent incl iisioii in Everyman’s 
Library. ** The Age of Fable " is also in that series, re- 
printed, however, without revision or extension, so that those 
who will can estimate that which has been done in the 
present instance, 
chiefly for the 
sake of accuracy 
on certain ques- 
tions of myth- 
ology — according 
to the standard 
of modern know- 
ledge. As the old 
charm and the 
old aroma remain 
throughout, the 
revisions arc 
really like a 
wreath laid upon 
the tomb of a de- 
lightful maker ol 
books. The jirc- 
face to the present 
volume says right- 
ly of the original 
work a.s a whole 
that "it has taken 
secure place as a 
classic,*' and the 
description is true 
also of the other 
collection men- 
tioned, as well as 
of an intermediate 
volume c a 1 1 e il 
" The Age of 
Chivalry,” which 
we shall hope to 
see later on pre- 
sented as "a 
thing of beauty " 
in outward ap- 
pearance. It is 
that already — 
and almost " a joy 
for ever ” — to the 
votaries of 
knightly books. 

Bulfinch wrote 
mainly for young 
readers, but with 
an eye to the older 
children, to those even who " visit museums and galleries of 
art,” and to yet others " in advanced life ” who may " find 
pleasure ii^ retracing a path of literature '* associated with 
the morning of their days. He cast out a wide net, and one 
is sure that he brought in his fish from the four quarters of 
human life. * He will be read at this day by all and sundry 
for that which he is, a teller of living stories, no whit less 
alive than they were sixty years since in America The 
coloured illustrations in the volume are reproductions of 
four pictures by Leighton, and the other excellent plates 
arer drawn from many sources. That the volume is beauti- 
fully printed and handsomely and artistically produced 
goes without saying, since it is published by Messrs. 
Harrap, who have establidied such a high reputation for 
their work in that kind. 


THE CUB. 

By IvniKL Turner. With Illustrations by Harold Cop* 
PING. 3s. f)d. (Ward, Lock.). 

'I'lie Great War has influenced Uic pen of Miss Ethel 
Turner. She calls her new book " A Story In War-Time *' ; 
and the first three chapter.s of it are as vivid a picture of 
those first terrible days in Belgium as if the authoress 
had been tlie very girl herself, Brigid l.indsay, who had 
left her convent school with the nuns and her school- 
fellows, and then becoming separated from them, had 
witnessed scenes of horror and danger, and had finally 
made her way to Brussels on foot, carrying the five-year- 
old child, whose parents had been killed before her eyes. 

'J'he main portion 
of the story takes 
place on board the 
Orion, as it makes 
its way towards 
Australia and 
safety. And on 
board the Orion, 
Brigid meets 
" The Cub." The 
Cub is a youth of 
sixteen, and he 
and she become 
fast friends and 
protectors of the 
little Belgian or- 
phan. Many in- 
cidents grow into 
the story ; and 
even Australia, 
w'hcn il is reached, 
is not exempt 
from the results of 
war. Miss Ethel 
Turner needs no 
introduction to- 
day to girl 
readers ; she won 
their hearts long 
ago by her sym- 
pathetic, amus- 
ing, life-like 
stories ; we need 
only say that her 
clever character- 
isation, her eye 
for vivid details, 
her natural style 
and keen obser- 
vation have all 
gone to make a 
story which may 
be counted upon 
as a safe gift for 
any girl ol any 
age or any taste 
for “ the best.” 

THE LOST FAIRY TALES. 

By H. L’Estrange Malone. 3s. 6d. (Kelly.) 

Boris and Sasha are tw'o little children who run away 
from home to a big forest to seek the Lost Fairy 1 'ales. 
They meet the Musical Sjjirit of the Forest, a very oUl 
man, who takes them into his cottage! and tells them 
some of the talcs they have come so far to find. He tells 
them the story of “ The Castle of Silence,** the story of 
" The Eagle Girl," and the story of " The Demon of the 
Waste Lands." But best of all — if there can be a best 
when all are so equally fascinating— is the story of " What 
Happened on the other Side ” — a continuation o£ the 
famous legend of the " l*ied l*ipcr of llanielin." Tlie 
tales are vrritten in a simple, yet interesting style that 
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Will appeal to imaginative children, and all who love the 
universal favouiltes and can sUll enjoy (Irimm's and 
Hans Andersen’s will gladly welcome these. For, al- 
though they are new, they possess the magical charm of 
the real old-fashioned fairy-tales, and one can readily 
believe that they have been lost somewhere in the past, 
when fairy tales were young, and are now found again 
and brought to light. I*rofuscly illustrated with dainty 
little thumb-nail drawings, and eight full-page pictures 
in colour by Mr. Gordon Robinson, the book would make 
a most pleasing 
Christmas gift, 
and one a child 
would value and 
re-read many 
times. 

THE 
SECRET 
SEVEN. 

By Warren 

Bell. 3s. 6d. 

(Black.) 

Mr. Warren 
Bell’s breezy 
school tales are 
always popular 
among boys, and 
•‘The Secret 
Seven ” — more 
tales of Grey- 
house — include 
some of the bes% 
short stories he 
has written. He 
knows exactly the 
sort of thing a 
boy likes to read, 
and his tales are 
thoroughly alive 
with excitement, 
mystery and 
humour. “ The 
Secret Seven " it- 
self is an amusing 
yarn, telling of a 
boy named Fen- 
der who, being 
anything but 
popular among 
his companions, 
is made the victim 
of a practical joke 
by the Secret 
Seven. Bent on 
retahation and on 
discovering the 
identities of his 
tormentors, he 
plays jokes on 
other fellows un- 
der the name of 
that mysterious 
ba^d. The con- 
fusion that arises 
from* this is ail 
clearad up at last, 

and in the end Fender gets his dcsorls and ii(>lj(id> is 
sorry for it. The story of Big and JJltle Brown is equally 
entertaining, while ** Htiw Savatard Got Bfu k,” “ The 
Return Match,” and indeed each and all of the others arc 
capital stories with plenty of movement and fnn in them. 
Mr. Warren Bell’s skill at character drawing, and his 
intimate* knowledge of boys are too well known to need 
tbq statemei^jt that all his boys are ” real ” boys, and as 
varying in "disposition as rciil boys naturally are. Any 
Schoolboy would be delighted vdth the book. 



hrum Valentine and Orson 
{Wamc), 


THE 

DAMPIER BOYS: 

A SCHOOL 
STORY. 

Jlv ]•:. M. CiRLEN. 3s. 6d. (Blackic ) 

hrank mid Douglas Dumpier were brothers ivho, with 
llieii Aoiiiigei sister were left in Kngland for their scho olin g 

when their 
mother rctumed 
to the Far East. 
F or tunately , 
Mrs. Dampier was 
able to leave them 
in the charge of 
an old friend of 
her oivn, whom 
they came to 
know as Aui^t 
Bee, and their 
story, as set 
forth by E. M. 
Green, deals in 
part with their 
home life with 
that charming 
and understand- 
ing lady, in part 
with their life at 
a school kept by 
the excellent Dr. 
Lester, and in 
part with their 
visits to the an- 
cestral home of 
Linfield Grange, 
('olonel Dampier, 
the father of the 
boys, should have 
inherited the pro- 
perty, but the will 
under which he 
would have done 
so could not be 
found, and so it 
had gone to a 
younger brother 
in accordance 
with an earlier 
will. That 
younger brother’s 
widow and son 
occupied the 
place, and Frank 
and Douglas 
found themselves 
welcomed there. 
Their cousin 
seemed a bit of a 
duffer at first, but 
came to be greatly 
influenced by 
them, and 'proved 
a brick when a 
certain prophetic 
distich concerning 
the* family was realised. The many people of the story are 
admirably prcheiiled, and there arc plenty of incidents to 
])lenie the youthful reader who likes to hear of school 
exploits, a.s well n.s others dealing with a smuggler’s cave, 
a secret panel, and so on, and a touch of romance in the 
aged '* miser ” friend made by Douglas. It is a hearty, 
wholesome and attractive story, of the kind that always 
has appealed to boys who like a tale of real people better 
than a wild romance. One must add a word of special 
praibe for the illubtrations. 


Orson had been hunting, and came 

WITH A SWIFT PACE BEARING A BUCK HE 
HAD KILLED UPON HI8 8HOULDKRB. 
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THS Ld^ PRii>i6£. 

By Frances Hoxx>son Burnett. 6s. (Hoddcr & 
Stoughton.) 

li there is a girl or boy of your acciuaiiitancc to whom 
you wish to give an extra special Christmas i)re.sont this 
year, you cannot do better than buy her, or him, a copy 
of The Lost Prince.** It is tlic kind of book that will 
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story opens Stefan Loristan and his son Marco (a boy of 
twelve) lodge in a dingy house in a poor quarter of London. 
There is obviously some mj-stery surrounding them, the • 
bearing and manners of the father suggest that he does 
not “ belong *' to his surroundings, and he tells Marco 
that he is training liiiii for some special purpose. What 
that purpose is and how the l^ost Prince's descendant is 
found and returns to his own country is told in an arrest- 



From Blackie's Pdpular Nursery Rhymes By John tiasMii. Mv little old man and I fell out. 


appeal equally to boys or girls, and is a tine, inspiring 
atoryj picturing big ideals which hre the imagination ; 
no average girl, no average boy, could read it without 
feeling stirred to do bigger and better things. The plot 
deals with a five-hundred-year-old legend concerning a 
Prince of Samavia (a turbulent little European Country) 
who is said to have mysteriously disappeared, and whose 
descendants, supposed to be living at the present day, 
are the real heirs to the tluone of Samavia. When 


iiig, skilful manner by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. The 
adventures of Marco and a little crippled street-arab, 
known as The Rat, make uncommonly good reading. 
The characters of the two boys are admirably por- 
trayed, though the dominant personality is Marco’s father. 
Those who read the book will feel his influence, even 
as Marco did, e^ vn as The Rat did ; and will wish that 
men in .liis position at the present day would act as he 
docs. 
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From Bill, the Minder Par sooner have the mumps. 

{Consiable). 


again, we have the foxes and the hates 
and, of course, the bears and the cock 
and the goat and the wolves once more 
indulging in their Quaint, jolly adventures. 
We were curious to see the Russian 
version of the Kids and the Wolf — ^yon 
remember, tliat the wolf ate the kids up 
and that the motlier goat, finding the 
wolf sleeping after his meal, cut him 
open and released the imprisoned kids, 
cunningly substituting in their place a 
number of paving stones ? But the 
Russians will have none of this conclusion. 
They end the story abruptly with the 
tragedy of the wolf eating up all the 
kids. No mother could go wrong in 
buying this book for the nursery. 


BILL 

THE MINDER. 

Written and Illustrated by W. Heath 

Robinson. 6s. (Constable.) 

'riiis is a cheap reissue of a delightfully 
humorous Chi'istmas \oluiue that first 
made its appearance three year ago. 
In ■•Bill the Minder” Mr. W. Heath 
Robinson is his own aiithnr, and tells a 
joyous and lively successjoii of stories 
that young readers will unfailingly enjoy, 
and illustrates them in colour and 111 
black-and-white, in his own inimitably 
wliimsical manner. “Bill the Minder” 
IS the o])ening talc, and there are fifteen 
others, and they are all good, but you 
Will tierhaps be as much tickled by 
•‘ 'J'he Respectable Gentleman ” (meta- 
])horically sxieaking, of course, for he 
was t«)o genteel to do it literally) as by 
any of them, and* the picture ol the 
respectable gentleman out for a walk 
with his wife and daughter is more 
than worth the price of the book if there 
were nothing else in it. 


STILL MORE 
RUSSIAN 
PICTURE TALES. 

By Valery Cakkjck Trans- 
lated by Neville Fokio.s 

2 s. fid. (Blackwell.) 

Last year we remember wel- 
coming a collection of picture- 
tales from the Russian. They 
were delightful stories ; the 
remnants of that book lie 
before us at this moment — 
tom scattered pagc.s, lovingly 
thumb-marked by little fingers, 
belonging to readers who have 
eageijy conned the tales over 
and over again. When ** Still 
More Russian Picture Tales” 
appeared, the book, issued 
in exacUy .the same form 
as its predecessor, was hailed 
with a ' chorus of delight. 
And, aftqr all, a book for , the 
nursery ought to be appre- 
dated by nursery ; there 
•is no better test. And here. 



From Still More Russian Picture Tales 
{Blackwoll^, 


BMAN to OmVB HER HOME. 
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Fivim Teddy Tail of the Daily Mail Teddy Taii. 

{iihuli). 


A BOOK OF THE SEA. 

By Akcihbalu Williams. 3s. oil. iNclbuii.) 

livery boy with an iiilcrcst in ships and sca-fjoing, and a 
desire to know more oi the wondcTfnl laws of the ocean, 


Fairy Tales/* For this book, which must have delighted 
the hearts of countless children, will bo as surely welcomed 
by the new generation of children who will have grown 
just old enough this year to appreciate these ever-popular 
tales. And as he is a wise Santa Claus he will add, 
after the title of the book, ** the edition pictured by Monro 
S. Orr., and published by Messrs. Harrap.** For this is 
indeed an attractive '* Grimm**' lavishly illustrated with 
coloured and black-and-white pictures — delightful pictures, 
drawn in a bold, original style, 'fhe book is altogether an 
artistic and well-finished production. 

THE 

ADVENTURES 

OF 

TEDDY TAIL 

OF THE “ DAILY MAIL.” 

By Charles Folkard. is. net. (Black.) 

Teddy Tail, having already made liis a])pearancc in 
the pages of the Daily M'jU, lias no doubt wron lor himself 
an extensive popularity, but now that he has come out 
111 book form he is likely to have an even larger circle of 
Iricnds and admirers. His amusing adventures with his 
companion. Doctor Beetle, and the comical drawings by 
Mr. Charles h'olkard will keep children amused for liours. 
I'lie narrative is 'very fresh and genuinely funny. Chil- 
dren will delight in reading of Teddy's endless pranks, and 
the manner in wliich he is constantly getting himself into 
trouble and out of it, and they wdl unanimously agree 
that he is the most impudent and at the same time most 
entertaining mouse they ha\'e ever heard of. It is some- 
thing new ill the way of picture books for cluldren, and 
will probably be one of the most popular published this 
Christmas. 


should be given a copy of Mr. Archi- 
bald Williams’ “ Book of the Soa. ’ 
It is packed full of useful inloriUiLtioii. 
with many diagrams and ilhistiatioiis, 
and a helpful index that will cjiiiiklv' 
tell the reader where l<» find anyUiing 
he wants to know. ]Vlr. Archibald 
Wilhams covers the ground thonniglily, 
and liis concise style of wTiting inake.s 
the book of particular interest and 
value. He touches on all sorts ol 
sliips and everything connected witli 
them, such a.s the manner's eonipa^Si 
lighthouse -lighting, tides, and ocean 
currents, icebergs and icefields- and 
in such a way that one grasps a 
perfectly clear knowledge of them 
with no difficulty whatever. No better 
book of its kind has ever been pub- 
lished, and like the author’s other 
productions, “ Things to Make,” ” How 
it is Made/* ** How it W'orks." etc., 
it is a most instructive volume and 
will prove invaluable for reference on 

all the matters witli which it deals. 

■ 


GRIMSf’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Pictured by Monro S. Orr. 7s. od. 
net. (Harrap.) 

If Santa Claus should happen to 
read these lines when making up his 
list of books for the children's stock- 
ings this 3rear, let him be sure to 
put down on his list ” Gnmm’s 



Fro%n The Redcaps Annual 
{.Kelly). 


Our Pony Jack. 
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FOUR AND TWENTY 
BLACKBIRDS 

By I DWAKD Ihomvs \\ith Coluuicd Ixontispietc 

2b 6d net (Duckworlli) 

Mr 1 dward 1 hum is lias wntttn lorn mil 
twenty mini'll arc stiuii s c 11 h of \\ Inch h is i pi om 1 b 
for its title 111 tell the truth the priAcib is a quite 
unimportant pait ol the stoi\ , it seems neitlui a 
necessai> peg on \ihKh to hang it noi a point mide 
when the storj is told Jhe tluiig that matters is 
Mr. Thomas s chaim o£ telling No stnr> in the 
book lb more than about thiee or font piges 111 
length and wide margined pages too , but in the 
four and t wen t\ he shows us hills ind me idows 
blossoms and birds kings and pci mts gl mionuis 
romance and e\ex>diy happenings hints of phil i 
Sophy, and plain men s words Seotland W lies 
Wiltshire, Cornwall CJouecstershire Hampshiie 
these are some of the backgrounds foi his bliek 
birds" In Its an 111 ^ind foi instinie white 
the wind kills Gcoige Gammon the lathi 1 inliw 
and blows a fortune to Wilhim the son 111 liw ini' 
in He who Laughs I ast w here the honeste si < 1 
three beggars gets the best of the fortune time 
IS a certain half hunioious hilf e\nied twist 111 the 
story to impress the proseib But 111 m in\ e ises 
the proverb is almost a non si luitu} and Iho^ti 
readers who Ccue foi clean eoneisi wilting \ ele 111 
the simplicity of the style and loi^it mil ioi,^i\i 
the implied promise of the titli Mi Tliom is is 
one of the select writers who love \ it 111 1 in 1 )o I 
writing for the sake of \atuic ind gi 1 wilting 
and if he were set to wnte cookcti iiitpes we kn iw 
the recipes would be a pleasure to resd 




WJiittenbuiy College Thb rial founder was that 

INsltOn), OLD LADY IN THB PIGTURB. 


Ffom Foar and Iwenty Blacabirds 
{Vit f a.otth) 

WHITTENBURY 

COLLEGE 

By \iicL M Chesifrion 
M ith Coloured Illustrations 3s ( d 
(Nelson ) 

One of the best book bargains of the season to speak 
m a crude commercial sepse, and from the point of 
view of a readers pleasure, is this atory for girls In a 
bnght thoroughly interesting and un^ected style the 
authoress shows us an original idea in the working Miss 
Whittenbury aided by the advice and purse of a dead grand- 
mother, founded the college for girls who had left school, 
to be trained in all that makes for health and pleasure and 
comfort in home bfe — a scheme that ranged from dusting 
to dairy work from gardemng to a simple knowledge of 
architecture, from the arranging of flowers to the nu^ung 
of babies The group of girls presented to us (mostly 
brown-eyed, we notice), gives the writer a good chance 
for her skill in delineation of character , and as this group, 
too, shows a wide range of age (from fifteen to two ity three), 
we have enough of plans and ambitions, and love interest 
blended with the tale to make its appeal a wide one also 
1 ife at Whittenbury College is wise and cheery, amusing 
and practical, and the reader becomes a little envious in 
noticing the smooth way in which the domestic wheels 
go round I he illustrations have a real charm of their 
own, thur one flaw lieing that the gills are not quite old 
enough It is a handsome, dehghtful bopk, and again we 
say, a bargain in cvciy way\ ^ 
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ItbtHER goose. 

• Pictured Monro S. Orr. 55. (Harrap.) 

This is a most complete collection of 
nursery rhymes — ^no rhyme of any standing 
has been left out of it. After all. nothing 
peases children more than the dear old rhymes 
of children that have delighted little people 
for generations and will go on delighting them 
for many generations to come. Air, Orr has 
illustrated the book both in black-and-white 
and colour, and it makes a very attractive . 
volume indeed, one that cliildrcn will be proud 
of and will treasure among their most cherished 
possessions. No nursery book-shelf should be 
without a copy. 


THE RED BOOK 
OF THE WAR. 

By Herbert Strang. 2s. (kI. net. (Frowdc 

and lloddcr & Stoiiglilon.) 

Everytliing a boy wauls to know about the 
vrar he will find in -Mr. Ilcrbert Strang's Kod 
Book. Starting witli its origin, lie describes 
the work and mechanism ot the .Army, Xavy 
and Naval Air Service, .sliowing the sjilendid 
parts tlicy have played, and painting thrilling 
W'ord pictures of some of the most important 
battles that have taken placi*. He quotes 
largely from letters \\ ritten by men who were 
actual witnesses of the fray, and much of his 
information lias been procured first hand and 
is consequently doubly interesting. In these 
times when life itself is so lull of stirring 
events, boj’s weary of fiction and will much 
prefer to learn more about the great war on 
which their minds are always running. They 
will read and re-read every article in this 
book, and gain a wealth of u.seful informa- 
tion,' and the book itself will always be an 
interesting memento of those lii.storical days. 
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Motuer i^ose 
{Hafrap), 


THE KIDDIES. 

By M. £. Loxgmori: 

The kiddies — 
Alaidic, Gordon and 
little Doris, arc 
three of tlie most 
lovable children 
imaginable. Andtlial 
is because they arc so 
absolutely natural. 
The story of how 1 hev 
were sent to their 
grandmother’s when 
their soldier father 
was ordered abroad, 
their mother ac- 
companying him, 
m^^ces most delight- 
ful reading, and their 
adventures will keep 
children thoroughly 
intere&«ted and 
amused. The author 
has a charming style 
of writing, and knows 
just the sort of thing 
that will appeal to 
juvenile readers. As 
•a Christmas present 
nothing could be 
more suitable for a 


.-js ^d 


little girl or boy, or bring llicni greater pleasure than a 
copy of this attractive and entertaining book. 



From Plants We Play With 
iW$lls Gardner). 
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Dandblion. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
THE ISLANDS. 

By £. G. Mulliken. (Wells. Gardner.) 

A thrilling mystery tale is the " Mystery of the Islands ’* 
by £. G. Mulliken. It has a first-rate plot and rattles 
along in a way that will appeal to boys ivho revel in stories 
of exciting adventure. The author has a most interesting 
style of writing and his hero is a lad of admirable courage 
and honour. The evil cunning of Dutch spies and the 
clever strategy of a young Britisher who gets on their 
track, but finally falls into their hands, form the chief theme 
of the book. It is one of the best stories for boys published 
this Christmas. 


JILL THE IRRESISTIBLE. 

By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Mrs. L. T. Meade's books are always popular at Christ- 
mas time, and the mischievous, impudent little girls she 
writes about never fail to please. Jill, as can be guessed 
from the title, is no exception to the rule. She is one of 
the most mischievous and most impudent little creatures 
one could meet with anywhere, but in spite of this, or 
more likely because of it, she is everybody's favourite, 
and the reader cannot help loving her cither. She and her 
sister Paddy arc up to all manner of pranks, and one is 
every bit as saucy as the other, but Jill has a twinkle in 
her eye that makes conquests wherever she goes. The 
plot, showing how a selfish, jealous girl, scheming lor her 



From A of the Her arm was about its neck 

K mifr^rT {Partridge). as she WALKEOy one hand 

- TOVINE OAREBBINSLV WITH THE 

OLOSSV EAR. 


own ends, so works it that Jill and Faddy, as well as some 
others who come into the story, are sent to a certain board- 
ing school, and what happens when they get there, is 
quite as good as one expects from this ever popular writer. 
But little need be said to recommend her plots or her 
heroines, and cveiy^ girl who likes a well-written tale wifti 
plenty of action in it will prbbably have learned from 
experience that she cannot do better than select one of 
Mrs. L. T. Meade's. 

I 

THE LITTLE RAJAH. 

By H. Hob.vkt-Hampuen. 2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

This is the story of tlic adventures of two English children 
in India, their friendsliip with the little Rajah, and of how 
they discovered hidden treasure. It is absorbingly in- 



Ffom The Little Rajah Krishna played and the 

(AWaoii). Cobra swayed its head. 

teresting, full of excitement, and, as with Mrs. Hobart- 
Hampden’s other books, the novelty of the setting lends 
it a certain fresdmess. The author's concise manner of 
writing, her sympathetic style, and her intimate know- 
ledge of childhood, all serve to make it a tale that boys 
and girls will thoroughly enjoy reading. Frieda and her 
twin brother Michael are very natural children, and the 
little Rajah himself a most lovable character ; while 
Duttia, **the Famine Child,” is a pathetic little figure 
that will win everybody's heart. Those who have read 
“ Tota,” “ The Taming of Tarn,” and Mrs, Hobart-Hamp- 
den s other stories of Indian life, will make a point of 
securing a copy of her latest one. For there is no doubt 
about it that her books are always out of the ordinary rut 
of children's books, and have a diarm that is entirely 
their own. 


zxo 
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THE WORST HOUSE 
AT SHERBOROUGH. 

By Dbrwbnt Coke. Os. (Frnwde and Hodder & Stoueh- 
ton.) “ 

You -will hear elderly men say that. the boys’ books of 
to-day are not as good as the literature with which they 
were provided in their youtli. Tliis must Ixj Ix-catisr 
they do not read tlic modern boys’ book. Take “The 



From The Child's Treasury 

{Pariri€it;v). 


Worst House at Slicrboroiipfh ” — it stands comparison 
with all the old fnvemrites of lliirty years ago, with the 
** Willoughby Captains," and even with “The Fifth Form 
at St. Dominic’s " — and that is no mean praise, as any 
old boy who was reared on tliesc classics, turning to them 
with delight from *' Eric," or " little by Little," must 
admit. Mr. Coke writes with real charm, and every boy 
will follow the story of Dick Hunter's iipliill fight to make 
the " Worst House at Sherborough " into the best house, 
with breathless interest. It is a strong, clean, healthy story, 
nevci failing in incident and movement. 


MARGE|iy DAWE. 

By Katharine Tynan. With Illustrations by Frank 
E. Wiles. 6s. (Blackio.) 

Mrs. Tynan is an adept in writing a story which will 
thoroughly interest girls, and women too, and " Margery 
Dawe," is such a story. Poor Margery, her life for many 
of her young years was rather of the nature of the see-saw 
life of her namesake. Margery's father was a handsome 
farmer who had married a lady, the only daughter of the 
vicar, and had loved her devotedly till she died. Margery 



From Margery Dawe Margery wished she could 

{Blaikic), GET THE BABY TO BLEEP. 


was the eldest girl of the little family of five left mother- 
less, and the one calculated to suffer most in mind as 
well as body, when her father married the coarse, common 
Betsy Franklin from the public-house, and set her over 
his children in tlicir mother's place. The life at Dawe’s 
Farm is sympathetically described, and the passing from 
misery to relief is keenly realisable. All the pretty, 
intimate touches, all the revealing details which make 
Mrs. Tynan’s stories so much like bits of real life, are 
here to impress the luToinc’s charm upon the reader. It 
is a .simple story of hardship and squalor and sunshine 
and love, and in closing the pages at the end wc feci as 
if wc had said " good-bjT; " to a circle of real friends. 


THE JOLLIEST TERM 
ON RECORD. 

A Story of School Life. By Angela Brazil. 3.S. 6d. (Blackic). 

Mias Angela Brazil has a long and growing list of school 
.stories to her credit, and tliis addition to it Avill be found 
to deserve in the fullest degree llio welcome wliicli lias been 
assured to it by its prcdeccs.sors. Where many writers can 
tell a story of adventure in Avliicli the intcrc^t is quickened 
by a succession of exciting incidents, there are comparatively 
few who can hold the reader's engrossed attention by a 
narrative of school life — and of schoolgirl life pcrhap.s 
more particularly. Miss Brazil has a very definite place 
among those few, for she has an undoubted gift for render- 
ing schoolgirl life and character, without making her people 
pronouncedly of the nature of prigs or of " villains." There 
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is a charming note of naturalness about her work, and it id 
very marked in this capital tale of the experiences of 
Katrine and Gwcthyn Marsden as pupils for a single term 
at Aireyholine. Tliere are escapades, jealousies, and 
unusual incidents during the memorable term, and a simple 
thread of romance which helps to give unity to the fascinat- 
ing record of “ The Jolliest Term ” — for so the^ two girls 
looked back on the period which in prosixsct they had 
dreaile*!. 
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From The Outlaw of the Shell 

{Chamberb ) . 


Standibh was hurled 

FROM HIS FEET. 


’JFfvst She^ Wilson 


* l*M SORRY. OLD MAN I 

TM beastly SORRY.” 


LORDS OF THE 
FO’CSLE. 

By Morley Roberts. 6s. (Evelcigh Nash.) 

A cruise through this cheerful collection of short stories 
introduces the reader to many kinds of captains in as 
many kinds of ships. There are mean captains and moral 
captains, cautious captains, unscrupulous captains, in- 
continent captains ; and their ships range from the wedge- 
built Dundee w'haler to the dirty ocean tramp and the 
Mesopotamia “wot *ad the motters.’* There is for ex- 
ample the bibulous Captain Joseph Bandy of the full- 
rigged ship Kedron, who once upon a time sliipped a real 
Irish peer before the mast and whose subsequent mania 
fur lord-hunting in the fo’c'sle is traded upon to the ad- 
vantage and delight of the crew and the very deep disgust 
of the mates. Another good yarn tells how the melancholy 
chief mate of the Star of the East signed for trouble when 
he made out the receipt for “ one three-parts-grown 
clouded Manchurian tiger, shipped in good condition, 
with the end of his tail in doubt." Written in a light, 
breezy, anecdotal vein, these stories and dcetdies are full 
of good things and mal» capital reading. 
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I^BEpV WILSON. 

By Gunby Hadath. 38. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

One knows Mr. Gunby Hadath as a writer of many 
talents — as the author for example of some of the most 
efiarming song lyrics— but we think that, as a writer of 
school stories, he excels himself. “ Sheepy Wilson " is an 
admirable school story — unexpected in its treatment and 
quite original in its subject. Usually in school stories, 
the hero is a budding ** blue " — the boy who makes good 
on the football and cricket field. But Mr. Hadath has 
departed from this tradition. His hero, Sheepy Wilson, 
is one of those big, sleepy, mediocre boys, simple and 
humble-minded, who, in the hands of a far-seeing master, 
can be roused to great things. His young brother comes 
to his school, and his young brother has all the shajiing of 
the stereotyped hero — a brilliant scholar and a brilliant 





From The Dispatch Riders 

[Blatkic) 


Kenneth had a momentary 

eUMPBE OP THE UHLAN'R 
P.\NIC STRICKEN FACE— THEN 
CRASH ! 




From A Sub. of the R.N.R. 

( Pariridqe), 

athlete — ^but he is vain and sclf-a.sscrtivc, easily flattered 
by the attentions of Catlicart, one of the leaders of the 
school. He declines to mix with his own year, and he i.-> 
developing into a spoilt petulant youth when Sheepy 
Wilson takes hold of him and saves him, and in the prcx:ess 
of saving him drags hims'df out of the rut. It is a hrst- 
. class school story wliich not only boys, but older folk, will 
like to read. 

NATURE’S WONDERLAND. 

By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S. 3s. 6d. net. (The 
Pilgrim Press.) 

Nature is inexhaustible, and not half the books that 
may be written about her have been written yet. But 
in every book there is something new, some fresh dis- 
covery, some novel aspect of the most wonderful of all 
Wonderlands that is with us and around us wherever 
we go. All nature lovers will welcome Mr. W. Percival 
Westell's new publication, for he ranks foremost among 
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From Sheepy Wilson 
{Nisbefi. 


Younq Sheepy was opk 
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From Russian Faiiy Tales The beasts of the forest 

ifiarrap), came running in bands. 


as well as older folks, will treasure 
his volume, with its concise explana- 
tions of many of Nature’s mys- 
teries, and its profusion of excellent 
photographs, and will become more 
intimate with the varied wonders 6f 
Nature’s Wonderland because of it. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY 
TALES. 

From the Skazki of Polevoi. By 

B. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by 

Noel Nisbet. 7s. rxJ. net. 

(Harrap.) 

With a few flaming pictures wliicli 
are a red glory of colouring, and 
much wild illustration of the black- 
and-white order, one is drawn here 
into the strange realm of the Russian 
land of FatTie under far higher 
warrants than.when these tales from 
the Skazki first appeared in English, 
some sixteen years ago. The original 
preface again reminds us that the 
collection was preceded by that of 
Mr. \V. E. Ralston, to which wo 
are therefore recalled, and to the 
honour of bolli translators. But 
the stories in the earlier case are 
imbedded in a treatise on Slavonic 
folk-lore, wliilo the present selection 
IS .simply a pageant of talcs. There' 
IS nothing in the whole world of 
legendary lore which is quite like 
the Russian legends, nothing that 
belongs so little to the beaten folk- 
tracks, though naturally one is 
reminiscent there and here — iisiiallv 
at a far distance. Mr. Nisbet Rain’s 
rendering is from the “ Pt>piilar 
Rus.sian 'J'ales ” of Polevoi, whc» 
drew from the great store-house of 
Afanasiev, softening the original 
crudities and roughness, as required 
in a volume designed primarily for 


students and lovers of nature, and what he does not know 
* about plant and bird life, it ma safely be said, is scarcely 
worth knowing. His book is divided into tw'clve 
sections, repre.sentiiig the different seasons of the year, 
and boys* and girls who are interested in natural history. 


the young. The style of the stories may be therehirc 
compared with the tales translated by ^Ir. Italston, who 
drew mainly from the same source, but had other 
audience in view*. Reading over each, a heart of pious 
envy is turned towards their fountain-head, w'ondcring 

whether it will 



From Still More Russian Picture Tales Thb Fox and thb Hare. 


yet be with us 
m an English 
vesture at full 
length. It is im- 
possible to read 
such stories as 
“ The Tsarevna 
Lovelincss- 
I n exhaustible,” 
and ” Fenist the 
Bright Falcon * ’ — 
to select almost 
at random--* with- 
out k’nging for 
the whole and the 
freedom of its 
great* wilderness. 
It is impossible to 
dwell on these 
without envying 
those children 
who, in this 
beautiful edition, 
wiU read them for 
the first time. 
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JACK THE GIANT 
KILLER. 

Valeiftiiie and Orion, is. net each. 

(Wame & Co.). 

* These old fairy stories, published by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., are in- 
deed masterpieces of modern art. They 
contain some of Mr. H. M. Brock's finest 
ccfioiir and line work, and there is a 
picture on every page, besides several 
beautiful plates. Nobody could wish for 
more handsome picture-books, and an 
added attraction is the amazingly low 
price at which the publishers are able to 
offer them to the public. " Jack the 
Giant Killer " and Valentine and Orson " 
are also issued under one cover and 
entitled " The Old Fairy Tales," for the 
moderate sum of half-a-crown. Children 
will be immensely pleased with these 
fascinating productioiLs. 


THE CHUMMY 
BOOK. 

3s 6d. and 2s Gd (N'oKon ) 

This is the " Qiummy Book's " third 
appearance, and it is even better than it 
was last year or t he year before. It is 
“ packed full of fun by Edward Shirley 
• ■ -and lots of Other Folks," and, as its 
opening verses declare : 

" There’s a oImi'iii tliat never fails 
In the iiia(;ic ' Cliiiniiny Book.’ ’* 

The influence of tlie war has inevitably 
crept into its pages, and there are plenty 
of " playing at soldier " stories that the 
little ones will love to read The print 
IS, of course, very l.'irge, and the words 
are very simple, so that children can 
read the book foi themselves — w'hich 
adds greatly to its attractions. It has 
several colonr-platcs and a quantity of 
other illustrations to amuse those w’ho 
are not old enough to understand the 
print. Already this splendid annual has 
won its place among the Christmas 
books, and there are many little people 
to whom Christmas would not seem like 
Christmas without it. And it can be 
safely predicted that after this year that 
number will have considerably increased. 



1^10111 Jack the Giant Killer Jack was horrified at the sight op a 

fif’i/ri/r). MONSTROUS GIANT, HAVING TWO HEADS. 

WHO WAS NOTORIOUS FOR HIS CUNNINa 


MODEL ENGINEERING. 

By Henry Grkenley. 5s. net. (Cassell.) 

Any boy with a taste for engineering would revel in 
this book. It is a splendid guide to model w'orkshop 


practice, with working drawings of engines, boilers, rolling 
stock, cannon, electric machines, etc., and contains eighty- 
five photographs and seven hundred and twenty-four line 
drawings. It is a most exhaustive volume, packed with 
practical information and concise instructions that a boy 

can easily follow. 
Mr. Grecnley pos- 
sesses a thorough 
knowledge of model 
making, and the 
book is specially 
ajddressed to 
amateurs desiring 
to learn how 
mechanical models, 
chiefly prime 
movers, operate, 
and how they can 
be made in the 
home workshop. 
Edited by Mr. 
Bernard E. Jones, 



From StiU More Rusiian Picture Tales Each op the villaobrb took what he oou^ 

{ Blackwelt ). and ran down to the hole in the ioe. 
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Fftm Spider and His Friends Ha saw the two friends 

{Duckworth). MAKING THE BEST OF THEIR 

WAY TOWARDS THE SHORE. 


it is published in uniform with “ The Furniture Maker/' 
and other volumes of ** Cassell’s Handicraft l-ibrary/' 
which will be ready next year. 

THE LITTLE LOST BEAR. 

By Frank Vf.k Deck. With Coloured l]u.*-iralionH 

(Frowde and Hoddc r & Stougrhton ) 

Theodore of Bruiniown vas, as .inyonc might gii^^ss, a 
bear. But when we go on to say that Theodore w.i ^ Teddi 
to his familiars, and that when he wanted to see the wide, 
wide world he began the Grand Tour by following a honey- 
bee, probably everyone will guess that he was young and 
trustful also. Mr. Ver Beck is one of those liappy beings 
so blessed by Fate that he can illustrate his (jwii stone.-*, or 
write to his own illustrations. The result i.s that the story 
of Tc Idy's wanderings is a record, by picture and word, 
entirely satisfactory. The slyness and the punishment 
of Mr. Fox (the first person Teddy met after he lost the. 
honey-bee) ; the passive assistance of the scarecrow ; the 
meeting with Mr. Coon ; the sorrow and deliverance of 
Mr. Rabbit ; the question of the owl ; and the final dis- 
covery and accompli^ment of the way back to Bruin- 
town, are revealed, page b}' page in this daintily produced 
little volume. All children love teddy bears, and un- 
doubtedly all children will rejoice over the real biography 
of this Teddy Bear. It is a valuable addition to the 
Bruin Library, and will solve the difiiculty of a Christmas 
pcesent fol' an^ child who has not already seen and de- 
manded it. 4 


SPIDER AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 

By S. H. Hamer. 2s. 6d. (Duckworth.; 

Children will be delighted with Mr. S. H. 
Hamer's book, Spider and His Friends^” 
There are four stories in all, but the story of 
Spider, a little dog, and how he and some of 
his animal friends are wrecked on a desert 
island, is by far the longest of the four. The 
adventures of the domesticated animals and 
fowi among the wild animals and birds of 
the island will keep children enthralled. The 
idea in itself is so novel, and the story is 
written in a style that will appeal to all 
youngsters — for there are fortunately very 
lew*' boys and girls who do not love animals 
and are not interested in their doings. The 
other stories, " The Four Glass Balls,*' The 
Old Stone Cross,** and “ The Youngest of the 
Three,’* will be found equally charming, and 
Mr. Harry Rountree's pictures — several of 
which arc in colour — combine to make a 
story-book that is altogether attractive and 
one that strikes a note of originality. 

HERBERT STRANG’S 
ANNUAL. 

6s. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This popular and over-welcome annual for 
boys maintains its splendid standard in spite 
of the w'ar, and is just as good this year as on 
any previous occasion. It is full of good * 
things for boys of all ages, and the list of 
contributors is, in itself, uncommonly attrac- 
tive. (aptain Charles Gilson, ('lau^e Graham- 
VMiite and Harry Harper, Captain Desmond 
Coke. Leslie Beresford, Frank H. Mason, 
R.B.A., and many other prominent writerK 
aic among the authors, while such men as 
Cyrus Ciinco, C. 1C. Brock, N. Sotheby 
l^tcher, Montague Dawson, and others of 
equal fame and merit figure amongst the 
artists. The book is extensively illustrated, 
and as usual, stories and articles of every 
kind imaginable are to be found between the covers, and 
ever\’ taste and interest has been magnificently catered 
for. No Christinas gift could give more pleasure or piofit 
to the average healthy-minded Knglisli lad than tliis cx- 
f'ellent annual of Herbert Strang’s 



From The Little Lost Bear The poor uttle Bear 

{Frowde and Hodder Stoughton), RERAN TO ORV. 
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excellent reading, and “ Pierrot, 
Dog of Belgium*” is likely to be 
a very popular book this Christmas. 
The more so because although he 
takes his part in the fighting, like 
a good soldier, and gets wounfled 
and gfics hungry and miserable, every- 
thing eiid.s happily and he finds his 
own people at last, after countless 
aflvcntures - the people who love him 
and who will nurse him back to health 
again. It is a book both children 
and gnnvn-ups will enjoy reading, 
and gives a vivid idea of the home- 
life ol the Belgian peasants before 
the tragic days of the war, and of 
the sorrow and suffering that swept 
suddenly <»vcr the country. Topical 
and well written, there is a tender 
charm about the book that will 
ap])eal to all hearts, and inspire 
the reader w'lth an even deeper pity 
and greater admiration for the gal- 
lant little Belgians. 


THE 

WONDERS 

OF ANIMAL LIFE 

By \V S. Bi.uKiDcii, F.Z.S. 6s. net. 

(Siinpkin, M.irsli.dl ) 

A lascinating book by Mr. W. S. 
Berridge. on ” The Wonders of 
.Vninial Life,” i.s illustrated by cx- 
eelJent phologr.iphs taken by the 
author. It IS a book that even 
those who i>rofess nothing more 
than a casual interest in animals will 
lind arresting in it'- ajipcal to their 
ciirio.sity , for Mr Berridge certainly 
know's how' to make his readers 
want to learn still more about 
the woinliTfiil creatures he wntes 


THE IBEX OF SHA PING, 

AND OTHER 
HIMALAYAN STUDIES. 

By Lieut. L B. Kvnovll. uis. od net « Macmillan.) 

These iiioiintain .studies Ji.ixe .1 jiartuular interest 
attached to them, for the author, who has illustrated 
the book himself both 111 line ami ctiloui . was killed in action 
on December loth, ii;i.|. He has captured in the sketches 
the maje.stic grandeur ol the Hinialaya.s. and his book is 
one to take up at the end ol a wearv diiy , loi lliere i.s 
something restful about it, and the reader is earned " out 
across the seas, over the parched sand, across the .ind 
plains of India, and up into the <*veiia.sting simw?, where 
the chill night winds are .sighing.” -\s Taeiiienant Bnndall 
has infii.scd the atmosphere ot lonely places into liis writing, 
so, too, in his pictures there is a subtle vastiiess which 
makes tl^em very striking indeed. It is a handsome 
volume, and the reader will grow to love ami to yearn for 
the mountains and the wild mountain lile- because the 
author hiiflsclf loved them, knew- their magic, and heard 
the mu.sic of their wondrous silence. 

PIERROT, DOG OF BELGIUM. 

By Walter A. Dyer. 2s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


of. Tti aiiiinal-lovers the book will prow absorbing 111 its 
revelation ot the curious and little known characteristics 
ot some ot the inhabitants of the animal kingdom. It 
makes dehgiillul reading throughtiul, and whether it is the 
chapter on “ Nature’s l*eter I’an,” or ” The Courtship of 
Birds,” or ” l-'ish that Walk, Fly, ami Live out of Water,” 
or "The (Irote.sipie in Nature,” or ” Animal Wor.ship and 
Superstition" the aiiih )r has always something enter- 
taining to tell us Tlic book ileserxes wide popularity. 




¥fom The Ibex of ShA-Ping. and other Black Bear and Cubs. 

Himalayan Studies. 


The adventures of a Belgian dog in peace and in war, Ftcm Wonders of Animal Life 
told sympathetically and with genuine . pathos,^ make^ Marshall). 
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THE WONDER BOOR. 

Illustrated with 12 Coloured Plates and Hundreds of 
Other lectures Edited by Harry Gosiing 3s 6 d 
(Ward. Lock) 


Ibis pc^ular picture annual for boys and girls 
has become almost a national institution It belongs 
to Cbnstmas. and to man\ children Christmas would 
scarcely seem complete without it The new volume 
18 every whit as good in e\ery way as the \olumes 
of other and happier years Ihere is the usual ex 
cdlent imacellany of stones of humour and ad\en 
ture and verses of the dainty, or fantastic, or laughing 
kind that children love And the pictuies — even the 
editor seems to have gi\en up trying to count them 
and IS satisfied on his title page to p il tnem dowm 
as hundreds — are not only a large miscellan> but a 
most attractive one It is rare to find a childien s 
book in which that art and the hleiature aic of 
such umformly high quality 


I 



1 fom Wonder Stones 
\Du i *. ftf 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 

By May Bryon Illustrated b> 1 rmst \iis 

IS net (1 rowde ind Hodder d. Stoughton ) 

A story for \crv little people is The Hole in the 
Wall.*' It tells about all the wee Inik who lived 
there — about Mouseykin Gre\ and his mothei and 
brother and sisters, and of the adventures he had 
and how he got married and w as nearlv killed c m 1 
so many times but always 01*10 igcd to escape It 
IS full of the sort of fun children appreciate ind 
there are several lull page coluurcd pictures and a 
host oi illustrations in the text It would give anv 
small girl or boy an infinite amount of pleasure to 
have such a pretty little picture book Ihit his been 
wntten specially for them and one which tluv them 
selves can easilv read 

WONDER STORIES 

By Baldwin S H\iviy Duikw rth ) 

These “ Wondei Stones ut the mobt delit,htlulh 
refreshing stories 1111 1^111 iblc ind havi a distinct 1 ewi 



^ Ths Bde In the WaU 


Caiioll touch about them nithont iL»(nibhiir, m the 
leist anything lewis Cairoll wioU Mi IItivlv is not 
ill «d of dc'iliQg with migu ind 1111 It 1 his ptii the 1111 
likiliest things seem n t mei<l\ 1 wbl but veiy 
probibh indeed Jn tlw st >i\ of tin M i^ie I)i igon he 
xpl ims that all suits nl wondiiiul tn iluies icside 111 
lilt eentte of tht eaith iiid he dcseiibe-t how oiu of tluin 
onus i ) ihc siirliee and t ikts a little bo\ on an am i/ing 
I >111111 \ 1 he second till (urvas ind the Magu 

( isili la rqualh fast 111 it mg and ind the I lob 

^ iblin iiid lli( J'riiKiss ntiin i b>Lli shorter tales 
po sess 111 common with the longii unis a strong note of 
iii„iii ilitv And IK in €Mi\ wav is lik hTiiting as they 
till humour is deheious lluoughout ind tlu veise seat 
tired heie and there tlirougli the book decidedly amusing 
Ml I liny Rountiee b illustrations aie of course, master 
pit cs and his bciutiful colour clfcctb Icive nothing to 
bi ill sire 1 \nvont who laii lead and enjoy xVhee in 
Wiiidcilirid will lertuiilv be ihiiiiud with the ^^on 
I'er Stones 


THE ROSEBUD 
ANNUAL. 

Pirt jnal Boards 3s Cloth 4b (Clark) 

This year again the Rosebud Annual is a dehghtful 
piodiietion. and will bring joy to the heart of every child 
who IS fortunate enough to be given a copy * It iis, as 
usual full of pretty httle stones, and amusing pieces of 
verse, mainly about animals and birds, and there are 
two hundred illustrations, many full-page and some at- 
tractively coloured 1 verything a child hkes has been 
provided — though, indeed, to say that it is m every 
way as good a volume as it ever has been in previous years 
IS in itself suffiaent praise and recommendatioi^ It is 
quite one of the best presents to give a httle giri^or boy. 
and will afford them countless hours of enjoyment 



It was a Hols with 
A Nbbt in it 





' PARABLES FROM NATURE 

By Margaret Gatty With Illustrations by Alice B 
Woodward 38 6 d net (Bell & Sons ) 

There are certain books which should be in every library, 
•nursery or adult, and one of these books is “ Parables 
from Nature ' E\ery child who is old enough to have 
stones told to it will love to liear Mrs Oatty s httlc tales 
• of birds and animals and flowers and cMdren Iht 
grown ups love the same laics because they are alicad\ 
old friends, and because ol the simple, beai^tiful style oi 
their telling llus edition of tlie Parables is a most 
desirable volume to possess , it is handsome, tastelul, and 
generously illustiated Miss Woodwaid his c\idcntl\ 
found herself qiiili in sympathy with hci subjects, and 
her frontispiece illustrating what is perhaps the best 
known of all tin. Partbles — lesson ol 1 aitli 
gives the kc^^lot<. to the whole it is original natuial, 
simple, and without \iolating tlu limit itions of bud and 
insect life gnes just the light suggestion 01 thought nul 
speech 111 th it lift Vs i gilt book foi chilori n this 
collection ol st )rics is pcrMiniallv suitable, lor not niv 
docs it capti\ iti the child mind b\ its intimi(\ with the 
animal and \(gti iblt world but the natuie lessons bung 
alwi\s i((iirit< Ml \ infotni with* iil l* irs so to sji* ik 
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and the happy 
child learns scien- 
tific facts while 
drinking in 
romance 

HOME MADE 
TOYS FOR 
GIRLS AND 
BOYS. 

By A Neeiy 
Haii With 
ovei 300 Illiis 
trations etc 
b> IheAuihok 
and Norman P 
Hall 6 s net 
(Werner 1 xunc ) 

Mr Ntcly Hall 
prelaces his book 
with the words 
C onstructi\e 
ideas expel dts- 
trucliv I 1 *Il 1 s 


I tom Parables from 
Nature 

ihU) 


Eight darlingu 

MUST OOMB OUT 
OF THKIR NERT. 



troin the juvenile mind ’ A most 
hujielul stattmint in itself , and 
with this toy making book in 
one s h inds, a comfort and * 
encouiagcmciil to all who have 
had to grapple with the juvenile 
mind ill it^k wakeful moments 
Di Is lie Watts, a couple of cen 
tiiriLS earher, reaUsed something 
of the same truth ** Satan finds 
some nuschicf still for idle hands 
to do he wrote And we feel 
sun he would have welcomed « 
Mt Hall s volume to help his 
juvemlc fi lends to emulate the 
busy bets There aie one-and- 
twiiity chapter^ in the book, and 
the (,lurious tluugs that may be 
niide by following the instruc- 
tions given in them, range from 
a paper windmill to a toy motor 
b(»at from a kite to a model 
aeroplane Hcic are joys to be 
obtained without money, made 
fi oin what the author terms 
pick up mateiials ' and joys 
to b( obtained by the saving of 
pocket money Doll s funuturc 
may be made from cigar-boxes , 
eaits and carnages mav be made 
from c ardboaid , a doll's house 
from a packing ease. Fheii there 
are doekwork toys and electrical 
toys and meehanical toys And 
the numerous drawmgs and illus 
tiations save the toymaker from 
inline It is a fascinating book 
fir bov 01 gill 

OTTOMAN WONDER 
TALES 

Translated and Ldited by Ltev 

M CrARNETr Illustrated by 

CifAS Folkard. 68 . (Black) 

Miss Garnett has already edited 
a volume of Greek Wonder Tales, 
to which this IS a good stable 
compamon The term Otto- 
man " 1^ used to cover not 
meiely the Mohammedan sub- 
jects of the Turkish Sultan, but 




hroin wLtuiiidii vv under Tales 
{Black), 


Our hero mounted with her on 
THE Falcon'S back, and descended 
FROM THE Mountain. 





all the other races and creeds that make up the Otlonitin 
Empire. The Osmanlis, or Turkish jiroper, have a Yer\’ ru.li 
and varied stock of tales, larcfely loiicerned with lej^ends 
of Mohammed and the saints of l',lara, with the magical 
exploits of David and Solomon, with Djiiins, J’ens and 
the like .superhuman creatures, guarding treasures .iiid 
playing pranks rewarding Mrtue. punishing the wuked. 
Kurds and Albaiiians have their own l.iles, anil the 
fourteen chosen by Mis*, (larnett may be taken as represen- 
tative. Kings, and the beautiful daugl]t<?rs uf kings, w’ho 
marry bathboys or you.igcr sons —the fools )f their family 
who become heroes and Viziers Djmns like our ('.iants or 
Ogres who steal children or treasures or princesses, and li\e 
mainly to be outwitted and slain by gallant >oimgc.st suns 
Wicked princesses who envy their beautiful sister, but 

whose i»erse- 
H ' l|M cutioil CIuN 
only 111 dis 
comfit lire for 
themselves 
aiid triumph 
lor the hated 
one. -VII these 
are familiar, 
and indeed 
their advcfi- 
1 11 r c s run 
ii])on fciniiliar 
lines. So 
much so, that 

i ^T M -w c» could 

From Home Made loys An Auto Delivery- _ , „ , Mi i 

for Girli and Boys wagon. Built op ‘ ^ .. 

{Werner Laurie), Cigar Boxes. ^hss Garnett 



A Jrairy CjuiuiI 
\Ihc WoutllaiiU:, Pres a). 


A CHILD’S DAY. 



Verses by Walier de i.a Marl. 

Pictures bv Carixi: and Will Cmiuy. 

2 s. net. (Constable.) 

This is a very welcome reLssue of a book in which Mr. 
dc la Mare's charmingly simple and simply charnfing 
versos combine with the photographer’s art toelell the 
story of a day m a child's life from gettiiig-iip time to llie 
hour for going to bed again. There is a photograph on 
every right-hand page (if the volume, and the little model 
who poseAi for these photograplis is as dainty and delight- 
fully childlike in them as the child of Mr. de la Mare's 
verses. The photographers have been more faithful to 
their text than artists usually are ; their pictures accurately 
illustrate the verses, and this in such a book is of the first 
importance, for children are quick to notice any error in 
this respect and to be disillusioned by it. This is really a 
children’s book, and children will love it. 
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•ALI,CE« ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 

By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated in Colour by A . E. J \ckson . 

7s. 6d net. (Frowde and Hoddcr & Stoughton.) 

• It is one of the most dilTicult of things for an artist 
to illustrate *' Alice in Wonderland '* successfully. He 
has got to run the gauntlet of those myriad critics who 
have grown up in the 'reiiniel tradition and are firmly 
prejudiced in favour uf Tenniel as tlic ideal and only 
possible illustrator oi this dcliglitful nursery classic. The 
present reviewer is one of those biased many, and yet in 
spite of a natural predilcctimi for the caiher drawings, 
that have the added ( harm of old association, lie is reduced 
to the necessity of faiiiv admitting that Mr. A. K. jacksem 
has ai'hieved the almost impossible in this new and b(‘aiitiliil 
edition of Lewis ('arroll's mastc^rpiece. He will not super- 
sede TcniucJ —nobody can do that, or wants to Init lie 
gives us a fresh inlurpretation of llie scfuics and pe(»]>lc 
of the story that many young iead<'rs will preler t«i the 
c»l(ler one. For his* .Mil e is uiidi'iiiably a sweeter and nioie 
winsome little person tlian i'cnniel's quaint youngster, 
and perhaps tlie liiiniour and fantasy and grotesqueness 
of the pictures even gain soiiietliiiig by contrast with the 
attractive, \ery human little girl on ^\]lonl they centre 
It IS enough, aiivhow, that this is a beautiful and wholly 
ile.sirable new edition of " Alice,” and will give delight lo 
any child who gels it .iniong Ins or lier ('hristinas gillbooks 



From Alice’s Adventures in " Its a very good height 
Wonderland indeed • " said the cater- 

{Frowde and Hoddcr <S* Stoughton), pu-lar, angrily. 


THE STARS AND THEIR 
MYSTERIES. 

By C11ARI.KS K. (liiisoN. With Illustrations an.l 

Diagrams. 38. «'< 1 . (Sus-ley Si-riice) 

Probably during tluh pa.st 5'car more cluldrcii have- Ix-cii 
asking pertinaiioiisly searclung iinostions alioul the sky 
and the stars, and more parents liavc been failing to an.swer 
them, than at any previous time ivithin the memory ol 
man.’ Our eyes and our thoughts now so naturaUy turn 
skywards, it is not to be wondered at that cvcrj oiie wants 


f 

/ 


From The Stars and their A Comet 

Mysteries 

(.Sir/uv, 

to knoM soinclhiiig .ibout iistninoinv , .ind know it quickly 
sind eusily. J'or caLJi and all, e\«.i-jit the astronomical 
c.vpcrLs, .Mr. Ciibson .s icw book dlwuit the stars will cuine 
as a hel]) and guide. It is writion in clear and ••implc 
language lo suit the young, but it tells tJie big facts tliat 
we all w'tint to know, and tells them witlioiit any foolish 
•• einbroidiTV ” lo (.itch the laiicy of the children. .Mr. 
(iibson is too g(*niuiie a scieiitLsl to desccMid to exaggera- 
11011. iiiid Ins siil)](M t Is i|iiit(‘ .illiiinig enough in iNelf, 




L 

From A Child's Day But this little morsel op 

{( OllAitlOic ). MORSELS HERE— 

Just what it is is not quite 

CLEAR 


\2l 
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From The Boy Electrician 

I Diirkwortk) . 


A Bov*8 Wireless Apparatus made up of 
THE Apparatus described in Chapter xix. 


The Junior D]pnaino and m Colmer Outfit can be seen on the loapr part of the table. 


Mr. Morgan's book takes this Reeling 
as his starting point. A boy wants to 
make, to create, to do with his own omni- 
potent hands. And so Mr. Morgan’s 
book not merely explains the principles 
of electricity on which motors, batteries, 
telephones, and telegraphs depend, but he 
shows how they are to be made, and with 
materials and tools that are at any 
boy’s command. The joy of making a 
cylinder electrical machine is one of 
the present reviewer’s most vivid 
memories. Mr. Morgan’s directions are 
precisely the method he adopted, and 
if he would ofier any criticism on the 
book, it is that at eight years of age 
he found it took a dnm sight more 
than an hour to drill the necessary hole 
through the bottom of a largest size 
sweetmeat bottle, brought in triumph 
from a small sweet shop — the tendered 
help of a sympathetic father having 
been refused, and tactfully not re- 
offered. Mr. Morgan teaches his sub- 
ject well, from compa.ss needle to 
dynamos, and his book is a fascinating 
gift for any boy with an electrical 
curiosity, a little pocket-money, and 
controllable hands. 


it needs no over-elaboration. Intensely interesting arc 
the chapters about the moon, about the planet Mars, 
about meteors, comets, and the telescopes that bring them 
all to our eyes, and, perhaps chiefly, the pages that tell 
us about the wonders of the sun. Undoubtedly tliis is tlie 
book for the Zeppelin season ; it is as interesting as a 
story-book, and is warranted to set right those sky-gazers 
who have mistaken the Pleiades for an enemy airship. 


THE BOY 
ELECTRICIAN. 

By Alfred P. Morgan. 5s net. (Duckworth.) 

This is a really excellent hoy* s book. All boys are inter- 
ested in science and invention, a world of marvels tempting 
the strong exploring instinct. And above all things a boy 
wants to do and see for himself. Mr, Morgan aptly quotes 
a boy who was given an elaborate railway system, engines, 
carriages, railway circuit-switches, points, signals, all 
complete. The train ran automatically, propelled by liny 
electric motors, the signals yrent up and down, the station 
was reached, a bell rang, and off went the train again to 
complete its journey. And the boy first looked on with 
ddight, and then his face clouded, and he cried out, But 
what do / do ? " 



Illustrated. 5s. (Heacllc-y Bros.) 

We are glad that the wax, which threatened at one time 
to deprive us of all German music— as if great art was 
purely a local affair — has not eliminated 
" Grimm’s Fairy Tales ” from the nursery 
bookshelf. This new edition includes a 
selection of tliirty-six of the more familiar 
tales. Here we have Hansel and Gretel and 
the Twelve Brothers, and Little Snow-white, 
and the Tale of the Singing Bone. We 
have always believed that Grimm was a 
much bigger favourite with children Jthan 
Hans Andersen — ^that Andersen was rather 
something that the parents pressed upon 
children, just as they tried to make them 
read "Eric, or Little by Little,’'»'in prefer- 
ence to the gorgeous old-faahioned penny 
dreadful. At any rate, in this edition the 
children will find everything that is best in 
the tales, which have been newly translated 
by Ernest Beeson. The six colour drawings 
by George Soper are delightful, and the 
pages of the book are further enhanced 
by some three dozen charming line drawings 
by the same artist. 



From Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
( JoadUy), 


In an instant it was i 
with eOODS FAR BETTER THAN 
ANVTHINB THE HOST HAD BEEN 
ABLE TO RROCURE. 
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Tavourite nursery 

TALES. CHILDREN’S 
PICTURE BOOK, 

RED RIDING HOOD, ETC. 

(Petty & Sons.) id. each, 

Messrs. Petty are publishing a scries 
of toy books at a remarkably low price. 
The price is lower, and the quality better 
than anything el.se of this kind on the 
market. They include, as well as the 
above, “Favourite A.B.C.,” "Cinder- 
ella/* and " Nursery Rhymes,'* and all 
have coloured pictures in them and will 
prove most attractive in the nursery. 
.Messrs. Petty arc told that their toy 
books arc more ]u>pular among rliildren 
than are those of the (lermaii make, and 
the}’ arc certainly quite different to, and 



Head op a Fly (enlarged). 
From A Nursery Book of Science 
{Jack), 



hiom The Wonder Book Mrs. Jumbo ” 

{Waril, Lock). 


Li great iiii)iio\ eiiiciit 011, the old foreign books that 
used to coiitrnl tJu- markets This ciitcrprising firm is 
to be congrariiLitccl on their venture. There can be little 
doubt that Hu ll ^Titcriuisc will meet with universal succes-s. 


R. Power Berry, will be found remarkably interesting and 
of exceptional quality. It is impossible to mention here 
all the allurements of the contents ; but they are just 
a*? good UM usual, wlm*h I**, of course, very good indeed. 


OUR DARLINGS. 

JS. od. net (Miuw cS: Cu.). 

The very title of "Our 
Darlings ' is. 111 the opinion 
(>l the average child, siiffi- 
c lent to recoinnieiid it. It 
lias already won a va^^t 
n umber o 1 admiring 
readcr.s, who declare that 
every year it >oejns to get 
nicerand nicer I uiloubt- 
c(lly it is a tine a111u1.1l, and 
there is small wuiuiei if a 
multitude <>] hay a and girls 
clamour to be given a copy 
for a Christ ma.^ prchciit in 
preference to .my other 
bciojc or toy. 'i'lu'rc are 
stories t<i suit every fancy, 
a profusion of illustrations, 
and a quantity of pleasant 
verse. Mrsf George Corbett’s 
serial, '* Little Mis.s Robin- 
son Crusoe,” gives this 
year's bound volume a par- 
ticular attraction, while 
Miss Norma Saxon's " Hob- 
bies for Girls '* and " Stories 
of Brave Deeds from Brit- 
ain's Roll of Honour/* by 



From Our Dsrttngs 
^ (SAgw). 


"The Sunset Land* 
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From Granny's Workboz Dwarfs Entertaininq Babies 

{The Woodlands Press) 


or girl who got the chance could resist 
doing that > llus fascinating book 
fully deserves the reputation it has 
w on of being one of the best and most 
popul 11 annuals pubhshed for children 

• 

IN KHAKI FOR THE KING 

By 1 SCOTT Lynn With 6 Coloured 

Illustrations by Normw Aot i 

(W A. R Chamberb ) 

Lins btor> lor boys \iill act as a stiir 
iiir^ uci iiting ippeal to those whose 
till 11 Ills not \cl come to light for 
tlun c iiiTiti\ s liuiiour The sctluig of 
th( stot\ isnothclioii but fact and the 
ul\(ntiiit.s ot th(. tA\o \oiillis who ate 
till chitl ch iicicUis aiL ad\entuics th It 
lit li ipjieiiing constant h in Belgium nul 
1 lancc CUivci 11 istings son of i former 
Militii\ Vttichc 111 Beilin knew Cici 
ni'iiu will liTcl siNci il frit nils m that 
coiiiiii\ ind happened to 1 >c 111 liank 
loit when w u biokc out between \ustn 1 
iiid Strbi I V cjuairel with a Citrman 
itticei 111 1 public ^ 11 ill 11 lid to t hdst^ 
ind iiskv escape iiom the 1 ind of the 
1 lun ind 111 eonipaii^ with in old school 
lellow nut with b\ chines he leiilied 
till iHlt^iin fiontui ifui man^ h iii 
bie idth esc ipes lud w is ible to cati\ 
mpoil lilt tidings to King Albert of the 
(i( iiu in soldii is ]iic since 111 the eouiiti\ 
be i( 11 w 11 w IS deel iied ( >li\ 1 1 iiid his * 
Jiiind \ iM in 'lie then giM n i f nimissi uis 
111 tlie Beslan iini\ in I iie inion^ the 
lir t to t istc till e \e itenients 1 w ii 1 hi 
lest < 1 till stoi\ must bi it'id lor its own 
sal e ind there is no doulit that it wiilbi 
mioiutlu tiistf ivoiiutisihist hiistmis 
l)(\slike uhenture broKs iiid the bi^ 
^est adventure evei known is takin^^ 
pi lee now iiid tins v spiiited and 
bre ithless account of some i onsideiable 
]Mrt ol it 


THE TINY FOLKS’ ANNUAL 

Ldited by Mis Hi rbfrt Str\n n t (hi w U ind 

Hodder A, Stoughton ) 

Mrs Herbert btraiig s Annual foi I in\ J oiks is 1 1 h inn 
mg volume and on< that verv little bo\s ind f,irlb will be 
simply deUghted with It eont 1 ns s( vi 1 il simplv w 01 dec! 
tales, a quantity of verse, and 1 host of pietuies dainty 
black and-white dr'iwmgs 'ind min\ e iloured plites is 
well The smallest membtrs of tiie 1 iniilv will be pioud 
to possess such a be lutiful 1 jok all to themselv c s ind they 
will find plenty in it to keep tlu i gooel md quiil ind 
happy for hours It is to be ho jcd S inti ( lius will get 
in a liberal supply of The 1 my I oiks Viinual tins 
year, so that very few tin\ folks just J lining to le id or 
just going to begin to learn will be witlioiit 1 copy on 
Chnstmas morning It is eertiin thit n i f^ift could IkUit 
please any one of ^hem 

MRS STRANG’S ANNUAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 

(Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton ) 3s b 1, ind 
2b 6d net 

What would C hiistmas be to many little dwellers in 
the nursery witliout Mrs Herbert Strang s Annual > This 
year it is as full of fun and frolic as evei with a budget of 
stones and charming veises bv writers who know just the 
kind of tkmg that cluldren like and are amusf d by , and i 
host of lov( y pictures, manv of them coloured and all 
guaranteed d bnng joy to the heart of everv smail boy or 
girl who peeps between the covers And what small bov 





£ I *m Mrs btrang b Annual * Whate to be done F” 

for Children 

{FrOiLde and Hoddtr & Stbughlon) 
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THE PEEK-A'BOOS 
IN CAMP. 

Drawn by Chlol Pr>sion I old by 
May Byron 3s 6d (tiowde and 
Hodder &. Stoughton ) 

“ The Peek-a Boos in ( amp i'* a 
most amusing story with many (paint 
pictures to illustrate it Miss Alay li^Ton 
knows ^ust tlio way to make childrtn 
laugh, and the iidiculoiis P(tl\ i Boos 
wnll cause endless nieiiiiiRnt Lnablc 
{o enhst in the regular anny they form 
a battalion of then own and |oiiud by 
their young friends and relations they 
have all manner eonneal acbcntuies 
Tt IS just the fiinmcst book innginable 
the- best thing of its kind and ehildien 
will certainly want moic I’cika-Boo 
books when tliev h i\l lead this one 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 

By Norman J Dwiis n Witli llliis 

li itions Suley sti\i t 

1 he title of this \ohiiiK is not inc 
fiom cl siispiuon of t luK lt»gy lor to 
eyery boy, at U isl Iviniinec nui 
* J lie Spiiiish Mam aie luiiynioiis 
tciiiis Bill ft w boys \Nlutlui oid 01 
young etuikl tiUi i ytiy tvut dtii 
nition ol whil tiny 111 i isiincl by 
the ysoids 1 lit ^piiii h Mini liiey 
Jiiye a y ide i <1 piiitts m 

constant i|iitst ol i ets ol ei,^ht 
pietuiesiiui iiitlinis yyho lU\y tin |olly 
Roger and h ul in lyykyx ml h ibit of 
imitniMTig asaiiist siipiiioi olluei 
yvlioni they inide t« y\ dk tin pi ink 
Mr IXiyidsoii s yolune coiietts these 
vague impiissions iiid giyes us a eait 
ful aecounl of tlu eydution ol the 
buceancor, lioni ilu Jndi in Jiuiitei \yho 
ate 7 I/I //(/f loncaiut le me it eiiied and 



/ u Grinny s Workbox 
{I hi 11 udiandi In ) 



From The Peek-a-Boos in Camp 
{Frowde and Hodder Vf bton^hton) 


smoked 111 i hut or ' utia t loi that jiiiiposi doyyn to 
such deseendanis as those se imeii of foitune Hawkins 
ind ])i iki (1 immoital rufhanv like Moigan 01 leach 
ihe glamoui of these 11 inies is iiiesistible (iioyyii up 
boys, such is Stexensoii and Htiiky, attest it In count 
less gciicicitions of boys to yvhom poeliy was a thing 
of ridicule the iiieie yyoiels The Spanish Main, ha\e 
iiuiekeiieei i doimiiit 1111 igi i itioii, and liay t gn en them, 
it least i fhcting glinee 

hioni 111 igu tisemcnts upening im it** loam 

1)1 pel lions se is in laiiy linds Itnlorn 

Ihis yolunie is an excellent addition to a seiics ol lecog 
nised exeelKnec Tt is a yyoiidcx that Ihe Spanish 
M nil ’ liad to yvait so long for inelusion in The I ibrar^ of 
Komaiiee 1 \ery boy of noimal iiistinets y\ill lecognise 
tint Ml Diyidsoii has tilled a notable gap in ollieial school 
histone 

FOR BONNIE 
PRINCE CHARLIE 

B> IscmiLyNX / d (Cassell) 

I (II Bonnie Thiiiet (hiilie is a thiilling romance, 
full of exciting adyentures and moinentmis happenings 
** Bonnie Pnnee ( harlie the theme lor so manv books — 
still scr\cs to inspire rattling good plots that both boys 
and girls will pour o\er with an unflagging interest Un- 
doubtedly Air I scott Lynn’s book is one of the best that 
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From The Romance of the A fierce duei. between 

Spanish Blain Blackbearo and Maynard 

{Seele S«mc$) 



has been written around the stirring experiences of tfaope 
who supported the cause of the pnnce, and Mr L3rnns 
name on the cover is in itself sufficient assurance that the 
book IS m every way the sort of gift boys and girls will 
thoroughly appreciate 

BIBLIOTHEQUE 

POUR 

LA JEUNESSE 

2 francs net (Paris Nelson ) 

Robinson Crusoe. Par Daniel Defoe 

La Fttehe Noire Adapte do 1 Anglais do R L Stevenson 

These arc indeed must attractive volumes in their white 
cloth bindmg, white paper and clear, if not too black 
t\ pe It will be very interesting to discover if the senes 



/ f / X For Bonnie Prince Charlie The Hiqhlander with 

(CfX S U ) ONE WILD SPRINB WAS 

UPON HIM 

Will appeal to la fviitiessB of France These two with which 
the senes opens being offered by the present reviewer to a 
1 rcnch girl were accepted grauousl> '* Robinson Crusoe 
was laid aside as an old fnend, famihar smee she was eight 
years old The Black Arrow' was new, and fhe seized 
upon it and was presently engrossed m it After h€ilf-an- 
hour, she declared more or less that she hked it but it was 
un peu fUavdreux (a bit tough) you had to ^ew it, it 
didn t run At the end of an hour she liked it less beatat- 
mgly, but found the wntmg un peu enfantin^ rather childish, 
and meant for " twelve year old children " Well, perhaps 
the book has been ' adapted" rather than translated, 
but even so — poor Stevenson This particular cntic 
revels m Anatole France, who has affinities with Steven- 
son, we may wonder if English tranalatioiis of Anatole 
may not be him the French Robert Louis, un peu fUandreux, 
even un peu enfanltn I 
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IAN HARDY, SENIOR 
MIDSHIPMAN. 

By Commander Currey, R.N. 5 s. (Seeley, Service.) 

11 

i3oys who have read and enjoyed Ian Hardy's previous 
expenences as naval cadet and midshipman, will be eager 
to obtain a copy of the latest book which continues the 
career of that popular young hero. He is as lively and 
mischievous, as brave and fearless as ever, and his ad- 
ventures as Senior Midshipman make excellent reading. 
Being already such a favourite character in boys' fiction, 
little need be said to recommend this account of a further 
phase in his history ; except that his many admirers arc 
sure to be highly pleased with it, and it is in every way as 
good as its companion volumes. Those who have not yet 
made the acquaintance of Ian Hardy should lose no time 
in doing so, for although this book is a sequel to others it 
stands alone and is in itself absorbingly interesting. 



brom Ian Hardy, Senior Gun running at Tetuan. 

Midshipman 

{Seeley, Service). 


HEROES OF THE 
FLYING CORPS. 

By GHahame- White and Harry Harpfk. os. (Frowdc 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The name of Grahamc-Whitc bears the same relation 
to the navigation of the air in the mind of a boy as Baden- 
1^0 well does to scouting or the late Dr. W. G. Grace to 
cricket. It was an excellent idea, therefore, to secure his 
collaboration with Mr. Harry Harper in this book for boys. 
The authors, in a prefatory note, emphasise the fact 
that the book is for boys, and boys will certainly read 
it hungrily and eagerly ; but if the truth be spoken older 
readers will dip into it with fascinated interest. The 
navigation of the air is still, for many of us, an unfathomed 



brom In Khaki tor the King Shrapnel burst over 

[Chambers). and before him. 



» 


From Robinson Crusoe (French) 
(hTslsoB). 


Lb petit me buivit 
• lUSQU-A MON CLOS. 
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*Ffom A Sub of fhe R N.R. 

{Partridge), 


“Crash I went the anti-air> 
CRAFT GUN, AND THE PRCMEC- 
TILE. BURSTING ALMOST IN 
FRONT OF THE BOWS, GAVE 
HER A MORTAL BLOW.** 



Ffom Heroes oi the Flying Cor]it LCAPiNa from their gar 
iPramiB and Madder 6* Stouehion). and abandoninb it. they 

' WERE IN FULL RETREAT. 


mystery. We certainly see more aeroplanes these days 
than we used to and many of us have made acquaintance 
with Zeppelins, but still wc know very little of these 
mysteries, for very little about them has yet been written. 
And here are two experts writing entertainingly of this 
very subject which is no mystery to them. The book 
tells all about the rival air 'fleets, of aerial scouting, of 
running the gauntlet of fire, and also about such subjects 
as the direction of artillery fire by aeroplanes, and the 
art of dropping boml%. There is further a very excellent 
chapter oq the Zeppelin. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by the six admirable coloured illustrations con- 
tributed by Mr. Cyrus runco. 


THE NAMELESS ISLAND. 

By Pkrcv F. Westkrman. 2s. 6d. (Pearson.) 

The stories that can be written around the unknown, 
uninhabited islands of the Pacific arc inexhaustible, and 
never failing in interest and excitement. Mr. Wester- 
man's new book for lx>ys, The Nameless Island," is as 
good a yarn as has ever been concocted on the " Kobinson 
Crusoe " theme, and tells of the thrilling adventures ol 
five castaways, wrecked on a desert island. It is just 
the sort of book boys glory in, describing blood-stirnng 
battles witli savages, teeming with deeds of gallantry and 
narrow escapes from death, and giving a vivid impression 
of the difliciilties and dangers to be encountered by men 
who arc stranded on an isolated island in the South Seas. 
Mr. Westerman is quite at home with his subject and lor 
this reason the stor\' rings true, and keeps the reailcr 
absorbed until the ca.«taways arc rescued at last from 
their perilous though not uneu viable, situation It is a» 
book any boy would welcome a.> a Christmas gift. 



Front The Nameless island Ellerton was only just in time. 

{Pearson). Another dazzling flash enabled 

HIM TO BEE THE HELFLESS FORM 
OF A ORIFPLED BEAMAN. 
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NELSON’S 

NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


Handsomely Bound. 


Illustrated in Colours. 



ABOOICQI 
KA the sea: fi 


3/6 A BOOK OF THE SEA. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

1 Inc bfMjk dr‘.iL witli ocean depths, tiilcs, (uncuts, tempi ratiin - iiaveN aiul winds; marine surveying; 
slion* jirotertion ; ueberipi; mat me chronometers, coinjiasses aiifl sotiiidiiig iiMehmes ; liglithouses and 

liglitNiiips. ftC 

3/6 THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 

By HAROLD AVERY. 

A Tale of Cailthorpe ColleRe. With 6 Coloured lllustrallons by ERNEST H. 
SHEPARD. 

3/6 THE LAST OF THE GIANTS. By tom bevan. 

With 6 Coloured Illustrations. 

3/6 WHITTEN BURY COLLEGE. By ALICE CHESTERTON. 

Cover Doieo. A Girls' School Story. With 6 Coloured Illustrations. 

2/6 THE LITTLE RAJAH. By E. HOBART-HAMPDEN. 

A^tale^of hidden treasure in India. With 6 Coloured Illustrations by H. R. ^ -| 

NELSON’S 

POPULAR ANNUALS. | jHT 

Clotii, 3 6 Paper boards, 2 6 each. 

JOLLY BOOK. FuII of pictures and Stories. _ 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 

White Pictures. 


Numerous Coloured and Black-and- ^ 



Cover Dca'gB 


’"lainii'feA’iAri 



* Cover Deudn. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 

IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


HiMiitifiilh bound and fiill\ illustrated in 
Colour. 

I'ricc 6 fr. or 48. each not. 

Contes d’autrefois. 

Translated by Mile. VERNE. 

Contes des Hdros et des 
Dieuz. 

Translated by MAX LOGE. 

Le Livre d’Or. 

A translation of Miss YONGE’S “Book 
of Golden Deeds." 


At 2 fr. or Is. 8d. ('>1(11 net. 

L’ile de Corail. 

A translation into French of BALLAN- 
TYNE’S most popular story. 

La Fl^che noire. 

A translation ol R. L. STEVENSON’S 
“ Black Arrow." 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Le Petit Lord (" Little Lord 

Fduntleroy ") 

A translation of FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT'S delightful story. 


" Admirable as Prize Books for schools, or as Gift Books for children learning to read French. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, LONDON, LC. 

* ParlLside Works. EDINBURGH. 
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SEVEN BATH S A WEEK'.! 

* Ut)pr«cectni1i4 Cruelty 
•n tbf p4rt of 911 Orfk4n 
Svferinl9n</nf 



From fDemr Enemy. By Webster. 
{Hodder and Stoughton). 


THE ANIMAL FANCY-LAND. 

IS. (Clarke.) 

An excellent picture-book lor children is " The Animal 
Fancy-I-and." There are pictures by all the favourite^-- 
Louis Wain, Harry B. Neihuii, HIsie Blomfield, Cliarlch 
Folkard, and others. The verses and slf»rie.s — all jiiM the 


sort of things children delight in — are by A. W. Ridler, and 
are full of quaint humour. The Topsy-Turvy Bear " is 
typical of his lively metres and good sense of fun : 

** * Look, father,' said Jack, ' at this funny old l)ear. 

What he’s doing I can't understand. « 

Oh, why does he walk with his toes in the air 
Instead of like ours on the sand ? ’ 

' I'll tell you, my lad,' cried the upside-down bear ; 

' To travel like this is my rule. 

Because when I walk with my feet in the air. 

It keeps them so splendidly cool. 

' At night when I'm ready to get into lied, ^ 

I place on the pillow my heels. 

And then with the blankets I cover my head — 

You try it and see how it feels. 

* Will you kindly oblige by replacing my hat 
Which has dropped from my head to the sands ? 

The worst of my new way of walking is that 

I cannot do much with my hands ’ " t 

THE BOYS* 

BOOK OF 
THE SEA. 

By Eric Wood. as. 6d. (Ctassell ) 

Irresistible is the call of llic sea to the British boy at some 
.stage of Ills career. Not always is he able to realise 
early ambition of becoming a sailor, but it may be said 
that he never loses his interest in the subject of the .sea, 
and in the records of tho.se who exploring, adventuring, 
fighting, have gone down to the sea in slups. Mr. Eric 
Wood’s new book therefore is sure of a hearty welccmie 
from tile healthy-minded youths inlu whose hai]d.s it 
falls, for in it he gives records old and new of doings of 
our gallant seamen, both those who^e business it is to light 
a human enemy and those wdio have to wage perpetual 
war with the chances of seafaring, who show in critical 
times of danger, courage, devotion and endurance as great 
in cargo boats and passenger steamers as do their fellows 
of the Royal Navy. The author has set forth in simple 
and direct fashion narratives old and iiew' : he tells of the 
voyagings of Francis Drake, and of the Syduey*s line 
exploit in sinking the Kmden, of the doings of buccaneers 
.'ind pirates, and of the lieroism of the 7 itnuit , of the battle 
of Trafalgar and the battle of the J<'alklaiid islands, ol 
tliirst-maddcned men adrift in tlu* Atlantic, and of the 
mystery of “ missing *' ^hijis. 



From The Animal Foncj-Lond Charlib. Brugb and Brintls. 

{Clarke). 




JARROLD’S NEW BOOKS I 


By MAXIM GOHKI. Translated from the Riissian 
by G. M. Foakes. Illustrations, los. 6cl. net. 

Uniform Edition of Pierre Loti's Works. 

JERUSALEM. 

By PIERRK LOTI. Translated by W. P. Baines. 
With Eight Illustrations in Colours liy John Fulley- 
LOVE. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE WINNING SHOT. 

By JEJtOME D. TRAVERS (Four times Amateur 
Golf Champion of the United States). Illustrated, 
5S. net. 

THE BRITISH MANUAL OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING t 

Being an All-British System for use in 
Schools, Training Corps, Classes, and 
Individual Cases of all kinds. 

By Lieut. C. F. UPTOX, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Fully illustrated, 2S. net. 

THE HONEY OF ROMANCE: 

Being the Tragic Love-Story of a 
Publisher's Wife. 

By MAUD CHURTON BRABY, author of "Down- 
ward,*' *' Modern Marriage and How to Bear It." 6s. 

SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE. 

By UPTON SINCT-ATR, author of ** The Jungle." 6s. 

Please send for Illustrated List. 

Uadon : JARROU) & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, LC | T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd.. 8, Essex Street, London, W.C. 


A Vivtd and Dramatic hook. 

T HE_ y WDYINQ STORY. By w. Douglas 

Author of *• War,*^&c. The woik «it the EAiioditioiiary Force 
uuui MODS to Ypics. With 8 Bfaps and a Foreword by T. P. O'Connum. M.P. 

* eSL aet 


Snine. 6d. net. 

TtUBS says : — *• Valuable as a forcible and illiiniinatiiif' study. , . . 

Studu ita of history will ajip]im.ite the lucidity and attractivcnrsb of the author's 
^^RUttlon. To the general reader the book may be rcrtainly rect|pnirndcd.” 

THWJUPg^AN IN MODERN LITEI^TUR^ 

By LEO BERG. Tiaii&lated by Clauue Fifld, M.A. Crown Mvo. 6b. net. 


The Gift Book of 1915-16. 

THEBLINDED SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS* 

Ql FT BOOK. Edited by GEO. GOODCHILD. SB. net. Published for 
the benefit of the Fund (Me. C Arthur Pearson's) for Soldiers and bailors 
. Bhoded in the War. 

Write for Prospectus. 

TblB book iB publiBhed In aid of the Red OroBB Fund. 

The moat representative writers of girls' stones have contriiiuted to this volume, 
which eontains seveml rulouicd illustrations by urell-known artists. 


THE CECIL ALDJN EDITION. 

BLACK BEAUTY. By anna SHWELL, with Bins- 

taationa by Cecil Aldin. New ^ition, 4b. net. 

This new edition of “ Black Beauty " contains all the original illnstratinns bv Cecil 
Aldia end is issued in response to many requests for a cheaper edition ot the work 
bythiaiUiistiator. 


NOVELS at att Libraries 6s. 


HILLARY MARRTYN. By J. K PATTERSON. 

“Afae study of personality, wntten with great ixjwers, yet wth a keen sense 
of satiric humour. A really clever book.” 


, AND IT CAME TO PASS. By gt:y tuoknr 

An extraordinary novel by the Author of “ When It was Dark ” A stor\' of the 
aame style as Blr. Thorne s greatest success. This book is likely to tinate a 


RIDER’S XMAS UST 


THE WAY OF DIVINE UNION. Being a 

Doetrliie of E\|ii‘rieiiii> in the life of Saiu'tity, eoiiHitleied on the 
faith of Its teHtinioiiies ainl interpreted after a new aianiuT. J'.y 
AKTIirit F.DVtAKli WAITE Author of " The .'^eerel Dortniie in 
larael," ” The H iildeii rlnireli of the Holy Giatil,'* uiv., eti'. iH'iii} ^vo, 
cloth gilt, pp., 7 b. 6d. net. 

Tliia voliiine may In> regardeil aa the eniwii aiii Riimmary of the 
author's life luiig Htudies and peraoual experiein-v in lliv Pathii of 
Mysticism. 

PROBLEMS OF THE BORDERLAND. By J. 

HERIIEKT HI..\'1'KK. frown ttvci, eliitli. \.ii r Sni pp Ss. 6d. net. 

**An exposition of the reality, ami of the pioofn of the n'ulity of 
the apiniual plane ol existence.”— The T’lnies. 

TBE LIFE OF PARACELSUS. »y A. M. 

8TODJ1AUT. New and Cheaper Edition. lIlUHlrateti. Demy bvu, 
cloth gilt, xvl -I- »ii9 pp. 0B. net. 

'* Tills Life of ParacelaiiB eannot be ovei looked ; in English we hate 
nothing wliieli appi-oiiclies it.”— 7'Ae Outlaak. 

"Miaa Htoddart has put before us a litliig and powerful person- 
ality.”— The Tnme. 

WAR LETTERS of the LIVING DEAD MAN. 

Written down li> hJ.SA HAKKEli. 'naiiHerilier ot ” U-iters imm a 
IJYing 1>eail Miiii.'* Crown Bvo, elutli gilt, 8s. 6d. net 
This senes of Letters is sure to be welcomed by the many readers 
of the previi'Uh volume from the same soiin'c. 

riVO NOTABLE NOVELS 

THE DEVIL'S MISTRESS. 

* Ity J. W. HlloniK-INN'KH 6B. 

-Onra flrmly ntnUMiad u a witch of rare inreer. .hr (Miatrcw 
Isabel Uuudie) plays her part, natural and snperiiiitiir.il, in an 
auihcttic atory of Jacobite adventure, admirably told.''— 2'Ai' liinee. 

AGAR HALFL THE MYSTIC. 

Jl3 1IOL.VNl> V1LK1N. 08. 
•*The story of a liorroi^ in these cases the atiiiuhphcre is tlie thing, 
and Mr. Filklii deserves praise lor bis sueccssrul attempt to keep the 
leader well under the spell of all that Is Implied iu the heading ot 
Chapter II.—' The Alena(*e at Sanaet.’ '*—Thr Timer. 

Write for Rider's CompMe Hat of New Pubiicationa. 

W ii.iJiM rider S son LM., 8 Paternosler Row, London, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ iiin— — 

THE STORY OF PRINCE AHMED 


THE FAIRY PERIE BANOU 

From the “ARABIAN NiGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS." 

Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

With Five Three-Colour Plates and other Line Decorations in 
Two Colours by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

Size of page 8| in. by 6} in. 128 pp., Cloth, with Coloured 
Illustration on eovei, 2a. 6d. net. 

This Fairy-Tale will etrongly appeal to children, both on account of 
the thrilling adventures of Prince Ahmed and also on account of the 
vary attractive ■* get-up” of the volume. 

A SECOND STORY OF THE WAR FOR CHILDREN. 

MORE BELGIAN PLAYMATES 

By NELLIE POLLOCK, 

Author of "Belgian Playmates." 

With Coloured Frontispiece and Four Half-tone Illustrations by 
G. P. CARRUTHERS. 

Size 61 in. by 5 in. 160 pp. Cloth, la. 6d. net. 

A Second Volume on the War, commencing with the Battle of 
the Aisne, where "Belgian Playmates" left us, and leaving 
us again after Neuve Chappelle. 

London : GAY & HANCOCK Ltd., Honriotta 8t., Strand. 
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MY BOOK OP 
BEST FAIRY TAl^' 

Selected and Edited by 
Charles S. Bayne. lUns- 
trated in Colour by Harry 
Rountree. 6b. (Cassell.) 


The old favourites will 
always rank foremost among 
fairy-stories, and one never 
grows weary of them. Mr. 
Charles S. Bayne, the editor 
of *' Little Folks " has made 
a selection of the best from 
the 'five great collections of 
fairy-tales, namely : our own 
English tales, those we took 
from Perrault and other 
French writers, ** The Arabian 
Nights," “ Grimm's Fairy 
Tales," and "Hans Andersen's 
Fairy Tales," and Mr. Harry 
Rountree has illustrated 
them in colour. It goes with- 
out saying that the result is 
a very handsome volume, and 
one, as Mr. Bayne remasks 
in his preface, that the owner 
will love and cherish as a 
friend all the days of his life. 
To have all the fairy stories 
they like best under one 
cover is a luxury for which 
fairy-story lovers will never 
cease to he grateful, and Mr. 
Bayne’s selection will un- 
doubtedly meet with unani- 
mous approval. " The Ugly 
Duckling," "Little Snow- 
white," " The Three Bears," 
" Rumplcstiltskin," "The 
Sleeping Beauty," — these 
are a few of the chosen ones, 
which number in all forty- 
six. Probably the reader’s 
only regret will be that he 
cannot take out all Bir. 
Harry Rountree's pictures 
and frame them without 
spoiling the book. 


From My Book of Best Fairy Tales With two or thrbb mighty blows 

(Cassells). Jack bevbred the beanstalk. 



CHILDREN OF 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

By Katherine A. 

Hodge. With 10 

Coloured lilustratioiiB. 

(Oliphants.) 

The newest addition 
to Messrs. OliphantB' 
very successful " Child- 
ren's Missionary Series " 
is in every way worthy 
of its predecessors. 
Mrs. Hodge writes ^rom 
personal knowledge of 
what has beeli, and is 
being done for the 
children at rvarious 
mission stations of 
South America. She 
writes with a spirit of 
understanding, and her 
book should do a good 
work in helping to in- 
troduce the children of 
South America to the 
children of other lands. 
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New Season’s Children’s Annuals. Solendid Prizes. 


[ 


CP/ V 


THB BLACK OPAL. 

Ly ^KNFO^ AH1 

NLLl IE'S BOARDING 5CHOOL. 
B> IIIAKIKS IlKKUKRT 

THB CADBTS Oh THE DOLPHIN 
By h AlkiN*! 

THE kIDDILS • 

1 > M L I oN( MORI 

IN TIMBb OP STEFL 
I \ w P SiirH\ II I 
A hnitlihH ro>iintc if tin dR\s 
of Kmji Meihiii — Set tstl Jhtlf 
f litonult 


OUR DARLINGS. 

With BpuUl Dt lilted Tiiil ami 

24 ( liiiini w «iii Giteii Moiiiiih 
CbroBo - - *1/6 net 

Cloth Bevel Bodn!a - - J/- iiti 

Cloth Bevel lloarda, Gntn 

Bnrnlehcd Lddes > - S 6 net 

' Short StoiiLB 1 111 mil il Pit till lb iiul 
evirv thins to iii ike t liilili ii li ipT ^ 

Dtnf / Ax/ir ss 


kbRR OP CA^TLEBURGH. LITTLE FROLIC. 

Jiy(AirArM(> \ Hoiii .. .w ^ i 

* A lit linR Srliiiol lliiiue ^tui\ — ^ *’***' ^ niinv 


f iitfcd Jfif/ hkt 

THE CHILDREN OP ^ INDY- 
STRbrT 
1 V PI KMD 4 

\uthiii Ilf triifc/^ 1 Little 1 iiithii 
Nothiiu to Nob dv tti 



Five Famons and Very Piqmlar Gift Books. 

STOKIBS FROM THE BOOK OF BOOKS ■ . 3 4 nmt. 

1 )v I \Tii\liiNk MMW Nfw lest imint stf lies \ It iilly lesinlil lllusti iti ii h 
111 C ill 111 indiliik ind\\hiteb}L s illl Lk AMHH si liiiui lU 

LONG AGO IN BIBLE LANDS ..... 3/6 net 

I uifoiin mill buffer J ittle Chtlditii 

SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 3/6 net. 

Wiitteii li) ( AJIIAI 1N1< S||\\\ llluatidtioi s 111 ( I 111 uiid Jilaik Jiiil W lute b\ 
\siiKis]- Diniti 


THE HOLY WAR 3/6 net. 

Jt\ I iHN 1 i s\ IN With is Pliitiierivuieh J \\ I \i\ali Jtiutifiil 
1 diti n e til sidt N Jtev 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 3/6 net. 

K ^iIQuiit) Fdition I e ither linimd with If Illnsti m iiik m i 1 ur and lb 
111 HI 11 k liiiJ W lilti li\ A¥HR iSk l)| 1 1 II A bt iUtiful Nlltliiii 


2/6 


THB HOLLOW LID. 

Hv Lave NOR BuLikN 
HhROPS OP THB SOUTH POLF. 

FRANK lOODON , 

HOBBIES FOR BOYS. 

B\ r \ tldd 

TWO YOUNG KNIGHTS OP 
CONWAl. By A J Bl ]r,Qs 
UNDER EASTERN SKIbb. 

I \ VI r Cl I v 

* Wiitteii mtb rbYiimct iiidiare — 

iht Chtikthtn 

MOl L\ I V hsTIlFR JtRANTHRAlTE 
\n (. 1(1 Ilf lit lii,rb toiud book fur 
Liilb — V t/ndiht A tout I 
SOME NATURE'S WA\S. 

Ill I M LllVKSllVs 

* A till ..btfiil iiiticMlii tiim to Nature 
stiilv Sh hi Itaili Ttl naph 


Black and W but lllus i itii i s 
Chrono Boardb . . . 2/- 

Cluth Bevel Boarda- . . i/b 

Lit^Ji trolu IS a bull Ilia 1 mk mth 
IiiKiotviie iiid will fHBt iiati iliililiin 
Lnl / n tin 



SUNDAY SUNSHINE 
A/A n** * i >»y C A I HAKINB SHAW 

I . .iit.rni Loloiiitd and RIaok ai d White 

Jtiutifiil Ilium nti nib 

Chrome Boerd* .... I 
3/6 net. Cloth Bevel Beards- - </• 

ur and lb I ull »t loinI similav m itter, lud ioxto 
foi vuiiiigtoluuribtH iiid Hiblt Pictureo ** 
/Mi/v 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO., Ltd., 3 Pilsnm Street, LONDON. 



NATURE’S 

WONDERLAND 


W PERGIYAL WESTELL, 
FLS, 

\utliii of Birl **tudie I he 
J o} b (iwii > ituio Bojk eti 

Illustrated with over thirty 
Fhotographa direet from Nature. 

Iui]il lb mo 2/8 Cl 1 db 

Ml WesUll w in an urate btudiiit 
mil ubvtr>t.i of N itun an I 
inipieBsii i f ictamth the tiitbiisiasiii 
tint I milts 111 others i diejm iii 
Uitst in Nituit s W iiidtiland 


MOOa MAKING SS SUNDAY SCHOOL 

By CHAS. W. BUDDbN, M D. 

With over 100 Photographs and Diagrama of Models 
made fui tht liuvl iki Sunday School Mubtnm 
Ciuuu Ito 3 6 lilt Cloth Boards 

Fxpiesbii I uoik 14 one of the moat fiatiuatiiig ittivitita of the Giaded 
Stlnul ludiiitlu ildii gruhs it often tikts the form of model making 
111 tins luhlv iiluBtiatid and ]nattitil Ixiuk Di Chailia Butidin oliuwa 
teitheia tJit tluw of m del that atboliia iJLligiit to mike and givda in 
siiiicliiii luniiibiii tlitiii mill liitiililx iiid skill 

A New Story. Booh for Girls. 

A TROUBLESOME TRIO 

By ANNIE BEATLEY. Illuetmted. 

Cnmn s\o 3/« Cloth Bo irda 

K tliaimmg atoA of three nndiaciplined but lovibli orphan mecea 
siiddiiil> thiuvii in the hinds iit a vounv ullage echo ilmistreas tlu 
ti iibli whuhtheii tinning iii\ il\i 1, ind tnt liupiu iiiiiairiiunim wbiih 
i until ill lain >f*> nii mil iiiiniig n ihim nukes ilili.htfiil re iding 

THL hURSI-Rt IA\ 01 )RITL FOR 
OkTR UtiHTI I TARS 


The B oy’ ^vourite Annual MAC 

YOUNG ENGLAND inn irciinmni/ 

Two SptmndM Sorlal Taioa .* ' tu" 

nil. 111 ! Splondi 

MYSTERIOUS JEWEL BIG HOUSE IN THE WOOD ™e og 

A lale of Adientnie in « Inna V Vhu >1 St in ^ j 

humeraua bhoi Ur Stunev of si hnol I ife sport and Cdvoutui a it U me mil Aiitlioi ol Ihi t 
in hoieigu Loudb A Bnlli lut serif, of IHm 

Football and Cricket Articles uhsa ( 

by Fhm^ank Phyefs (wiUi FoitiaiU) Pioiniiienci » P^en to tin lling EV 

liicidenta of THE ORFAI WAR, and impoitiiit Ailiilib li> Exptita m SUNDAY EV 
the Navy, the Army tnd tin Am raft stiviti Lditoi a 1 ittti !• 

Boy Buiutim, Hobbiea, Buvb J fc B igaih sump ( llectiiig, 111 t srapliv mmI kdiiiitiiii 

Gardening, hatural Uiatni) I ngineeriiig Imiiiipiii, lU Beautiful 

Mly llluetnted by the Beat Artiste and thri 

A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 

daih ixtiOm 6/* JJirtlltd Bornds Cloth boa 

Ok All BOOKhETLSRB and from * 

VKaD nZiORIBK PREBB, 18, Rllgptm f 

Aira* 

VKB ROOK BUriOOK, BT SO BU, I-ikBUi 


THE CHILD’S OWN 
MAGAZINE. 


lull if Cli liming stnriis Poinib Pii/i 
t Linpitili >iiB PitliiiL l*up/l a 

iti ttl iti 

Splendid Serial Tale 
THE COUSINS FROM 
LONDON. 

B\ II \\ RK Ii. iIART>\ 

Aiitliui ot Ihi Cuttigt in lilt Hoiest 
Illubtiat^d b\ 

UllsA ( PFIUFLICK 

SUNDAY EVENING TALKS, 
lulitoi alittci li>\ laiiv hilen liivtl 
* Hill Cdiiiibiiii 111 1 ir iw II i inds 
Beautifully Illustrated 
throughout. 

Coloured Frontiepiece. 
Panel lioards la. 

Cloth boaida Ra. Od. 



kot, ZiondLon, 
Hill, e:.c. 
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THE ZOO. 

A Sketch Book by 
A. \V. Peters, is. 
net. (Black.) 

A very charming 
little book of sketches 
is The Zoo ’* by Mr. 
A. W. Peters. The 
drawings are most deli- 
cate workp lull of detail, 
and the whole produc- 
tion, bound in canvas 
covers, is exceedingly 
artistic. As Mr. Peters 
has enlisted in the Royal 
Horse Guards and is 
now serving in France, 
he was unable to 
complete the drawings 
before leaving for the 
front, and Mr. F. 
Richards has added five 
sketches of his own to 
make up the volume. 
His drawings blend in 
well \vith Mr. Peters' 
work and are very 
dainty, attractive little 
pictures. There are two 
dozen sketches all told, 
and each of them will 
bring immeasurable 
pleasure to every artist 
and lover of art. 

THE STORY 
OF A HARE. 

By J. C. Tregarthen, 

F.Z.S. 2 s. 6d. net. 

(Murray.) 

This is a little story 



MARY’S 

MEADOW, AND 
OTHER TALES. 


By Mrs. Ewing. Widi ' 
Illustrations by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Bell.) 


“ Mary’s Meadow ”■ 
was the last serial story 
that Mrs. Ewing wrote,, 
and it possesses all the 
intimate charm which 
characterises her better- 
known stories " Jacka- 
napes," "A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing," and 
others. It also gives 
children a truly delight- 
ful game to play, ai 
game they need neven- 
tire of, a game that may 
grow to be, too, a hobby 
or an employment 
even when the children 
have become men and 
women. This volumo 
is one in the very 
delightful " Queen's. 
Treasures " series, and, 
in addition to the story 
of " Mary's Meadow," 
we arc given Mr.s. 
Ewing's "Letters from a* 
Little Garden " — lettersi 
which proved how well 
the author loved the- 
flowers of which she 
writes, and how prac- 
tical she was in helping, 
others to make and keep 


of a hare, placed, for the Aat.©’ gardens beautiful, 

convenience of the wild ^ ^ It is, indeed, a sort of 

setting, in Gornwall, Giraffes garden-volume of Mrs. 

a century back. The ' ' Ewing’s works, for 

author's aim has been to " present a picture instinct with " Sunflowers and a Rushlight," " Dandelion Clocks," 

the spirit of the wild, of the upland, moor, and cliff of the and other flower stories are gathered together here, alk 

Land's End at a time when the prey and the beast of prey stamped with the writer’s individuality. The illustrations 

roamed the night, fearless of snare and gin— and man by ^liss Wheelhouse arc an additional charm to an ever- 

rarely intruded by day — under conditions, rajMclly fading charming book. In the " Queen's Treasures " series we 

into oblivion, which seem worthy of record before they have seen some of this artist's best work ; and we are 

disappear for always grateful to 


ever." He has 
undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded, and has 
made of this little 
hare's biography 
an uncommonly 
interesting, fresh 
story, packed with 
information afid 
vivid ^ word - pic- 
tifres. Few ani- 
mals have as 
many enemies as 
the hare, and to 
compensate. Na- 
ture has endowed 
this creature with 
marvellous in- 
stincts to outwit 
its foes. The book 
is illustrated 
with A number 
of interesting 
.photographs. 



From The Story oi a Hare 
{Murray). 


Thbv nebtlbo clobb. 

a 


the circumstance 
'which brought her 
and this series of 
little masterpiecea. 
together. 


THE WAR. 

A History *ancf 
Explanation for- 
Boys knA Girls.. 
B y Elizabeth 
O'Neill, lllus- 
tratea! (T. C. & 
£. C. Jack.) 

Many books* 
about the War 
have been wiitteiv 
for adult readers ; 
Miss Elizabeth 
O'Neill has set 
herself to Cell hour 
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G. K. C.'S WAR BOOK 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth 2/6 net Paper 1/- net Postage 3d. 


The CRIMES of ENGLAND 

By Q. K. CHESTERTON 

An Important New Work showing the Inner causes of 
Prnsslan Barbarism, and administering a tronnclng to 
Germany’s Military Philosophers In the Author’s heartiest 
and most trenchant style. 

The VeUmn Perpetual Calendar Series 

Fettp rrintrd in two eo/ours. Hound in Siinili Vellum, 
lllmiraieih 1/- net. 


a. B. a («. IIRKMARII SHAW) WALTER I'ATKR 
OSCAR WILliE lasKN 

If. a. WELLS IIILAIRK BRLLiH' 

AHSOLB BENNETT MAIUE I'DIIKLLI 

NAPOLEON * J. M. RARUIE 

ROBERT BLATCIIFURH BISMARCK 

TitlcH, 1015. 

EDEN PIIILLP«)TTS 


OEUROE MKREDlTir 


SIR ARTHUR PINERO 
OKOROK MOORK 
KIBTXSCIIK 
1 1IOHBAU 
ANATOLK FRANCE 
1 IKLUING 


WILLIAM IILAKK 


The Briton’s Calendar 

A /fatriotie quotation iu proJte or rrritc from the a^tcevhrH of 
our htatrxmeu und the i/vip/a of our men of letters. Sehrtvd 
by EMILY and CONSTAM^E S1»EN1)ER. 

Pvap Kro. Clothe 2b. 6d. ntl. 

A iiiiitine and liiuid-uiiie Xmas Ilonlcr deconitioiis in 

colour tliroii*;lioiit the text eiiihleiiiatic of Englaiitl, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, the Nax^*, the Army, The Colonies, The Koyal 
liisigiiias. 


CECIL PALMER AND HAYWARD 

OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY ST.. LONDON 


ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS 

Uniform with ‘‘Poat Ijiiuliiium: Esaayn and Critical Papers. '* 

poetical works of LIONEL JOHNSON 

Now flrat collected, with nn Introductory Study, an Alphalietiual 
Index of Titha, and three Collotypee. Crown 8vo. MB paeea. ^ 
7 b. Sd. net. 

LADY EBURY and A. LANGIXIN COBURN. 

MOOR PARK, HERTFORDSHIRE 

With an Introduction liy Lady Ebimit, and twenty iiuichine-printed 
|ilii>toKravuix!B by A. I.. Coburn. Fuap. 4to, Sa. nci. 

Jl will be Tememlicred there Is an clcN|uent description of the slprlea 
of tlila place in one of Sir William Teinplo's cBaavh. It waa heix> he 
spent kia lioneymtion with the adorable Dorothy (Usbume). Possatfea 
from tlie eaaay are fflvcii. 

MAUDE GOLDRIXa. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE : The Woman 

Crown Pvo. fa, Sd. net. 

LADY JEPH.S()N. 

A itrtr aud cheaper edituin now ready, 

A WAR-TIME JOURNAL: 

Geriiiiiiiy, 1914. niid (Sermaii Travel Notei. With IlluitratfoiiB. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth, ta. Sd. net ; Wraiiiier.la. 6d. net. 

GROKQE A R. DEWAR. 

DREAMS (The Old Sqnire’s Weleome— “ The 
Charm ‘ For Ever ’ ” — ^The Enemy). 

Kiiiiill Crown 8vo. Sa. Sd. net. 

W. K. YEATS, and others. 

CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY— I9I4-I9I5 

(lleiiresiMitinK tlic more active tendencies in cimtuuiporory verse.) 
Crown 8VO. Sa. Sd. net. 

mA'P'Tf 1* WILFRID WH.SON (flUHON. 

1 I AdEtf. Crown 8Vfi. la. net. INci'Miirf thmutond. 

FREDRRK'K ABTIIUB. 

UNSEEN HORIZONS. Crown 8vo. 162 pp. 3a. Sd. net* 

ROKERT ItUWYER MCHtlld^. 

INVOCATION: w.r Poems and Others. 

Dem) 1'2ini>. Cloth, Sa. Sd. net ; Wrapper, la. net. 

‘*lii\o“atii>ii" was itieliideil in the colleutiou of war ]Miems recently 
reprinted b> The Time*. 

TOM STAY RLE Y. 

»Blir 1 1 lAAT S terses. Fcop. 6vfi. 1a.net. 

CIIAHI.EK S. JERKAM. 

^ Alt. Imperial Kinio. ta. Sd. net 

C. FOX SMITH. 

THE NAVAL CROWN: Ital'ads and Soiirs of the War. 

i Uniform with “ Songs in Sail ” and “ Sailor Town.”} 

Royal lOino. la. net. 

CORK STREET, LONOON, W. 
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has a unique record amongst London daily papers 
in regard to signed articles on the war. 

Its special features have included contributions by 


Viscount Bryce 
Thomas Hardy 
Bernard Shaw 
Amcdd Bennett 
H. G. WeUs 
Joseph Conmd 
J. Jerome 
Emile Verhaeren 
John Galsworthy 


Alfred Noyes E 

Sasha Kropotkin C 

Sir Edwin Pears h 

Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell I 

a 

A. G. Gardiner J 

Romain RoUand 
E. F. Bensem F 

A. E. W. Mason J 

Anthony Hope R 

and other well-known writers 


Erskine Childers 
G. M. Treveiynn 
Maurice Leblanc 
Eden Phillpotts 
James Douglas 
“ Geo. A. Kriningham ” 
Prof. T. M. Kettte 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 
Richard le GnUienne 


A HALFPENNY MORNING 
PAPER OF DISTINCTION. 

POUNDED BY CHARLES DICKENS IN 1846. 


IP5afH 
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From The War for Boys and Girls Frbnoh soldiers on skis charsins with the bayonet. 

WHILE PIQHTINO IN THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS 


the Yiar began and to trace the hibtor\ of the hrst nition^ that aic ht^hting 111 alliiKc \Mth us Micuiln 

or nine monthb of it m a simple gi-iphic fi^hion thit said tint historv should be as intcrLsting as fiction 

should appeal irresistibly to bo\s and guls uho hkt their Miss C) \till in this histor\ of our own di\ mikes it s( 
elders, are just now far more mteiestcd in tliesc stirring It is a handsome and a useful gift l>ook that ^oungc^ 
contemporary events than in the ads cntiirts of imiginar} rtuUis will not onlj enjo> but be tlu wiser, for 

heroes Iso imaginary heiots ha\c dont linci deeds leiding Then aie tour excellent plates in loloui 

than are told m this fascinating \olume about the thirt\ six ai bliek and white and two \civ sirMceable 

real heroes of our own \im\ and \av^ ind of the maps » • 



BTRUOTIONB OR TVPIOAI. RBRTILBBi 

I* ' 









it 

- tor^ 








That is the judgment 
passed by all who have 
proved the qualities of 

fipine 


Time demonstrates more and more conclusively tii t Whilst it looks exactly like Icallier It wears much 
Rexine is superior to leather for the bindini? of jill belter It is waterproof it does not stain, scratch, 
kinds of books that it has many advantages to crack or peel, and it is germ proof. It can be 
commend its use tooled just as easil> as leather. 

Yet Rexine costs only one quarter the price of leather. 

We invite your request for samples to prove the merits of Rexine. 

The British Leather Cloth Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 




THE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(Incorporated 1868) 

Supplies Telegraphic, Telephonic, and other News to Newspapers, 
Clubs, and private individuals. It has the sole right of sending 
Reuter’s Telegrams to the Provinces; supplies all kinds of 
Home News ; and undertakes the duties of London Reporters for 
its Subscribers. 

•The Press Association is always glad to receive very promptly 
jiuthenticated News of general interest. 


Telegrams. — Press Association, London 
Telephone — Holbom 2740 (ten lines) 


E. ROBBINS, Manager. 
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From The Rosebud AeuiuaI 
{Clarke), 


BEN BOS’UN: 

A TALE OF 

THE KING’S NAVEE. 


By Harry Golding. 

With Coloured Illustiditioiis b}’ 
G. £. Shepheard. 

(Ward. Lock.) 


This is the story 01 a boy A\ho 
badly wanted not only to be a 
sailor^* but to be exactly like 
Nelson.’* The* yarns of Captain 
Jonah who. with his big red nose, 
and his small yellow hat. sat on 
the quay and talked and talked 
and talked; inspired this small 
recruit for the Navy, and when 
war brokq out Ben was sure he. 
himsdf. would be wanted. He 
was. At onQe he was able to 
join H.M.S. -Earwig, and his 
adventures began. It is true 



‘The Discontented Finger 


that for some time the adven- 
tures chiefly took the form of 
painting, scrubbing, coaling, and 
falling out of his hammock ; 
but at last the guns began to 
fire, and soon an airship was in 
the water. In the course of 
the stirring' narrative of " Ben 
Bos’un " many other things are 
in the water, including Ben. 
This cheery booklet is one of 
Messrs. Ward. Lock's Little 
Wonder Books." and each of 
its thirty pictures is a delight. 
Fortunate children hgva the 
whole dozen of the series already 
on the nursery bookshdf. But 
those children are perhaps 
scarcely less fortunate who have 
the pleasure before them of 
meeting the Wonder Books for 
the first time, and adding 
them one by one to their 
possessions. 
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Reproduesi by courtesy of ** Tko Daily Neits** 


*PrlcM (ia operation from October 1st) Rounabout, S125; Touring Car. £135; Town 
Car (Landaulette). £185; DellTory Van, £130. All amply equipped and ready for 
the road. Erery other Car a "Ford.” A million “Ford" owners cant be wrong. 
— - — Pricts quoted at Works, Manchester- 

FORD MOTOR CO. GSn^.) Ltd.* Trafford Park* Manchester 


55>59 Shaftesbury Avenuet l,<oiidoii« W. SELLING AGENTS EVERYWNERE* 
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MY FRIEND 
PHIL. 

])\ 1s\mT Maid Pealocki 
\Nilh ColouKcl Platts by 
• Alvpi \RFr W JviR\M 

rd (^aid ltd ) 

The\ fiibt met m the dentist iiiU loom 1 1 il and lit 
Mr Iiiigard who tells the stun oi the lucndship and 
a friend in need btiiig i friend indeed Mr I ingaid foiced 
b> Fait to be picsent \i the t \li leln n e f 1 hd s leioth) is 




'% 4, : ■ 










... 


\ 


i rom Mary s Meadow 

[Jet) 


' We BLOW DIFFERENTLY.- 
SAID HIS SISTER 


regarded by 1 Inl fi< m that tinu forth as a man and a 
brother In the dentists ante loom that day Ihcrt wis 
yet another fust mietiiig for Mr Lingard and I'hil both 
met Milliccnt l^nn the e and in the months to coiflc 
hate, 'With her shutth, was we i\iiig tlic three lives closer 
and closer into the pattern which is specially loved bv 
lovers of all romance — the li\cd h<ipp> c\tr after 

pattern In this book we ledlow the doings of Phil and 
his ^*icnds t««roiigh every da v all ms winch are leading 
unsuspectcdly to tne si aping of scscrxl hies We see 
Phil s mother outwardl'v ami iblc and indulgent in reality 
shalle^i. plea.sure loving and selfish — on an almost 
vibAble breeze, curiously compounded of violet powder 
Dmma perfume, new kid shoes and dying roses Philips 
mother floated into the room W c gf t occT*^ional ghmpsc s 
of hi6 father, silent, reserved yeammg for Ins child s love, 
yet awkwardly incapable of winning it We see the 
grumpy widower, the pnm spinster, the nur«*t, the land 
l a dy — allvin their turn subservient to Phil s magnetism 
And in Mis*^ Tarrant s pictures we see tl&cm natural 
as hfe" agFifl Phils creator may rest assured that her 
apniil hero will take by storm many hearts beyond the 
book 8 covers 




From My Pnend Phil 
{Ward, Lock) 


Rather a rlbaeant 


OPERAnON.. 
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MESSRS. 

F. GRUNEISEN 

& CO., LTD., 

Wholesale Bookbinders, of Laycock Street, Islington, 

N., have pleasure in announcing that they have 
acquired the goodwill of Messrs. 

H. K. JUDD & Co., Ltd., 

of Clerkenwell Close. 

They have also pleasure in advising that 

Mr. H. K. JUDD 

has joined their Company, and will continue to give 
personal attention to the customers of his late firm 
in connection with all orders entrusted to him. 

F. GRUNEISEN & Co., 

LTD., 

LAYCOCK STREET, 

ISLINGTON, N. 
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From The Chartered Company 

II) 


The lionhearted Smith com 

MENCEO TO THREAD HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE UHOERGROWTH 



From At School with the Roundheads 
{Chambori) 


”1 BAY I Tank thk 
THING AWAY, POLLV, 
D*VOU HBARP* 


THE WONDER BOOK 
OF EMPIRE. 

Edited by Harry Golding Illustrated Boards, js 6d. 

Cloth 5 s (Ward, Lock) 

This IS not to be confounded with " The Wonder Book " • 
which the same editor has been giving us so successfully 
for manv ycar^ past It is pubhshed as an additionsd 
\ ulume like the original ondei Book " in size and 
outward appearance but differing in that its appeal is 
to older bovs and girls, and that all its articles and pictures 
aic as the list two words of its title suggests, about the 
diifeient parts of our overseas Empire Canada, Austraha, 
New Zealand, South \fnca, India, Egypt, the Pacific 
Islands — all the near or far away and wonderfully \aned 
possessions of the British 1 mpire are described, and their 
histones told concisely, graphically, and in thoroughly 
interesting fashion Theic are over three hundred illus- 
trations including fifteen beautiful plates in colour. In 
i^cse da\s when wc arc doing what we ought to have 
clone before — t iking a h\ing interest in the gieat Empire 
of which our Islands aic i i>art this bcxik should meet 
with a particulnrh warm welcome — it is at once informing 
and entertaining and will ^i\c boys and girls a sound and 
useful knowledge of the gic it nations that make up the 
luitish ])eoplc and that axe lighting beside the soldiers of 
the homeland now in the World War 



i rom The Wonder Book of the Empire On thb Nile. 

{Ward, I OLk) 


AT SCHOOL WITH THE 
ROUNDHEADS. 

By Elsie Oxlnuam 3b Od (Chambers) c 

A very lively story of three little girls who spend ifhiea 
summer hohdays at a boys school with an aunt — ^the 
housekeeper of the school — is ** At Sch^l with the Round- 
heads ** by Miss Elsie Oxenham Lo^ang forward to a 
dismal vacation, they are pleasantly surprised by the 
unexpected return of three of the boys, and, because their 
own headmistress happens to catch scarlet fever, they 
remain at the school during the term and have lessons 
with the boys Around such an unusual situation Miss 
Oxenham has wntten an unusually good tale, and the 
adventures both m and out of term time are equally en- 
tertainmg. The various characters are admirably drawn, 
and it is a story girls and boys alike will enjoy reading. 
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My aim and endeavour 
has been, and is, to make 

T.P/S 

WEEKLY 

the most virile, up-to-date, 
informative and interesting 
of all the weekly journals. 

“T.l’/s Weekly,” as it is to-day, is 
a ileHljeratc* ami carefully iilanncd 
attempt t«) kcej) its nvulers in close 
touch with progressive thought, to 
deal critically yet syiiipathetksdly with 
ciUTcnt literature an<l llierital |)rol)lems 
of life, and to providi' a jilatform for 
the free discussion of matters which 
are of high moment to every euiiest 
man and woman. 

There may 1x5 some rea<lers of the 
“ Bookman ” unacipiainted with the 
featm’es which to-day mak(5 “ T.l‘.\s 
Weekly ’’so popular among intelligent 
people. I am anxious that such may 
have an ojjpoitunity for Judging thi^ 
journal on its merits, and on nx^eipt 
of a postcemi, I will order a copy to 
be sent them gratis for one month. 
•I am confident that such a trial will 
prqj'e “T.J*.’s Weekly” to be a JounuU 
not mei’dy worth supporting but 
essqptial to the . thinking man ami 
woman. 

EDITOR WEEKLY” 

29g, Henrietta Street, 

LONDON, W.C 


LTIERAKY : 
SUPPLEMENT 

Every Thursday, Id. 

The leading critical literary journal. 

Reviews the principal new books authori- 
tatively. 

A foremost platform of representative 
English thought. 

Sir W. Robertun Nicoll 
in the British IVeeklp— 

" I confess lo a thorough dislike of supplements. 
There is one exception. The Literary Supplement 
of The Times is almost a model. It is one of the 
few papers that one reads with a sense of personal 
gratitude to all concerned in its production. I 
could not suggest a single improvement in it.*’ 

Per Annum 6/6 post free 
(Abroad 8/8). 

Those* who nro not within convenient reach 
of a newsaerent or boohsfall should send an 
order for Os. Od. (8 n. 8d. abroad) to the 

Publisher, Printing House Siiuare, London, LC., 

for a year’s siihseription post free. 

ORDER FORM. 

T. 

[Nciritagnit.'\ 

Please supply me with The TimES LITERARY 
Supplement at one penny a week. 

Nmme 

Address 
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grounds of a large mansion, and certain re9tric-' 
tions are made to prevent the boys using the ' 
** Wilderness " as they call it. as a right of way. 
That is the bare foundation of the plot and 
round it Mr. Avery has written a most exciting 
story calculated to keep any boy enthralled until ‘ 
he has read every bit of it. The humour is very 
good and the book from first to last is an excel- 
lent piece of work and amongst the best of 
its kind. 

t 

THE DAUGHTER OF 
A SOLDIER. 

By L. T. Meade. With Illustrations in Colour 

by Gordon Browne. 5s. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

Afanrecn, the heroine of this tempting-looking 
volume “ for girls *’ is the daughter of a dead 
soldier, and niece of a most lovable rector in 
Ireland. At the beginning of the story Maureen, 
sad and tired, *'was lying on a nest of peri- 
winkles." looking up into the sky. and a great 
fear was at her heart, for she suspected that her 
beloved uncle was ill. Maureen’s suspicions were 
true ; not only was the Rector threatened with 
the possibility of a fatal heart attack at any 
hour, but he was torn by anxiety for the future 
of Maureen, whom he was forced to leave 
penniless and at the mercy of lier cruel, and 
ill-bred step-aunt, his second wife. But a sudden 
turn of affairs lifts, by rather terrible means, 
the burden from their hearts ; and the Rector 
grows strong again. Mrs. Meade then gradually • 
leads her story on to deal with the two hitherto 
unknown daughters of the Rector’s second wife, 
as underbred and mischievous a couple of school- 
girls as could possibly be desired to enliven a 
story. 


From Bevis, the Story of a Boy 

[Duckworth). 

PHYLLIS MePHILEMY. 

By May Baldwin. 7s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

** Phyllis MePhilemy ’’ shows Miss May Baldwin at her 
best. It is a school story, and one of the most lively 
and entertaining school stories we have read. Phyllis 
herself dominates the book with her merry personaiity, 
and her spontaneous school-girl humour is deliciously 
fresh and never fails to amuse. She is always gutting 
into mischief, but despite her practical jokes and her 
“ trying ’* ways, she is a general favourite among the 
girls ; and when she goes too far, and by the order of 
the prefects is sent to Coventry for a week, her friends 
and companions suffer almost as much as she herself. 
She is so steadfast and loyal she cannot forgive her 
•especial chums for deserting her in her disgrace, and 
it is only a terrible calamity, bordering on tragedy, 
that re-establishes a happier state of affairs at last, and 
brings back the old, rollicking days in which Phyllis 
plays so prominent a part. Tlirough it all Miss Baldwin 
works out the girl's character skilfully and sympa- 
thetically, and nobody will deny that Phyllis is as 
lovable, comical, and altogether charming as anv 
'school-girl could possibly be. It is a book that will 
appeal to all girls between the ages of ten and twenty 
.and., like all the author's books, makes thoroughly 
interesting and wholesome reading. 

THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 

By HARdLD Avery. 38. 6d. (Nelson.) 

A fizst-rate school yarn with an absorbing ** mystery " 
-plot is Mr. Harold Avery’s latest book, '* The Char- 
i:ered Company." The characters of the boys and 
masters ' are ^very cleverly drawn and the solution of 
the mystery is skilfully though tantalizingly kept until 
the end. The grounds of Carethorpe College adjoin the 



From Phyllis MePhilemy Phyllis sat down upon 

(Chambers), thb BiTohbn tasls. 
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the’ 

YOUNG 

KNIGHTS 

< 5 f 

CONWAY. 

By A. J. 

2s. 6d. 

(Shu,w & Co.). 

“The Young Knights 
•of C onway ’ * is a stirring 
tale of the thirto(Milh 
-century, telling of tlic 
adventures of Aynier 
Fitzalan and Kogcr do 
Bcugh. The author has 
•caught the atmosphere 
of the period with a 
completeness that 
carries the. reader back 
seven hundred \ ears as 
easily as if it ^Yere no 
longer ago than yester- 
day. It is a story of 
unique fascination and 
■one that boy.s and girls 
will read with the 
Rccne.st enjoyment. 

• The general appi*arance 
■of the book, with its 
full-page coloured illus- 
trations, is most artistic 
and attractive, and 
makes it in every wav 
a very acceptable 
Christmas gilt for 
children who are fond 
of romance, as mo&t 
children are. 



From Modern Chemistry and 
its Wonders 

{Sampiion Lou.). 


Boilino buqar for makino 

8WBET8 AT THE WORK8 OF 

ME88R8. Fry at Sons, Bribtoi. 

The Sugar is bcrilcd in vesseli beatsd \j 
super-bcated steam. 


THE 

BLACK 

OPAL. 


B y Fenton Ash. 
Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 
(Shaw.) 


Here is a capital 
romance of adventure 
among strange people 
in strange places that 
will delight every 
healthy boy who reads 
it. Captain Woodham, 
the old sea-dog, is a 
hero after a boy’s own 
heart, and the share he 
had in the thrilling 
adventures that 
centred on the famous 
black opal and ended 
by bringing the best of 
luck and happiness to 
young Lorry, the actual 
hero of the tale, was 
enough to satisfy the 
keenest lover of excite- 
ment. It is a vivid 
and varied yam, illus- 
trated with some 
excellent colour draw- 
ings. It is written in 
the right romantic 
spirit, and in a style 
that is both lucid and 
pleasant to read. Mr. 
Ash may be congratu- 
lated on a good piece 
f)f work. 



^rofs The Black Qpal Bvdamer challenses 

(SAaai). Ralph to meet him. 


From The Young Knights 
of Conway 

{Shaw). 


'* MeTHINKS von bird BODE! 
NO GOOD TO THAT ToWER.* 
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Ffom A Gallery of Heroes and Heroines 
^Wellr Gardiner). 

A GIRL AND 
A CARAVAN : 

THE STORY 
OF IRMA’S 
QUEST IN 
PERSIA 

By Bessie Marchant. (Blackic.) 

Irn», the heroine of Miss Marchanl's latest story, is a 
girl of English parentage wrho has been adopted by the 
wife of Shereef, a Persian merchant. Shereef takes the 
girl with him on long caravan journeys, giving her the 
duties of counting the bundles, riding at the end of the 
cavalcade and watching the men. Returning from one 
such journey she is insulted by a strange man and warned 
by a straage woman, and on reaching home it is found 
that Shereef ’s wife — ^whom Irma believes to be her mother — 
has disappeared. Long years before, the woman had been 


saved by Shereef fronv 
the secret police who 
sought her as a 
Russian anarchist, 
and at length she has 
been traced and car- 
ried off. Disguising 
herself as an old 
woman, and taking an 
old servant with her, 
the girl sets out ostcii' 
sibly as a small trader, 
but actually to search, 
for her supposed 
mother. Again and 
again Irma comes- 
across the man who* 
had insulted her, and 
who is pursuing the- 
woman who has suc- 
ceeded in escaping 
from him after being 
carried off ; and in 
the course of her 
search she meets with 
many fresh and excit- 
ing adventures. The- 
story is likely to Ix? 
all the more attractive 
to girl readers for 
dealing with life and 
surroniulings that are 
probably but little 
familiar to them. 


THE 

DISPATCH 
RIDERS; 

A TALE 
OF THE 
BELGIAN 
ARMY. 

By I*ERCY F. Wester- 
man. 3s. 6d. (Blackic ) 

In July 1014, Ken- 
neth Everest and 
Rollo Barrington, two 
British lads of seven- 
teen, set out on a 
Wellington. motor-cycle tour 

, through northern 

France and Belgium. 
Being thus very much on the spot when war breaks out, they 
offer themselves as di.spatch riders to the Belgian Army, and 
as their offer is accepted they are constantly on the roail 
and in the way of adventure. Their experiences arc, in- 
deed, as varied as they arc exciting, including the being 
in Liege w'hen the (Icrmans made their first attack on it ; 
encounters with German patrols, one of the boys being 
captured and the other ciTccting his rescue ; destroying a 
Taube ; escaping from the invaders by wearing the hated 
uniform, and in consequence being seized frenzied 
villagers and later seized by the Germans themselves as 
spies. Kenneth’s sister was at school at I^iege, whence 
she and a Belgian friend, Yvonne, escaped to Brussels, 
where the boys eventually found them nursing in a hospital. 
The final dash to England in a motor-boat, is as thrilling 
as the earlier adventures, and made magnificent by the 
refugees being saved from a pursuing Prussian boat by 
the timely arrival of a Briii.sh destroyer. No boy will- 
find a dull page in Mr. Westerman's story, and all will be 
inclined to wish they had the chance of doing as Kenneth 
and Rollo did. 
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From A Gallery of Heroes and Heroines Nelson. 

(II J ^ uaidtiet). 


THE STRANGE 
GIRL FROM 
THE SEA. 

By E. E. CowPER. 3s. 6d. 

, - (Cassell.) 

The scenes of E. 1 
Cowper'b new romance 
for girls arc set in the 
stormy days of the early 
part of the nineteenth 
century — when the 
Battle of Trafalgar was 
still nearly a year in 
the future. And it is in 
a veritable storm that 
the strange giil from the 
sea is as it were throwm 
upon the ho.spitality of 
the four Fane sisters 
and tlieir aunt who live 
in an old house on the 
coast. The strange giil, 
who describes hcrselt as 
English and gives hei- 
self the name of M.iiv 
Smith, sla3’s on in the 
role of Ficncli governess 
with the Fanes, an ob- 
ject of the cliampjoiiship 
of ^some, and the sus- 
picion ol (»thcrs. An- 
dther person saved fi nn 
the wreck is .1 low biod 
Frenchman wlio dis- 
nppc'ais and icap]>eais 
in most nnsleiious 
fashion, and jdavs his 
jnirl in the senes 

of nd vent arcs which 
i iilininates in the dis- 
.ippearance of (leoigina, 
the c'ldcst of the Fane 
sisters, and tlie exciting 
search for her That 
search is of I'oiirse finallv 
siKcessful - foi docs not 
her wounded sailor lover 
take part in it and 
a healthy, cheerful 
romance is brought to 
a fitting close. The 
girLs are all well indi- 
vidualised. the sharp- 
witted invalid Nancy 
being perhaps the one 
whom the reader accepts 
as the true centre of an 
attractive story which is a plcascint blending of sentiment 
and action. 

A GALLERY OF HEROES 
AND.HEROINES. 

By SiRj Harry Johnston. With Coloured Portraits by 

Joseph Simpson, K.I. (Weils Gardner.) 

Nothing could be more timely or imposing reading for 
the youth of our day than lliis scries of succinct biogiaphies 
of twelve heroes who have done much to add to the glory 
of Britain’s name. Beginning with Drake and Raleigh, 
the series ends with the stories of Gordon and Robert 
Falcon Scott, of the Antarctic. Two women are in- 
eluded— Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale. The 
twelve portraits in colour in Mr. Simpson's strong, 
characteristic style, are alone more than worth the price 
of the volume. 


FAIRIES FROM FLOWERLAND. 

By Olga LiNDSi.Rr.. 3s. od. (Diirkwdith ) 

Fortunately, fairy-.slories will never go out of fashion, 
and Miss Olga Lindborg's delightful little tales wtII do 
much to keep the love of them 111 cliildrcn’s hearts. They 
have all the recognised ingredients of real fairy stones — 
fairies of every species, gnomes, wizards, kings, queens, 
princes, princesses and magic spells — and are all as fresh 
and charming as the^ could possibly be. The first one 
tells of a little girl who w’ent to C'luudland where every- 
thing is grey, and how' she w'alked on a rainbow bridge, 
and how she got into a Secret Land wiiere slie had no 
right to go, and learnt why it rains. The second one is 
about two sisters, one ugly and nice and the other pretty 
and nasty, and a prince w’ho married the ugly one, because 
he w'as bhnd and could only see her soul. The third one 
is called “ The Princess with the Heart of Ice," and shows 
how a clever prince melted it for her. Each story is bound 
to please any imaginative child, for Miss Lindbcrg knows 
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• • * * 
just how to appeal to children, how to interest and 

amuse them. The illustrations, which are in colout 
and by ^liss Klsie Anna Wood, are very artistic and 
combine to make “ Fairies from Flowerland '* a most 
attract i\*c Christmas gift-book for youngsters. 

• 

THE 

WAT^JR-BABIES. 

By Charles Kinoslky. 

With Illustrations by W. Heath Robinson. Cs. net. 
(Constuble.) 

No book of Kingsley's — not even “ ^^'estwa^d Ho ! *' — 
has captured the public fancy more completely than 
has his fantastic fairy-tale for a land baby. It remains 
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From Prehistoric Man 
and his Story 
{Seeley^ Service). 


Elephant Hunting by 

THE SEMANV of the 

Malay Peninsula. 











■m’ 


From The Water Babies 
{Constable). 


On THBYrWKNT. 


From Fairies from Flowerland 
^ {Duckworth). 


SHE SAW A ROUND 
WHITE OBJECT. 


unique among books of its kind. There ha^c been many 
editions of it, but none more satisfying in its appear- 
ance, or that has been happier in its illustrator, than 
this. The story is sheer fantasy, a blend of the 
daintily fairy-like and the wildly grotesque, and the 
two qualities are most cunningly and effectively 
brought into Mr. Robinson's pictures in colour afid 
in black-and-white. The subject is admirably suited 
to the unique gift of this well-known artist, and he 
has illu.strated it with some of the mo.st delightful 
work we have had^ from his brush or pencil. 




1 1 cannot Jo better than send | 

Waterfall's 
Fou^^^Pen 



L e for 
iiend or 
Ivelall^ e 


One f»r ^Or KSl LT 


See the 

NEW LEVER 
POCKET SELF-FILLER 

C HOObL tht t^pe thit is best likcl\ t 
meet the \iiitLi s rKiiiiitmcnts \ii\ 
mb cm Lie iccurmh m itched md if 
not just n^ht it Mill bt exchcingei with ut 
extra chirgc In an\ Stationer 1 his i i 
g eil mvcnuiiLC Inr an recipient cf i 
v\ It I man's Ideal 1 c untain Pen the i cr 
welc me Xmas {,ift Ihc New I r 
P icket Self hiller is tremendous]> p j uUr 
With all the outstanlin,^ quahiits cl 
Waterm in s Ideals, it has an inj^cni is 
lt\er silt lillin^ arran^ment lust lift the 
le\er dip the mb in ml lower lc\ci an! 
the pen is filled I hits all Ihe leitr 
fits flush with the ban el 

THREE TYPES Kri. ihr Type Wit r » 
1 1 'll 10 6 11 1 ui » irl 
Sat t\ 111 * I Ni \ I r\ r Pocket Self 1 II 
Ivpi 12 6inlupMrds 
lor S lliir Sul I 1> ctora Nuius III 
Jrascll I Si nit I ii — ill ul wint a Icn for out 
li r u clio th bS]LI\ t>pe It cinii t 
Irak how v rcirii 1 

1 ulk^t bitisfiction (.iianiite 1 Nils i\ lung all 
in tun if n t suital Ic Gill r wrt t ihe 
Fen C iner 1 ull ni ge nf j i on \ f r in 
specti 11 and tnal B uslet fie on i] 1 1 l I n 

•Of slattoMTS and JwOlen all oier the U arid, 

L. G. Sloan, Q^TfOLCarKtr^ 

UNGSWAY, LONDON. 



This is a fine 
example of 

9lol>cA^rnicW 

construction and design in Desks 

('ilobf-Wtinicki Disks au renowned for 
qudlit\ , solidity and line finish. llic 
Dct>k shown IS di signed loi home use, and 
will l^l)l(l^ll^ a])pcal to till Bookman 
It is inadi in Oak and Mahogain , lias 
«.\tinsion wiitinq bid and coininnnlH 
diiaiisid diawds Handles and ffit aic 
solid b’.iss of })k asinq disign Ask for 
Cataloqiii isD, whiih qiiis i)aitiiu1ais of 
this and many otlu i st^hs. 

THE XMAS GIFT! 

I <n thfisL who w int i Disk for Ofluc or 
home ust tliirc t in b no iiioic icccptihlc 
Xmas Gift thin i (jIoIk A\ ernicku Desk. 
0 \tr 50 st)los tiom whiih to choose. 

Ptekm^ Iiii — Oi Ids if I iiiii..,L I’lid 

to any (jondb St it ion in the Jliitish Isles 

3kc 9lol»c-Vci*i)ickcCo.std 

Offies and Itbiati jhutnisbct 

82, Victoria Street, London, S.W. ; 

44, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. t 
98, Bishopsdate, E.C. 
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PniUars by appointment 



to His Majesty the King. 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, 

LONDON AYLESBURY 

52, LONG ACRF \VC. 4 10 8, KIRBY STREET. H\TTON GARDEN, EC. 

CJLD JEWRY. I C AND VYLISBURY. BUCKS 

will he glad to quote you for 

PRODUCTION Wc produce books of all kinds throughout, 
OF BOOKS Printed and Bound. Let us send you an estimate. 

NEWSPAPERS of all kinds— Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
& MAGAZINES Quarterly — Rotary o/ Flat-bed Printing. 

CATALOGUES & Wc will design and prepare jour List for you ; 

PRICE LISTS Catalogues, large or small, are our speciality. 

POSTE,RS & A Studio of skilled Artists plates us in an 

SHOW CARDS unique position for this class of advertising. 

If yon will ‘photic us, we a ill do the n st. Ring up ’Phone 2450 Holborn. 
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Strand Engraving 

Co., Ltd., 

Have recently added to tbcir plant all 
the mo^t recent and up-to-date appli- 
ances for the production of Tlirce- 
Colour, Half-Tone, Ac Line Processes, 


A.W. BAIN & CO., ltd. 

PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS 


LSTABLISHCD 
. MDCCCLX » 


Speciality : 

High-Class Three- and 
Four-Colour Blocks 

. . FOR . . 

BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


Offices and Workt : 

Straucolor Honte, Mardett Gnirt, Bow Street, 

LONDON, W.C. (oSS’hST') 


EFFECTIVE 
ARTISTIC 
BINDINGS 
IN CLOTH 
OR LEATHER 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES 
QUICKLY PREPARED lAT 
17-19 BISHOP’S ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE HEATH, N.E. 
Tcldphone; 2341 DALSTON 
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The Right Paper 

at 

the Right Price 

M odern conditions have demonstrated that the one way to obtain 
good paper at a mini m u m cost is to deal direct with a reputable agent. 
To-day it is universally recognised that the Paper Agent is in the best 
position to supply, in an efficient manner and at the lowest possible price, paper 
of every description. 

4 ^ 


Vj^E SUPPLY the leading publishing houses with paper for 6d, 7d, 1/- and 
6/- Novels, apart from many large orders we continually receive for works 
such as medical books and kindred publications. 

Wo have been told that our papers, speaking of those employed in the printing 
of novels, etc., though of remarkable bulk are characterised by an exceptional 
lack of fluff, a point of extreme importance with the printer. 


DUBLISHERS of many of the recent war publications, including the Daily 
^ Telegraph series of war books, have placed their paper orders with us, and 
here we have to acknowledge the courtesy of those in authority in allowing us 
to publish the fact that we have been honoured with the order to supply the 
paper for the “QUEEN MARY'S GIFT BOOK.” 


W. ROWLANDSON & Co. Ltd. 

Paper Agents 

88 Fleet Street, London. 



Telephone 

Central 6024 & 6025 


Telei^rams 

Rowlandson^ Fleet London. 




I Wyman & Sons Limited 


Largest InsUlletion of Monotype end Linotype High-olaM Rotary Maehinery for halfStone 

Maehines in the Ki^dom printing and quadruple Pfettes produeing 

Fine Art Miehle and other Presses for best 20* 24* 28 and 32 pp. papers at 30(000 per 

Bookworh hour, folded 

Newspaper, Book 


General Printers 

and Uthographers 


IK«di«g Plant eomplete, inelnding the latest Books set up by Monotype^ submitted entire in 

machines for -f ^^-g and Casing-in proofs printed and bound complete 

BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON LONDON A NORTH WESTERN. GREAT WESTERN AND 

OTHER RAILWAYS 

Wholesale BookseUers and Newsagents it Railway, Press and General Advertising Contraetors 


LONDON AND READING 


FOUNDED 1781. INCORPORATED 1891. 


- 


JAMES BURN&Co., 


KEY & WHITING, 

LIMITED. 


UMITED. 

Wholesale 


WHOLESALE 

Bookbinders, 


BOOKBINDERS 

12, 13, 3C, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 & 43, 


• 

KIRBY STREET, 


: Harecourt : 

AND 

33, 34 F 35, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Bookbindiag Works, 
Canonbury, London, N. 

Add R<qral Milk, Esher, Surrey. 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 

■ • 

TetacraphicAddiMS: ^ MtplMMU 

.flOLUTlMS BHUH, bOMMHI HAUOU UM, SUoM 


- 
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BLOCKS 

The very best possible, are made 

by 

Andre, Sleigh & Anglo, Ltd. 

Line, Half-Tone, Three and Four Colour. 
Also Hand and Machine Photogravure 
and Collotype. Photographic and Art 
Studios capable of meeting all requirements. 

A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 

for special work, where the very finest Super- 
Line and Super -Half- Tone Blocks for 
Scientific and other Works are produced 
under perfect conditions by skilled craftsmen 



Milford 


London 

House, Milford 
Strand, W.C. 

Telephone: Gerrard 117 


Lane 
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Tetegrapkie Address€^ 

TtAdi ; MAGAZINE. EDINBURGH.” 

OmbSl- “LONGPRIMER, EDINBURGH.” 

UidM. ‘*L 0 NGPR 1 MER, LONDON.” 

1 


1 

s 

Tettphetm — 

TarfaU . Na tSM (S laa). Om St. : lb.'23. 

UedM, SSS C&mAL ^ 

t 


Morrison^ Gibb 

LIMITED — 


Book and General Printers, 
Engravers, 

Lithographers, 

Chromo Printers, 


Bookbinders, 

Paper-Rulers, 

Stereo and 
Electrotypers. 


EDINBURGH : TANFIELD d 11. QUEEN STREET. 

LONDON OFFICE: 12, NORFOLK STREET. STRAND, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 

.BLUE 

In ntnkinc um taun^^auantlt^^ it beinn wo much 

•tronnnr thnn or«llri«n|M0OFrab 


m BATTALION 

THE LONDON REGIMENT 

WANTS RECRUITS 

For Foreign Service. 

Must be over 19 and Physically Fit. 

Free Outfit. 


‘ DEPOT. 34. SUN 5T.. FIN5BURY SQ . E.C. 


Hmc Celebrated Printirx ’ New ^Ige 

TURNBULL 
AND SPEARS 

invite 
inquiries 
for good 
printing 

THISTLE ST. 
EDINBURGH 


TYPEWRITING BY EXPERTS. 6d. p.r 1,000 
word*. D«plicatf0C> Author.’ MSS. placd. 
Not.1., StorlM, Serial., .to., alway. waated. 
LONDON TYPEWRITING BUREAU. ISl, Narlll 
Road, CllMold Park, Loadoa, N. \ 


















